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STA^E  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


DECEMBER  28,  29,  and  30,  1897. 


THEORY    AND    PRACTICE.      , 

1.  Name  three  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher.  Which  qualification  do 
you  consider  the  most  important,  and 
why? 

2.  Will  the  formation  of  rules  ever 
assist  in  the  government  of  a  school? 
Discuss. 

3.  What  are  the  purposes  of  a  reci- 
tation? 

4.  What  means  do  you  use  to  induce 
pupils  to  study? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  reading  edu- 
cational magazines,  attending  teachers' 
associations  and  visiting  other  schools 
will  benefit  a  teacher?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

6.  What  have  you  done  along  these 
lines  within  the  past  year? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "new  edu- 
cation"? 

8.  What  is  your  theory  regarding 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment? 

'      U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  history  of  slavery  in 
the  U.  S. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  the  U.  S.,  indicat- 
ing and  naming  the  territorial  acces- 
sions. 


3.  Make  an  outline  of  our  history 
from  1825  to  1835. 

4.  Upon  what  occasions,  by  what 
authority,  and  with  what  results  have 
embargo  acts  been  passed? 

5.  Write  a  hundred  word  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

6.  Name  the  leading  events  of  the 
administration  of  the  tenth   President 

7.  What  historical  events  are  sug- 
gested by  the  following  terms:  "Fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight,"  "Missouri  Com- 
promise," "X.  Y.  Z.  papers,"  and  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute"? 

8.  Upon  what  did  the  French  and 
English  base  their  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  valley?  How 
did  they  enforce  their  claims? 

9.  What  events  are  suggested  by  the 
following  names:  Hamilton,  Morse, 
Dred  Scott,  Whitney,  Farragut? 

10.  Name  five  noted  American  his- 
torians and  their  works. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man  sold  500  acres  of  land,  re- 
ceiving in  payment  2-3  of  the  value  ia 
cash  and  the  rest  in  a  note  due  in  3 
months,  without  interest.  He  imme- 
diately discounted  the  note  at  a  bank 
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at  6  per  cent,  paying  $57.50.    What  was 
the  price  of  the  land  per  acre? 

2.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a 
square  tract  of  land  containing  as  many 
acres  as  there  are  boards  in  the  fence 
inclosing  it,  if  the  boards  are  11  feet 
long,  and  the  fence  4  boards  high? 

3.  A  borrows  a  sum  of  money  at  4 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  pays  the  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  lends 
it  out  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  an- 
num and  receives  the  interest  half 
yearly.  By  this  means  he  gains  $100  a 
year.     How  much  does  he  borrow? 

4.  A  man  has  a  square  lawn  con- 
taining iV  of  2in  acre;  he  makes  a 
gravel  walk  around  it  which  occupies 
^  of  the  whole  lawn.  What  is  the 
width  of  the  walk? 

5.  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  rhom- 
bus, one  diagonal  being  10  rds.,  and  the 
area  86.601? 

6.  At  what  time  betweeg  5  and  6 
o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  midway  be- 
tween 12  and  the  hour  hand? 

7.  What  must  gold  sell  for  that  an 
investment  in  5-20's  at  120  may  yield  3 
per  cent  interest  on  the  income? 

8.  A  man  agreed  to  work  a  year  for 
a  horse  and  $180.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  month,  by  equitable  settlement,  he 
received  the  horse  and  $5.  What  was 
the  value  of  the  horse? 

CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  various 
classes  of  colonial  governments  in 
America.  Name  the  colonies  of  each 
class. 

2.  (a)  Who  was  president  of  the 
Federal  Convention?  (6)  Who  the  au- 
thors of  the  Federalist?  (c)  Who  was 
the  first  Chief  Justice  under  the  Con- 
stitution? iS)  What  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.  S.  -served  longest?  (e)  Who  is  now 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States? 

3.  Distinguish    between    the    terms 


loose    constructionist    and    strict     con- 
structionist. 

4.  How  is  the  Speaker  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  chosen? 
When?  For  what  length  of  time? 
Name  his  duties. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  under  whom  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  were  made. 
(fr)  Name  the  Presidents  who  were  not 
lawyers  or  jurists  by  profession. 

6.  What  is  an  impeachment?  Trea- 
son? A  citizen?  Injunction?  A  rev- 
enue bill? 

7.  To  what  kinds  of  cases  does  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tend? 

8.  State  the  substance  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

9.  Name  the  elective  State  officers 
of  Ohio.  What  is  the  law-making  body 
in  Ohio  called?  How  many  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio?  What 
their  length  of  term  of  office? 

10.  For  what  term  is  a  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas  Court  chosen  in  Ohio? 
A  Probate  Judge?  When  will  Ohio 
next  choose  U.  S.  Senators?  For  what 
terms? 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  What  have  you  read  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

2.  Give  and  define  the  three  usual 
divisions  of  this  branch. 

3.  Distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
bart  from  that  of  Kant. 

4.  Give  substance  of  Weber's  and 
Fechner's  Law. 

5.  A  new-born  babe  may  have  a  pure 
sensation;    an  adult,  hardly.     Explain. 

6.  How  does  presentative  pain  differ 
from  representative  pain?  Give  your 
opinion  of  the  following:  Expressing 
a  passion  gives  relief.  Refuse  to  ex- 
press a  passion  and  it  dies. 

7.  Name  the  "Categories"  and  their 
peculiarities. 

8.  Do  sensation  and  feeling  accom- 
pany willing?     Explain. 
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9.  What  might  be  the  result  if  the 
end-organs  of  the  optic  and  olfactory 
nerves  could  be  interchanged? 

10.  Will  any  one  thing  be  completely 
known  before  all  is  known?     Explain. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Show  that  the  heart  does  not  have 
"perpetual  motion." 

2.  Why  are  the  intestines  so  much 
longer  than  the  body? 

3.  How  and  why  are  the  ribs  elevated 
and  the  diaphragm  lowered  in  breath- 
ing? 

4.  What  is  the  theory  of  light? 

5.  Give  function  of  semicircular 
canals. 

6.  Give  one  example  of  muscular 
sensibility  and  one  of  jfeneral. 

7.  Give  name  and  source  of  minerals 
found  in  the  body. 

8.  Trace  a  particle  of  food  from 
bread  to  tissue. 

9.  Show  that  the  stomach  is  often  no 
more  the  cause  of  indigestion  than  the 
big  toe  is  of  gout. 

10.  Speak  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  arguments  for  and  against 
the  revised  spelling. 

2.  Illustrate  the  vowel  sounds.  (Use 
words,  marking  vowels.) 

3.  Abbreviate:  The  same,  that  is, 
painted,  next  month,  and  for  example. 

4.  Indicate  pronunciation:  Attache, 
comparable,  confidant,  cortege,  and  ex- 
pose. 

5.  Spell:  Allegheny,  Chesapeake, 
Hawaii,  Jamaca,  and  Niagara. 

READING. 

1.  Should  spelling  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  reading?    Why? 

2.  What  special  faults  in  reading 
have  you  observed? 

3.  Give  your  views  of  concert  read- 
ing. 


4.  How  should  punctuation  be 
taught  in  connection  with  reading? 

6.  What  is  the  value  in  reading  of 
distinct  articulation? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  reading 
aloud  to  pupils?  .  What  its  dangers? 

7.  How  much  reading  material 
should  pupils  have  for  use? 

8.  How  may  the  school  library  be 
utilized  as  a  help  in  teaching  reading? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  A  boat  in  a  river  displaces  8,000 
cubic  feet  of  water;  on  reaching  the 
ocean  it  rises  so  as  to  displace  only  7,800 
cubic  feet;  find  the  specific  gravity  of 
sea  water  and  the  weight  of  the  boat. 

2.  Why  is  it  easier  to  lift  a  body  by 
means  of  a  movable  pulley  than  by  a 
fixed  pulley?  Give  the  law  of  equili- 
brium in  case  of  a  movable  pulley. 

3.  To  what  principles  is  capillary 
action  due?  Give  the  difference  between 
the  terms  solution  and  saturated.  Give 
an  illustration  of  the  adhesion  of  gases 
to  liquids. 

4.  Draw  a  figure  and  explain  a  tur- 
bine. 

6.  What  would  be  the  height  of  a 
sulphuric  acid  barometer  (specific  grav- 
ity of  sulphuric  acid  1.85)  when  the 
mercurial  barometer  stands  29.36 
inches? 

6.  Explain  the  process  of  obtaining 
the  Roentgen  rays  (X  rays).  What  are 
some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
made  by  their  use? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  polarized  light? 
Name  any  practical  application  of  it. 

8.  How  much  ice  at  32**  is  required 
to  cool  10  pounds  of  mercury  at  300** 
to  the  freezing  point  of  water? 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Give  examples  synecdoche,  epi- 
gram, antithesis. 

2.  Define  sublimity,  and  give  five  of 
the  qualities  which  produce  emotion. 
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hood  of  God.  To  repeat  then, 
schools  should  aim  to  cultivate  in 
all  their  pupils  habits  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  cheerfulness,  obedi- 
ence, mastery,  self-control,  unsel- 
fishness. 

No  narrow,  exclusive  definition 
of  education  befits  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live.  That  of 
Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  I  think 
clearly  and  forcibly  states  its  true 
ends  and  aims. 

"Education  is  any  process  or  act 
which  results  in  knowledge,  power 
or  skill.  It  includes  not  only  teach- 
ing and  learning,  but  all  acts,  pro- 
cesses and  influences  which  occa- 
sion these  results,  whether  as 
scholarship,  culture,  habit  or  char- 
acter." Note  that  the  true  ends  of 
education  as  laid  down  by  this  high 
and  accepted  authority  are:  scholar- 
ship, culture,  habit,  character.  To 
these  might  be  added  for  the  public 
school  a  high  ideal  of  citizenship  in 
hearty  accord  with  our  democratic 
institutions. 

Time  forbids  a  discussion  of  all 
these  ends.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  habit,  permit  me  for  a  short  time 
to  speak  of  the  last  and  loftiest, 
character. 

Too  long  have  many  schools  all 
over  our  land  been  cursed  by  low 
ideals.  Even  to-day,  teachers  are  to 
be  found  who  feel  that  they  have 
fully  performed  their  duty  when 
they  have  given  their  pupils  an  ac- 


quaintance with  the  required  quan- 
tum of  arithmetic,  or  Latin,  or  sci- 
ence. The  boy  may  be  profane,  but 
he  understands  the  theory  of  cube 
root;  he  has  never  learned  self- 
control,  but  with  Caesar  he  has 
conquered  the  Gallic  tribes;  his 
honesty  is  not  above  suspicion,  but 
he  comprehends  the  binomial  the- 
orem ;  he  is  impure  in  thought  and 
act,  but  he  is  familiar  with  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis;  he  may  be  untruth- 
ful, but  he  can  talk  glibly  of  volts, 
oJims,  amperes,  resistance  coils,  and 
Wheatsone  bridges.  Think  you  this 
is  the  education  the  times  demand? 

To  shape  and  strengthen  charac- 
ter the  work  and  methods  of  a 
school  should  be  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  To  this  end  courses  of 
study  should  be  framed.  These  will 
require  the  best  thought  of  boaixis 
of  education,  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents. Then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
science,  language  and  mathematics, 
along  with  mental  acumen,  will  be 
acquired  the  virtues  of  truthfulness, 
obedience,  industry,  honesty,  fidel- 
ity, justice,  conscientiousness,  for- 
giveness, gratitude,  purity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
schools  take  care  to  produce  "man- 
ly men"  and  "womanly  women"  that 
these  will  be  sure  to  solve  many  of 
the  vexed  questions,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  moral  that  are  troubling 
the  world. 
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NATURE  WORK  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


BY  SARAH  W.  SMITH. 


To  live  rightly  is  to  live  in  right 
relation  to  God,  nature,  and  our  fel- 
lo^rs.    Then  if,  as  Spencer  says,  it  is 
the  office  of  education  to  prepare 
for  rig'ht  living,  is  it  wise  or  reason- 
able to  ignore  or  neglect  the  nature 
work  in  the  primary  grades?    If  by 
nature  study  we  meant  only  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  few  facts,  we  might 
safely  postpone  the  study  for  more 
mature  years,  providing  we  were 
sure  of  having  the  pupils  in  school 
then,     but    nature    work,    rightly 
taught,    means    the    formation    of 
habits  of  observation  and  discrimi- 
nation.   It  means  the  cultivation  of 
Ae  heart  as  well  as  the  head.     It 
means  the  multiplying  of  one's  re- 
sources and  power  of  enjoyment  an 
hundredfold  if  carried  on  in  the 
impressionable  period  of  life.    It  is 
the  ear  of  childhood  that  is  best 
fitted  to  "list  to  Nature's  teaching." 
Ours  are  dulled  by  the  din  of  traf- 
fic, the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
C3rmbals  of  men,  and  jarring  dis- 
cords from  within. 

Do  you  know  why  I  never  find 
four-leaved  clovers,  or  cocoons,  and 
but  seldom  a  bird's  nest?  Because 
I  never  had  my  attention  called  to 
them  in  the  days  when  I  had  leisure 
to  see.  This  lack  in  my  early  train- 
ing can  never  be  met  by  any  book 
knowledge  obtainable  since.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  because  one 


has  nature  all^about  him  he  must 
necessarily  know  her  ways.  I 
never  knew  even  a  country  boy  to 
make  careful,  accurate,  systematic 
observation,  or  even  obtain  much 
general  information,  of  the  world 
about  him  unaided  by  home  or 
school.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
unsatisfactory  answers  he  usually 
receives  in  his  early  quest  for 
knowledge  of  these  things,  and  so, 
not  being  able  to  understand  the 
most  common  phenomena  about 
him,  he  soon  forms  the  habit  of 
taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  thinking  very  little  about  it. 
Later  the  schools  teach  him  the  lazy 
habit  of  going  to  books  for  all  in- 
formation, so  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  Ije  desires  to  know  about 
birds  he  buys  and  reads  a  book  on 
birds,  or  if  he  wants  to  know  more 
about  plant  life  he  studies  Gray's 
"How  Plants  Grow",  and  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  studying  nature. 
The  moral  tone  of  every  school 
will  be  greatly  raised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  nature  studies  into  its 
curriculum.  It  gives  life  and  in- 
terest to  all  school  work,  puts  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  loving  sympathy 
as  no  dull  routine  work  can ;  gives 
the  children  thoughts  of  the  good, 
true  and  beautiful,  thus  crowding 
out  the  low,  mischievous  and  idle; 
leads  to  reverent,  loving  knowledge 
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of  the  Father  of  all,  and  teaches 
kindness  and  care  for  all  He  has 
made.  Then  the  fact  that  the  child 
enters  school  already  interested  and 
curious  regarding  the  world  of  na- 
ture makes  this  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance for  him,  which  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  consequence  in  these 
early  years  of  difficult  beginnings. 
Why,  then,  ignore  all  that  in  which 
he  is  interested  to  plunge  him  into 
that  for  which  he  has  no  use  and 
cares  naught?  What  does  he  care 
whether  bureau  is  spelled  with  an 
eau  or  uea;  whether  three  and  four 
are  seven  or  eight  unless  it  is  mar- 
bles and  he  is  playing  for  keeps; 
whether  a  certain  letter  begins  with 
the  right  or  left  curve,  while  he  does 
want  to  know  where  the  rain  comes 
from,  what  makes  the  creek  so 
crooked,  how  plants  grow,  and 
where  the  cricket  and  earth  worm 
live. 

May  not  the  child's  idea  of  rela- 
tive values  be  as  correct  as  ours, 
tinctured  with  worldly  prudence  and 
utilitarianism?  It  is  quite  too  com- 
mon for  ambitious  parents  and  a 
few  superintendents  and  high  school 
teachers  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
teaching  children  to  make  mud 
balls,  paint  butterflies,  and  make 
jimcracks  out  of  paper,  when  they 
might  forsooth  be  learning  the  mul- 
tiplication table  or  writing  their 
spelling  lesson!  not  realizing  that 
any  of  us  to-day  would  be  willing 
to  give  all  the  multiplication  table 
we  ever  knew  for  the  ability  to 
model  skilfully  in  clay,  paint  a  but- 


terfly, or  build  according  to  laws  of 
symmetry  and  beauty.  If  we  had 
power  to  do  the  greater,  the  less 
could  be  learned  in  any  odd  hours 
when  needed.  Let  us  not  long-er 
ignore  the  child's  natural  interests 
and  bent,  but  strive  to  cultivate  in 
him  all  his  God-g^ven  powers,  rather 
than  to  mold  him  according  to  our 
faulty  notions. 

While  in  the  National  Museum 
last  winter  I  saw  an  ignorant  look- 
ing man  leading  two  large,  bright- 
looking  boys,  possibly  of  eight  atid 
ten  years  of  age.  With  a  tight  grip 
on  the  hand  of  each  boy  the  father 
rushed  up  and  down  the  halls,  look- 
ing at  all  things,  but  really  seeing" 
nothing.  The  boys  hung  back,  de- 
siring to  see  things,  but  when  the 
younger  ventured  to  say,  "What  is 
that,  papa?"  he  was  silenced  with  a 
very  emphatic  "Now,  don't  be  ask- 
ing me  what  things  are;  I  don't 
know."  This  in  such  a  bothered, 
helpless  tone,  that  I  pitied  father 
and  boys.  In  my  note-book,  among 
mention  of  other  curiosities,  I  put 
down:  "Blind  father  leading  two 
wide-awake  boys."  And  I  sighed 
as  I  thought  of  the  numerous  blind 
leaders  —  not  of  the  blind,  but  of 
our  bright,  wide-awake  youth,  who 
are  having  their  eyes  closed  to  the 
beauties  all  around  them  that  they 
may  learn  books,  books,  and  hear 
words,  words,  when  the  mind  and 
heart  are  hungry  for  things.  They 
ask  bread  and  we  give  them  a  stone, 
and  then  when  they  acquire  some- 
thing of  an  appetite  for  stones,  we 
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i  tnra  about  and  chide  them  for  not 
liking  good,  wholesome  bread,  and 
for  not  developing  better  on  their 
hard  fare. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  getting  nature  work  into  the 
schools  is  that  it  is  not  in  the  teach- 
ers. If  the  teacher  is  full  of  this  sub- 
ject you  can't  keep  it  out  of  her 
school.  It  will  get  in  in  spite  of  un- 
favoring  boards  of  education  or  in- 
different superintendents.  Teach- 
ers not  having  been  taught  thus  in 
their  early  school  life  do  not  know 
how  to  adapt  the  knowledge  gained 
from  books  to  the  children's  needs 
and  comprehension.  All  honor  to 
the  teacher  who  confesses  ignor- 
ance but  is  willing  to  learn,  but  only 
contempt  for  those  who,  because 
they  do  not  know  'how,  declare  it  is 
not  being  and  cannot  be  done. 

To  those  who  believe  in  nature 
work  in  the  primary  grades,  but  do 
not  know  .how  to  teach  these  sub- 
jects to  little  children,  my  advice 
would  be  begin ;  begin  somewhere, 
anywhere,  only  begin.  Watch  the 
children.  Notice  in  what  they  are 
interested,  and  begin  with  that. 
Take  up  the  first  natural  object 
brought  by  the  children  into  the 
school  room,  investigate,  question, 
study;  consult  encyclopedias,  sci- 
entific works,  and  send  questions 
home  to  parents  by  the  children, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  next  maga- 
zine or  educational  paper  you  take 
up  will  have  an  article  on  the  very 
subject  before  you.  If  it  comes  too 
late  make  a  note  of  it  for  future  use. 


If  the  children  do  not  bring  you  co- 
coons, oak-balls,  leaves,  stones, 
fruit  and  flowers,  it  is  because  they 
have  never  been  encouraged  to  do 
so.  Take  the  next  pretty  leaf  that 
you  find  into  the  school  room  and 
in  the  first  few  restless  moments,  us- 
ually taken  to  crush  out  all  of  the 
play  spirit,  call  their  attention  to  the 
pretty  leaf  you  found,  and  see  how 
soon  your  table  will  Ke  literally  cov- 
ered with  pretty  leaves  brought  by 
the  children.  Then,  when  brought, 
use  them  for  language  work,  num- 
ber lesson,  or  for  seat  work.  Fas- 
ten a  bit  of  golden  rod  to  your  waist 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
one  will  bring  you  a  nice  large 
bunch.  Then  reward  them  with  a 
beautiful  gem  or  story  about  the 
golden  rod,  and  your  nature  work 
has  begun. 

But  do  you  fear  there  will  be  a 
lack  of  purpose  or  system  in  thus 
following  the  children's  lead?  Per- 
haps it  will  be  so  for  a  time,  but  you 
will  soon  find  order  coming  out  of 
chaos.  Their  gifts  and  finds  will 
group  themselves  around  a  few  main 
lines  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
give  subordinate  place  to  that  which 
is  not  to  your  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, you  will  find  September  the 
best  time  to  study  fruit,  which  will 
naturally  lead  you  to  the  study  of 
fruit  trees,  their  branching  and 
leaves.  "Ripe  apples  and  peaches 
and  plums,  I  am  glad  when  Septem- 
ber comes",  was  our  calendar  mot- 
to. "October  gave  a  party,  The 
leaves    by    hundreds    came."     Of 
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course  we  must  study  forest  trees, 
with  their  nuts  and  different  ways  of 
branching  in  October.  Seeds  and 
their  distribution  follow,  taking  up, 
first,  seeds  in  general,  their  kinds, 
use,  and  relation  to  plant  life.  The 
children  are  always  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  seed  that  must 
travel,  even  if  they  have  to  steal 
their  rides.  Then  after  making  a 
study  of  a  few  types  as  com  or 
wheat  among  grains,  and  milkweed 
or  thistle  among  winged  seeds,  you 
can  go  on  to  preparations  for  win- 
ter made  by  man,  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Frost,  snow,  crystallization, 
stones  and  domestic  animals  can  be 
studied  in  winter,  and  the  spring 
brings  its  own  subjects  in  the 
growth  of  bud,  leaf,  flower,  and  the 
coming  of  the  birds  and  their  nest 
building.  And  so  as  the  months 
and  seasons  roll  by,  the  children  will 
be  learning  to  interpret  the  tongues 
in  trees,  the  books  in  running 
brooks,  the  sermons  in  stones,  and 
to  see  the  good  in  every  thing. 

One  difficulty  the  teacher  has  to 
meet  in  the  line  of  work  is  the  de- 
sire for  tangible  results  on  the  part 
of  superintendents,  parents,  and  the 
teacher  herself.  The  best  results  in 
any  school  work  are  not  those 
brought  out  by  examinations.  They 
can  not  be  summed  up  in  per  cents, 
but  never  fear,  "after  many  days 
thou  shalt  see  of  the  travail  of  thy 
soul  and  be  satisfied."  I  was  so 
fortunate  once  as  to  be  in  a  kinder- 
garten when  the  children  were  re- 
ceiving their  first  lesson  in  painting 


with  water  colors;  children  four 
and  five  years  old.  The  colors  were 
placed  on  the  table  and  the  children 
shown  how  to  use  the  brush  and 
paint;  that  was  all.  Then  a  dande- 
lion fast  asleep,  as  the  children  de- 
scribed it,  and  one  wide  awake,  were 
given  to  each  child.  The  bud  was 
taken  first  and  they  were  told  to 
look  at  it,  paint  the  stem,  then  the 
other  parts.  The  courage  of  be- 
ginners is  marvelous.  No  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  his  ability  to 
do  just  as  told,  and  no  one  hesitated 
for  a  moment  when  the  opportunity- 
was  given.  Some  of  the  stems  were 
as  wide  as  your  little  finger,  and 
parts  that  should  point  downward 
stood  bravely  up.  No  fault  was 
found,  but  their  attention  was 
kindly  called  to  the  difference  be- 
tween theirs  and  the  real  dande- 
lions in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
eager  to  try  again,  seeing  where 
they  could  do  better.  I  am  afraid 
you  would  have  laughed  at  the  re- 
sult as  shown  on  paper,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  those,  litte  folks  went 
home  with  a  better  idea  of  a  dande- 
lion bud  than  many  of  us  have  at 
this  minute,  and  while  the  children 
got  a  vauable  lesson  in  observa- 
tion, I  got  one  in  methods,  and  I 
said,  how  much  better  to  let  them 
observe  the  real  thing,  each  for 
himself,  than  to  have  said,  "Chil- 
dren, this  is  the  stem,  see  me  paint 
it;  now  you  do  as  I  do",  resulting 
in  a  copy  of  the  teacher's  painting 
instead  of  copying  nature.  Do  not 
let   their    bungling    attempts    and 
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crude  results  discourage  you,  but 
remember  that  teachers  must  often 
walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight. 

Then,    too,   children    sometimes 
hujw  better  than  they  can  tell,  ow- 
ing to  limited  vocabularies.    One  of 
our  boys,   in  describing  the  blow 
fly,  said:  "It  lays  its  eggs  in  meat, 
and  they  batch  out  into  —  into  — 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  caterpil- 
lars or  butterflies."    Now,  that  boy 
did  really  know  more  about  flies 
than  I  did  when  I  began  teaching 
school.     He  knew  the  fly  passed 
through  the  larva  state,  and  he  only 
said  caterpillar  when  he  meant  mag- 
got.   Now,  I  can  almost  hear  ev- 
eryone of  you  saying,  "How  can  I 
find  time  for  all  these  things,  with 
the  reading,  writing,  number  work 
and  all  the  other  things  that  must 
be  done?"       May  I  suggest  a  few 
things   that   it   seems   to  me   you 
might  do,  for  I  would  be.  glad  to 
make  this  paper  practically  helpful 
Is  it  not  possible  to  so  mix  the  na- 
ture work  with  the  other  work  as 
to  take  very  little  extra  time  after 
all?    For  instance  while  studying 
the  apple  let  all  the  lessons  of  the 
day  gather   more  or   less   closely 
about  the  apple.    Sing  some  such 
pieces    as     "Shake,     shake,     the 
Branches,"  or  "Our  polished  house 
is  red  and  round,"  etc.    The  uses  of 
the  apple  will  furnish  material  for 
several  language  lessons,  the  mak- 
ing of  cider  will  give  you  a  chance 
for  a  temperance  lesson,  the  seeds 
and  their  five  croelles  may  be  used 
ior  the  lesson  in  numbers,  the  word 


apple  will  make  a  good  writing  les- 
son, and  a  story,  giving  the  history 
of  the  apple's  growth,  will  make  a 
delightful  reading  lesson,  if  written 
on  the  black  board.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  fact  of  getting  all 
the  reading  out  of  this  work  that 
you  can.  It  will  impress  the  facts- 
gained  on  the  memory,  and  a  child 
is  just  as  truly  learning  to  read 
when  he  holds  a  nice  red  apple  in 
his  hand  and  reads,  "This  is  a  red 
apple",  as  when  he  reads  from  his 
book,  "I  see  a  cat."  Primary 
teachers  will  find  a  hectograph  very 
helpful,  as  it  enables  you  to  make 
any  number  of  copies  of  easy  na- 
ture work  reading,  which  the  chil- 
dren love  to  take  home  and  read 
over  again  and  again.  Twenty-five 
cents  sent  to  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  will  procure  you  the 
ink  and  receipt,  and  they  are  easily 
made.  While  studying  the  apple 
the  children  can  model  the  apple  in 
clay,  cut  it  from  paper,  draw  it  on 
slate  with  colored  chalks  or  make  it 
with  shoe  pegs  for  seat  work,  also, 
modeling,  cutting,  drawing  the  half 
apple,  cut  horizontally  or  in  the  us- 
ual manner. 

This  month  we  have  been  singing 
ourselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  sea- 
son with  such  songs: 

"There's  a  purple  tint  on  the  wood- 
land leaves. 
The  winds  are  up  all  day." 

"Come  little  leaves,  said  the  wind 
one  day, 
Come  over  the  meadow  with  me 
and  play: 
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Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and 

gold, 
For  summer  is  ended  and  the  days 

grow  cold." 

"The  brown  birds  are  flying 
Like  leaves  through  the  sky." 

"I'm  only  a  little  red  leaflet." 

"What  do  the  leaves  say,  children?" 

and  others.  Then  come  the  de- 
description  and  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves,  talks  on  uses 
of  the  leaf,  and  why  the  trees  in  our 
clime  shed  their  leaves.  The  chil- 
dren's own  words  give  us  our  read- 
ing lessons,  and  the  number  of  leaf- 
lets on  a  leaf,  or  the  points  on  the 
maple  leaves  make  good  number 
work,  while  nature  stories  on  leaf 
and  tree  will  be  used  in  various 
ways,  and  for  seat  work  the  leaf 
was  modeled,  cut  and  drawn. 

The  number  of  classes  in  some 
schools  is  often  given  as  a  reason 
for  lack  of  time'to  do  this  work,  but 
I  have  known  something  like  this 
to  be  done.  The  whole  school  to- 
gether may  examine  the  object  un- 
der consideration,  the  very  young- 
est making  some  observations  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  remarks 
of  the  older  ones,  then,  when  the 
oral  work  is  finished,  the  most  ad- 
vanced class  can  write  out  a  con- 
nected statement  of  facts  gained, 
either  alone  or  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, on  a  blackboard,  while  an- 
other class  can  copy  only  a  few  sen- 
tences, perhaps,  and  still  another 
only  a  single  statement  or  a  few 
leading  words,  while  another  class 


read  from  the  blackboard  their  own 
sentences  made  und(*r  the  direction 
or  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
teacher.  Children  who  have  gro'wn 
apathetic  trying  to  put  themselves 
into  a  book  will  brighten  and 
quicken  when  the  work  becomes 
interesting  and  you  will  soon  be  ex- 
ulting over  your  bright  boys  and 
girls.  Drudgery,  without  love  or 
motive,  fosters  stupidity.  Dull  rou- 
tine and  lifeless  repetition  make 
lazy,  ambitionless  pupils. 

I  would  have  some  nature  work 
in  my  school  if  I  had  to  put  it  in  out 
of  school  hours.     Go  out  with  the 
children  at  noon  or  recess  time,  tak- 
ing slates  with  you  and  draw  the 
trees  or  leaves  or  hills  or  creeks,  if 
there  is  no  other  time,  but  I  believe 
there  is  always  time  for  that  which 
is  best  worth  while.    Enough  time 
is  wasted  in  many  schools  on  non- 
essentials to  give  ample  time  for  one 
lesson  a  day  in  nature  work.    I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  tendency  in  the 
best  schools  is  to  hold  the  children 
back  in  numbers  for  a  few  years  un- 
til their  reason  and  judgment  are 
better  developed.      Why  not  give 
some  of  this  time  to  nature  work? 
I  have  no  patience  with  teachers  or 
superintendents  who  are  all  the  time 
boasting  of  how  far  they  have  got 
their  beginning  classes  in  numbers. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  child  of  six 
years  may  be  taught  the  whole  mul- 
tiplication table  in  a  year,  but  of 
what  use  is  it  to  do  so?    He  does 
not  know  its  application,  and  it  can 
be  taught  with  so  much  less  effort, 
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both  on  your  part  and  his,  when  he 
is  ready  for  it.  He  would  much 
better  be  making  mud  balls.  Bet- 
ter teach  the  children  to  see  than  to 
count,  to  express  themselves  than 
to  say  words.  Let  us  strive  rather 
to  develop  the  children  than  to  en- 
velop them,  as  some  one  has  said. 
Let  us  not  only  give  them  time  to 
think,  but  something  to  think  about, 


teaching  them  to  study  subjects 
rather  than  to  go  through  books, 
to  enjoy  the  going  as  well  as  the 
getting  there,  to  listen  to  bird  and 
bee  and  babbling  brook,  and  be 
able  to  hear  "the  heavens  telling  the 
glory  of  God"  and  to  appreciate  to 
some  extent,  at  least,,  the  wonders 
of  His  handiwork. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


OIE  HUNDRED  EASY  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY   E.  E.  RICHARDS. 

The  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  aglow  from  the 
lamps  of  science;  we  talk,  write  and 
travel  by  electricity;  we  study  the 
motion  and  condition  of  the  stars 
rather  than  the  moon's  effect  on  the 
weather  or  the  crops. 

Modem  society  demands  and 
rightly  too,  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  pretends  intelligence  must 
know  something  of  the  elements  of 
natural  science.  The  teacher  who 
would  excel  in  her  work,  who 
would  have  her  influence  reach  be- 
yond her  school-room  must  equip 
herself  with  information  beyond  the 
simple  requirements  of  the  text 
book  and  the  teacher's  examina- 
tion. 

In  no  way  can  this  be  done  so 
successfully  as  in  work  in  nature 
study  and  simple  experiments. 


In  this  and  succeeding  articles, 
directions  will  be  given  for  per- 
forming 100  simple  experiments, 
all  having  relation  to  work  now 
taught  in  the  graded  and  common 
schools  of  the  state.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly made  as  described  and  no 
previous  study  is  necessary  to  per- 
form them  successfully.  They  will 
prove  of  especial  value  to  your 
classes  in  geography  and  physiol- 
ogy. Your  pupils  will  assist  you 
most  gladly  in  preparing  apparatus. 
There  is  an  ever  growing  demand 
for  science  knowledge  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  Paients  and  pupils 
alike  become  interested  in  experi- 
ments and  until  you  try  it  you  can- 
not estimate  the  value  of  such  work 
in  your  school.  Indifferent  pupils 
often  become  interested  in  all  their 
studies  and  the  discipline  of  the 
school  becomes  relatively  easy.  It 
is  urged  that  pupils  prepare  all  ap- 
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paratus  possible  for  them  and  that 
these  experiments  be  made  a  part 
of  opening  exercises.  One  experi- 
ment carefully  made  and  thorough- 
ly understood  is  enough  for  a  les- 
son. 

Will  you  kindly  gain  your  own 
consent  right  now  to  start  with  me 
in  this  work?  I  assure  you  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  journey. 

THE   AIR    PUMP.        TWENTY-FIVE 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The  most  interesting  and  useful 
single  piece  of  apparatus  for  a 
school  is  the  Air  Pump.  Twenty- 
five  experiments  are  here  given  and 
as  many  more  may  be  suggested  by 
ingenious  pupils. 

These  you  may  call 
your  75  pound  experi^ 
ments  for  they  all  de- 
pend upon  the  15  pound 
atmospheric  pressure. 
To  understand  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  air  pump 
it  is  well  that  we  first 
make  and  explain  the 
common  lift  or  "suc- 
tion" pump  such  as 
^^  may  be  found  in  wells 

^-^  and    cisterns.      Pupils 

here  see  the  action  of 
the  valves  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  "suction" 
pump  is  that  of  the  air 
pump. 


'8 


Secure 
chimney, 
tacks,  two  pieces  of  leather  and  a 


to  make  a  lift  or 
''suction"  pump. 

a   heavy   Argand    lamp 
two    good    corks,    two 


good  wire  or  a  forked  stick  for  a 
piston  rod.    Bore  smooth  holes  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  through  the  corks, 
then  place  the  lower  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1  with  leather  valve  fastened 
by    tack    so    that    it    covers    hole 
through  cork.     Insert  small  glass 
tube  or  one  of  rubber  to  reach  water 
in  cistern  and  arrange  cork  for  pis- 
ton with  valve  similar  to  first.      If 
necessary  wrap  the  piston  cork  with 
thread    that    it    may    fit    neatly, 
though  not  tightly.    When  the  pis- 
ton is  raised  a  partial  vacuum    is 
formed    between    the    corks    into 
which   the   15   pound   atmosphere 
pressure  forces  the  water  from  be- 
low.   When  the  piston  descends  the 
lower  valve  closes  and  the  upper 
rises  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
above  the  piston.     If  desirable   a 
hole  may  be  bored  with  a  broken 
file  as  at  s  and  a  spout  placed  in 
pump.    This  pump  will  work  per- 
fectly and  if  your  pupils  understand 
the  action  of  the  valves  they   are 
ready  to  study  the  air  pump. 

TO    MAKE   AN   AIR   PUMP.* 

The  directions  here  given  will  en- 
able any  school  to  have  this  useful 
piece  of  apparatus  at  the  most 
trivial  cost.  The  cost  need  not  be 
more  than  your  wages  for  one  day 
but  the  value  to  yourself  and  to 
your  school  will  be  many  times  such 
price.    To  make  this  pump  is  the 

*  Twining  and  Gillman  of  Newark,  O., 
furnish  an  8>^  inch  pump  carefully 
tested  for  $1.00.  They  supply  pump, 
plate  and  connections  for  $1.50,  pur- 
chaser to  pay  expressage. 
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hardest  task  I  shall  ask  of  you  and 
the  better  you  succeed  the  greater 
your  cause  for.  just  pride.  Secure 
a  piece  of  scrap  plate  glass  seven  or 
eight  inches  square  from  a  hard- 
ware or  drug  store  for  the  plate  of 
your  air  pump.  Through  the  cen- 
ter of  this  bore  a  smooth  round  hole 
about  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  di- 


FiG.  2.  R  is  a  receiver  made  from 
lantern  globe.  It  is  covered  by  a  small 
piece  of  glass. 

ameter  using  for  this  the  rough  end 
of  a  broken  file  held  in  a  common 
brace  such  as  carpenters  use.  Keep 
the  end  of  the  file  wet  with  turpen- 
tine, camphor  or  oil.  Some  emery 
powder  added  will  hasten  the  work. 
It  will  probably  require  fifteen  min- 
utes to  bore  the  hole.  Then  place 
some  emery  on  one  face  of  the  plate 
and  with  another  piece  of  glass 
grind  the  surface  perfectly  true. 
You  will  then  have  a  better  plate 
than  if  it  were  iron  or  brass  as  it 
will  not  corrode  or  rust  nor  will  it 
be  eaten  in  holes  by  acids.  For 
convenience  of  handling,  fit  your 
plate    into    a    little    wood    frame 


say  two  or  three  inches  high  leaving 
one  side  open  that  you  may  con- 
nect the  pump.  Fit  in  the  hole  of 
plate  an  inch  section  of  rubber  tub- 
ing through  which  pass  a  two  inch 
glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles. 
These  fittings  must  be  air  tight. 
You  are  now  ready  for  a  pump. 
Select  a  good  bicycle  pump  and  if 
the  piston  is  held  on  by  a  screw  re- 
move and  invert  the  leather.  You 
must  then  secure  a  bicycle  valve, 
take  apart  and  cut  off  from  the 
spring  enough  wire  that  when  put 
together  you  can  force  back  the 
valve  by  blowing  strongly.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  get  a  30  inch  piece 
of  f  inch  diameter  heavy  rubber 
tube  into  which  push  your  valve 
being  careful  that  the  valve  lifts 
toward '  the  piston  of  the  pump. 
Then  attach  the  pump  to  the  tube 
and  the  tube  to  the  glass  tube  in  the 
plate  when,  if  your  fittings  are  all 
perfect,  and  the  valves  properly  ar- 
ranged you  have  in  your  hands  a 
magnificent  triumph  in  apparatus 
making  and  an  appliance  with 
which  you  can  make  many  delight- 
ful and  useful  experiments. 

TO    MAKE    RKCEIVERS. 

Grind  all  vessels  from  which  you 
wish  to  exhaust  the  air  on  an  extra 
piece  of  glass  being  careful  to  see 
that  the  rim  is  perfect,  or  air  tight. 
It  is  well  to  have  two  sizes  of  emery 
powder,  coarse  and  fine.  Moisten 
the  emery  with  oil  or  water  when 
grinding.  Place  oil  or  vasaline  on 
plate  to  prevent  air  getting  under 
receiver. 
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Exp.  1.    The  Hand  Glass. 

Grind  the  ends  of  a  small  lantern 
globe,  then  place  on  plate  and  ex- 
haust the  air.  Allow  each  pupil  to 
experience  this  15  pounds  down- 
ward pressure  by  placing  hand  on 
receiver.  Turn  the  plate  sidewise 
or  invert  to  show  that  the  air 
presses  equally  in  all  directions. 

Exp.  2.  Bursting  Pressure  of 
Air. 

Have  a  pupil  stretch  very  tightly 
over  the  small  end  of  receiver  used 
in  Exp.  1  a  piece  of  dental  rubber. 
Exhaust  the  air  quickly  and  the 
pressure  of  the  outside  air  will  burst 
the  rubber  with  a  loud  report.  This 
rubber  may  be  gotten  at  any  dental 
office.  The  dentist  will  give  you 
waste  rubber  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
experiments. 

Exp.  3.  The  Magdeburg  Hemi- 
spheres. 

This  famous  experiment  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  making  a  re- 
ceiver of  a  glass  tumbler  or  glass 
cover  from  a  butter  dish  or  a  candy 
jar.  Exhaust  the  air  and  have  two 
pupils  try  to  pull  the  plate  and  the 
receiver  apart.  They  are  sure  to 
fail.  Of  course  you  must  remem- 
ber that  the  larger  the  mouth  of  the 
receiver  the  greater  the  area  pressed 
upon  and  the  greater  the  effort  re- 
quired to  separate  the  receiver  from 
the  plate.  You  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  to  keep  the  pump  at  work 
to  prevent  failure  from  leakage. 

Exp.  4.  The  Mouth  as  an  Air 
Pump. 

Repeat  No.  3  using  the  mouth  for 


exhausting.  Choose  a  large- 
mouthed  receiver.  It  will  be  found 
to  cling  tightly  to  the  plate.  This 
should  suggest  several  experiments 
wherein  the  mouth  may  be  used  to 
exhaust  or  to  condense  the  air. 
Exp.    5.      Fountain    in    Vacuo. 


Make  a  jet  tube  by  heating  in 
flame  of  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen 
burner  a  small  glass  tube.  When 
the  glass  has  softened  pull  asunder, 
then  break  off  the  small  end  so  that 
the  aperture  will  be  about  the  size 
of  a  knitting  needle.  Pass  the  tube 
through  a  close  grained  cork,  insert 
cork  in  bottle,  attach  small  section 
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of  rubber  to  end  of  tube.  Exhaust 
the  air  from  bottle  by  use  of  mouth, 
pinch  the  rubber  tube  tightly  to 
prevent  air  returning  to  bottle, 
place  tube  in  water  when  you  will 
have  a  good  fountain.  The  amount 
of  water  in  bottle  indicates  the  per- 
centage of  vacuum  you  produced. 
Explain  carefully  the  philosophy  of 
tiie  unbalanced  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
without,  and  a  lesser  pressure  with- 
in the  bottle. 
Exp.  6.     A  Pressure  Fountain. 


Exp.    7.     The    "Lung   Tester.'' 


Reverse  the  glass  tube  of  No.  5, 
fill  the  bottle  one-fourth  full  of 
water,  blow  strongly  into  the  jet 
ttibe  and  you  will  have  a  pressure 
fountain  the  height  of  which  will 
depend  upon  your  power  to  con- 
dense air  with  the  mouth. 


Blow  strongly  in  A 
when  a  jet  of  water  will 
leave  B.  C  is  the  con- 
densed air  above  the 
water.  After  blowing 
remove  cork  or  turn 
aside  the  tube  A  to  pre- 
vent back- flow  of  wdter 
in  your  face. 


You  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
the  success  of  No.  7.  It  removes 
conceit  from  the  mind  of  a  smart 
boy  better  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  Arrange  jet  tube  and 
condensing  tube  through  a  large 
two  hole  cork  using  half  gallon  bot- 
tle as  shown  in  figure.  The  inflow- 
ing tube  must  have  much  the  larger 
opening.  This  experiment  never 
fails. 

Exp.  8.  Air  Supports  Combus- 
tion. 

Grind  a  receiver  of  a  half  gallon 
or  three  quarts  capacity.  This  may 
'be  made  from  a  candy  jar  or  by 
grinding  out  the  bottom  of  a  three 
quart  bottle  using  first  the  smooth 
side  of  a  grindstone,  then  finish  on 
glass  plate  with  fine  emery.    Place 
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lighted  candle  under  receiver  and 
exhaust.    Explain. 

Exp.  9.    Air  Supports  Life. 

Place  a  live  mouse  under  receiver 
and  exhaust.  Better  still,  place 
flies  under  receiver  and  observe 
that  they  cannot  fly.  The  air  must 
be  well  exhausted  however  or  your 
experiment  will  fail.  Try  an  Eng- 
lish sparrow  under  receiver  but  do 
not  kill  the  bird.  It  doesn't  matter 
about  the  flies.  They  are  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

Exp.  10.    Air  in  Wood. 

Fasten  a  block  of  pine  in  the 
bottom  of  a  glass,  fill  with  water, 
place  under  receiver  and  exhaust. 
Hundreds  of  bubbles  will  arise  from 
the  wood.  Try  an  t%%  and  note  the 
air  bubbles. 

Exp.  11.    Air  in  Water. 

Place  a  bottle  of  water  under  re- 
ceiver and  exhaust.  When  the 
vacuum  is  good  you  will  see  hun- 
dreds of  bubbles  rising  through  the 
water.  Fishes  breathe  the  air  thus 
dissolved  in  water.  A  very  inter- 
esting experiment  is  to  place  a  fish 
in  water  under  receiver.  Watch  the 
bubbles  leave  its  mouth.  It  would 
soon  die  for  want  of  air. 

(Continued  next  month.) 


—  Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  that  Prof.  Mills  is,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "Flat  on  his  back  with 
"Grip",  and  as  a  result  his  article 
on  Arithmetic  does  not  appear  this 
month. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Super- 
intendents' Round  Table  held  at 
Dayton,  November  25  and  26,  the 
following  questions  on  the  subject 
of  drawing  were  proposed.  One  of 
the  leading  superintendents  of  the 
State  suggests  that  they  be  repub- 
lished in  this  department  of  the 
Monthly  for  the  consideration  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  in 
general.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
concise  and  pointed  answers  is  sent 
to  the  editor  at  an  early  date  a  sum- 
mary of  them  will  be  made  up  and 
published  sometime  in  the  near 
future.  Long  drazvn-out  communi- 
cations  without  pith  or  point  cannot 
be  considered. 

1  —  Why  is  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing so  barren  of  results? 

2  —  What  should  be  the  special 
purpose  of  drawing  in  the  Primary? 
The  Intermediate?  The  Grammar 
grades?  Should  it  be  the  same  in 
all? 

3  —  What  is  the  most  profitable 
material  and  method  for  each 
grade? 

4  —  When  and  how  far,  if  at  all, 
are  the  following  profitable:  Draw- 
ing from  the  flat?  Extensive  draw- 
ing of  types,  (cubes,  cylinders,  etc.)? 
Drawing  of  conventional  designs 
and  patterns?  Rough  sketching? 
Point  and  line  drawing?  G^lor 
work  or  charcoal? 

5  —  Is  the  drawing  of  natural  ob- 
jects    open     to    abuse?       What? 
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Would  an  ideal  course  closely  cor- 
relate drawing  with  nature  work? 

6  —  Are  there  drawing  drills 
(like  practice  of  scales  on  piano) 
tliat  are  profitable? 

7  —  Should  perspective  be 
taught  by  rule?  Where  should 
shading  begin? 

8  —  How  far  is  the  union  of  in- 
ventional  Geometry  with  drawing 
desirable?     Is  mechanical  drawing 


in  common  schools  profitable? 
Should  all  other  drawing  be  strict- 
ly free-hand? 

9  —  Should  drawing  cultivate  the 
imagination  or  be  strictly  limited 
to  representing  visual  impressions? 

10  —  What  can  be  done  to  give 
our  teachers  more  freedom  in  the 
use  of  the  crayon  as  a  means  of 

villustrative  teaching? 
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M  AMERICAN' 8  VISIT  TO  PESTALGZZI. 

[While  this  article  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  any  of  the  books  adopted  this  year,  yet 
we  leel  sure  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
members  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C— Ed.] 

[In  1818,  1819  Prof.  John  Gris- 
com,  of  New  York  City,  made  a 
study  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
charitable  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
home  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  a  work  of  two  vol- 
umes to  which  he  gave  the  name, 
"A  Year  in  Europe."  "No  one  vol- 
ume in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century',  says  Dr.  Barnard, 
*had  so  wide  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  educational,  re- 
formatory, and  preventive  meas- 
ures, directly  and  indirectly,  as 
this."  Ex-President  Jefferson  pro- 
nounced the  view  that  the  book 
gave  of  the  literary  and  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  countries  that  the 


author  visited  the  best  that  he  had 
ever  read.  He  said  he  found  in  it 
useful  hints  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in  establishing.  Griscom 
visited  Pestalozzi,  and  wrote  the  ac- 
count of  his  visit  that  is  reproduced 
below.  "A  Year  in  Europe"  is  now 
a  rare  book.  It  owes  much  of  its 
interest  to  the  fact  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  practical  educator  at  a  time 
when  little  was  known  about  Pesta- 
lozzi and  foreign  education  in  the 
United  States.  —  B.  A.  Hinsdale.] 
Breakfast  finished,  our  first  and 
chief  concern  here  was  to  visit  the 
celebrated  Institute  of  Pestalozzi. 
This  establishment  occupies  a  large 
castle  the  use  oit  which  was  granted 
to  Pestalozzi  by  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  when  the  town  of  Yverdun 
was  included  in  that  Canton,  and 
the   government   of   the    Pays   de 
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Vaud,  to  which  it  now  belongs,  con- 
tinues the  grant.  On  entering  the 
castle,  we  were  invited  into  a  pri- 
vate room.  I  gave  my  letters  to  the 
person  in  attendance,  who  took 
them  immediately  to  the  chief.  The 
good  old  man  soon  came  in,  seized 
me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  seeing 
my.  hat  on  my  head,  he  pointed  to 
it  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  with  his  eyes 
almost  filled  with  tears.  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  interpret  this  emotion, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wished  me  to 
take  it  of?.  He  answered  very  ear- 
nestly, "no,  no,  no,  keep  it  on,  you 
are  right."  He  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  us  and  as  he  speaks  French 
very  imperfectly,  and  with  an  indis- 
tinct accent,  he  said  he  would  call 
Monsieur  Greaves  to  talk  with  us. 
This  gentleman  soon  came  and  en- 
tered immediately  into  a  detail  of 
the  institution,  its  principles,  its 
spirit,  its  arrangement,  etc.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and,  as  I  found  up- 
on inquiry,  brother  to  the  lady 
whom  I  had  seen  at  Lausanne.  He 
has  been  some  weeks  with  Pesta- 
lozzi,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing the  system  thoroughly,  in 
order  to  aid  a  sister  in  England  in 
the  education  of  her  children.  He 
enters  warmly  into  its  concerns,  and 
will  be  useful  in  making  it  better 
known.  He  explained  to  us  very 
clearly  the  leading  ideas  and  views 
of  human  nature,  *  which  induced 
Pestalozzi  to  become  an  instructor 
of  youth.  The  two  great  instru- 
ments with  which  he  works  are  faith 
and  love.    He  discards  the  motives 


of  ambition  and  emulation,  as  un- 
necessary, and  as  tending  to  coun- 
teract the  sentiment  of  good  will 
toward  others.  He  thinks  there  is 
enough  in  the  intuitive  understand- 
ing of  every  child  to  accomplish  the 
complete  growth  and  maturity  of 
its  faculties,  if  its  reason  be  properly 
trained  and  nourished,  and  not 
warped  by  injudicious  treatment 
The  common  plans  of  education  he 
regards  as  too  artificial,  too  wide  a 
departure  from  nature.  Too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  memory, 
while  the  imagination  is  too  much 
neglected.  If  the  native  feelings  of 
the  heart  are  allowed  to  operate, 
under  the  domination  of  the  native 
powers  of  mind,  drawn  out  and  ex- 
panded by  faith  and  love,  the  child 
is  competent  of  itself  to  arrive 
gradually  at  the  most  correct  and 
important  conclusions  in  relig-ion 
and  science.  There  is  a  native  and 
inherent  life,  which  only  requires  to 
be  cherished  by  genial  treatment  to 
bring  it  into  the  full  attainment  of 
truth,  and  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  its  being.  He  therefore  insists 
upon  the  greatest  pains  being  taken 
to  draw  out  this  native  life  and  to 
preserve  it  in  full  vigor.  There  is  a 
constant  danger  of  urging  the  child 
forward  beyond  its  natural  strength, 
of  anticipating  its  conclusions  and 
thus  weakening  its  confidence  in  its 
own  powers.  In  the  plans  he  adopts 
nothing  is  to  be  got  by  heart.  The 
understanding  is  to  be  thoroughly 
reached,  and  then  the  memory  will 
take  care  of  itself. 
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His  school  consists  at  present  of 
about  ninety  boys,  German,  Prus- 
sian, French,  Swiss,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  English.  It  is  divided  into 
four  principal  classes,  according  to 
the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
These  classes  are  subdivided  into 
others.  There  are  seven  school 
rooms  in  the  castle,  and  twelve 
teachers  or  professors.  His  head 
professor,  Joseph  Schmidt,  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  institution,  and 
is  a  very  efficient  and  worthy  man. 
He  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  German 
Cantons  and  speaks  and  writes  per- 
fectly the  German  and  French.  He 
is  a  man  of  modest  demeanor  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  institution. 
He  has  written  treatises  on  several 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
and  adapted  to  its  methods. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the 
different  school-rooms,  witnessing 
the  exercises  of  the  scholars.  Very 
few  books  are  used,  as  it  is  expected 
the  children  can  read  well  before 
they  come  there.  But  to  describe 
the  modes  of  teaching,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  clearly  intelligible,  would 
rquire  much  more  time  and  space 
than  I  can  possibly  allot  to  it,  were 
1  ever  so  competent  to  make  it 
known.  We  saw  the  exercises  of 
arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  math- 
ematics, lessons  in  music  and  gym- 
nastics, something  of  geography, 
French,  Latin,  and  German.  To 
teach  a  school,  in  the  way  practised 
here,  without  book,  and  almost  en- 
tirely by  verbal  instruction,  is  ex- 
tremely   laborious.     The    teacher 


must  be  constantly  with  the  child, 
always  talking,  questioning,  ex- 
plaining, and  repeating.  The  pu- 
pils, however,  by  this  process,  are 
brought  into  very  close  intimacy 
with  the  instructor.  Their  capaci- 
ties, all  their  faculties  and  propensi- 
ties, become  laid  open  to  his  obser- 
vation. This  gives  him  an  advant- 
age, which  cannot  possibly  be 
gained,  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
which  schools  are  generally  taught. 
The  children  look  well,  appear  very 
contented,  and  apparently  live  in 
great  harmony  one  with  another; 
which,  considering  the  diversity  of 
national  character  and  temper  here 
collected,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  spirit  of  love  and  affection 
which  sways  the  breast  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  and  extends 
its  benign  influence  throughout  all 
the  departments.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went,  with  Pestalozzi,  Greaves, 
and  Bucholz,  a  German  clergyman, 
(who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  the  insti- 
tution), and  one  or  two  others,  to 
visit  a  free  school  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen children,  which  Pestalozzi  has 
established  in  the  village  of  Clendy, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle. 
These  are  the  children  taken  from 
the  families  of  poor  people,  selected 
on  account  of  their  character  and 
talents,  in  order  to  be  educated  as 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  principles  and  ope- 
ration of  the  system.  One-half  of 
them  are  boys  and  the  other  half 
girls.  Their  principal  instructor  is 
a  sister  of  Schmidt,  the  chief  master. 
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an  exceeding  clever  and  interesting 
young  woman.  She  has  another 
sister  also  with  her,  younger  than 
herself,  who  vvill  soon  become  qual- 
ified to  act  as  instructor.  These  pu- 
pils were  exercised  before  us,  in 
arithmetic,  in  drawing,  and  in 
music.  The  girls,  seated  round  a 
table,  and  busy  with  their  needles, 
had  questions  in  arithmetic  given 
them  by  the  mistress,  which  they 
were  to  solve  by  their  heads.  They 
are  thus  led  on,  from  the  most  sim- 
ple beginnings,  to  comprehend  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  to 
work  questions  with  great  expert- 
ness,  solely  by  a  mental  process.  A 
male  teacher  is  provided  for  the 
boys  though  the  mistress  often  as- 
sists in  their  instruction.  This  little 
school  promises  to  be  well  cared 
for,  and  of  service  to  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  cause.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  its  appearance,  and  with  the 
assurance  it  affords,  that  whatever 
there  is  of  value  and  importance  in 
this  system,  it  will  not  be  lost. 

The  success  of  this  mode  of  in- 
struction, greatly  depends  upon  the 
personal  qualifications  of  those  who 
undertake  to  conduct  it.  There  is 
nothing  of  mechanism  in  it,  as  in 
the  Lancasterian  plan;  no  laying 
down  of  precise  rules  for  managing 
classes,  etc.  It  is  all  mind  and  feel- 
mg^>  Its  arrangements  must  always 
depend  on  the  ages,  talents,  and 
tempers  of  the  scholars,  and  re- 
quire, on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
the  most  diligent  and  faithful  atten- 
tion.   Above  all,  it  requires  that  the 


teacher  should  consider  himself  as 
the  father  and  bosom  friend  of  his- 
pupils,  and  to  be  animated  with  the 
most  affectionate  desires  for  their 
good.    Pestalozzi  himself  is  all  this^ 
His  heart  glows  with  such  a  spirit^ 
that  the  good  old  man  can  hardly 
refrain  from  bestowing  kisses  on  all 
with  whom  he  is  concerned.     He 
holds  out  his  hands  to  his  pupils  on 
every  occasion,  and  they  love  him 
as  a  child  loves  its  mother.     His 
plan  of  teaching  is  just  fit  for  the 
domestic  fireside,  with  a  father  or 
mother  in  the  centre,  and  a  circle 
of  happy  children  around  them.  He 
is  aware  of  this,  and  wishes  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  his  plan  to- 
every  parent.    Pestalozzi  is  seven- 
ty-two years  of  age.     It  has  been, 
quite  unfortunate  for  the  progress- 
of  his  system  on  the  continent,  that 
he  pays  so  little  attention  to  exter- 
iors, regarding  dress,  furniture,  etc.,. 
as  of  no  moment  whatever,  provid- 
ed the  mind  and  heart  be  right. 

The  weather  continuing  wet, 
we  resolved  to  wait  till  the  mor- 
row, and  take  the  diligence  to  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva.  Much  of  the 
day  was  spent  at  the  castle,  in  the 
school-rooms,  and  in  conversation 
with  Greaves.  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  we  attended  last  evening, 
to  the  religious  exercise  which  ter- 
minates the  business  of  the  day. 
The  scholars  assembled  in  a  room 
called  the  chapel,  but  very  simply 
furnished,  with  benches,  and  a  table. 
When  all  were  collected,  Pestalozzi, . 
directing  his  face  chiefly  td  the  boys, . 
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began  to  speak  in  German,  moving 
about,  from  side  to  side,  directing 
his  attention,  for  some  time,  to  the 
boys  on  his  right,  and  then  advanc- 
ing toward  those  on  his  left.  This 
motion  backward  and  forward,  con- 
tinued about  twenty  minutes;  he 
was  constantly  speaking,  and  some- 
times with  considerable  earnestness. 
It  was  altogether  unintelligible  to 
me,  but  I  afterwards  learned,  that  it 
consisted  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  noticing 
particularly  everything  of  moment, 
and  intermingling  the  whole  with 
short  prayers,  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  dis- 
course. If,  for  example,  any  of  the 
boys  had  quarrelled,  '^r  behaved  un- 
seemly to  each  other,  or  to  their 
teacher,  he  would  speak  to  the  case, 
and  accompany  his  remarks  with  a 
pious  ejaculation.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  sometimes  engages  more 
formally  in  this  exercise.  As  it  was 
it  appeared  to  gain  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  It  was  con- 
cluded by  reading,  from  a  small 
book,  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn 
or  psalm. 

A  company  of  English  visitors 
attended  at  the  castle  to-day,  con- 
asting  of  men  and  women.  The 
boys  performed  some  of  their  gym- 
nastic exercises  before  them,  con- 


sisting chiefly  of  simple,  but  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  arms, 
legs,  feet,  head,  etc.,  stepping, 
marching,  turning  and  jumping,  all 
intended  to  exercise  the  various 
muscles  which  give  motion  to  the 
limbs  and  head,  and  to  make  the 
boys  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  all  those  movements.  This  ex- 
ercise took  place  in  one  of  the  large 
bed-rooms.  We  attended,  by  in- 
vitation, last  evening  a  lecture  given 
by  Schmidt,  the  head  teacher,  to  a 
number  of  young  men,  among 
whom  were  four  Russians,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  gain  information, 
in  England,  and  other  countries, 
relative  to  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing. They  had  been  in  England, 
and  spoke  our  language  tolerably 
well.  The  lectures  are  to  illustrate 
more  fully,  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses adopted  in  the  Pestalozzian 
institution. 

We  had  the  company,  this  even- 
ing, at  our  lodgings,  of  Frederick 
Bucholz,  who  was  lately  a  chaplain 
to  the  king's  German  legion  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  been  some  time  with 
Pestalozzi,  and  was  able  to  give  us 
more  information  with  respect  to 
some  parts  of  the  system,  than  we 
could  obtain  by  a  short  visit  to  the 
school  itself. 
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Primary  Education Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  School New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  Review Chicago,  111. 

Southern  Schools Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers'  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. Madison,  Wis. 


ISQS 

—  Happy  New  Year. 

—  Make  good  resolutions,  and 
—  keep  them. 

-^  There  is  a  growing  and  per- 
haps unfortunate  tendency  in  con- 
servative educational  circles  to  poke 
fun  at  the  new  cult,  "Child  Study." 
This  tendency  is  not  lessened  by  the 
silly  stuff  that  is  being  published  as 
the  result  of  "investigation"  in  the 
new  field.    Here  is  a  sample:  — 

"Fear  was  first  manifested  in  the 
fifth  week.  The  child  was  laid  nude 
on  the  bed,  whereupon  he  started 
and  threw  up  his  arms  as  though 
afraid  of  falling.     His  fears  were 
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removed  by  throwing  a  light  cover- 
ing over  him  or  by  putting  on  a 
garment." 

The  absurdity  of  this  performance 
as  a  means  of  reaching  valuable 
psychological  conclusions  deserves 
the  castigating  pen  of  a  Dickens. 
Think  of  trying  to  get  "scientific" 
data  by  watching  the  antics  of  an 
unclad  baby  when  placed  upon  a 
cold  counterpane !  Suppose  the  child 
had  been  similarly  treated  the  week 
before:  it  would  very  likely  have 
"thrown  up  its  arms",  or  screamed 
or  done  some  other  thing,  and  then 
the  experimenters  could  have  sol- 
emnly recorded  the  momentous  fact 
that  it  ^'manifested  fear"  during  the 
iowrth  week.  At  this  rate  we  shall 
soon  need  a  society  to  rescue  babies 
from  being  "child  studied"  into 
croup  and  tonsilitis,  also  a  censor- 
ship to  protect  educational  literature 
from  the  infliction  of  unmitigated 
slop.  —  Learning  to  do  by  Doing. 

—  After  the  article  by  Mr.  Sim- 
ians on  "Up  Stream"  was  in  print, 
the  following  characteristic  note, 
which  we  tdke  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lishing, was  received  from  him: 

"Some  time  since,  I  wrote  a  de- 
scription or  narration  of  one  of  our 
journeys  "Up  Stream"  and  sent  the 
same  to  Brother  Burns.  He  sent 
the  same  to  you.  What  I  wish  to 
say  is  this:  If  you  ever  publish  the 
saipe,  I  wish  the  following  added 
somewhere  in  the  article. 

"Do  not  take  pupils  on  such  an 
excursion  oftener  than  once  a  year. 


Put  your  hard  licks  on  the  old 
Common  Branches  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  the  good  old  way.  Many 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  nature 
studies  and  elementary  science  will 
swing  far  to  the  extreme  before  the 
good  sense  of  the  common  people 
will  bring  them  back  with  a  reac- 
tion."      

ON  TO  WASHINGTON. 

The  announcement  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  very  satis- 
factory to  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 
We  ought  to  carry  off  the  banner 
for  the  largest  attendance  again  as 
we  did  in  1894  when  the  meeting 
was  held  at  Asbury  Park.  To  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  State 
this  will  furnish  the  one  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  to  visit  our  beautiful 
Capital  City  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Great 
Association.  Ordinarily  speaking, 
no  teacher  can  aflford  to  miss  it. 
Begin  to  get  ready  as  soon  as  you 
read  this,  and  tell  your  friends  about 
it.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  quote  the  following  from  a  let- 
ter sent  by  Secretary  Irwin  Shepard 
to  the  editor  December  11, 1897: 

Let  me  repeat  the  essentials  of 
the  announcement.  The  Washing- 
ton meeting  will  be  from  the  even- 
ing of  July  7  to  the  evening  of  July 
12,  inclusive.  No  sessions  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  Saturday,  July  9.  The  churches 
of  Washington  will  be  invited  to 
arrange  for  sermons  and  addresses 
on  Sunday,  July  10.  It  is  believed 
that  this  rest  in  the  midst  of  the 
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forty  meetings  of  the  Association 
will  be  an  agreeable  relief,  and  by 
this  selection  of  dates  for  opening 
and  closing,  Sunday  travel  going 
to  and  from  the  convention  will  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Council  will  meet 
July  6,  and  7.  The  Trunk  Line 
and  Central  Passenger  Associations 
have  granted  already  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  f2.00 
membership  fee.  On  the  14th  inst. 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  will 
take  action  upon  our  further  appli- 
cation touching  the  matter  of  de- 
posit and  extension  of  tickets  to 
August  31,  a  matter  which  is  essen> 
tial  to  a  final  decision  with  respect 
to  Washington,  since  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
conditioned  upon  such  action 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion. We  are  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  failure  upon  their 
part  to  grant  what  we  ask.  We 
have  also  asked  for  four  dates  of 
sale  in  Trunk  Line  territory;  viz., 
July  4,  5,  and  G,  and  7.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  be  unable  to  get  four 
dates.  In  that  event,  the  dates  will 
be  5,  6,  and  7  in  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory and  correspondingly  earlier 
dates  in  connecting  associations. 


THE    FIRST   CALL    TO    CHATTANOOGA. 

The  meetings  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  22-24,  1898.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  sessions  will  be  de- 
voted to  regular  discussions,  and 
the  afternoon  sessions  to  confer- 
ences on  important  subjects.  "The 
Mission  of  the  Elementary  School," 


"The  Township  High  School,"^ 
"Vacation  Schools",  and  "Continu- 
ous Sessions  at  Normal  Schools,"' 
are  among  the  topics  which  will  be 
discussed  by  experts  from  the  Su- 
perintendent's point  of  view.  "What 
can  Child  Study  contribute  to  the 
Science  of  Education?"  is  a  question 
that  will  be  treated  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  services 
that  may  be  rendered  by  investiga- 
tions in  this  line.  The  aesthetic  side 
of  education  will  receive  attention 
in  a  paper  on  "the  Influence  of 
Music  and  Music  study  upon 
character,"  and  in  an  address 
by  Dr.  Harris  on  "The  value 
of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic 
in  Education."  Gov.  Robt.  L.  Tay- 
lor, one  of  the  famous  orators  of 
the  South,  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  famous  Dr.  Scovel 
of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  promised  an 
address  on  "Realizing  the  Final 
Aim  of  Education." 

State  Supt.  Grace  R.  Patton  has 
agreed  to  organize  a  conference  of 
State  Superintendents.  The  Her- 
bart  Society  promises  an  interesting 
program  for  its  sessions.  The  af- 
ternoon conferences  will  take  up 
"School  Hygiene,"  "Promotions" 
and  "The  Improvement  of  our 
Common  Schools."  A  youth  who 
passes  through  the  elementary 
schools,  the  high  school,  the  col- 
lege and  the  professional  school  en- 
ters his  profession  in  America  two 
or  three  years  later  than  if  he  had 
studied  in  the  schools  of  England,. 
France  and    Germany;   and   it   is 
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hoped  that  these  conferences  will 
bring  to  light  some  causes  of  this 
waste  of  time  and  effort  in  our 
schools. 

The  hotels  have  agreed  to  make 
the  usual  reduction  in  rates.  The 
Southeastern  Passenger  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  rate  of  one  first- 
class  fare  for  the  round  trip  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  favorable  rates  are 
expected  from  the  other  passenger 
associations.  The  views  of  scenery 
from  Lookout  Mountain  are  unsur- 
passed. The  municipal  authorities 
of  Chattanooga  are  taking  steps  to 
provide  for  the  superintendents  and 
educators  who  will  attend  the  meet- 
ings, a  grand,  good  time.    . 

Accompanying  the  above  an- 
nouncement from  Hon.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  the 
Department,  there  was  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  the  Chairman  of  the  West- 
em  Passenger  Association  was  very 
desirous  of  determining  the  number 
of  persons  from  each  state  in  his 
territory  who  would  likely  attend 
the  meeting  with  a  view  of  granting 
a  proper  reduction  of  rates  should 
the  number  warrant.  The  editor 
kas  no  means  of  determining  the 
number  likely  to  attend  from  Ohio, 
but  replied  that  while  no  definite 
number  could  be  named,  the  State 
would  be  largely  represented.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  attendance 
from  Ohio  will  prove  that  we  are 
not  mistaken.  The  trip  will  be  a  de- 
lightful one,  the  distance  is  not 
great,  and  the  meeting  is  import- 


ant.   Ohio  ought  to  be  and  we  be* 
lieve  will  be  largely  represented. 

The  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion will  also  hold  its  semi-annuat 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment. The  President,  Johtu 
McDonald,  editor  of  the  Western 
School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
has  jprepared  an  excellent  program 
and  the  meeting  is  already  an  as- 
sured success. 


THE  NEXT  STATE  MEETING. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Association  has  selected  Put- 
in-Bay as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting  and  June  29, 
30  and  July  1  as  the  time.  Assur- 
ances, backed  by  bonds  given  by 
responsible  signers  not  interested 
in  the  Hotel  Victory,  are  offered  by 
the  proprietors  of  that  hotel.  They 
also  agr^e  to  assign  rooms  in  ad- 
vance; provide  for  registration 
through  cards,  so  that  no  delay  in 
reaching  rooms  will  occur;  and  they 
further  agree  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion of  membership  tickets  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  secure  the  re- 
duced rates  which  they  offer.  The 
distance  to  points  outside  of  Ohio^ 
offering  invitations  for  the  meeting, 
together  with  the  fact  that  only 
single  lines  of  railroad  reach  them, 
led  the  committee  to  hesitate  to  lo- 
cate the  next  meeting  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state. 

The  committee  were  instructed 
by  resolution  of  the  Association  to 
avoid  large  cities  in  making  choice 
of  place  for  the  next  meeting.     If 
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it  had  not  been  so  instructed,  the 
time  of  meeting  would  have  been 
changed  to  December  1898,  and 
Columbus  chosen  as  the  place. 

The  committee  will  ask  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  next  meeting  to  make 
such  a  change,  and  thus  give  the 
members  a  chance  to  express  their 
wishes  in  the  matter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  Victory 
will  succeed  in  releasing  themselves 
from  the  undesirable  position  in  the 
estimation  of  Ohio  teachers  which 
they  have  held  since  the  meeting  of 
1896. 

Rates  to  the  National  meeting 
ty  way  of  the  state  meeting  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  exceed  those 
direct  to  Washington  and  the 
greater  number  of  those  attending 
the  Washington  meeting  will  de- 
sire a  circuitous  route  which  will 
enable  them  to  visit  other  eastern 
points  of  interest  besides  the 
National  Capital. 

The  committee  are  sure  they  did 
the  best  thing  for  the  state  associa- 
tion under  the  circumstances. 
J.  H.  SNYDER,  Secretary. 

STATE    ASSOCIATION     OF   TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

BY  C.  L.  DICKBY. 

The  State  Association  of  Town- 
ship Superintendents  held  a  very 
successful  session  at  Columbus, 
December  28.  Owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  reduced  rates  had  not  been 
secured  from  the  railroads,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  large,  but  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  all  the  subjects 


on  the  program  for  discussion,  and 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  mem- 
bers in  their  work,  more  than  made 
up  for  the  lack  of  numbers.     The 
Boxwell  and  Workman  Laws  were 
discussed   at   some   length.       The 
hope  was  expressed  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Boxwell  Law  might  be 
so  amended  as  to  make  the  payment 
of   tuition   compulsory   instead    of 
optional  as  it  is  at  present.    The  ob- 
jections to  the  Workman  Law  were 
fully  considered  and  several  possi- 
ble remedies  for  some  of  the  weak 
points  were  suggested.    There  was 
a  general  expression  of  willingness 
to  join  with  the  opponents  of  the 
Workman  Law  in  securing  amend- 
ments looking  to  its  improvement. 
Many  of  the  Townshin  Superinten- 
dents are  also  Principals  of  High 
Schools  which  have  been  the  result 
of  better  organization  made  possi- 
ble by  the  present  school  law.     In 
every  case  the  Superintendent  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Township 
High  School  and  Township  Super- 
vision would  suffer  an  irreparable 
injury   by   a   return   to   the   three 
director     system.       Commissioner 
Corson  was  present  during  a  part 
of    one  session.      The    Township 
Superintendents  recognize  in  him  a 
loyal  and  sympathetic  friend  and  he 
is  always  sure  of  a  welcome  at  their 
sessions.     The  Commissioner  had 
a  very  pardonable  pride  in  present- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion  copies  of   the  Report  of   the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  to  the  Na-    j 
tional  Educational  Association,  on 
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Rural  Schools.  Ohio  is  the  second 
state  to  secure  the  plates' of  this 
exceedingly  valuable  report  and  the 
members  of  the  Association  fully 
appreciated  the  prompt  action  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  kindness  of 
the  Public  Printer,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Bindery  in  stopping  other  work, 
which  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
secure  this  report  so  soon  after  its 
publication. 

The  advance  sheets  of  the  Com- 
missioner's annual  report  in  which 
he  discusses  fully  the  rural  school 
question  were  also  on  hand  for  dis- 
tribution. Commissioner-elect,  Su- 
perintendent L.  D.  Bonebrake 
dropped  in  during  the  afternoon 
session  and  being  introduced  by 
the  president  assured  the  members 
of  his  interest  in  their  work  and  his 
desire  to  help  solve  the  Rural 
School  Problem.  He  suggested  a 
union  of  several  townships,  giving 
the  supervisor  from  thirty  to  fifty 
schools  as  a  possible  solution  of  the 
question  of  supervision.  This  sug- 
gestion is  in  direct  accord  with  the 
recommendation  of  Commissioner 
Corson  in  his  last  report. 

The  Association  is  especially 
fortunate  in  having  so  many  warm 
friends  among  the  City  Superin- 
tendents and  High  School  Men  of 
the  State.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  present  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  session  and  upon  invitation 
participated  in  the  discussions. 

The  evening  session  was  occu- 
pied in  the  consideration    of  such 


questions  as;  What  do  you  do 
when  you  visit  a  school?  What  is 
the  new  geography?  The  School 
Library,  and  other  live  topics. 

After  spendii^g  some  time  in  the 
renewal  of  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Put-in-Bay  with 
the  State  Association. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION   OF   SCHOOL  EX- 
AMINERS. 

RY   R.  W.  MITCHELL. 

The  State  Association  of  School 
Examiners  held  one  of  the  most 
spirited  meetings  since  its  organi- 
zation in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Library  Building  in  Columbus, 
December  29  and  30.  There  were 
present  about  sixty-five  school  ex- 
aminers. 

In  the  absence  of  Pres.  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  Prin.  I.  M.  Jordan  was 
elected  to  preside  and  Supt.  R.  W. 
Mitchell  as  secretary  pro  tem. 

During  the  first  day  the  dis- 
cussions were  very  interesting, 
bringing  out  many  suggestions  of 
the  best  methods  of  examining  ap- 
plicants for  certificates. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  in  the  examination  of  young 
and  inexperienced  applicants  as 
much  oral  work  in  theory  and  meth« 
ods  of  teaching  should  be  used  as 
possible.  That  teachers  of  exper* 
ience  who  are  falling  below  the 
standard  at  present  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  drop  out  of  the  profession. 

That  County  Examiners  should 
use  the  State  Reading  Course  as  the 
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basis  of  examinations  in  Theory 
and  Practice  and  Literature.  That 
the  Examiners  should  exert  every 
influence  in  their  power  to  encour- 
age the  teachers  to  belong  to  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circles  and 
read  the  whole  Course,  Prof.  Pearson 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  subject, 
^'Institute  Work"  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  work  being  done  in  Geog- 
raphy by  the  ^'Committee  on  Geog- 
raphy" appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Schools.  Mr.  Gal- 
breath,  State  Librarian,  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  workings  of  the 
State  Circulating  Library.  Any 
organization  or  school  can  secure 
the  loan  of  books  in  lots  of  twenty- 
five  by  paying  the'  express  charges 
both  ways.  After  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  topics  committees  were 
selected  to  draft  resolutions  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Association  for 
adoption. 

The  discussion  on  "Issuing 
Primary  Certificates"  brought  out 
the  expression  from  all  that  they 
should  be  given  only  to  teachers  of 
recognized  ability  to  do  special 
primary  work. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend 
that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  ap- 
plicants for  special  certificates  shall 
be  required  to  be  examined  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
number  of  examinations,  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting    of    Messrs.  J.  A.  Wil- 


cox, S.  P.  Humphrey  and  C.  S. 
Fay.  Mr.  Wilcox  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas,  we  find  after  a  careful 
trial,  that  the  number  of  examina- 
tions— ten  held  in  one  year,  as  al- 
lowed by  law — is  insufficient  in 
some  of  the  counties  for  the  exam- 
iners to  do  justice  to  the  applicants, 
owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  classes ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  ex- 
aminations be  limited  in  such  coun- 
ties as  have  had  from  500  to  700  ap- 
plications in  the  preceding  year,  to 
12;  over  700  applications,  to  15. 

Resolved y  That  the  examiners  be 
allowed  mileage  at  the  rate  of  5 
cents  per  mile  to  and  from  the  place 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  by  the 
most  practicable  route. 

Some  of  the  members  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  amount  allowed 
for  mileage  as  too  low,  but  after  an 
extended  discussion  the  resolutions 
were  adopted.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  the  general  assem- 
bly to  embody  them  into  law  at  the 
coming  session. 

A  resolution  of  three  years  ago, 
urging  abstinence  on  the  part  of 
teachers  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  referred  to  before  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations 
reported  as  follows: 

For  President,  S.  P.  Humphreys, 
Ironton;  Vice  President,  E.  Bur- 
gess, Lancaster;  Secretary,  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Granville;  Ex.  Com.  D.  C. 
Meek,  Mansfield;    Horace  Stokes, 
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Delaware,  G.  W.  Bnimbaugh,  Day- 
ton. 

The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted.  .  The  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

At  the  state  examination  of 
teachers  held  in  Columbus,  Decem- 
ber 28,  29  and  30,  1897,  74  appli- 
cants were  registered  and  41  cer- 
tificates were  granted,  of  which 
number  14  were  high  school  life, 
26  common  school  life  and  one 
special  life  in  music.  The  following 
are  the  successful  applicants: 

High  school  life — E.  R.  Booth, 
Cincinnati;  J.  E.  Collins,  West 
Union;  A.  M.  Farlow,  Barlow; 
Watson  H.  Gregg,  Quaker  City; 
George  B.  Haggett,  Lx)uisville; 
James  Ross,  Carysville;  D.  C.  Ry- 
boH,  Galion;  J.  F.  Smith,  Findlay; 
W.  0.  Smith,  Arcanum;  O.  M. 
Soule,  Seven  Mile;  Ira  W.  Stahl, 
Rockford;  Nettie  M.  Alderman, 
Ironton;  Nettie  Anderson,  Win- 
ton  Place;  Mary  B.  Furness,  Wal- 
nut Hills. 

Common  school  life — Charles  A. 
Arganbright,  Lafayette ;  Sheldon 
F.  Ball,  Toledo;  B.  O.  Bristline, 
Bradner;  Edwin  M.  Craig,  New 
Vienna;  James  A.  Frazier,  As- 
buf)^;  A.  C.  Fries,  Grove  City;  C.  E. 
Githens,  Wellsburg;  D.  F.  Grier, 
Courtland;  Henry  A.  Hartman, 
Van  Wert;  F.  L.  Lytle,  Copley;  J. 
C  Little,  Waynesville;  G.  E.  Miller, 
Linton  Mills;  I.  L.  Mitchell,  Cleve- 
land; W.  M.  Plum,  Ashville;  J.  W. 


Reynolds,  Camden;  W.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Holgate;  Alfred  Ross, 
Moors  Hill,  Indiana;  J.  E.  Scama- 
hom,  Brilliant;  J.  L.  Selby,  Green- 
ville; A.  L.  Sigrist,  Dundee;  T.  M. 
Taylor,  Dunlap;  Elmef  T.  Trott, 
Byesville;  John  I.  Ward,  Toledo; 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  Quaker  City;  W.  W. 
Young,  St.  Mar>'s;  May  Trumper, 
Bryan. 

Special  life,  music — Arnold  J. 
Gantvoort,  Cincinnati. 

Examinations  for  1898  will  be 
held  June  21,  22  and  23  and  De- 
cember 27,  28  and  29. 

The  following  officers  were  elec- 
ted for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  D.  Simkins,  St.  Marys; 
clerk,  C.  W.  Bennett.  Piqua;  treas- 
urer, W.  W.  Boyd,  Marietta;  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  board, 
Charles  Haupert,  Wooster,  and  J. 
P.  Sharkey,  Eaton. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  Bellevue  Public  Schools 
are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
the  High  School  attendance  having 
reached  one  hundred  and  ten.  The 
Principal  of  the  High  School  is  H. 
C.  Bates  who  has  three  assistants. 
Supt.  Warner  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  good  work  he  has  accom- 
plished. 

—  The  next  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
County  Teachers'  Association 
which  embraces  Ashland,  Medina 
and  Wayne  counties  will  be  held  at 
Orrville  January  28  and  29.  Supt. 
J.  B.  Mohler  of  Orrville  is  making 
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preparations  for  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting. 

—  The  Fremont  High  School, 
Will  D.  Ross,  Principal,  has  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pupils  and  a  senior  class  of  thirty- 
six. 

—  The  Stark  County  Teachers' 
Institute  held  its  annual  fall  session 
at  Louisville  December  26  and  27. 
The  instructors  were  Mr.  J.  A. 
Leonard  and  Miss  Lelia  Patridge. 
Our  correspondent  writes  that  "it  is 
generally  conceded  that  this  was  the 
best  short  session  of  the  institute 
ever  held  in  the  county." 

—  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon  of  Mansfield 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  Reading  Circle 
work.  The  city  circle  enrolls  fifty- 
six  members  and  a  carefully  pre- 
pared program  for  the  year  has  been 
printed.  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  is  surely 
growing  in  importance  and  value  to 
the  teachers  of  Ohio  each  year. 

—  Salem  dedicated  two  new 
school  buildings  in  November.  The 
High  School  in  that  city  enrolls 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pupils. 
W.  H.  Maurer  is  Principal. 

—  John  E.  Nelson,  formerly  of 
Ohio,  but  now  superintendent  at 
Marengo,  Illinois,  is  succeeding  ad- 
mirably in  his  work  in  that  town. 
He  has  a  corps  of  ten  teachers  with 
one  hundred  in  the  High  School. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  F.  J.  Roller  of  Niles  for  a 
copy  of  the  Annual  Reporjt  of  the 


Public  Schools  of  that  city.  This 
Report  contains  the  course  of  study 
and  many  very  valuable  sugfgcs- 
tions  from  the  superintendent. 

—  The  Granville  Public  S:l'.ools 
hA\  c  an  enrollment  of  three  hardred 
and  thirty-two  with  seventy-five  in 
the  High  School,  seventeen  of 
whom  are  in  the  graduating  class. 
Twenty-two  Boxwell  graduates 
from  the  township  attend  the 
High  School,  the  tuition  being  paid 
by  the  township  board.  G.  A. 
Chambers  is  superintendent. 

—  The  Guernsey  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  at  Cambridge 
the  week  beginning  December  27. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  J.  P. 
Gordy  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
and  Supt.  J.  C.  Hartzler  of  Newark. 

—  Since  Supt.  Arthur  Powell 
took  charge  of  the  Marion  schools 
eight  years  ago  the  High  School 
has  increased  from  eighty-seven  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and 
the  grades  below  the  High  School 
from  twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  to  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
A  comparison  of  the  increase  in 
the  High  School  with  that  below  the 
High  School  is  very  suggestive. 
On  account  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  High  School  this  year  an  addi- 
tional teacher  has  been  employed. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  of 
Marion  that  twenty-three  of  their 
number  are  reading  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Course,  and  that  several  others  are 
taking  the  University  Extension 
Course  in  history. 
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—  The  editor  had  a  pleasant  visit 
to  Cuyahoga  county  December  10 
and  11.  On  the  first  named  date  it 
was  his  privilege  to  take  part  in  the 
dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new 
public  school  building  at  Glenville. 
The  schools  in  this  rapidly  growing 
suburb  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  and  exceptional  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  of  Supt.  Cully 
was  expressed  by  every  one. 

On  the  morning  of  December  11 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  which  is  develop- 
ing at  a  very  rapid  rate  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Thwing.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  talk 
was  made  to  the  Cuyahoga  Teach- 
ers' Association  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  county. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett  of  Piqua 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  G.  A.  R.  of 
Ohio.  The  editor  does  not  know  his 
military  title  but  presumes  that 
"Colonel"  is  not  entirely  out  of 
place. 

—  Supt.  F.  S.  Coultrap  of  Nel- 
sonville,  C.  L.  Boyer  of  Logan, 
E.  S.  Monce  of  Haydenville  and  C. 
L.  Martzolflf  of  Buchtel,  and 
their  teachers,  numbering  fifty  in  all, 
spent  Friday,  December  17,  in  vis- 
iting the  Columbus  city  schools. 

—  The  Darke  County  Teachers* 
Association  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  State.     The  meeting  held   at 


Greenville,  December  18,  was  an 
enthusiastic  one.  Supt.  R.  W. 
Mitchell  of  Celina  made  two  excel- 
lent talks  and  the  general  discussion 
on  "How  To  Make  the  Coming  In- 
stitute Most  Helpful"  was  partici- 
pated in  by  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers. The  school  commissioner 
made  a  talk  at  the  afternoon  session. 

—  The  Sixty-first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
shows  a  total  enrollment  of  52,987 
with  3,241  in  the  different .  High 
Schools. 

—  The  following  paragraph  on 
"Reading"  is  quoted  from  a  recent 
report  of  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  of 
Bamesville. 

The  importance  of  good  instruc- 
tion in  reading  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated; the  ability  to  read  is  the 
key  to  all  recorded  knowledge.  The 
aims  in  teaching  this  subject,  which 
the  teacher  should  constantly  keep 
in  mirid,  are  to  enable  children  (1) 
to  read  understandingly,  fluently 
and  intelligibly;  (2)  to  gain 
thought  from  the  printed  page ;  (3) 
to  distinguish  good  from  bad  read- 
ing; and  (4)  to  form  a  taste  for  lit- 
erature and  the  habit  of  reading 
good  books.  The  attitude  of  the 
teacher  is  all  important;  if  she  en- 
ters into  the  instruction  enthusias- 
tically the  pupils  will  be  inspired  by 
her  enthusiasm ;  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  the  reading  lesson 
interesting. 

—  The  Society  of  Psychological 
and  Pedagogical  Inquiry  have  se- 
lected the  following  subjects  for 
special  investigation  for  1897-8. 
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I. 

1.  Psychology.  The  Nature  of 
the  Process  of  Will. 

(a)  James'  Psychology.  Vol.  II, 
pages  486  to  593. 

(b)  Carpenter's  Mental  Physi- 
ology. 

(c)  James'  Will  to  Believe,  and 
other  Essavs. 

(d)  Mind,  July,  1897.  Types  of 
Will,  A.  F.  Shaud.  Also,  the 
Standard  Psychologies  on  Willing, 
and  articles  in  Mind,  the  Philosoph- 
ical Review,  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology. 

II. 

2.  Pedagogy.  A  Critical  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  University 
Extension  Plans  in  Matter  and  Ar- 
rangement. Reference  is  here  made 
directly  to  the  different  plans : 

(a)  Chautauqua. 

(b)  Cosmopolitan  University. 

(c)  Chicago  Herald. 

(d)  London  Correspondence  Col- 
lege. 

(e)  The  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(f)  The  University  of  Chicago. 

III. 

8.  Child  Study.  The  Nature  of 
the  Child  as  Revealed  in  its  Folk- 
lore, its  Imaginative  Stories,  its 
Fears,  and  its  Choice  of  Plays. 

(a)  Studies  of  Childhood.    Sully. 

(b)  Mental  Development  of 
Child  and  Race.    Baldwin. 

(c)  Religious  Consciousness  of 
Children.  M.  W.  Calkins,  in  New 
World,  December,  1896. 

(d)  Theological  Life  of  Cali- 
fornia Children.  Barnes,  Pedagog- 
ical Seminary,  Vol.  II. 

(e)  Study  of  Conversion.  Star- 
buck,  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy, January,  1897. 

(f)  Some  Aspects  of  Religious 


Growth.  Starbuck,  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  October,  1897. 

(g)  Study  of  Fears.  G.  S.  Hall, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
January,  1897. 

(h)  Old  Age  and  Death.  Scott, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
October,  1897. 

—  The  fall  meeting  of  the  Rich- 
land County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Shelby  in  November. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  Round  Table  discussions  in 
which  Miss  Ada  Gedney  of  Shelby 
talked  of  Methods  of  Teaching 
Primary  Numbers,  Supt.  W.  S. 
Lynch  of  Belleville  of  Civics  in  the 
Public  Schools,  Miss  Sarah  Marvin 
of  Mansfield  on  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing History,  Miss  Mary  Aberle  also 
of  Mansfield  on  The  Cultivation  of 
the  Reading  Habit.  Supt.  Lanehart 
of  Butler  and  Supt.  T.  S.  Huggart 
of  Shelby  both  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Bertha 
Ruess  and  Mrs.  Anna  Mills,  both  of 
the  Mansfield  High  School,  made 
excellent  addresses,  the  one  giving 
a  review  of  Halleck's  psychology, 
the  other  speaking  on  the  Literature 
Work  of  the  Reading  Circle.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Meese  of  Mansfield  deliv- 
ered a  vivid  descriptive  lecture  on 
Through  Norseland.  The  last  ad- 
dress of  the  day  was  from  Dr.  Bash- 
ford  of  Delaware.  It  was  necessar- 
ily brief  but  with  its  brevity  came  a 
promise  of  his  presence  at  a  future 
meeting.  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  count>^  was 
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large  and  the  general  verdict  was 
\  that  the  session  was  one  of  the 
I   most  profitable  held  for  some  years. 

—  The  Putnam  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  second  ses- 
sion at  l^eipsic,  O.,  Dec.  11,  1897. 

"A  Greeting",  an  original  poem, 
was  read  by  J.  W.  Gilmore.  Dr.  C. 
W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  O.,  in  dis- 
cussing "Methods  in  Geography", 
said  that,  as  a  rule,  teachers  fail 
most  in  teaching  reading;  next  in 
teaching  geography.  Geography  is 
too  often  presented  as  a  bundle  of 
dry  facts  rather  than  real  facts  con- 
nected with  the  earth.  Observation 
and  correct  expression  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy. History,  literature,  and  ge- 
ography are  used  more  in  life  than 
other  branches;  -hence  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  geography  well. 

F,  E.  Brooke  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  "Making  a  Citizen." 
P.  D.  Amstutz  showed  why  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  "Needed  Legis- 
lation" to  give  it  the  protection 
other  professions  have. 

Dr.  Bennett,  in  presenting 
"School  Management",  gave,  as 
objects  of  school  government,  to 
maintain  authority,  to  reform  of- 
fenders, to  prevent  others  from  do- 
ing wrong,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  children.  Improper  punishments 
are  sarcasm,  ridicule,  standing  on 
the  floor,  retaining  after  school, 
scolding,  harshness,  and  corporal 
punishment-  Proper  punishments 
are  private  reproof,  deprivation  of 


privileges,  visiting  parents,  restora- 
tion of  damages,  and  apology. 

Dr.  Newman  talked  on  "How 
Make  Schools  More  Practical." 

—  The  regular  session  of  the 
Erie  County  Teachers*  Association 
was  held'  at  Vermilion,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 4. 

Many  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  towns  in  the  county 
were  present  and  greatly  helped  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success. 

Most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by 
discussing  the  various  subjects  on 
the  program ;  the  Round  Table  was 
made  prominent,  and  many  of  the 
teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions,  thus  making  the  meet- 
ing helpful,  interesting  and  useful 
to  those  who  were  present.  The 
subjects  in  which  the  most  interest 
was  manifested,  were  those  relating 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  to 
the  teaching  of  multiplication. 

During  the  noon  intermission, 
Supt.  E.  J.  Shives  very  ably  enter- 
tained the  teachers,  by  using  his 
Phonograph,  and  explaining  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine. 

—  The  Preble  County  Teachers* 
Association  held  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Eaton  December  11. 
The  Round  Table  discussion  of  the 
Reading  Circle  work  and  the  "In- 
dividuality" fad  proved  that  the 
teachers  are  all  wide-awake. 

Prin.  E.  W.  Wilkinson  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Supt.  J.  W.  McKinnon 
of  Middletown  made  addresses  in 
the  afternoon  to  an  audience  of  five 
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hundred  people  and  both  were  en- 
thusiastically received.  Teachers 
and  school  patrons  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  were  present. 

—  The  first  quarterly  session  of 
the  Athens  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Glouster  November 
27.  Fully  three  times  as  many 
teachers  were  present  as  on  any 
similar  occasion  last  year,  and  all 
seemed  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 

Most  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
the  "how"  of  teaching,  which  re- 
sulted in  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

Educational  matters  in  Athens 
County  are  on  the  advance,  and 
with  superintendency  for  our  com- 
mon schools,  as  a  start,  we  shall 
be  well  on  the  road  to  success. 

—  One  of  the  best  quarterly  ses- 
sions of  the  Lawrence  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Burlington,  Saturday,  December  4. 

The  principal  discussions  were  on 
Grammar  as  given  by  T.  Howard 
Winters  of  Ironton,  and  Literature 
by  C.  A.  Woodworth  of  Hanging 
Rock.  Tlie  former  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Reading.  The  prevail- 
ing sentiment  was  to  inculcate  the 
habit  of  reading  substantial,  solid, 
lifegiving  literature  and  to  discour- 
age in  every  possible  way  the  read- 
ing of  low  grade  novels. 

The  main  ideas  set  forth  in  Liter- 
ature were:  1.  To  begin  literature 
with  the  study  and  reading  of  liv- 
ing    American     authors.     2.     To 


learn  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poem,  or  book  was  writ- 
ten. 3.  To  reproduce  in  some  way 
(better  by  writing)  what  is  read. 

—  There  were  thirty-five  teach- 
ers from  St.  Marys  and  vicinity  in 
attendance  at  the  N.  W.  O.  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  at  Lima,  O., 
November  26  and  27.  All  repK>rt  a 
good  time  at  the  meeting. 

—  The  next  annual  session  of  the 
Auglaize  County  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  at  Wapakoneta, 
O.,  the  week  beginning  August  15, 
1898.  The  Executive  Committee 
have  secured  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial  of 
Lockland,  O.,  and  Byron  W.  King- 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Prof,  in  the 
Schools  of  Oratory  in  that  city. 
Supt.  Dial's  ef!i(^ient  work  in  our 
last  institute  merited  the  praise  of 
every  teacher;  and  his  return  will 
be  hailed  with  a  hearty  welcome  by 
the  teachers  of  Auglaize  County. 
Prof.  King  comes  well  recommend- 
ed as  an  instructor  in  institutes.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  also  of  the  Board  of  County 
Examiners  that  every  teacher  in  the 
County  be  present  at  our  next  An- 
nual Institute  and  help  make  it  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  County. 

—  Tlie  Clermont  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  second  ses- 
sion of  the  year  at  Williamsburg- 
December  11.  Pros.  W.  O.  Robin- 
son presided.  At  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion a  paper,  "Teaching  in  Com- 
mon Schools",  was  read  by  M.  E. 
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Applegate  of  Goshen,  and  discussed 
by  Supt's.  Cronin,  Tumipseed  and 
others. 

A  solo,  "Unanswered",  was  beau- 
tifully rendered  by  Supt.  Chatterton 
of  Batavia. 

A  paper,  "The  Lazy  Teacher",  bv 
Geo.  P.  Hibbets  of  Nicholsville, 
was  well  written  and  well  received. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Ladies' 
Quartet  of  Williamsburg  rendered 
a  most  pleasing  "Lullaby."  This 
was  followed  by  a  paper,  "Neces- 
sity of  Preparation",  by  T.  P.  Pierce 
of  Bethel. 

The  Association  was  then  highly 
entertained  and  instructed  by  the 
address  of  Supt.  John  Burke  of 
Newport,  Ky.,  on  "The  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans." 

Supt.  Chatterton  by  request  again 
favored  the  audience  with  music. 
The  session  was  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.  Adjourned  to  meet 
in  Batavia. 

—  The  many  friends  of  John  C 
Ridge  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that 
he  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his 
severe  illness.  He  was  able  to 
spend  some  time  in  Columbus,  holi- 
day week,  and  v<^s  the  recipient  of 
a  beautiful  gold  headed  cane  pre- 
sented by  a  number  of  life-long 
friends. 

—The  Morgan  County  teachers 
held  an  Association  at  Stockport, 
December  11.  At  the  forenoon 
session  "Arithmetic  in  Our  County 
Schools"  was  discussed  by  a  large 
number  of  teachers  led  by  H.  M. 


Finley.  In  the  afternoon,  "The 
Present  System  of  Examinations  in 
Ohio"  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  White 
and  C.  W.  Newberry.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  address  on  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
by  Fred  Sillery  who  showed  in  an 
interesting,  practical  way,  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  Course.  Miss  Coral  Clark 
read  a  paper  reviewing  "Macbeth," 
H.  M.  Finley  discussed  "Patriot- 
ism in  Our  Schools,"  a  number  of 
those  present  discussed  "Litera- 
ture in  the  Schools,"  Miss  Stead- 
man  told  of  "Penmanship  Yester- 
day and  To-day,"  and  C.  W.  Nay- 
lor  talked  on  "Township  Supervis- 
ion." 

— Principal  H.  M.  Linn  of  the 
Sandusky  High  School  read  a  very 
interesting  and  sugestive  paper  on 
"The  Place  of  American  History  in 
Our  Schools"  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  County  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation held  in  Columbus,  December 
18. 

— Tht  Berea  schools  enroll  487 
pupils.  For  the  past  four  months 
the  percent  of  attenance  has  aver- 
aged 97. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Dixon  of  Marsh- 
field  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
"Township  Educational  Rallies"  in 
Athens  county  and  held  a  very  en- 
thusiastic meeting  at  Pleasanton 
the  evening  of  December  21. 
School  board,  citizens  and  teachers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, many  of  whom  expressed 
themselves  as  having  heard,  for  the 
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first  time,  the  subject  so  plainly  put. 
Supt.  Dixon  was  at  his  best,  and  his 
remarks  elicited  much  applause. 
The  next  rally  will  be  held  at  Al- 
bany some  time  in  January. 

— The  following  preliminary 
programme  is  announced  for  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Union,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School, 
Thirteenth  and  Spring  Garden 
streets,  on  February  18  and  19, 
1898: 

February  18 — Forenoon,  busi- 
ness meeting;  afternoon,  addresses 
of  welcome;  topic  for  discussion, 
"The  Training  of  the  Kinder- 
garten,'' Mrs.  AHce  Putnam,  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of 
Boston;  evening,  public  meeting, 
addresses  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of 
Brooklyn,  topic  to  be  announced, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
on  "Infancy  and  Education." 

February  19 — Forenoon,  confer- 
ence; afternoon,  reception  to  dele- 
gates: evening,  addresses  by  Miss 
Susan  Blow,  James  L.  Hughes, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tor- 
onto, and  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
"The  Kindergarten  as  a  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory." 

It  is  anticipated  that  between  200 
and  300  kindergartners  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. The  Philadelphia  Branch 
of  the  union  is  already  making 
preparations  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  delegates. 

Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  President  of    the  union, 


which  is  composed  of  upwards  of 
thirty  branch  associations  of  kin- 
dergartners organized  in  as  many 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  National  Kindergarten  Un- 
ion was  organized  in  1892  at  Sar- 
atoga, at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  In  1895 
a  .preliminary  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston,  and  in  1896  the  first  Con- 
vention was  held  in  New  York. 
The  Second  Convention  was  held 
last  April  in  St.  Louis. 

— H.  Z.  Hobson  is  succeeding 
admirably  in  his  new  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Saline ville 
schools.  His  corps  of  teachers 
numbers  twelve,  and  the  enrollment 
of  pupils  is  nearly  seven  hundred. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

America7i  Book  Co,,   Cincinnati ,, 

a: 

Stories  of  Ohio.  By  William 
Dean  Ho  wells.  These  Stories  are 
told  in  Howells's  inimitable  style, 
and  are  entertaining,  interesting, 
and  instructive.  They  should  be 
read  by  the  boys  aud  girls  of  our 
public  schools  both  for  their  liter- 
ary value  and  also  for  the  State 
pride  which  they  will  certainly  de- 
velop. 

Giyin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Introduction  by  Hammond 
Lamont,  Associate  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Brown  University. 
Price  60c. 


Editorial  Deparimefit, 
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Classics  for  Children:  Undine, 
A  Tale  by  Frederick  Baron  De  La 
MotleFouque.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Abby  L.  Alger.    Price  30c. 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,,  Chicago, 
III, : 

Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Life 
and  Education,  By  J.  L.  Spalding, 
Bishop  of  Peoria.     Price  $1.00. 


Scot  I,  Foresman  &  Co,,  Chica- 
go. Ill, : 

A  Parliamentary  Syllabus.  By 
Joseph  T.  Robert,  Principal,  The 
Robert  School  of  Parliamentary 
Law,  Chicago.  Contains  twenty- 
four  progressive  Lessons. 

Stories  of  Greek  Gods,  Heroes 
and  Men.  By  Caroline  H.  Harding 
and  Samuel  B.  Harding. 

Getting  On  in  the  World,  or 
Hints  on  Success  in  Life,  By  Wil- 
liam Mathews,  LL.  D. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York: 
The  American  College  in  Ameri- 
can  Life      By    Charles    Franklin 
Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 


The  fanuary  Atlantic  contains 
contributions  from  J.  Firmin  Coar, 
Edwin  L.  Godkin,  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  John  Muir,  Gilbert  Parker, 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  Eugene  Wam- 
l>augh,  and  others.  The  paper  which 
will  attract  universal  attention  is 
that  by  Edward  M.  Shepard  on  the 


recent  New  York  Election,  entitled, 
'  *The  Political  Regeneration  of  New 
York.'*  

Among  the  many  interesting 
things  found  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  fanuary  are  "Rodeu's  Comer" 
— A  Novel  —  by  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman;  "A  Group  of  Players"  by 
Laurence  Hutton,  and  "The  New 
North-west"  by  J.  A.  Wheelock. 


Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wolfe,  Engraved  by 
Richard  A.  Muller,  furnishes  the 
Frontispiece  for  the  fa^iuary  Cen- 
tury, The  first  number  of  "The 
Adventures  of  Francois"  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  appears,  and  Martha  Lit- 
tlefield  Phillips  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  *' Recollect- 
ions of  Washington  and  His  Friends 
as  preserved  in  the  family  of  Na- 
thaniel Greene." 


The  fanuary  St,  Nicholas  is  full 
if  interest  for  both  young  and  old. 
Among  the  many  valuable  articles 
are  the  following:  "A  Bird's  Store- 
house," "Reasoning  out  a  Metrop- 
olis," "Johny  and  the  Giant,"  and 
"Christmas  Eve  at  Mother  Hub- 
bard's."   

"Our  Coast  Defences"  by  Maj.- 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  "The  Future 
of  Bimetallism"  by  Senator  George 
G.  Vest,  and  "The  Political  Out- 
look" by  Henry  Watterson  are 
among  the  many  interesting  arti- 
cles in  the  fanuary  Forum. 
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Irish's  ''Americaji  and  British 
Authors''  is  very  popular  both  as  a 
text -book  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  also  for  use  in  reading 
circles,  literary  clubs,  etc.  It  has 
recently  been  adopted  for  use  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Bucyrus,  Bel- 
laire,  Galion,  DeGraff,  Pataskala, 
and  many  other  places  in  Ohio. 


The  Educational  Review  opens  its 
fifteenth  volume  and  eighth  year 
with  the  January  number,  which 
includes  a  striking  paper  in  which 
Some  Socialist  and  Anarchist 
Views  of  Education  are  cdntribu- 
ted  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Matchett, 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Lucien  San- 
ial  and  Miss  Gertrude  B.  Kelly; 
and  papers  on  School  Building  in 
New  York  City  by  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
illustrated ;  Education  in  Hawaii  by 
F.  B.  Dressier;  etc.  Other  articles 
to  appear  early  in  1898  are  The 
Public  School  Community  Life  by 
Jas.  K."  Paulding;  The  Future  of 
the  Public  School  by  E.  J.  James; 
Civil  Service  Reform  and  the 
Teaching  Profession  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen;  Economy  of  High  Wages 
for  Teachers  by  John  Davidson; 
Religious  Instruction  in  American 
Schools  by  Levi  Seeley;  Public 
Education  vs.  State  Education  by 
Andrew  S.  Draper;  American 
Graduate  Schools  by  A.  H.  Ed- 
gren;  The  Educational  System  of 
California  by  E.  E.  Gates,  etc.,  etc. 


The  frontispiece  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Arena  is  a  portrait 
of  Henry  George,  the  prophet  of 
the  American  Republic.  The  first 
article  is  Part  II  of  "Freedom  and 


its  Opportunities,"  by  Governor 
John  R.  Rogers,  of  Washing^ton,  a 
fearless  man  of  the  people.  The 
second  article,  "Our  Interstate  Pro- 
tective Tariffs,"  by  James  J.  Wait, 
is  an  able  exposition  of  the  evils  of 
discriminating  freight  charg^es  by 
the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
"Our  Friends  the  Enemy"  is  a 
contribution  of  great  interest  and 
value,  by  John  D.  Spence,  of  To- 
ronto, on  the  relations,  social  and 
political,  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Canadians  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  "Muni- 
cipal Proprietorship"  is  ably  dis- 
cussed in  the  affirmative  by  Au- 
gustus L.  Mason,  ex-president  of 
the  IndianapoHs  Street  Railroad 
Company.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower's  in- 
teresting and  eloquent  article  is  on 
"Jame^  G.  Clark,  the  American 
Laureate  of  Labor."  Helen  Camp- 
bell, in  a  strong  article  on  "Amer- 
ican Domesticity,"  points  out  the 
reasons  of  the  apparent  decay  of 
the  domestic  life,  but  draws  a  hope- 
ful conclusion  as  to  the  future.  In 
the  "Tributes  to  Henry  George" 
four  American  poets  lay  their 
wreaths  on  the  tomb  of  the  man 
who  saw  and  prophesied.  The 
fiction  of  the  number  is  a  striking 
and  amusing  apologue  by  Charwin 
Lesbald,  entitled  "The  Smelting  of 
the  Hon.  Jerry  Webb."  "Mistle- 
toe" is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful 
nature  sketch  by  Rev.  Robert 
Blight.  In  "The  Higher  Civiliza- 
tion versus  Vivisection,"  Rosa  G. 
Abbott  presents  a  humane  and  pa- 
thetic appeal  against  the  unwar- 
ranted abuse  of  animals  and  the 
dissection  of  them  alive  in  particu- 
lar. 
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ANOTHER   CHAPTER  ON   COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  LAST 
FOOTBALL  SEASON. 


BY  ALSTON  ELLIS. 


We  are  a  pleasure  seeking  people, 
and  in  the  chase  for  what  we  call  hap- 
piness, are  restive  under  wholesome  re- 
straint and  do  not  like  to  have  any 
dnty  held  up  before  us  as  an  admoni- 
tion to  a  change  of  policy.  We  read 
the  poet's  statement  that  happiness  is 
onr  being's  end  and  aim,  and  devote 
too  much  time  in  grasping  whatever 
goes  before,  evading  our  outstretched 
hand  and  luring  us  on  into  the  paths 
of  idleness  and,  mayhap,  moral  degra- 
dation. If  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  he  can  also  be 
paged,  morally,  by  the  pleasures  he 
Keks.  Life  must  have  some  periods 
of  recreation,  some  surcease  from  toil, 
snxiety,  and  nervous  strain.  It  mat- 
ters much,  however,  to  one's  moral 
well-being,  how  the  mind  is  trained  to 
▼iew  and  define  pleasure.  The  popu- 
lar idea  of  pleasure  is  frequently  con- 
nected with  acts  that  smack  of  moral 
<lclinqucncy.  Some  can  have  no  real 
»st  for  a  pleasure  that  is  found  wholly 
vitfaottt  the  domain  of  sin.  Our  chil- 
to  are  left  unaided  by  their  elders  in 


the  selection  of  their  amusements  and 
sports.  Youthful  excesses  are  winked 
at  and  excused  by  the  plea  that  boys 
will  be  boys.  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy",  we  are  told. 
Yes,  and  all  play  and  no  work  makes 
Jack  a  fool.  Rightly  to  blend  mental 
and  physical  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
young,  seems,  in  the  light  of  events, 
to  be  a  problem  incapable  of  solution. 
There  are  pleasures  that  are  universally 
recognized  to  be  harmless  and  inno- 
cent, but  our  young  people  are  not  in- 
duced by  their  home  and  school  train- 
ing to  seek  and  find  therein  the  whole- 
some bodily  recreation  which  their  ani- 
mality  craves.  The  harmful  sports,  ap- 
parently because  they  are  such,  make 
the  strongest  appeal  to  the  animal  part 
of  life,  and  the  young  are  permitted  to 
rush  headlong  into  them  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  elders,  or  but  a  mild 
protest  from  that  quarter.  Tlie  harm- 
ful sports  are  those  that  incite  to  idle- 
ness, those  that  demoralize  and  bru- 
talize, and  those  that  are  secured  and 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
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pie's  just  rights.  Of  these  the  game 
of  football,  as  it  is  practiced  to-day, 
easily  holds  first  rank.  Basket  ball 
comes  as  a  good  second.  These  are 
the  college  games  that  demoralize  edu- 
cational effort  and  loosen  the  moral 
fiber  of  those  who  participate  in  them. 
To  excuse  them  under  the  plea  that 
they  afford  proper  physical  develop- 
ment, is  to  war  against  sense  and  set 
at  naught  the  teachings  of  experience. 
Five  deaths  within  a  month,  on  the 
"gridiron",  is  not  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  physical  development  the- 
ory under  which  football  practices  are 
winked  at  The  list  of  the  wounded  is 
not  given.  The  sporting  club  is  the 
idler's  heaven.  The  sporting  tendency 
is  at  war  with  habits  of  economy  and 
industry.  If  "man/ifie^x"  is  cultivated 
in  the  contests  of  brute  strength,  we 
are  in  sore  need  of  a  new  definition  of 
the  term.  Thomas  Hughes  wrote  a 
helpful  book  on  "The  Manliness  of 
Christ."  Comment  is  unnecessary. 
The  athletic  club  brings  into  college 
life  that  which  wrecks  just  and  neces- 
sary discipline  and  fathers  sports  that 
promote  indecency,  brutality,  and  cru- 
elty. The  members  of  the  football 
team  will  not  hesitate  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  one  another  with  naked 
bodies.  When  they  put  off  their 
clothes  they  divest  themselves  of  all 
sense  of  modesty  and  propriety.  A  self- 
respecting  man  would  be  reluctant  to 
show  his  naked  body  to  a  community 
of  prairie  dogs.  These  young  men  are 
kept  in  college  at  great  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice to  their  parents,  and  any  just  rec- 
ognition of  what  they  owe  to  those  at 
home  would  impel  them  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  which  sur- 
round them.  If  there  is  abuse  here, 
public  sentiment,  rather  than  law,  must 
apply  the  remedy.  It  is  more  import- 
ant that  public  sentiment  should  frown 
down  football  than  that  law  should  pro- 
hibit it 


The  press  is  a  strong  molder  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  but  it  is  also  a  money- 
making  agency.  It  will  not  always  ed- 
ucate aright,  if  it  must  do  so  at  a  pe- 
cuniary loss.  There  is  hope,  how^ever, 
in  the  reflection  that  a  newspaper  w^ill 
rarely  put  itself  in  the  way  of  a  strong, 
resolute,  righteous  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  football  enthusiasts  have  filled 
the  columns  of  the  press  with  reports 
of  games  and  pictures  of  participants. 
Yielding  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
strong  demand,  from  a  not  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  reading  public,  news- 
paper managers  have  devoted  more  and 
more  space  to  reports  of  football  ex- 
ploits; but,  even  in  so  doing,  they 
have  recognized  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  by  placing  these  reports  in  the 
.  columns  given  up  to  news  of  the  prize 
rings,  race  course,  and  other  events  so 
keenly  enjoyed  by  those  who  inhabit 
the  "sporting  world." 

There  is  a  manifest  tendency  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  others  interested  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  morale  of 
the  football  craze.  The  noisy  acclaim 
from  certain  quarters,  which  greets  the 
feats  of  the  athlete  on  the  "gridiron" 
does  not  make  inaudible  that  voice  of 
warning  that  is  reaching,  with  effect, 
the  ears  of  sensible  people.  An  earnest 
protest  against  the  dangerous  and  bru- 
tal concomitants  of  the  game,  is  met  by 
an  editorial  in  one  of  our  papers,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  "just  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  milk  and  water 
condemnation  of  football."  That  "milk 
and  water"  is  becoming  stronger,  and 
football  advocates  have  been  forced 
within  a  defensive  line  that  is  daily  con- 
tracting in  length  and  dwindling  in 
height 

It  is  quoted  that  some  one  said  long 
ago  that  England's  battles  were  won  on 
the  playgrounds  of  Eton  and  Harrow. 
Then  follows  the  invincible  logic  that 
our  battles  must  be  won  on  the  "grid- 
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iron."  The  time  when  brute  force  de- 
cided battles  has  gone  by.  A  boy, 
anncd  with  a  repeating  rifle,  could  stand 
his  ground  unscathed  against  the  onset 
of  Achilles  and  Hector  combined.  It 
was  not  much  effort  for  David  to  slay 
Goliath.  The  mightiest  pullback,  hold- 
back, or  catchback  of  the  football  team, 
with  all  His  budding  honors  thick-  upon 
him,  with  bandaged  limbs  and  bathed 
in  arnica,  would  be  no  match,  physic- 
ally, for  a  reasonably  strong  and  agile 
foe.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  is  thrice  armed  who  has  his 
quarrel  just;  and  there  is  not  much  jus- 
tice, manliness,  or  decency  in  the  aver- 
age football    conglomeration. 

The  only  way  to  give  promise  of  do- 
ing great  things  hereafter  is  to  begin 
the  performance  of  something  worthy 
now.  Fulfillment  does  not  always  step 
close  enough  to  the  footprints  of  prom- 
ise. The  young  man  who  neglects  his 
college  duties  for  the  "constant  practice'^ 
the  ''incessant  practice^',  required  of  a 
member  of  the  football  team  is  not  the 
one  who  can  be  relied  on  to  fight  his 
country's  battles  when  duty  calls  him 
to  her  defence.  The  student  who  knows 
oanght  of  filial  obedience  and  respect, 
is  not  likely  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices 
for  the  public  good,  or  show  himself  a 
respecter  of  lawful  authority,  hereafter. 
"As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined." The  thoughtless,  selfish  fel- 
low who  uses  his  parents'  money,  ob- 
tained by  the  sweat  of  their  faces,  not 
in  making  the  most  of  the  educational 
opportunities  about  him,  but  in  foster- 
ing a  sporting  spirit  that  is  the  pro- 
nioter  of  idleness  and  lawlessness  and 
at  war  with  all  noble  and  generous  im- 
pulses is  giving  no  evidence  of  future 
service  to  those  of  his  own  household, 
to  struggling  humanity  within  his 
reach,  or  to  the  state  in  her  time  of  trial 
and  need. 

A  student  fails  in  class  standing,  ow- 
ing to  his  senseless  devotion  to  so- 


called  athletics.  He  becomes  matUy  by 
neglecting  duty  and  spending  unprofit- 
ably  the  money  his  old  gray-haired 
mother  earned  for  his  college  support 
over  the  washtub  and  ironing  board  or 
by  taking  service  as  nurse  or  domestic 
in  some  neighbor's  family.  The  *Nin- 
expected  that  happens"  generally  has 
its  origin  in  reasonableness.  The  one 
in  mind,  as  this  account  is  given,  sealed 
his  devotion  to  sport,  not  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  but  by  the  fracture  of  two 
ribs,  and  was  carried  to  his  room  where 
he  lay  three  weeks  without  attending 
a  college  exercise.  His  mother  from 
the  steams  of  the  washtub  hastened  to 
his  bedside.  I  looked  at  her  wrinkled, 
tear-stained  face  and  heard  her  say  with 
choked  utterance,  "Doctor,  I'd  do  any- 
thing for  him."  What  sacrifice,  think 
you,  would  her  son  —  the  long-haired 
exponent  of  football  and  a  believer  in 
"gridiron"  ethics  —  make  for  the 
warm-hearted,  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
being  who  gave  him  existence  and 
watched  over  his  helpless  infancy? 
"How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it 
is  to  have  a  thankless  child!"  A  de- 
voted sister  secures  a  position  in  the 
public  schools  and  sets  apart  half  her 
earnings  to  the  college  support  of  her 
brother.  With  the  rest  of  her  salary 
she  supports  herself  and  her  widowed 
mother.  For  more  than  two  years  that 
brother  has  frittered  away  time  and 
money  at  college.  In  the  front  of  the 
football  team  and  at  the  tail  of  his 
class,  he  is  cultivating  the  manliness 
that  seems  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  phases  of  college  athletics. 
These  are  not  isolated  or  exaggerated 
instances  of  the  effects  of  the  game  of 
football  in  demoralizing  college  work 
and  loosening  the  moral  fiber  of  stu- 
dents. Devotion  to  the  game  is  a  sure 
indication  of  lessened  interest  in  legiti- 
mate college  work.  Lawless  tenden- 
cies, easily  suppressed  before,  become 
active  and  unblushing  under  the  "col* 
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lege  spirit^  awakened  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  athletic  association  and  the 
nondescript  nniforming  of  a  football 
team.  The  library  reading  ceases  al- 
together or  degenerates  into  a  revel  in 
the  sporting  columns  of  the  newspa- 
pers, spiced  with  admiring  study  of  the 
brutalized  countenances  of  distin- 
guished sports  and  toughs.  The  work 
of  the  college  literary  societies  — 
which  is,  at  least,  of  equal  importance 
with  any  one  line  of  scheduled  college 
exercises  —  is  given  but  little  attention, 
the  sporting  tendency  deadening  all  in- 
terest in  forensic  exercises.  The  college 
paper,  the  exponent  of  student  life  and 
thought,  holds  existence  by  a  slender 
and  constantly  weakening  thread.  The 
reader  looks  in  vain  for  thought-sug- 
gesting contributions  but  is  confronted 
with  columns  of  sporting  news,  re- 
ported in  bad  English  and  bristling 
with  terms  and  phrases  that  suggest 
plagairism  from  "the  thieves'  lingo." 

The  athletic  association,  which,  un- 
der proper  organization  and  control, 
might  do  so  much  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  whole  student  body,  is 
dominated  by  a  few  restless,  lawless 
spirits  in  whom  the  animal  propensi- 
ties are  thoroughly  developed,  and  its 
advantages  —  if  under  existing  condi- 
tions it  can  be  said  to  have  any  —  are 
monopolized  by  just  those  persons  who, 
physically,  have  least  need  of  them.  A 
select  few,  chosen  for  their  capacity  to 
exert  brute  force,  represent  the  ath- 
letic association  in  the  only  sport  or 
exercise  for  which  thought  is  exerted 
or  provision  made,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  are  crowded 
into  the  ranks  of  the  "rooters",  with 
privilege  to  pay  expenses  and  cheer  the 
contestants  with  spirited  howls  and  in- 
cessant clamor. 

That  legitimate  college  work  can  go 
on  properly  under  such  conditions  is 
impossible,  and  the  fact  is  well  known 
to  every  educator  of  experience,  how- 


ever reluctant  he  may  be  to  give  testi- 
mony. The  thought  of  many  students 
is  centered  more  in  the  doings  of  the 
football  team  than  in  their  lessons.  The 
coming  contest  is  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  in  college  halls,  and  it 
takes  a  week  of  animated  talk  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  a  defeat.  The  games 
succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
"One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's 
heel  so  fast  they  follow."  The  excite- 
ment incident  to  one  contest  has  not 
subsided  when  another  event  of  still 
more  absorbing  interest  is  announced. 
So  it  goes  on,  from  term  to  term, 
throughout  the  college  year,  and  the 
cost  is  seen  in  neglected  opportunity, 
poor  scholarship,  idle  propensity,  and 
a  low  ideal  of  attainment  and  duty. 

The  game  of  football  is  not  without 
its  worthy  apologists  —  worthy,  at 
least,  in  that  their  high  positions  in  so- 
ciety or  public  service  give  force  to 
statements  which  from  other  sources 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Some 
noted  heads  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties damn  football  with  faint  praise; 
others  more  boldly  range  themselves 
under  the  banner  carried  by  the 
"bruisers"  and  "rooters"  that  take  pos- 
session of  the  "gridiron"  and  its  en- 
vironment. Public  officials  turn  their 
backs  on  official  duty  and  dignity  to 
enjoy  a  sport  whose  brutal  features 
ought  to  be  as  obnoxious  to  them  as 
the  contests  of  the  prize  ring  or  the 
sickening  scenes  of  the  arena  in  a  bull 
fight  tournament.  A  President  finds 
relaxation  from  official  responsibility 
in  witnessing,  under  proper  chaperon* 
age,  an  unusually  exciting  and  closely 
contested  football  game  in  Cincinnati. 
A  prospective  candidate  for  that  high 
office  dons  a  "sweater"  and  evokes 
tumultuous  applause  from  "/Ae  &<?y/',  by 
giving  the  "pigskin"  a  vigorous  kick 
as  the  opening  act  of  a  game  which 
was  but  another  advance  in  the  work 
of  demoralizing  college  life.    How  pub- 
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lie  men,  vitfa  respecfad)lc  antecedents, 
will  lower  their  dignity  in  the  hope  of 
spreading  political  sails  before  a  &Tor- 
iog  breeze  I  Said  a  well-known  polid- 
daa  and  office-holder:  "If  the  risk  of 
football  can  be  lessened,  I  would  favor 
it,  but  in  any  erent  I  believe  in  foot 
bafl."  The  amount  of  faith  some  peo- 
ple can  haTC,  on  occasion,  in  ignoble 
things  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
dmes.  The  only  response  that  comes 
back  to  the  mild  suggestion  of  the  i>op- 
nhrity-courting  college  presidents  and 
paUic  officials  that  the  football  game 
be  freed  from  some  of  its  brutality  and 
danger,  is  the  reply,  curt  and  to  the 
point:  The  rules  are  not  in  need  ol 
modification:  they  are  now  practically 
perfect" 
What  are  an  old  mother's  tears,  a  sis- 
ter's fond  hopes,  or  human  lives,  to 
"sports"  in  search  of  manliness  or  poll- 
tktans  in  quest  of  office?  Thistle  or 
eider  down  sifted  gently  on  a  croco- 
dile'si  back  would  make  more  impress 
than  the  entreaties  of  mothers  and  sis- 
ters upon  the  bnital  natures  of  profes- 
sional sports  or  the  cool,  calculating 
dispositions  of  the  average  place 
seekers. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  R.  Day,  a  Methodist 
dergyman,  and  chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  New  York,  approves  of  the 
"gridiron"  because  "a  man  who  goes 
through  a  season  of  being  trodden  up- 
on and  knocked  down  deserves  fairly  a 
diploma  in  the  art  of  self-control." 
Sometimes  the  diploma  takes  the  form 
of  a  fnneral  notice.  The  fortitude  of 
lome  people  in  bearing  the  knock- 
downs and  drag-outs  of  others,  i.s  at 
times,  very  touching. 

In  the  next  column  to  that  in  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  expresses  his  willingness 
to  see  college  students  "developed"  by 
games  that  contam  "necessary  ele- 
iKDts  of  roughness  and  danger"  we 
^d  an  account  of  a  football  contest  — 
the  word  game  in  such  connection  is  a 


misnomer  —  between  teams  represeftt- 
ing  Baldwin  University  and  Heidelberg 
University,  the  one  at  Berea,  the  other 
at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  I  quote  some  senten- 
ces from  a  report  whose  readbig  wonld 
glut  as  insatiate  an  appetite  for  blood 
and  bruises  as  that  of  the  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University.  Evidently  the 
"genera!  epidemic  of  reform",  which 
the  chancellor-clergyman  looks  upon 
with  such  misgiving  is  not  strongly  in 
evidence  ix^  northern  Ohio.  ''Capt 
Reed,  of  Keene,  Ohio,  has  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  is  still  unconscious. 
Fullback  Young,  coach  for  Baldwin,  is 
suffering  from  injuries  to  the  head  and 
is  still  delirious.  The  Baldwin  men 
claim  that  the  Tiffin  team  put  in  a 
'ringer*  on  the  second  half,  who,  after 
throwing  Reed  down  jumped  upon  his 
head.  He  repeated  the  performance  in 
the  case  of  Young.  Reed  remained  un- 
conscious and  was  carried  to  the  train 
in  that  condition.  After  a  search  of 
several  hours.  Young  was  found  wan- 
dering about  in  an  alley  and  taken  to 
a  hospitaL" 

In  view  of  such  events  is  it  strange 
that  President  Elliott  of  Harvard,  in  his 
approval  of  football  as  an  agency  for 
developing  "manliness",  should  mod^ 
ify  his  usual  transports  by  using  the 
following  language?  "Everybody  can 
not  play  football  (Evidently  not  with- 
out the  design  is  to  give  the  surgeoi^ 
the  coroner,  or  the  undertaker  —  or 
all  combined  —  a  fast-increasing  and 
lucrative  business.)  It  is  only  the 
strong  and  well-built  men  who  can  ex- 
pect to  play  the  game  with  any  degree 
of  success." 

Such  a  statement  smacks  of  truth  and 
gives  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  foot- 
ball exercises,  in  educational  institu- 
tions, is  needed  to  invigorate  the  phys* 
ical  organism  of  students  whom  over- 
attention  to  study  is  hurrying  to  pre- 
mature graves. 

An    ei(cerpt    from    4    report    ol   a 
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Thanksgiving  game  in  which  Harvard 
was  represented,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  fairly  bristles  with  hero-making 
incidents.  Here  are  some  samples: 
*'Wrightington's  collar-bone  was 
broken;  Hollowell  was  carried  off  the 
field  disabled;  Murphy  lay  bleeding 
and  insensible  on  the  ground,  the  re- 
sult of  a  hard  punch  in  the  stomach: 
Brewer  was  hurt  in  the  first  half,  but 
was  able  to  resume  play,  though  subse- 
quently retired  by  the  physician's  or- 
ders. Just  before  the  game  began, 
George  Gray,  the  Harvard  halfback, 
who  broke  his  leg  in  a  practice  game, 
hobbled  down  to  the  line  on  crutches 
and  received  an  ovation.  The  only  But- 
terworth  was  more  severely  injured  this 
afternoon  than  ever  before  in  his  foot- 
ball career.  His  right  eye  was  almost 
gouged  out  in  the  first  half,  and  he  can 
not  see  out  of  it  at  all." 

Under  the  head  of  "Thanksgiving 
Barbarities"  the  eidtor  of  Good  Health 
calls  the  members  of  the  football  team 
"fighting  men"  and  says  their  so-called 
game  is  attended  with  "barbarities  such 
as  are  seldom  exceeded  even  in  savage 
lands,  and  which,  in  such  semi-civilized 
countries  as  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
would  be  regarded  with  positive  hor- 
ror and  disgust"  In  the  same  article, 
the  author  quotes  from  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  (died  1437)  prohibiting 
football:  "The  ball  in  this  play  may  be 
compared  to  an  infernal  spirit:  for 
whosoever  catcheth  it,  fareth  straight- 
way like  a  madman,  struggling  and 
fighting  with  those  who  go  about  to 
hold  him.  It  is  accompanied  with 
many  dangers,  some  of  which  do  even 
fall  to  the  player's  share;  for  proof 
thereof,  when  the  hurling  is  ended,  you 
shall  see  them  returning  home  as  from 
a  pitched  battle,  with  bloody  pates, 
bones  broken  and  out  of  joint,  and 
such  bruises  as  serve  to  shorten  their 
days;   and  yet  all  is  in  good  play,  and 


never  attorney  nor  coroner  troubled  for 
the  matter." 

Another  quotation  taken  from  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot's  "The  Govenowr",  pub- 
lished in  1531,  shows  the  English  game 
of  "foote  balle"  to  be  "nothynge  but 
beastly  furie  and  extreme  violence, 
whereof  proceedeth  hurte." 

President  Sevrall,  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Aldermen,  made  investigation 
of  football  injuries  with  the  following 
result: 

"In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  mor- 
tality was  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  those  engaged.  The  figures  show, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  obtainable,  that 
the  mortality  among  football  players 
this  year  has  been  four  per  cent  of 
those  engaged  in  the  struggles.  These 
figures  include  the  deaths  caused  by  the 
game,  not  the  accidents  that  were  only 
followed  by  injuries  which  were  not 
fatal.  Advocates  of  a  law  against  foot- 
ball have  the  advantage  of  these  statis- 
tics, which  can  not  be  disputed." 

A  newspaper  clipping  before  me  con- 
tains the  following  statements: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
at  West  Point,  submitted  a  report  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  injuries 
received  by  those  engaging  in  football. 
It  showed  tnat  27  men  playing  football 
received  37  injuries:  while  198  men  ex- 
ercising in  the  riding  hall  received  26 
injuries  in  the  same  period  —  three 
months.  The  101  men  exercising  in  the 
gymnasium  in  the  same  period  received 
10  injuries.  The  time  lost  by  students 
on  account  of  injuries  was  divided  this 
way:  Through  football,  106  days; 
through  riding,  71  days;  through  gym- 
nasium work,  58  days." 

"The  superintendent  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  this 
showing,  and  testified  that  the  distrac- 
tion from  studies  caused  by  interest  in 
the  game  was  a  greater  injury  than  the 
contusions  and  sprains  he  had  record- 
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ed,  because  it  affected  the  entire  school 
The  Board  of  Visitors  made  report 
condemning  the  match  games.  The 
General  of  the  Army  (General  Scho- 
field,  now  retired,)  made  a  report  on 
toe  subject  which  was  laid  before  the 
President." 

"As  a  result  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  General,  considered  at  a  cabinet 
meeting,  an  order  was  issued  providing 
that  the  Superintendent  should  make 
regulations  for  the  game,  and  that  the 
Military  Academy  team  should  not  play 
games  away  from  West  Point  A  sim- 
ilar order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  concerning  the  team  at 
Annapolis  —  and  that  put  an  end  to 
the  West  Point- Annapolis  matches.'' 

This  spasmodic  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  authorities  to  control  foot- 
ball among  the  military  and  naval 
cadets  was  not  far-reaching,  as  the 
''Army  and  Navy  Register",  for  October, 
1897,  reports  the  Annapolis  Cadets  as 
playing  match  games  of  football  with  a 
number  of  teams  representing  different 
eastern  educational  institutions.  Some 
games  are  reported  to  be  "full  of  gin- 
ger" and  cause  for  laudation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  while  the  cadets  stood 
"the  great  weight  hurled  against  their 
lines"  without  physical  injury  their  op- 
ponents "frequently  called  time  for  in- 
jured players." 

The  brutalities  of  football,  prize 
fights,  and  other  delectable  sports  of 
the  same  kidney  are  no  new  things  un- 
der the  sun.  It  is  probable  that  some 
college  football  cranks  know  enough 
of  Greek  to  read  Homer  with  the  aid  of 
a  translation.  In  Book  XXIII,  of  the 
Diad,  an  account  is  given  of  the  brutal 
games  and  sports  instituted  by  Achilles 
in  honor  of  his  dead  friend,  Patroclus. 
In  a  boxing  contest,  in  which  the  ces- 
tns  was  used,  Epeius  defeated  Eury- 
lans.  The  poet  describes  the  condition 
of  the  vanquished  —  I  use  Bryant's 
translation:    ''His  friends  came  round 


and  led  him  thence  with  dragging  feet 
and  head  that  drooped  from  side  to 
side,  while  from  his  mouth  came  clot- 
ted blood."  The  sporting  reporters  of 
the  newspapers  should  hasten  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  contents  of 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Aeneid, 
for  the  authors  of  these  classic  works 
excelled  in  minute,  graphic  descriptions 
of  which  the  quoted  passage  affords  a 
worthy  example. 

The  hero  of  ancient  wars,  recorded  in 
classic  tongues,  was  a  brute  and  a  bul- 
ly. The  noble  lineage  of  Achilles  did 
not  rescue  him  from  being  an  inhuman 
monster  who  found  delight  in  vile  in- 
sult to  the  body  of  a  fallen  foe.  His 
ruthless  murder  of  captives  is  not  rob- 
bed of  its  atrocity  because  committed 
to  honor  the  funeral  rites  of  a  friend. 

The  value  of  one's  physical  strength 
depends  upon  the  use  made  of  it. 
Samson  had  long  hair  —  long  enough 
to  insure  him  a  captaincy  of  a  football 
team  in  these  times.  He  was  an  expert 
in  handling  foxes  and  firebrands;  in 
wielding  jaw  bones  of  asses;  in  pulling 
down  prisons  even  in  his  blindness  — 
but  Delilah  was  his  undoing.  Says 
Bulwer:  "It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a 
great  intellect  is  found  in  the  form  of 
a  giant."  A  bulky  frame  indicates  one 
thing,  a  lofty  expanse  of  brow,  another. 

In  our  college  museum  are  two  busts, 
one  representing  a  primitive  man,  the 
other  the  intellectual  and  refined  feat- 
ures of  the  great  botanist,  Linnaeus. 
The  brutal  instincts  of  the  former  are 
glaringly  apparent  in  his  massive, 
coarse,  and  bestial  features.  The  best 
that  is  in  man,  guided  by  reason,  in- 
fluenced by  sensibility,  and  held  to 
right  direction  by  will,  is  represented  in 
the  facial  make-up  of  the  latter.  These 
forms  give  an  object  lesson  to  every  one 
who  looks  upon  them  with  attentive  in- 
terest 

Football  ougnt  to  be  popular  with 
the  students  of  Baylor  University,  a 
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Baptist  intdtution  located  at  Waco, 
Texas.  These  recipients  of  Christian 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  pock- 
ets of  decent  people,  recently  mobbed 
the  editor  of  ''The  Iconoclast",  a  local 
paper  that  had  charged  the  authorities 
of  the  university  with  incapacity  and 
the  students  with  immorality.  The  stu- 
dents' redressing  a  grievance,  real  or 
otherwise,  by  mob  violence  faiils  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  their  innocence, 
while  it  does  bring  more  prominently 
forward  the  question  often  suggested  in 
reference  to  much  of  our  so-called 
higher  education  —  ''Is  it  worth  its 
costr 

If  college  halls  are  to  resound  with 
the  senseless  yells  and  hoots  of  a  mob 
of  football  cranks,  if  college  play- 
grounds and  gymnasiums  are  to  be 
monopolized  by  long-haired  and  be- 
padded  athletes,  if  the  culture  of  the 
soul  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance  while  all 
brutal,  animal  instincts  are  encouraged 
to  run  riot,  it  may  well  be  considered 
whether  the  state  would  not  be  the 
gainer  by  the  restriction  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, at  the  public  expense,  to  those 
who  give  most  promise  of  profiting  by 
their  training.  The  free-school  idea,  it 
would  seem,  is  not  a  modem  thought- 
product  When  the  power  of  Babylon 
brought  Jerusalem  into  captivity, 
Nebuchadnezzar  spake  unto  the  mas- 
ter of  his  eunuchs,  commanding  him  to 
bring  certain  Israelite  youths  "in  whom 
was  no  blemish,  but  well-favored  and 
skillful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in 
knowledge,  and  understanding  science, 
and  such  as  had  ability  in  them"  that 
they  might  be  taught  the  learning  and 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  the  king 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  youths  for  three  years  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  prepared  by  rigor- 
ous training  for  the  public  service.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest,  with  limitations, 
might  be  made  applicable  to  those  ask- 


ing admission  to  the  state's  hi^er  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

Some  of  the  zest  with  which  footbadl 
is  carried  on  would  be  lost  were   ex- 
citement, as  to  results,  not  intensified 
by  the  gambling  spirit  which    is    not 
confined  to  the  professed  "sports"   but 
exhibits  itself  among  students    them- 
selves and  their  friends.    The  tendency 
of  students  to  stake  money  on  a  match 
game  of  football,  and  on  other  events 
of  a  like  character,  can  not  be  truth- 
fully denied.    It  is  bad  enough  for  one 
to  bet  his  own  money;   it  is  folly  bor- 
dering on  criminality  for  him  to  stake 
mon^  which  he  holds  as  an  agent.     A 
self-respecting  son  would  not  misuse 
the  bounty  of  his  &ther.    For  a  son  to 
bet  away  the  money  his  parents  pro- 
vide for  his  education,  is  another  way 
to  evince  mamlmess  of  the  kind  which 
is  in  such  distinguished  favor  among 
football  apologists. 

The  coach  of  one  of  the  football 
teams,  prior  to  Thansgiving  day  con- 
tests, said  to  an  enthusiast  who  was 
preparing  to  stake  his  money  with  a 
liberality  not  bom  of  discretion,  "Judgre, 
don't  let  your  ardor  run  away  with 
your  judgment''  I  would  like  to  name 
the  "Judge"  who  is  going  around  shak- 
ing his  money  in  people's  faces.  Were 
this  brazen-faced  character  on  the 
bench,  we  might  expect  decisions  as 
unjust  and  iniquitous  as  that  pro- 
nounced by  Angelo,  whose  hypocrisy 
Shakespeare  has  held  up  to  just  scorn 
and  execration. 

The  honor  that  is  said  to  prevail 
among  thieves  would  be  a  moral  ad- 
vance upon  that  which  marks  the  con- 
duct of  some  football  players.  Fre- 
quently any  sharp  practice,  however  un- 
fair and  dishonorable,  will  be  employ- 
ed to  secure  the  victory  in  which  the 
contestants  are  often  so  deeply  inter- 
ested pecuniarily.  Paid  "thugs"  are  im- 
ported, at  uo  slight  expense*  and  en* 
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rolled  as  members  of  teams  that  enter 
a  contest  flying  college  colors.  Yet, 
"we  must  have  football  anyway" 
whether  its  objectionable  features  be 
eliminated  or  not. 

The  saloon  is  a  catch  basin  for  some 
of  the  drift  that  floats  along  with  every 
football  tide.     I  venture  the  assertion 
that  few  saloon-keepers  can  be  found 
iHrho  are  not  pronounced  in  their  ap- 
proval of  football.   These  worthies,  who 
thrive  by  the  undoing  of  their  fellows, 
reap  a  mQney  harvest  upon  the  advent 
to  their  vicinity  of  people  who  patron- 
ize prize  fights,  dog  fights,  cock  fights, 
and   footbalL     The   demoralization   of 
footi>all  is  seen  in  the  increasing  drun- 
kenness connected  with  it.    A  body  of 
college  students,  free  from  thought  of 
.  lesson  and  lecture,  with  no  keen  sense 
of  propriety  or  duty,  en  rotUt  to  or  from 
the  scene  of  a  football  contest,   that 
does  not  contain  a  number  of  half- 
drunken,   loud-mouthed,   shallow-pated 
sxywdies,   is  the   exception.     Any   one 
whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  be  a 
passenger  in  a  car  filled  with  students, 
and  hangers-on,  returning  from  a  foot- 
ball match  will  have  no  difficulty  in  call- 
ing   to    mind    scenes    and    incidents 
which  more  than  prove  my  statement 
Perhaps   some   may  think  that   the 
football  "craze"  is  given  undue  notice 
in  this  paper.     My  words  could  not 
give  it  more  prominence  than  it  has 
assumed  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
country. 

The  representatives  of  seven  collegi- 
ate institutions  met  in  Chicago  in 
Thanksgiving  week.  These  institutions 
are  named  "western"  though  they  be- 
long to  the  north  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  first  subject  that 
came  up  for  consideration  was  the  foot- 
ball question.  There  was  a  marked 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  football 
phase  of  athletics  was  in  need  of  prompt 
and  wise  modification  and  control 
'Diseases  desperate  grown,  by  desper- 


ate appliance  are  removed."  These  rep- 
resentatives of  some  of  the  most  noted 
colleges  in  the  country  evidently  did 
not  share  in  the  belief  of  the  noted 
sports  that  the  rules  governing  foot- 
ball "are  now  practically  perfect"  They 
did  not  "m  any  event  believe  in  foofbalL" 
Their  first  decision  was  that  prepara- 
tory students  should  be  ruled  out  of 
the  game;  their  next,  that  a  student 
should  have  one  year's  attendance  at 
college  before  being  eligible  to  play  on 
a  college  football  team.  A  resolution 
calling  for  less  brutality  in  football  con- 
tests was  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

All  persons  having  the  interest  of 
higher  education  at  heart  will  com- 
mend the  action  of  these  college  rep- 
resentatives. Some  may  regret  that  ac- 
tion looking  to  the  prohibition  of 
match  games  between  the  football  teams 
of  different  institutions  was  not  taken. 

In  college  circles  it  is  sometimes 
chiimed  that  football  advertises  an  edu- 
cational institution.  So  it  does,  but  not 
in  a  manner  that  promotes  its  upbuild- 
ing.   Says  the  Cleveland  World: 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Acui- 
ties of  colleges  and  universities,  there 
are  parents  who  will  not  send  their  sons 
to  an  institution  which  brags  of  its  abil- 
ity to  do  them  up;  send  them  to  the 
hospital;  and  maim  them  for  life  in 
football  games,  cane  rushes,  and  other 
head-breaking,  leg-dislocating,  back- 
injuring  sports." 

If  football  "has  come  to  stay",  as  pre- 
dicted, its  brutal  and  dangerous  feat- 
ures must  be  proscribed.  Its  demoral- 
izing accompaniments  —  idleness, 
gambling,  and  drunkenness  —  must  be 
sternly  and  unflinchingly  repressed. 
Its  practice  must  not  be  permitted  to 
make  such  inroads  on  the  student's 
time  as  to  wreck  his  legitimate  college 
work.  The  game,  as  played  at  college, 
must  have  no  tendency  ^o  profession- 
alism.   There  are  enough  sports  now. 
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who  live  by  their  wits  and  the  labor  of 
others,  without  the  establishing  of  re- 
cruiting offices,  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, to  swell  their  number.  The 
wished-for  victory  in  a  moAch  game  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  wholesome  college  athletics.  This 
desire  limits  the  number  of  active  play- 
ers, calls  upon  the  chosen  few  for  the 
"incessant  practice"  that  demoralizes 
their  college  work,  and  sends  a  wave  of 
unwholesome  excitement  over  the 
whole  student  body.  An  expert,  a  pro- 
fessional must  be  called  in  to  give  di- 
rection to  the  "constant  drill"  required. 
This  person  swells  at  once  into  great 
importance,  and  his  appearance  in  chapel 
is  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  student 
enthusiasm  that  manifests  itself  in  pro- 
longed and  unrestrained  hoots  and 
yells. 

When  the  rules  governing  football 
shall  eliminate  its  time-wasting,  dan- 
gerous, and  brutal  features;  when  they 
shall  provide  a  game  in  which  other 
players  —  and  in  much  larger  numbers 
—  than  a  few  broad-chested,  strong- 
limbed  athletes  can  engage;  when  they 
shall  be  framed  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  all  athletic  games  in  college 
are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
always  subordinate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  scholastic  work,  yet  promotive 
of  it,  something  will  have  been  done  to 
divest  the  game  of  its  most  objection- 
able features. 

Some  recognized  demoralization  of 
college  effort  and  discipline  would  also 
be  removed  by  faculty  regulations  pro- 
hibiting all  match  games  that  take  stu- 
dents away  from  the  institution  at  any 
time  in  the  college  year.  These  match 
games  are  what  arouse  an  interest  and 
excitement  inimical  to  study,  to  literary 
work  of  the  college  societies,  to  the 
right  use  of  the  library,  to  serious 
thought  and  moral  elevation,  and  to  the 
soul's  growth  under  religious  teach- 
ings and  influence.    Where  interest  is 


centered,  there  is  the  direction  of  ef- 
fort. Lessons  and  other  college  duties 
must  suffer  neglect,  when  such  absorb- 
ing and  exciting  interest  is  focused  up- 
on things  without  the  orbit  of  legitimate 
college  work.  College  spirit  of  the 
right  kind  is  commendable;  fool  spirit 
is  to  be  deplored,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

An  editorial  in  SUver  and  Gold,  the 
student  publication  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Boulder,  after  expressing  regret 
that  representatives  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, at  Colorado  Springs,  had  been  in 
advance  of  the  University  students  in 
securing  a  debate  with  representatives 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  contin- 
ues as  follows: 

"Now  that  football  season  is  over,  a 
new  apology  will  have  to  be  devised  for 
non-existence  of  the  literary  societies." 

That  apology  will  be  found  when- 
ever some  other  call,  such  as  bicycling^, 
skating,  sleigh-riding,  dancing,  or  card- 
playing  meets  with  attention  from 
those  who  have  practiced  themselves 
in  neglect  of  duty  in  their  quest  of 
amusement  and  sport.  Things  harm- 
less in  themselves  become  hurtful  and 
demoralizing  when  engaged  in  to  ex- 
cess at  the  wrong  time. 

Is  all  college  sport  to  be  monopol- 
ized and  demoralized  by  a  coterie  of 
students  whose  presence  in  college  sug- 
gests everything  else  than  the  per- 
formance of  its  scheduled  work?  Few 
opposed  to  football,  as  the  game  is 
practiced  and  thereby  known,  would 
deny  to  students  opportunity  for  proper 
physical  culture.  There  are  many 
proper,  innocent  games  which,  played 
in  the  open  air  and  with  moderation  as 
to  time  and  effort,  give  the  participants 
the  glow  of  health  and  increased  power 
for  mental  effort.  The  best  gymnasium 
in  Colorado  is  the  out-of-door  one 
which  our  health-giving  climate  makes 
accessible  almost  throughout  the  year. 
Our    young    people     ought     to     be 
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ashamed  to  confess  that  they  have  no 
zest  for  health-giving  exercise  secured 
in  the  practice  of  out-of-door  sports 
tmsuggestive  of  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
the  loosening  of  moral  fiber,  and  the 
palsy,  if  not  death,  of  all  Christian 
character. 

Town  ball,  a  popular  game  in  my 
boyhood  days,  was  participated  in  by 
all  the  boys  of  the  school.  The  ball,  a 
home-made  product,  was  of  yarn 
wound  by  deft  fingers  about  a  small 
piece  of  rubber  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
marble.  The  leather  covering,  when 
the  ball  had  one,  was  taken  from  the 
top  of  a  cast-off  boot.  The  bat  was 
astially  a  pine  paddle  so  fashioned  as 
to  present,  when  wielded  by  the  batter, 
a  broad  surface  to  the  ball.  None  of 
the  players  was  encased  in  sheet  iron 
or  upholstered  with  cotton  batting. 
All  padding  obtainable  was  used  to 
make  less  effective  the  downward 
cun'cs  of  the  teacher's  paddle.  The 
rales  of  the  game  made  it  permissible 
for  the  catcher  to  use  his  hat  if  he 
were  not  expert  enough  to  stop  the 
ball  with  his  hands.  The  batter  could 
demand  high  or  low  ball  and  dictate 
the  speed  of  its  delivery.  Simple  as 
was  the  game,  it  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all  who  participated  in  it. 
There  was  no  demoralizing  of  study,  no 
danger  to  health,  no  incitement  to 
gambling,  no  provocation  to  idleness, 
no  wrecking  of  morals  in  its  practice. 

I  have  not  forgotten  some  of  the 
open-air  recreation  in  which  I  indulged 
when  a  college  student.  Baseball  was 
the  popular  sport.  Match  games, 
wholly  within  college  circles,  were  not 
infrequent.  I  was  pitcher  in  one  of  the 
college  nines  nearly  three  years  ana, 
within  that  time,  never  played  a  game 
outside  of  the  college  grounds  or  one 
that  awakened  any  one's  fighting  or 
gambling  enthusiasm.  Our  victories 
and  defeats  were  accepted  pretty  much 
in  the  same  spirit    There  was  whole- 


some relaxation  from  study  unattend- 
ed with  bodily  harm,  loss  of  interest  in 
any  phase  of  our  literary  work,  or  any 
infraction  of  college  discipline.  Many 
of  what  we  now  call  field  day  exercises 
were  in  vogue.  It  was  thought  some 
honor  to  be  a  swift  runner  or  a  good 
jumper,  but  no  hideous  chapel  din  wel- 
comed the  winner  of  a  race  or  the  vic- 
tor on  the  jumping  ground.  Such  ath- 
letic sports  as  fotmd  favor  were  in- 
dulged in  with  moderation  and  with 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement  on  the 
current  of  student  life. 

It  must  be  enforced  upon  the  public 
mind  that  the  college  is  not  a  sporting 
arena.  Its  mission  is  not  to  demoralize 
character  but  to  build  it  up.  Games 
and  contests  that  interfere  with  leg^iti- 
mate  college  work,  that  bring  close  in 
their  train  forces  strong  to  work  harm 
to  body,  mind,  and  soul,  must  find  no 
favor  with  college  patrons,  no  apolo- 
gists in  college  faculties.  What  kind 
of  athletic  sports  may  students  indulge 
in?  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what 
limitations,  shall  such  sports  be  prac- 
ticed? —  these  are  the  burning  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  to-day  by  college 
authorities  and  the  public. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  lawless 
spirit  evoked  by  football  should  ques- 
tion any  one's  right  or  authority  to  put 
metes  and  bounds  to  its  practice.  After 
the  "grand  game",  as  one  of  the  news- 
papers called  it,  between  the  high- 
school  teams  of  East  and  West  Denver 
—  a  game  "fought  desperately  on  each 
side,  the  features  being  left-handed  jolts 
on  the  jaw,  by  some  player  on  the  op- 
posing side,  followed  by  joyous  excla- 
mations from  the  rooters"  —  Principals 
Smiley,  Bradley,  and  Hermans  took  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sucn 
disgraceful  scenes  as  marked  that  game. 
Pupils  notoriously  derelict  in  the  per- 
formance of  school  duties  were  required 
to  let  football  alone  long  enough  to  get 
their  lessons.    This  brought  "mtisic  in 
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the  air",  to  use  the  expressive  language 
of  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  "indica- 
tions of  a  mutiny"  unless  the  "obnox- 
ious order"  was'  revoked.  The  stu- 
dents were  quoted  as  being  of  "the 
opinion  that  they  reside  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
personal  liberty."  It  was  reported  that 
any  attempt  to  suspend  the  refractory 
and  rebellious  students  would  make  the 
school  authorities  defendants  in  suits 
at  law.  This  statement  presupposed  that 
the  pupils'  parents  would  stand  by  them, 
to  the  utmost,  in  their  rowdyish,  sense- 
less, and  law  defying  course.  In  this 
there  was  an  evident  error,  as  football 
in  the  high-schools  of  Denver  has  fal- 
len into  "innocuous  desuetude"  and  the 
Goddess  of  Justice  has  not  had  to  bare 
her  arm  or  lift  her  sword  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  school  youth  to  have  ev- 
erything and  everybody  turn  to  the 
right  when  they  cry  gee. 

Attorney-General  Carr,  of  Colorado, 
quotes  with  words  of  approval,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Texas  court:  "Teachers 
have  the  right,  the  same  as  boards,  to 
prescribe  reasonable  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school  under  their 
charge  and  to  enforce,  by  moderate  re- 


straint and  correction,  obedience  to 
such  rules.  This  authority  of  the 
teacher  over  the  pupil  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  necessarily  limited  to  the  time 
when  the  pupils  are  at  the  school  room 
or  under  the  actual  control  of  the 
teacher.  Such  authority,  we  think,  ex- 
tends to  the  prescribing  and  enforce- 
ment of  reasonable  rules  and  regrula- 
tions  even  while  the  pupils  are  at  their 
homes." 

The  education  of  the  future,  no  mat- 
ter where  or  to  whom  given,  must 
make  prominent  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  law,  order,  and  decency.  Lib- 
erty is  not  license.  No  one,  so  long: 
as  he  forms  one  of  a  community,  can 
govern  his  actions  solely  by  his  own 
will,  often  untaught  and  undisciplined. 
His  liberty,  for  which  he  will  contend 
the  more  persistently,  perhaps,  as  he 
is  the  more  ignorant,  does  not  mean 
any  right  he  has  to  do  a  given  act  irre- 
spective of  the  statute  and  the  just 
rights  of  others.  Liberty  protected  and 
bounded  by  law,  is  the  birth-right  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country;  and  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak, 
cannot,  with  right,  claim  any  wider 
freedom  than  that 
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The  Critic  of  November  13th  has 
in  it  an  interesting  and  very  just 
editorial  upon  "The  Harvard  Re- 
port on  English."  It  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  discussion  which  re- 
sulted in  a  provisional  scheme  of 
study,  not  only  for  composition  and 
English,  but  for  other  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  work  of  preparation 


for  college.  It  does  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  committee  attempted  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  difficulty  and  dis- 
tribute the  blame  for  its  existence; 
and  in  a  courteous  but  straight- 
forward manner  it  objects  to  un- 
fair criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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To  quote  from  the  article:  "It  is 
always  desirable,  even  in  reforms, 
to  be  just;  and  particularly  desira* 
ble  to  be  just  to  a  large  body  of 
men  and  women  whode  devotion  to 
immediate  and  exacting  duties  is 
quke  as  useful  as  that  of  the  college 
instructors  in  English,  and  whose 
practical  assistance  in  the  discus- 
sion has  made  possible,  a  reform 
that  was  only  'in  the  air*,  mild  and 
chaotic,  whose  early  movement  into 
shape  was  much  hindered  by  false 
misdirection  on  the  part  of  the 
coU^e." 

Agreeing  with  every  word  of  this, 
I  am  struck  with  the  thought  that 
high  school  teachers  after  reading 
it  once  as  it  is,  ought  to  read  it,  sub- 
stituting the  word  ''higK'  for  ''coU 
kge"  stopping  with  the  word  "in- 
structors," and  making  the  state- 
ment apply  to  all  elementary  work. 
We  all  so  need  to  cultivate  the  vir- 
tue of  justice  toward  the  schools 
preparatory  to  our  own. 

The  Critic  in  describing  some  of 
the  early  attempts  to  build  up  a 
system  for  the  study  of  English 
says:  "But  it  was  not  a  wise  leader- 
ship that  set  the  untrained  youth  to 
noting  the  errors  in  the  English  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Thackeray,  that 
spent  its  days  and  nights  in  ringing 
the  changes  on  'shall',  and  'will', 
when  it  had  taken  away  from  the 
pedagogue  the  'shall'  and  from  the 
pulpit  the  'will'/' 

After  describing  some  other 
features  of  the  new  method  now  at 
the  service  of  secondary  schools  the 
writer  says:    "A  careful  tasting  of 


the  literature  which  has  become 
classic  is  both  new  and  old.  The 
daily  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil  in  the 
classroom  may  be  said  to  be  mod- 
em, and  while  injurious  to  the 
handwriting  when  the  letter  is  not 
yet  fully  settled,  is  so  useful  an  ad- 
junct to  the  instruction  in  spelling 
and  in  composition,  that  it  should 
be  accepted." 

With  the  deepest  kind  of  inter- 
est in  high  schools,  having  spent 
fourteen  happy  years  in  teaching  in 
them,  I  wish  the  teachers  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  in 
our  towns  and  cities,  and  the  teach- 
ers in  our  district  schools  to  adapt 
much  that  I  have  quoted  and  shall 
quote  to  their  own  work,  for  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  to  have  the  use 
of  good  English  at  all  general,  we 
must  begin  back  of  the  secondary 
schools.  For  years  we  have  had 
a  considerable  amount  of  written 
work  in  the  city  schools,  but  has  it 
been  of  the  right  character?  Have 
we  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  writ- 
ing in  the  country  schools?  The 
Report  of  the  Harvard  Committee 
says:  "More  practice,  more  daily 
drill  and  severe  discipline  are  re- 
quired. The  difficulty  is  to  find  time 
for  this  practice,  drill,  and  disci- 
pline. •  ♦  ♦  The  solution  seems 
to  be  simple:  English  should  be 
taught  in  the  preparatory  schools 
not,  as  now,  altogether  objectively, 
but  incidentally,  and  in  connection 
with  other  studies — ^mathematics, 
geography,  history,  and,  especially, 
foreign  languages  and  the  classics." 
In  most  of  our  elementary  schools 
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we  do  not  have  the  foreign  lan- 
g^iages  and  classics,  but  we  can  ap- 
ply all  that  is  said  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  relates  to  these  sub- 
jects. It  seemis  to  me  that  the  in- 
troduction of  more  written  work 
into  the  country  schools  instead 
of  increasing  difficulties  there 
would  lessen  them.  Educative  sil- 
ent work  would  be  provided  for 
some  while  others  were  engaged  in 
oral  classwork.  I  doubt  the  value 
of  spending  much  time  in  filling 
out  forms, — as  is  sometimes  done 
in  parsing, — and  when  we  are  aim- 
ing at  correct  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  and  clear  expres- 
sion, abbreviations  should  be  spar- 
ingly used  and  entire  sentences 
should  be  the  rule.  No  one  should 
ever  do  his  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  need  to  apologize  for  it  by  say- 
ing **I  didn't  know  you  were  going 
to  take  it  up." 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  exhaust  time  and  energy 
by  examining  all  the  slates  or  pa- 
pers of  his  pupils  every  day.  He 
should  manage  within  a  fixed  time 
to  get  an  idea  of  how  each  pupil  is 
doing  his  work,  but  his  system 
should  not  be  so  rigid  that  the  pupil 
could  determine  its  workings.  By 
noting  common  errors,  the  teacher 
can  plan  blackboard  work  that  will 
lead  to  clear  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  be  very  effective  in 
showing  why  a  thing  is  wrong  and 
what  ought  to  take  its  place. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  come  back 
again  to  the  Report  and  quote  from 


it  with  the  exquisite  pleasure  that 
one  has  when  he  finds  the  opinions 
he  has   previously   expressed,  up- 
held by  high  authority:    "Further- 
more, the  instructor,  in  altog-ether 
too  many  instances,  does  not  know 
how  to  do  his  part  in  the  work,  and 
consequently  the  study  of  literary 
models,  as  now  carried  on  in  our 
schools  of  secondary  education,  not 
infrequently  does  more  harm  than 
good.     Not    only,  as    the    papers 
show,  is  it  marked  by  a  pitiful  v^aste 
of  valuable  time,  but  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  sense  of  weariness  and  dis- 
gust rather  than  mind  hunger.  For 
instance,  what  possible  benefit  can 
immature  boys  derive  from  devot- 
ing a   large  portion   of  a  whole 
school  term  to  the  analysis  of  a 
single  oration  of  Webster's  by  par- 
agraphs, sentences,  and  clauses;  or 
what  but  a  sense  of  repulsion  can 
result  if  children,  needing  assimi- 
lative nutriment  and  craving  the 
stimulant  of  interest,  are  daily  dosed 
with  long   and  to  them  nauseous, 
because  unintelligible,  drafts  from 
Emerson,  Ruskin,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Matthew  Arnold,  and  Walter 
Pater?    *    ♦    ♦    The  province  of 
the  preparatory  schools  is  to  train 
the  scholar,  boy  or  girl,  and  train 
him  or  her  thoroughly,  in  what  can 
only  be  described  as  the  elements 
and   rudiments  of   written  expres- 
sion,— ^they    should    teach    facile,- 
clear  penmanship,  correct  spelling, 
simple   grammatical    construction, 
and  neat,  workmanlike,  mechanical 
execution.    And  this  is  no  slight  or 
simple  task." 
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EXERCISES  FOR  WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 
CELEBRATION. 


ARRANGED  BY  If  AROARBT  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


On  a  day  set  apart  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birthdays  of  a  na- 
tion's heroes  the  exercises  should 
be  of  an  educative  and  inspiring 
nature.  They  should  never  be 
merely  entertaining;  and  I  think 
it  better  not  to  have  any  exercises 
at  all  than  to  have  trivial,  jingling 
rhymes  or  trashy  prose  of  a  kind 
that  not  only  fails  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Washington  but  is 
a  positive  insult  to  the  dignity  of 
his  character.  Some  educational 
papers  publish  and  some  teachers 
use  m  their  schoolrooms  selections 
that  do  much  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  irreverence,  which  all  those  who 
thoughtfully  consider  the  welfare 
of  our  country  deprecate  in  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

In  the  program  that  follows 
choice  literature  will  be  found.  For 
use  in  ungraded  schools  a  few  exer- 
cises have  been  inserted  that  are 
designed  mainly  for  the  little  folks. 
But  I  know  that  they  can  be  helped 
by  listening  to  older  boys  and  girls 
who  can  be  trained  to  speak  well 
the  orations  of  orators  and  the 
poems  of  real  poets.  Indeed  when 
I  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  I 
used  to  think  the  more  real  worth 
in  a  thing  the  better  my  pupils 
spoke  it.  Where  the  pupils  in 
gnided  schools  can  conveniently  be 


brought  together  a  common  service 
in  honor  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln will  have  in  it  more  spirit  than 
separate  exercises  by  the  various 
schools. 

A  number  of  noble  sentiments 
from  our  great  men  are  given  not 
only  on  account  of  their  worth,  but 
that  a  greater  number  of  pupils 
may  have  some  share  in  the  after- 
noon's work. 

Two  years  ago  in  making  a  pro- 
gram for  February  22,  I  gave  a 
share  of  attention  to  Lowell.  He 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  on  his 
birthday,  especially  as  our  country 
has  produced  no  more  patriotic 
poet;  but  as  I  thought  it  best  to 
combine  the  celebration  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  with  that  of  Wash- 
ington, I  suggest  that  one  of  the 
pupils  prepare  an  essay  on  Lowell 
or  that  the  teacher  give  a  short 
talk  on  this  fine  type  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

PROGRAM. 

Song  —  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean.    School. 

Concert  Recitation — What  Con- 
stitutes a  State? 

Declamation  —  The  Memory  of 
our  Fathers  (Lyman  Beecher)  (Mc- 
GufFey's  Sixth  Reader.  Take  first 
two  paragraphs.) 

Sentiment  —  Our  Native  Land. 
(To  be  recited  by  one  of  the  little 
children.) 
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Exercise  —  Facts  in  the  Life  of 
Washington.  School  Conducted 
by  Teacher. 

Declamation  —  From  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Song — The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.   School. 

Declamation  —  The  Character  of 
Washington.    (Fisher  Ames.) 

Recitation  —  Which  General? 
(Kate  W.  Hamilton  in  "The 
Youth's  Companion.")  (To  be  re- 
cited by  a  little  boy.) 

Declamation  —  What  is  it  to  be 
an  American?  (Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.) 

Quotations  from  Great  Amer- 
icans. 

Song  —  "There  are  Many  Flags 
of  Many  Lands."  Younger  Pupils. 
(From  ^Child's  Song  Book,  pub- 
lished by  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicaga) 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Facts  concerning  boyhood  to  be 
given  by  younger  children;  man- 
hood, by  older  pupils.  (For  prep- 
aration for  this  work  for  the 
younger  pupils,  the  teacher  will  be 
greatly  helped  by  Eggleston's  "A 
First  Book  in  American  History." 
American  Book  Co.) 

Sentiment  —  Closing  part  of 
Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. 

Recitation  —  O  Captain!  My 
Captain!    (Walt  Whitman.) 

Declamation  —  From  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  Lincoln,  April  28,  1865. 

Selection — From  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard's  Funeral  Ode  on  Lin- 
coln. 

Quotations  from  Great  Amer- 
icans. 

Hymn  —  America.    School. 


WHAT   CONSTITUTES  A  STATH  ? 

What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not   high-raised   battlement    or 
labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and 
turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm, 
rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where      low-browed      baseness 
wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
No:  —  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull 
brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and 
brambles  rude,  — 
Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But    know    their    rights,    and, 
knowing,  dare  maintain. 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they 
rend  the  chain: 
These  constitute  a  state; 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's 
collected  will. 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  re- 
pressing ill. 

OUR   NATIVE    LAND. 

BY  C.  PHILLIPS. 

Other  countries,  far  and  near, 
Other  people  hold  most  dear; 
Other  countries  ne'er  can  be 
Half  so  dear  to  you  and  me 
As  our  own,  our  native  land. 
By  it  firmly  let  us  stand. 

FROM     WASHINGTON'S     FAREWELL 

ADDRESS   TO   THE    PEOPLE  OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Of  all  the  disposition  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
Religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
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pensable  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Pa* 
triotism,  who  should  labor  to  sub- 
vert these  great  Pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  Men  and  Citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felic- 
ity. Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where 
is  the  security  for  property,  for  rep- 
utation, for  life,  if  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation in  Courts  of  Justice? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge^the 
supposition,  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason 
and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can 
prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle. 

Tis  substantially  true,  that  vir- 
tue or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  Free  Government.  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look 
with  indifference  upon  attempts  t  j 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 
Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
e%e.  In  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force 


to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlight- 
ened. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  was  the  patriot 
without  reproach;  he  loved  hi* 
country  well  enough  to  hold  his 
success  in  serving  it  as  an  ample 
recompense.  Thus  far  self-love  and 
love  of  country  coincided;  but 
when  his  country  needed  sacrifices 
that  no  other  man  could  or  perhaps 
would  be  willing  to  make,  he  did 
not  even  hesitate.  This  was  virtue 
in  its  most  exalted  character. 
More  than  once  he  put  his  fame  at 
hazard,  when  he  had  reason  to 
think  it  would  be  sacrificed,  at  least 
in  this  age.  Two  instances  cannot 
be  denied;  when  the  army  was  dis- 
banded; and  again,  when  he  stood, 
like  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  defend  our  independ- 
ence against  France. 
4(     *     * 

If  he  had  strong  passions,  he  had 
learned  to  subdue  them,  and  to  be 
moderate  and  mild.  If  he  had 
weaknesses,  he  concealed  them, 
which  is  rare,  and  excluded  them 
from  the  government  of  his  temper 
and  conduct,  which  is  still  more 
rare.  If  he  loved  fame,  he  never 
made  improper  compliances  for 
what  is  called  popularity.  The 
fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind  that 
will  last  forever;  yet  it  was  rather 
the  effect,  than  the  motive,  of  his 
conduct.  Some  future  Plutarch 
will  search  for  a  parallel  to  his  char- 
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acter.  Epaminondas  is  perhaps  the 
brightest  man  of  all  antiquity.  Our 
Washington  resembled  him  in  the 
purity  and  ardor  of  his  patriotism ; 
and  like  him,  he  first  exalted  the 
glory  of  his  country.  But  such 
comparisons  cannot  be  pursued  far, 
without  departing  from  the  simili- 
tude. For  we  shall  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  compare  great  men  as  great 
rivers;  some  we  admire  for  the 
lengthjind  rapidity  of  their  current, 
and  the  grandeur  of  their  cata- 
racts; others,  for  the  majestic  si- 
lence and  fulness  of  their  streams; 
we  cannot  bring  them  together  to 
measure  the  difference  of  their 
waters.  The  unambitious  life  of 
Washington,  declining  fame,  yet 
courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the  Ohio, 
to  choose  its  long  way  through  sol- 
itudes, diffusing  fertility;  or,  like 
his  own  Potomac,  widening  and 
deepening  his  channel,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  and  displaying 
most  the  usefulness  and  serenity  of 
his  greatness  towards  the  end  of  his 
course.  —  Fisher  Ames, 

WHICH   GENERAL? 

BY  KATB  W.  HAMILTON. 

Sometimes  mamma  calls  me  "gen- 
eral"; 

I  wish  I  knew  which  one; 
But  I  always  try  to  tell  the  truth 

So  I  hope  it's  Washington. 

But  when  I  tell  my  papa  that, 
He  laughs  loud  as  he  can, 

And  says  if  she  calls  me  "general" 
She  must  mean  Sheridan; 

Because  whenever  she  wants  me, 

And  I  am  out  at  play, 
I  nearly  always  seem  to  be 

'Bout  "twenty  miles  away." 


WHAT   IS   IT  TO    BE  AN  AMERICAN? 

Once  more,  what  is  it  to  be   an 
American?     Putting  aside  all    the 
outer  shows  of  dress  and  manners, 
social  customs  and  physical  pecu- 
liarities, is  it  not  to  believe  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  American  people?     Is 
it  not  to  have  an  abiding  and  mov- 
ing faith  in  the  future  and  in   the 
destiny  of  America?  —  something^ 
above  and  beyond  the  patriotism 
and  love  which  every  man  whose 
soul  is  not  dead  within  him  feels 
for  the  land  of  his  birth?    Is  it  not 
to  be  national  and  not  sectional,  in- 
dependent and  not  colonial?     Is  it 
not  to  have  a  high  conception   ol 
what  this  great  new  country  should 
be,  and  to  follow  out  that  ideal  with 
loyalty  and  truth? 

Has  any  man  in  our  history  ful- 
filled these  conditions  more  per- 
fectly and  more  completely  than 
George  Washington?  Has  any 
many  ever  lived  who  served 
the  American  people  more  faith- 
fully, or  with  a  higher  and  truer 
conception  of  the  destiny  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country? 

—  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

CLOSING    PART     OF    LINCOLN'S    SE- 
COND   INAUGURAL   ADDRESS. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  i 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphans;  to 
bind  up  are  nation's  wounds;  to  * 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher- 
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ish^a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

o  captain!    my  captain! 

O  Captain!  my  Captain!  our  fear- 
ful trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack. 

the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the 

people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel, 
the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain 

lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain!    my  Captain!    rise  up 

and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — 

for  you  the  bugrle  trills. 
For   you    bouquets    and   ribbon'd 
i  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 

a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass, 
their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his 

lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he 

has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound, 

its  voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship 
comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—  Walt  Whitman, 


PROM     HENRY      WARD     BHKCHER^S 

SERMON    ON    THE    DEATH    OF 

LINCOLN   APRIL  23,  1865. 

Even  he  who  now  sleeps  has,  by 
this  event,  been  clothed  with  new 
influence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men 
who  now  willingly  hear  what  before 
they  refused  to  listen  to.  Now  his 
simple  and  weighty  words  will  be 
gathered  like  those  of  Washington, 
and  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  shall  be  taught  to 
ponder  the  simplicity  and  deep  wis- 
dom of  utterances  which,  in  their 
time,  passed,  in  the  party  heat,  as 
idle  words.  Men  will  receive  a  new 
impulse  of  patriotism  for  his  sake, 
and  will  guard  with  zeal  the  whole 
country  which  he  loved  so  well:  I 
swear  you,  on  the  altar  of  his  mem- 
ory, to  be  more  faithful  to  the  coun- 
try for  which  he  has  perished.  Men 
will,  as  they  follow  his  hearse,  swear 
a  Jiew  hatred  to  that  slavery  against 
which  he  warred,  and  which  in  van- 
quishing him  has  made  him  a  mar- 
tyr and  a  conqueror :  I  swear  you, 
by  the  memory  of  this  martyr,  to 
hate  slavery  with  an  unappeasable 
hatred.  Men  will  admire  and  imi- 
tate his  unmoved  firmness,  his  in- 
flexible conscience  for  the  right; 
and  yet  his  gentleness,  as  tender  as 
a  woman's,  his  moderation  of  spirit, 
which  not  all  the  heat  of  party  could 
inflame,  nor  all  the  jars  and  dis- 
turbances of  this  country  shake  out 
of  its  place :  I  swear  you  to  an  em- 
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ulation  of  his  justice,  his  modera- 
tion, and  his  mercy.     ♦     *     ♦ 

And  now  the  martyr  is  moving 
in  triumphal  march,  mightier  than 
when  alive.  The  nation  rises  up  at 
every  stage  of  his  coming.  Cities 
and  states  are  his  pall-bearers,  and 
the  cannon  beats  the  hours  with  sol- 
emn progression.  Dead — dead — 
dead  —  he  yet  speaketh  I  Is  Wash- 
ington dead?  Is  Hampden  dead? 
Is  David  dead?  Is  any  man  dead 
that  ever  was  fit  to  live?  Disen- 
thralled of  flesh,  and  risen  to  the 
unobstructed  sphere  where  passion 
never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimit- 
able work.  His  life  now  is  grafted 
upon  the  Infinite,  and  will  be  fruit- 
ful as  no  earthly  life  can  be.  Pass 
on,  thou  that  hast  overcome!  Your 
sorrows,  O  people,  are  his  peace! 
Your  bells,  and  bands,  and  muffled 
drums  sound  triumph  in  his  ear. 
Wail  and  weep  here;  God  makes  it 
echo  joy  and  triumph  there.  Pass 
on,  thou  victor! 

FROM    RICHARD   HENRY   STODD- 
ARD'S FUNERAL  ODE   ON 
LINCOLN. 

Cool   should   he   be,   of   balanced 

powers. 
The  ruler  of  a  race  like  ours. 
Impatient,  headstrong,  wild, 
The  Man  to  guide  the  Child. 

And  this  he  was,  who  most  unfit 
(So  hard  the  sense  of  God  to  hit,) 
Did  seem  to  fill  his  place 
With  such  a  homely  face, 

Such  rustic  manners,  speech  un- 
couth, 

(That  somehow  blundered  out  the 
truth,) 


Untried,  untrained  to  bear 
The  more  than  kingly  care. 

Ah!    And  his  genius  put  to  scom 
The  proudest  in  the  purple  bom^ 
Whose  wisdom  never  grew 
To  what,  untaught,  he  knew. 

The  People,  of  whom  he  was  one^ 
No  gentleman,  like  Washington, 
(Whose    bones,    methinks,    make 

room, 
To  have  him  in  their  tomb!) 

A  laboring  man,  with  horny  hands. 
Who  swung  the  axe,  who  tilled  his 

lands, 
Who  shrank  from  nothing  new. 
But  did  as  poor  men  do. 

One  of  the  People!    Bom  to  be 
Their  curious  epitome; 
To  share  yet  rise  above 
Their  shifting  hate  and  love. 

Common  his  mind,  (it  seemed  so 

then,) 
His  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  other 

men: 
Plain  were  his  words,  and  poor, 
But  now  they  will  endure! 

No  hasty  fool,  of  stubborn  will, 
But  prudent,  cautious,  pliant  still; 
Who  since  his  work  was  good 
Would  do  it  as  he  could. 

Doubting,    was    oot    ashamed    to 

doubt. 
And  lacking  prescience,  went  with- 

out: 
Often  appeared  to  halt. 
And  was,  of  course,  at  fault; 

Heard  all  opinions,  nothing  loath. 
And,   loving   both   sides,   angered 

both: 
Was  —  not  like  Justice,  blind, 
But,  watchful,  clement,  kind. 

No  hero  this  of  Roman  mould. 
Nor  like  our  saintly  sires  of  old: 
Perhaps  he  was  not  great. 
But  he  preserved  the  State! 


Exercises  far  Washington  and  Lincoln  Celebration. 


O  honest  face,  which  all  men  knew! 
O  tender  heart,  but  known  to  few! 
O  wonder  of  the  age, 
Cut  off  by  tragic  rage! 

*     »     * 

And,   children,  you  must  come  in 

bands. 
With  garlands  in  your  little  hands, 
Of  blue  and  white  and  red, 
To  strew  before  the  dead. 

So  sweetly,  sadly,  sternly  goes 
The  Fallen  to  his  last  repose. 
Beneath  no  mighty  dome. 
But  in  his  modest  home; 

The  churchyard  where  his  children 

rest, 
The  quiet  spot  that  suits  him  best. 
There  shall  his  grave  be  made, 
And  there  his  bones  be  laid. 

And    there   his   countrymen    shall 

come, 
With    memory    proud,    with    pity 

dumb. 
And  strangers  far  and  near. 
For  many  and  many  a  year. 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age, 
While  History  on  her  ample  page 
The  virtues  shall  enroll 
On  that  Paternal  Soul. 

•QUOTATIONS  FROM   GREAT  AMERI- 
CANS. 

Interwoven  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  the  heart. — 
Washington, 

To  persevere  in  one's  duty,  and 
to  be  silent,  is  the  best  answer  to 
-calumny.  —  Washington, 

If  principle  is  good  for  anything, 
it  is  worth  living  up  to.  —  Franklin, 

Whatever  makes  men  good 
Christians,  makes  them  good  citi- 
zens. —  Webster, 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 


might,  and,  in  that  faith,  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty. — 
Lincoln. 

Force  is  all-conquering,  but  its 
victories  are  short-lived.  —  Lincoln, 

Knavery  and  flattery  are  blood 
relations.  —  Lincoln, 

From  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural 
Address  March  4,  1861. 

Intelligence,  patriotism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him 
who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  fav- 
ored land,  are  still  competent  to 
adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  pres- 
ent difficulty. 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
The  mystic  cords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature. 
One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one 

hand, 
One  nation  evermore.  —  Holmes. 

A  politician  thinks  of  the  next 
election;  a  statesman,  of  the  next 
generation. — James  Freeman  Clarke, 

One  on  God's  side  is  a  majority. 
—  Wendell  PhiUips, 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
comes  the  moment  to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  False- 
hood, for  the  good  or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Mes- 
siah, offering  each  the  bloom  or 
blight, 
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Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand, 
and  the  sheep  upon  the  right; 

And  the  choice  goes  .by  forever 
'twixt  that  darkness  and  that 
light. 

•        «        :|e 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble, 

when  we  share  her  wretched 

crust. 
Ere   her   cause   brings    fame   and 

profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to 

be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till 

his  Lord  is  crucified. — Lowell. 

The  true  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  elevation  and  education  of  its 
laborers.  —  Grant. 

I  know  of  no  method  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  bad  or  obnoxious  laws 
so  efficient  as  their  stringent  execu- 
tion. —  Grant. 


The  free  school  is  the  promoter 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  a  free  nation.  —  Grant, 

The  laborer  is  the  author  of  all 
greatness  and  wealth.  —  Grant, 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  g-ood 
government,  worth  fighting  for, 
and,  if  need  be,  dying  for. — Grant. 

The  will  of  the  people  is  the  best 
law.  —  Grant. 

Next  in  importance  to  freedom 
and  justice  is  popular  education, 
without  which  neither  justice  nor 
freedom  can  be  permanently  main- 
tained. —  Garfield. 

A  noble  life,  crowned  with  heroic 
death,  rises  above  and  outlives  the 
pride  and  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  the  earth.  — 
Garfield. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ONE  HUNDRED    EASY   EXPERIMENTS 
IN   NATURAL  SCIENCE.     No.  2. 

BY   B.   E.   RICHARDS. 

[The  air  pump  referred  to  in  these  articles  can 
be  purchased  of  Fred.  J.  Twining,  Newark,  C] 

Have  you  tried  the  experiments 
in  the  January  Monthly?  To  do 
so  will  add  much  to  your  success 
and  to  succeed  well  means  that  you 
must  do  something  in  addition  to 
the  daily  rounds  of  your  neighbor 


teacher.      Don't   say   you   haven't 
time.     Success  finds  time.   . 

If  these  experiments  are  not  clear 
or  fail  to  work  write  me  and  we'll 
make  them  work.  Tliey  are  im- 
portant inasmuch  as  they  touch 
upon  the  fundamental  laws  of 
physical  science  as  related  to  much 
of  your  class  work  in  geography^ 
physiology,  etc. 
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Exp.    12.    Mag^c    Transfer    of 
Water. 


Fig.  !L    R  is  a  receiver  made  from  lantern  globe. 
It  is  covered  by  a  small  piece  of  glass. 

An  experiment  beautiful  and  in- 
structive is  suggested  by  reference 
to  Fig.  2.  Bend  a  glass  tube  as 
shown  in  illustration,  leaving  the 
arms  of  equal  length  and  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
bottles.  Fit  the  cork  and  tube  of 
the  left-hand  bottle  air  tight  but  cut 
a  small  V  shape  air  passage  full 
length  along  the  side  of  cork  of  the 
right-hand  bottle.  Fill  half  full 
with  indigo  water  the  left-hand  bot- 
tle, connect  as  shown  in  figure  and 
exhaust.  See  how  many  pupils  in 
your  school  can  explain  why  the 
liquid  is  transferred.  You  may 
drive  the  liquid  back  and  forth  as 
often  as  you  wish  by  readmitting 
the  air  and  exhausting  again.  This 
is  often  called  the  Bacchus  Illustra- 
tion.    Why? 


Exp.  13.    The  Magic  Cork. 

Select  a  close-grained  cork,  size 
to  fit  a  5  cent  vaseline  bottle.  Mois- 
ten or  oil  the  cork,  insert  in  bottle. 


put  under  receiver  and  exhaust. 
By  a  little  practice  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  adjust  the  cork  so  that  it  will 
jump,  up  against  the  top  of  the  re- 
ceiver. Explain  just  how  the  fifteen 
pounds  pressure  outside  the  bottle 
has  been  removed  and  how  the  fif- 
teen pounds  pressure  inside  forces 
out  the  cork.  In  the  so-called  cy- 
clones, the  pressure  outside  a  house 
is  sometimes  much  reduced  so  that 
the  inside  pressure  bursts  the  walls 
outward.  

Exp.  14.  To  Boil  Water  With- 
out Fire. 

Pour  slowly  into  a  4  ounce  bot- 
tle one-third  filled  with  water 
enough  sulphuric  acid  to  fill  it  two- 
thirds  full,  stirring  the  liquid  con- 
stantly. When  it  becomes  much 
heated  place  under  receiver  and  ex- 
haust. The  water  will  soon  boil 
violently  although  much  below  the 
normal  boiling  point.  If  you  pre- 
fer to  modify  this  experiment  place 
a  bottle  of  water  somewhat  below 
boiling  point  under  receiver  and 
proceed  as  above.  If  your  pump^ 
works  well  you  will  be  much  sur- 
prised at  the  low  temperature  of  the 
violently  boiling  water.  'The  re- 
duced pressure  explains  to  your  pu- 
pils why  it  is  not  possible  to  boil' 
eggs  and  potatoes  in  open  vessels 
on  high  mountains. 


Exp.  15.  Freezing  Produced  by 
the  Air  Pump. 

Place  a  spoonful  of  ether  in  a 
watch  crystal  or  other  shallow, 
wide-mouthed  vessel  and  into  the 
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ether  put  a  few  drops  of  water. 
Place  under  receiver  and  exhaust 
until  ether  is  almost  evaporated. 
If  the  pump  works  well  the  water 
will  be  found  frozen.  If  the  pump 
is  not  perfect  the  water  will  be 
found  very  cold.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  being  removed  by  the  pump, 
the  ether  evaporates  rapidly  and 
removes  the  heat  from  the  water. 
This  explains  why  a  room  may  be 
cooled  by  sprinkling  the  floor  or 
why  it  turns  cooler  after  a  rain. 

Exp.  16.    A  Magic  Test  Tube. 

To  show  liquid  condition  of 
ether  due  to  the  fifteen  pounds' 
pressure,  fill  a  test  tube  with  water. 
Replace  a  few  drops  by  ether  and 
keeping  thumb  over  mouth  of  tube 
insert  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of 
water  and  place  under  receiver. 
When  the  air  is  exhausted  the  liquid 
ether  changes  to  a  gas  and  the  test 
tube  rises  as  by  magic.  Let  the 
air  return  to  the  receiver  and  the 
tube  suddenly  sinks  in  the  water. 


Exp.  17.  To  Show  How  Clouds 
are  Formed. 

Moisten  the  inside  of  a  receiver 
and  exhaust  the  air.  The  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  air  removes  likewise 
a  part  of  the  heat  and  leaves  the 
temperature  of  the  remaining  air 
below  the  dew  point.  This  simple 
experiment  explains  the  philosophy 
of  cloud  formation. 


Bum  brown  paper  under  mouth 
of  receiver  until  filled  with  smoke. 
Place  on  plate  and  exhaust.  Note 
that  the  rare  air  will  not  float  the 
smoke  and  that  it  falls  to  the  plate. 


Exp.  19.  Pressure  and  Volume. 
Fill  with  air  to  one-half  its  capacity 
a  toy  balloon  or  bladder,  place  un- 
der receiver  and  exhaust.  Explain 
the  undue  expansion.  Is  this  ex- 
periment related  to  No.  13?  Put 
a  shriveled  apple  under  receiver 
and  note  effect  upon  exhausting-  the 
air. 


Exp.  20.     A  Fish  Under  the  Re- 
ceiver. 

Have   the   pupils   bring   you    a 
small  live  fish.    This  they  will  be 
most  happy  to  do.     Place  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water  and  put  under  receiver. 
Exhaust  rapidly  noting  the  effort 
of  the  fish  to  keep  from  floating*. 
Notice   the   air   bubbles    escaping 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fish.     On  re- 
admitting the  air,  see  how  heavy 
the  fish  appears  to  be,  how  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     Ex- 
plain to  your  Physiology  class  how 
a    fish    breathes    air.       Refer    to 
Exp.  11. 


Exp.  18.     Smoke  Falls  in  Thin 
or  Rare  Air. 


Exp.  21.  Fountain  Under  Re- 
ceiver. 

Place  under  your  tallest  receiver 
(you  ought  to  have  several)  the  bot- 
tle with  jet  described  in  Exp.  6, 
January  number.  It  should  be  \ 
filled  with  water.     Exhaust  and  ex- 
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plain  the  fountain.    What  pressure 
on  the  water,  in  the  bottle? 


Exp.  22.  To  Fill  an  Inverted 
Bottle. 

Invert  a  slender  bottle  in  a  cup 
or  in  a  glass  of  water  and  place  un- 
der the  receiver.  Exhaust  the  air 
and  on  re-admitting  it  the  bottle 
will  appear  to  suck  up  the  water 
from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
placed.  This  experiment  may  be 
rendered  more  strikmg  if  the  upper 
bottle  be  supported  on  a  glass  tube 
through  a  closely-fitting  cork. 


Exp.  23.    To  Test  Air  Pump. 

It  may  be  wise  to  halt  a  little  and 
take  your  bearings.  Possibly  some 
of  the  experiments  may  not  come 
up  to  the  ^'diagram  and  specifica- 
tions.*'    Test  your  pump  carefully. 


May  be  the  valves  are  dry,  or  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a  leak.  Attach 
the  pump  to  a  rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  good  piece  of  glass 
tubing  entering  a  tightly  corked 
quart  bottle.  Exhaust  the  air  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Then  pinch 
the  rubber  tube  tightly,  disconnect 
the  pump  and  insert  the  end  of  tube 
in  basin  of  water.  The  bottle 
should  almost  fill  with  water.  This 
is  as  successful  a  test  as  the  high- 
priced  mercury  apparatus  for  test- 
ing. 


Exp.  24.  The  '^Sucker." 
This  illustrates  in  a  unique  man- 
ner atmospheric  pressure.  Pierce 
with  an  awl  through  the  center  a 
3-inch  piece  of  harness  leather. 
Pass  a  strong  cord  through  the 
opening,  soak  the  leather  for  some 
hours  in  water  when  by  pressing  it 
closely  upon  some  flat  surface  and 
pulling  the  string  quickly  a  weight 
of  several  pounds  may  be  sup- 
ported. 


Exp.  25.  The  Inverted  Glass  of 
Water. 

The  following  experiment  may 
lead  your  pupils  to  question  the  Law 
of  Gravitation.  Cut  a  piece  of 
writing  paper  to  near  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a  glass  tumbler.  Fill  the 
glass  with  water,  place  the  paper 
carefully  over  the  elass  and  invert 
holding  the  paper  in  place  with  the 
hand.  Then  remove  the  hand  and 
explain  the  phenomenon. 
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Exp.   26. 
Spring. 


To    Make   a   Siphon 


To  illustrate  the  subject  of  inter- 
mittent springs  in  geography,  ar- 
range apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig. 
VI.  Select  a  good  heavy  bottle 
holding  say  a  pint .  With  a  broken 
file  or  br^ss  tube  and  emery  pow- 
der bore  a  ^  or  f  in.  hole  as  indi- 
cated in  figure.  Bend  and  insert  a 
glass  tube  of  \  in.  or  even  larger 
diameter.  A  small  tube  does  not 
succeed  well  because  of  capillarity. 
Place  a  bucket  of  water  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  bottle  and  by  means 
of  a  small  rubber  tube  siphon  the 
water  into  the  bottle.  By  putting 
a  wood  plug  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
rubber  tube  to  regulate  the  flow  of 


the  water  you  can  have  the  spring 
flow  at  regular  intervals  of  from  a 
minute  or  two  to  a  half  hour  if  you 
so  desire.  Use  the  rubber  tube  to 
show  pupils  the  action  of  a  plain 
siphon. 


Exp.  27. 
Fountain. 


To  Make  a  Constant 


Your  pupils  will  work  out  No* 
27  for  you  and  be  delighted  with 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  If 
the  fittings  at  A  are  air  tight  the 
fountain  will  flow  until  it  is  empty. 
Fill  A  \  full  of  water,  then  fasten  to 
a  hook  or  nail  on  the  wall,  mean- 
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time  keeping  the  lower  ends  of  the 
tubes  closed  until  A  is  in  position. 
Make  the  opening  of  the  jet  tube 
in  A  small  so  that  the  vessel  does 
not  empty  too  rapidly.  To  stop 
the  fountain,  plug  the  lower  ends  of 
the  tubes. 


Exp.  28.     Another  Lung  Test  or 
the  Bottle  Imp. 


^ym. 


The  Cartesian  Diver  costing 
usually  fl.OO  to  |2.50  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes  and  without  cost. 
By  reference  to  Fig.  8,  C  is  a  small 
phial  closed  by  a  cork  having  a  slot 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  cork  and 
weighted  down  by  a  small  nail  or  a 
screw.  The  delicate  part  of  the  ex- 
periment is  to  put  just  enough  wa- 
ter into  C  that  it  will  barely  float. 
In  other  words,  the  specific  gravit>' 
of  C  must  be  a  little  less  than  that 
of  water.  Drop  C  into  a  fruit  jar 
or  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  water 
filled  to  within  ^  inch  of  the  top. 
Stretch  tightly  over  the  top  of  jar 
a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  and  tie  in 
place.  Then  by  pressure  on  rub- 
ber the  "diver"  will  descend  but 
ascend  with  removal  of  pressure. 
If  you  prefer,  it  may  be  made  to 


fall  and  rise  by  placing  the  mouth 
to  the  bottle  and  condensing  and 
exhausting  the  air. 

In  the  next  number  I  shall  ex- 
plain how  C  may  be  used  to  make 
an  amusing  Lung  Test. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
again  state  that  Prof.  Mills  is  quite 
ill,  and  therefore  unable  to  prepare 
his  article  on  Arithmetic. 


"FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA." 

To  the  Editor: 

An  article  with  the  above  caption 
may  be  found  in  the  ** Review  of 
Reviews"  for  November,  which  all 
teachers  of  Geography  will  find 
fruitful  and  suggestive  in  that,  di- 
rectly and  incidentally,  it  gives  a 
clear  notion  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal,  the  importance,  com- 
mercially, of  Chicago,  Cleveland^ 
Buffalo,  Detroit  River,  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
the  Welland  Canal  as  an  outlet  to 
the  sea,  and  many  other  facts  with 
which  progressive  teachers  should 
be  somewhat  conversant. 

This  article  might  well  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  more  formal  geog- 
raphy for  an  entire  week,  and  all 
pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher  be 
gainers  by  the  substitution.  In- 
deed it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  study  of  Geography 
ever  attains  its  true  importance  in 
any    schools    where    such    supple- 
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mentary  work,  as  this  article  sug- 
gests, is  not  done. 

F.  B.  Pearson. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

X Answers  to  questions  in  January  Monthly. 
By  Ida  G.  Doute,  St.  Marys,  0.] 

1.  Because  the  average  teacher 
does  not  know  what,  or  how  to 
•draw. 

2.  The  special  purpose  of  draw- 
ing in  primary  grades  is  to  teach 
pupils  to  see.  In  the  intermediate, 
to  see  and  put  down  what  they  see. 
In  the  grammar  not  only  to  teach 
them  perception  and  expression 
but  exactness. 

3.  The  most  profitable  material 
is  that  which  they  can  see  and  get. 
Do  not  have  them  draw  tubs,  buck- 
ets, elephants,  flowers  and  such 
things  from  memory,  as  that  is 
teaching  drawing  with  your  eyes 
shut.  Let  them  draw  what  they  can 
see  from  the  objects. 

4.  Drawing  of  types  is  profitable 
only  as  it  comes  up  in  their  work. 


Conventional  designs  and  pat- 
terns, to  teach  them  to  be  neat  and 
exact. 

Point  and  line  drawing*,  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  to 
teach  the  eye  to  se^  straight 

5.  (a)  Yes.  (^)  By  overdoingf 
it.     (r)  Yes. 

6.  There  are  very  few. 

7.  (a)  Perspective  should  be 
taught  by  rule  in  the  grammar 
grades  but  not  in  the  primary,  ip) 
Shading  should  not  begin  until  the 
pupil  is  able  to  represent  form  by 
outline  and  that  correctly. 

8.  (a)  Where  it  enables  the  pupil 
to  put  down  what  he  sees  and 
thinks.  (6)  No.  (c)  Not  necessarily. 

9.  It  should  cultivate  the  imagf- 
ination  also. 

10.  First  have  them  know  a  few 
of  the  principles  of  drawing  or  art. 
Then  practice  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently. But  it  can  never  be  a  suc- 
cess unless  they  have  some  love  for 
the  work.  The  only  way  is  to  g-o 
to  work  and  draw. 
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NATURE  STUDY.     No.  3. 

BY  J.  J.    BURNS. 

Hopkijisville,  Ky,,Jan.  1, 1898. 

The  year  died  in  the  night. 
Three  years  from  this  morning 
those  of  us  who  still  walk  in  the 
light  will  think  and  perhaps  say, 
"The  century  died  in  the  night." 


It  will  be  queer  to  change  our  name 
for  it  when  we  talk  of  the  glories 
or  the  shames  of  the  century  unless 
we  practice  betimes  on  the  "Twen- 
tieth." I  wish  we  had  some  short 
word  in  English  for  our  hundred- 
year  period,  like  honr^  day,  zveek, 
month. 
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It  was  a  piece  of  that  good  luck 
which  has  fallen  to,  or  into,  my 
lot  —  in  small  bits  —  to  have  the 
chance  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Kentucky  school  superin- 
tendents this  week  at  Frankfort. 
About  seventy  men  were  present, — 
county  and  town,  or  city,  superin- 
tendents in  about  equal  numbers; 
seven  ladies,  each  a  county  super- 
intendent. Is  the  political  route  to 
a  superintendency  more  readily 
travelled  by  our  sisters?  In  each 
of  eighteen  counties  a  woman  fills 
this  responsible  office;  elected 
thereto  upon  a  party  ticket;  some- 
times her  defeated  opponent,  a 
woman. 

The  discussions  were  over  such 
subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  the  schools,  training  schools, 
rural  graded  schools,  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers, 
city  school  systems,  our  trustee  sys- 
tem, what  shall  the  grades  teach, 
associations  district  and  county, 
local  taxation. 

The  speakers  were  plainly  in  ear- 
nest  and  in  the  clash  of  opinions 
there  was  frequent  and  skillful 
thrust  and  parry. 

Some  school  legislation  was 
formulated,  and  the  brethren 
seemed  confident  that  the  legis- 
lature would  lend  an  open  ear  to 
^y  rational  proposition  upon  which 
themselves  should  agree! 

They  made  me  an  honorary 
member  and  gave  me  the  floor  to 


stand  on.  At  the  evening  session 
I  talked  on  A  State  Reading  Circle. 

The  little  capital  is  old-fashioned 
to  a  degree.  The  country  around 
is  wild  and  picturesque,  the  Ken- 
tucky river  winds  among  hills  that 
are  mountains  to  the  eye  of  one 
fresh  from  the  plains  of  the  lower 
Augflaize. 

In  the  afternoon  of  my  second 
day  I  paid  a  visit  of  respect  and 
curiosity  to  the  grave  of  Daniel 
Boone.  His  monument  looks 
down  upon  the  river  from  the  top 
of  one  of  those  hills.  About  it  a 
group  of  sycamore  trees  stand  sen- 
tinel. Upon  the  four  faces  of  the 
stone  are  what  is  left  of  carvings 
which  once  stood  for  scenes  in  the 
old  fighter's  life;  but  everything 
that  would  break  has  been  carried 
off  by  that  despicable  despoiler,  the 
relic  hunter,  in  whose  barbarous 
eyes  there  is  nothing  sacred. 

Another  of  my  digressions  was 
a  run  down  to  Nashville.  The  road 
passes  by  some  deep  cuts  through 
the  immense  limestone  ridges  which 
there  bound  the  valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland. Returning,  as  ours  was 
an  inspection  train,  it  ran  up  a  short 
branch  to  the  county  seat  of  Todd 
County.  One  of  the  things  to  know 
about  this  county  is  that  within  its 
limits  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  were  bom.  At  least 
so  people  say,  but  it  is  likely  that  an 
alibi  can  be  proved  as  to  Mr.  L. 

I  observed  several  flocks  of  field 
larks  as  we  passed  through  north- 
ern Tennessee. 
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One  of  the  daily  pleasant  experi- 
ences of  this  little  trip  of  only  a  few 
hundred  miles  south  was  the  sight 
of  the  birds. 

A  cedar  grove  covers  a  hill  not 
far  from  what  was  my  pleasant 
headquarters.  The  hill  is  lime- 
stone and  abounds  in  depressions, 
holes  in  short,  shaped  like  mam- 
moth bowls,  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  opening  into  a  cavern  below — 
in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep. 
And  I  thought  how  graphically 
friend  Simkins  would  describe  the 
gnawing  out  of  these  holes  in  the 
rock  by  the  sharp  tooth  of  the  acid- 
ulated rain. 

I  was  hunting,  with  no  deadlier 
weapon  than  an  opera  glass.  Un- 
der the  trees  the  ground  was  green, 
between  them  there  was  a  thin 
blanket  of  snow;  red-birds  flashed 
from  the  ground  to  the  trees;  a 
flock  of  waxwings  alighted  upon 
an  oak  —  one  could  tell  them  by 
their  plaintive  whistle ;  a  solitary 
chewink  called  his  name  from  a 
bunch  of  buckberries;  goldfinches 
in  their  plain  winter  dress  scurried 
about,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  a 
pair  of  black-capped  chickadees 
searched  the  under  side  of  dry 
leaves  and  crevices  in  the  bark  for 
insects'  eggs.  These  last  named 
performers  made  me  hunt  up  that 
delightful  poem  of  Emerson's,  "The 
Titmouse,"  when  I  got  back  from 
my  walk,  and  read  it  over  with  the 
tiny  actors  fresh  in  my  eye,  for  I 
like  my  nature  and  my  literature  at 
the  same  meal. 


The  philosopher  was  three  miles 
from  home.  His  blood  was  chilled 
from  wading  through  the  sno^v. 
The  frost-king  was  singing  a  dirg-e 
in  his  ears.  He  was  beginnirLg*  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  lie  doAvn 
in  that  broad  white  bed  where  the 
winds  would  whistle  his  deatli- 
hymn  and  the  moon  be  the  only 
mourner,  when: 

"Softly,  —  but  this  way   fate    was 
pointing, 
When  piped  a  tiny  voice  hard  by. 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee.     *     * 
Here  was  this  atom  in  full  breath. 
Hurling  defiance  at  vast  death; 
This  scrap  of  valor  just  for  play 
Fronts  the  north-wind  in  waist- 
coat gray. 
As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behavior." 

Then  the  unfeathered  poet  sa- 
luted the  other  one,  called  the 
woods  his  "small  Labrador,"  don- 
ned his  colors :  "Henceforth  I  wear 
no  stripe  but  thine," — after  the  mel- 
ancholy Jacques's  "Motley's  the 
only  wear";  and  caught  the  full 
meaning  of  his  song,  since  "good- 
will makes  intelligence."  It  also 
toughens  the  muscles,  for  was  it 
not  said  of  one  of  old  time, 

"And  I  should  do  it 
With    much    more    ease,    for    my 
good-will  is  to  it." 

On  one  of  the  higher  points  of 
this  ridge  there  is  an  extensive  dor- 
mitory for  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies  —  in  black  —  the  crows.  I 
chanced  to  pass  it,  or  rather  their 
loud  evening  hymn  called  me  over 
to  it.    The  great  flock,  numbering 
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several  hundreds,  seemed  to  be  set- 
tling^ down  for  the  night  but  the 
performance  was  interspersed  with 
many  uprisings  and  all  to  the  tune 
of  caw,  caw,  loud  and  strident,  for 
the  musicians  were  but  a  few  rods 
away,  and  their  notes  did  not  drop, 
"filtered  through  five  hundred  fath- 
oms of  crisp  blue  air." 

Though  my  travel  was  in  the 
right  direction  it  was  not  far 
enough  to  see  our  dear  familiar 
summer  friend,  the  robin. 

In  the  cemetery  grounds  one  day 
I  met  a  stranger,  not  at  all  shy,  but 
I  couldn't  learn  his  name;  —  about 
a  robin's  size;  slate  color,  except 
the  outer  wing  feathers  which  were 
black  with  a  white  line  on  the  upper 
side,  also  a  black  band  across  and 
beyond  the  eyes.  He  would  come 
down  to  the  ground  but  did  not 
make  clear  his  errand.  His  tail 
gave  many  a  saucy  flirt  like  that 
of  the  robin.  He  was  as  silent  as  a 
shadow  of  a  bird. 

I  am  finishing  this  "disjointed 
chat"  near  to  our  own  vine  and  fig 
tree.  The  latter  stands  to-night 
out  by  the  wood-shed  where  it  came 
up  from  the  root  last  spring  and 
bore  a  score  or  more  of  half-grown 
figs;  so  you  see  I  used  plain  hor- 
ticultural fact  in  locating  myself. 

The  night  of  the  lunar  eclipse  we 
were  waiting  our  train  at  a  station 
close  to  the  Tennessee  line,  I  had 
not  learned  of  the  expected  show 
but  was  attracted  by  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  eastern  sky  where  the  full 


disk  was  peering  through  the  woof 
of  a  cloud  as  black  and  fleece-like 
as  a  veil  of  crape.  Soon  the  veil 
slipped  down  and  the  naked  moon 
showed  a  concave  curve  upon  its 
western  limb,  —  I  think  there's  no 
mistake  about  which  limb;  this  is 
a  verbal  copy  of  my  visualisation, — 
and  lo!  the  eclipse.  But  by  nine 
o'clock  the  western  limb  was  whole 
again,  and  the  night  lamp  was 
round  as  any  reasonable  earthling 
could  demand. 

The  most  brilliant  spectacle  of 
our  run  down  through  Ohio  the 
day  before  Christmas  was  sent  home 
in  a  letter  —  I  mean  the  syllabled 
material  out  of  which  the  soul  con- 
structs a  spectacle,  for  spectacles 
abide  in  the  soul,  —  whether  any 
other  place,  no  one  knows. 
"Throughout  Mercer  County  the 
dry  grass,  the  faded  goldenrods, 
asters,  weeds  and  bushes  of  many 
kinds  and  even  the  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  ice.  One  picture  stays 
with  me:  the  sun  was  nearing  the 
horizon  and  his  almost  level  rays 
lighted  up  a  large  branching  oak 
till  every  part  of  the  glistening  won- 
der looked  as  if  dipped  in  distilled 
moonshine." 

Two  weeks  later  this  crystalized 
landscape  was  in  its  natural  brown 
and  gray,  a  few  winter  birds  were 
on  the  wing;  and  old  winter,  who 
had  been  bitingly  awake,  was  sleep- 
ing in  pace  with  a  dream  of  spring 
on  his  face. 
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— The  question  of  Athletics  in 
one  form  or  another  is  of  interest 
to  teachers  of  all  grades  of  school 
work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  believed 
that  the  timely  and  vigorous  arti- 
cle of  President  Alston  Ellis,  found 
in  this  issue,  will  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  by  all.  The  facts 
stated  can  not  be  disputed,  and  the 
arguments  advanced  against  bru- 
tal Sports  which  can  only  demoral- 
ize, and  in  favor  of  some  of  the  old- 
time  games  which  furnished  recre- 
ation, amusement  and  exercise  of  a 
really  beneficial  character,  can  not 
be  answered.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend President  Ellis's  frank  and 
fearless  treatment  of  this  question 
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to  the  careful  consideration  of  both 
public  school  and  college  authori- 
ties. 

— It  is  impossible  to  teach  too 
much    of   true    patriotism    in    our 
public    schools.     The    more    true 
love  of  our  country,  its  institutions, 
its  laws,  and  its  flag  we  can  instill 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children   the  better.     To  this   end 
the  proper  celebration  of  the  birtli- 
days  of  gjeat  Americans  who  have 
stood    out    prominently    as    great 
leaders  in   founding  and  building 
this  great  Nation,  is  always  an  aid. 
In  this  issue  will  be  found  a  pro- 
gram of  exercises  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the   birthdays  of   Lincoln 
and   Washington   which   we   hope 
will   be  helpful  to  our  readers  in 
schools  of  all  grades. 

—  The  educational  world  has  its 
share  of  so-called  reformers  whose 
anxiety  to  be  considered  the  au- 
thors of  something  new  or  startling 
greatly  exceeds  their  desire  to  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  their  judgment  in 
dealing  in  a  rational  manner  witli 
the  many  hard  problems  that  arise 
in  school  administration. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  time  arises 
from  the  attempts  of  such  reform- 
ers to  overload  the  course  of  study 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
to  such  an  extent  that  thorough 
work  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
A  glance   at  some  of  these  new 


courses  proposed  for  adoption 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  enough  to  produce  tears 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  helpless 
children,  and  contempt  for  school 
authorities  who  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined to  do  away  with  the  high 
schools  of  the  day  by  providing  for 
a  complete  high  school  training 
before  the  high  school  is  reached. 

Judging  from  the  discussion  go- 
ing on  in  recent  issues  of  the  Pitts- 
burg papers,  Supt.  Luckey  is  kept 
busy  trying  to  protect  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  from  a  large 
overdose  of  this  character.  The 
following  words  from  him  have  the 
right  ring,  and  outline  in  a  very 
pointed,  humorous  way  his  objec- 
tions to  the  new  course  of  study 
which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  committee: 

"My  first  objection  is  that  the 
course  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee requires  so  much  of  the  pu- 
pil's time  in  other  studies  that  read- 
ing and  language  are  for  the  most 
part  relegated  to  the  background; 
thus,  the  child  of  6,  7  and  8  years 
of  age  is  required  to  study  migra- 
tory and  non-migratory  birds,  hi- 
bernatioUj  food  of  man,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  life,  prehension  and  diges- 
tion of  food,  analysis  of  garden  soil, 
examination  of  sand,  gravel,  lime- 
stone, quartz  and  pebbles;  collect 
eggs  of  frogs,  study  the  dissemina- 
tion of  seeds,  collect  specimens  of 
all  things  observed;  study  common 
insects  and  the  covering  and  food 
of  animals. 

"If  the  child  is  still  living  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  year  and  contin- 
ues in  school  he  must  describe  car- 
nivorous and  herbivorous  animals, 
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and  among  the  birds  he  must  look 
after  the  perchers,  climbers,  waders 
and  swimmers.  The  frog,  the  fish, 
the  earthworm,  the  oyster  must  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  adap- 
tation of  structure  to  environment. 
He  must  post  himself  on  the  struc- 
ture, digestive  organs  and  food  of 
man  and  their  relation  to  life,  on 
respiration  and  circulation,  the 
functions  and  structure  of  the  hu- 
man skin,  relations  of  food  and 
drink  to  muscle  and  bone,  dissem- 
ination and  germination  of  weeds. 
Of  seeds  and  flowers  he  must  talk 
of  calyx,  corolla,  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  pistils  and  pollen. 

"Since  he  is  now  out  of  the  pri- 
mary school  and  in  the  gramnjar 
school,  these  things  are  not  quite 
so  difficult,  but  after  taking  a  dash 
at  the  description  of  quartz,,  lime- 
stone, mica,  gypsum,  feldspar,  gran- 
ite he  must  give  the  story  which 
fossils  tell,  note  in  excavations  and 
railroad  cuts  the  order  of  deposi- 
tion and  the  striate  on  boulders, 
make  special  study  of  coal  and  give 
proof  of  its  vegetable  origin  and 
tell  of  the  different  kinds,  study 
peat  bogs  and  coal  digging,  study 
the  use  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  sul- 
phur, hematite,  halite  and  gaienite. 

"When  he  has  completed  this 
course  he  must  wonder  what  on 
earth  he  will  have  to  do  when  he 
reaches  the  high  school." 


STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENTS 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  BOARDS 

OF  EDUCATION. 

[Summary  made  up  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Cotton  Mather,  HilUboro,  C] 

The  first  Conference  of  Presi- 
dents and  Members  of  Boards  of 
Education  was  held  in  Columbus, 
January  11  and  12,  1898.  The 
meeting  was   called   to   order  by 


President  Frank  Rathmell  of  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Education  wHo 
introduced  Mayor  Black  of  Colum- 
bus, who  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  delegates.  He 
was  followed  by  State  School  Com- 
missioner O.  T.  Corson,  who  spoke 
at  some  length  regarding  the  mag-- 
nitude  and  importance  of  public 
education  and  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  educational  sentiment  in  or- 
der that  good  schools  may  be  se- 
cured. 

The  temporary  organization  con- 
sisted of  J.  M.  Weaver  of  Dayton, 
President  and  Mrs.  Cotton  Mather 
of  Hillsboro,  Secretary.  After  this 
organization  was  effected,  Supt.  W. 
H.  Cole  of  Marysville  read  a  very 
interesting  and  helpful  paper  on 
"The  School  Library,  Its  Scope 
and  Value." 

"Should  the  Length  of  Terms  of 
Members  of  Boards  of  Education 
be  Extended:  Say  to  Four  and 
Eight  Years?"  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  by  S.  F.  Secrest  of  Chil- 
licothe  in  which  he  favored  such 
extension. 

The  permanent  organization  was 
then  effected  by  electing  Capt.  E. 
R.  Montfort  of  Cincinnati,  Pres- 
ident, and  Mrs.  Cotton  Mather  of 
Hillsboro,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Weaver  of  Dayton  followed 
in  an  address  on  "What  is  the  Best 
Method  of  Electing  Members  of 
Boards  of  Education?"  in  which  he 
urged  that  such  election  should  be 
at  large  instead  of  by  wards.  A 
general  discussion  followed  this  in- 
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dicating  quite  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent 

At  the  evening  session  President 
James  H.  Canfield  of  tlie  Ohio  State 
University  delivered  an  address  on 
"What  Shall  be  the  Extent  and  Or- 
ganization of  State  Education?" 

The  mominp^  sessipn  of  the  sec- 
ond day  onened  with  an  exhaustive 
paoer  by  Martin  A.  Gemuender  of 
Coliunbus  on  "Shall  the  State  Levy 
be  Superseded  by  an  Increased 
Local  Levy?*'  in  which  he  recom- 
mended that  such  change  should 
be  made. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  an 
eloquent  and  helpful  address  by 
Dr.  K  E.  White  on  "School  Ad- 
ministration." He  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  children  of  the  State 
to  the  end  that  the  best  educational 
advantages  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all. 

The  afternoon  session  Qpened 
with  a  general  discussion  of  the  law 
granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women  at  school  elections,  and  a 
resolutiqn  opposing  any  attempt  to 
repeal  such  law  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  W. 
J.  Whitworth  of  Youngstown  on 
"Are  Forty  Weeks  of  School  De- 
sirable?" The  paper  did  not  favor 
a  lengthened  school  year. 

"Should  Manual  Training  (for 
Boys),  and  Domestic  Science  (for 
Girls)  be  Introduced  into  the  High 
Schools?"  was  discussed  by  A.  F. 
Munson  of  Zanesville  who  favored 
such  introduction. 


"Should  Local  Applicants  be 
Given  Preference  as  Teachers?" 
was  discussed  in  a  general  way  by 
several  of  the  members.  Several 
of  the  "Round  Table  Topics"  were 
also  taken  up. 

The  committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  reported  a  general 
plan  which  was  adopted  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Frank  Rathmell,  Co- 
lumbus. 

First  Vice-president — Mrs.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  Hillsboro. 

Second  Vice-president  —  P.  N. 
Sigler,  Dayton. 

Secretary  —  M.  A.  Gemuender, 
Columbus. 

Executive  Committee  —  E.  R. 
Montf  ort,  Cincinnati ;  Mason 
Evans,  Youngstown;  W.  A.  Way- 
land,  Chillicothe. 

The  "Rural  School  Problem"  and 
the  "Workman  Law"  were  ear- 
nestly discussed  and  a  resolution 
endorsing  this  law  was  passed  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  short, 
stirring  address  by  the  President, 
E.  R.  Montfort  of  Cincinnati,  who 
urged  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  public  education,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  careful  selection  of  teach- 
ers. 

The  Conference  was  a  success  in 
every  particular,  and  this  success  is 
due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  President  Can- 
field  of  the  O.  S.  U.,  and  President 
Rathmell  of  the  Columbus  Board 
of  Education.    It  is  but  just,  how- 
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ever,  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  made  by  Supt.  John  A. 
Longf  of  Chillicothe. 

William  George  Bruce  of  the 
Milwaukee  School  Board  Journal 
was  present  at  all  the  sessions  and 
the  full  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  apoear  in  the  next  issue 
of  his  Journal. 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  MEETING. 

[Department  Headquarters  at  the  New 
Southern  Hotel.] 

President  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  writes  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Chattanooga 
meeting,  to  be  held  February  22, 
23  and  24,  are  about  completed. 
The  Southeastern  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation has  granted  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip;  tickets  good 
for  the  going  trip  February  20,  21 
and  22,  and  for  return  until  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion has  granted  the  same  rate; 
tickets  good  for  the  going  trip  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  21,  and  for  return  until 
February  25. 

All  tickets  must  be  stamped  and 
counter-signed  at  Chattanooga  be- 
fore return.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  advertisements  of  the 
Big  Four  and  Queen  and  Crescent 
Routes  found  in  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly.  Direct  connections 
can  be  made  in  Cincinnati  for  either 
of  the  through  trains  leaving  there 
for  Chattanooga.  The  schedule  is 
as  follows: 


Leave  Cincinnati  8:30  a.  m.  and 
arrive  at  Chattanooga  5 :55  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day;  or  leave  Cincinnati 
8:00  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  Chatta- 
nooga 7:45  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Persons  who  can  find  it  conven- 
ient to  reach  Cincinnati  in  time  to 
take  the  morning  train  Februar>' 
21  will  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
passing     through      the     beautiful 
scenery  on  the  Q.  &  C.  Route  by 
daylight,  reaching  Chattanooga  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Those 
who  can  not  start  early  enough  to 
make    this    connection,     can     go 
through  on  the  night  train,  reach- 
ing Chattanooga  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  opening  session  at  9:30  a. 
m.,    February    22.     The    railroad 
rates  are  low,  the  hotel  accommo- 
dations are  ample,  the  season  of  the 
year  for  the  trip  is  desirable,  and 
the  meeting  is  important.    All  of 
these  inducements  should  guaran- 
tee a  large  attendance.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  Ohio  has  a  special 
reason  for  sending  a  large  delega- 
tion in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  bring  the  next  meeting  to 
our  own  capital  city  of  Columbus, 
if  possible.     If  Ohio  does  her  duty 
there  'can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sult.   Make  your  arrangements  to 
go  in  order  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  meeting, 
and  also  that  you  may  aid  in  se- 
curing it  for  Ohio  next  year. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be 
found  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  program,  hotel  rates, 
etc.: 
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TUESDAY   MORNING,   FEBRU- 
ARY 22,  1898. 

9:30  o'clock. 

OPENING     EXERCISES     IN     THE     NEW 
AUDITOEITJM. 

Addresses  of  Wekome  —  Governor 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Mayor  E.  Watkins,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Response  —  Henry  Houck,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  Township  High  School  —  State 
Supt.    C.  J.  Baxter,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Discussion  —  Led  by  State  Supt.  J. 
Q.  Emery,  Madison,  Wis.;  State  Supt. 
W.    W.   Stetson,  Augusta,   Maine. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
2: JO  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

CONFERENCE. 

Educational  Problems  in  the  South  — 
conducted  by  G.  G.  Bond,  Supt.  City 
Schools,  Athens,  Ga. 

1.  What  kind  of  Normal  Training 
should  the  Common  School  Teacher  of 
the  South  receive? 

E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  Pedagogy, 
State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 
(20  min.) 

Discussion  —  Led  by  State  Supt.  W. 
N.   Sheats,  Tallahassee,   Fla.     (5  min,) 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Better  Supervision 
of  the  Common  Schools. 

Chas.  D.  M elver.  President  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  Greensboro,  N. 
C.     (20  min.) 

Discussion  —  Led  by  Supt.  O.  Ash- 
more,  Savannah,  Ga.     (5  min.) 

3.  What  the  Negro  Gets  from  Com- 
mon School  Education  in  the  South, 
and  What  He  Gives  to  it. 

James  K.  Powers,  President  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  (20 
min.) 

Discussion  —  Led  by  State  Supt.  G. 
R.  Glenn,  Atlanta,  G^.    (5  min.) 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

Report  of  Committee  on  Elementary 
Schools  —  John  Dewey,  Chicago,  111., 
Chairman;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  S.  T.  Dutton,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Mission  of  the  Elementary  School 
—  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Professor 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 
9:30  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

What  can  Child  Study  Contribute  to 
the  Science  of  Education  f  —  Papers  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Prof.  R.  P.  Halleck,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Discussion  —  Led  by  Chas.  H.  Keyes, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Chas.  O.  Hoyt,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.;  I.  W.  McAdory,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
2:30  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

Conference  on  School  Hygiene  —  Con- 
ducted by  Supt.  G.  V.  Buchanan,  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

•  1.  Lighting  and  Seating  of  School 
Rooms.  (Paper  20  minutes)  by  Dr.  W. 
A,  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Ten  minute  discussion  by  Supt.  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Supt.  J.  R.  Preston,  Water  Valley, 
Miss, 

2.  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms. 
(Paper  20  minutes)  by  Asst.  Supt.  A.  P. 
Marble,  New  York  City. 

Ten  minute  discussions  by  State 
Supt.  S.  M.  Inglis,  Springfield,  111., 
and  Supt.  J.  L.  IJolloway,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark 
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3.  Contagious  Diseases.  (Paper  20 
minutes)  by  Supt.  T.  A.  Mott,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Ten  minute  discussions  by  Supt.  J. 
H.  Snyder,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  Supt.  C. 
N.  Kendal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

B  (/clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

The  Influence  of  Music  and  Music 
Study  upon  Character  —  Prof.  A.  J. 
Gantvoort,  College  of  Music,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  Value  of  the  Tragic  and  the 
Comic  in  Education  —  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Discussion, 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 
9:30  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

Vacation  Schools  —  Paper  by  Richard 
Waterman,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Continuous  Sessions  at  Normal  Schools 
—  Paper  by  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Discussion  —  Led  by  Supt.  A.  T. 
Barrett, .  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Supt.  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Super- 
visor D.  L.  Ellis,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Business  Session, 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 
2:30  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium). 

CONFERENCE. 

Subject  —  Grading  and  Promotion 
with  Reference  to  the  Individual  Needs 
of  Pupils.  Conducted  by  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University. 

Paper  —  Some  New  England  Plans 
and  Conclusions  Drawn  from  a  Study 
of  Grading  and  Promotion,  Dr.  John 
T.  Prince,  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (30  min.) 

Discussion  —  Opened  by  Prof.  W.  S. 


Sutton,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

Paper  —  Plan  of  the  North  Side 
Schools  of  Denver,  Supt.  James  N.  Van 
Sickle,  Denver,  Colo.     (30  min.) 

Discussion  —  Opened  by  Supt.  Chas. 
B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paper  —  The  Elizabeth  Plan,  Supt. 
Wm.  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (30 
min.) 

Discussion  —  Opened  by  Supt  R.  H- 
Halsey,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock  (in  the  New  Auditorium) . 

Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of  Educa- 
tion—  President  S.  F.  Scovel,  Univer- 
sity at  Wooster,  Ohio. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  AMERICA. 

Executive  Committee.  —  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Topeka,  Pres.;  William  G. 
Smith,  Minneapolis,  Sec'y;  George  P. 
Brown,  Bloomington,  Treas;  Edward 
L.  Kellogg,  New  York;  Silas  Y.  Gil- 
Ian,   Milwaukee. 

"The  Scope  of  Educational  Journal- 
ism" —  George  P.  Brown,  editor  "Pub- 
lic School  Journal",  Bloomington,   111. 

Discussion  —  Led  by  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
editor  "School  Bulletin,"  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.;  Ossian  H.  Lang,  "School  Jour- 
nal," New  York;  G.  R.  Glenn,  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  edi- 
tor "Southern  Educational  Journal," 
Atlanta;  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  "Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  Boston,  Mass.;  O. 
T.  Corson,  State  School  Commissioner 
of  Ohio,  editor  "Ohio  Educational 
Monthly." 

"Best  Ways  to  Secure  Subscriptions" 
—  S.  Y.  Gillan,  editor  "Western 
Teacher,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Discussion  —  C.  M.  Parker,  editor 
"School  News,"  Taylorville,  Ills.;  H. 
M*  Pattengill,  editor  "School  Moder- 
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ator.'  LansinflT,  Mich.;  Wm.  G.  Smith, 
editor  "School  Education,"  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.:  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  "Indi- 
ana School  Journal,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"How  to  promote  Advertising  in 
Educational  Journals"  —  Wm.  Bruce, 
editor  'The  American  School  Board 
Joumal,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Discussion  —  J.  G.  Reynolds,  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education,"  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  M.  A.  Cassidy,  editor  "The 
Southern  School,"  Lexington.  Ky.; 
Tom.  T.  McBeath,  editor  "Florida 
School    Exponent,"    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

N(ae  —  The  hour  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Press  Association  will  be  an- 
notmced  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Department. 


ROUND    TABLE    OF    THE    NA- 
TIONAL HERBART  SOCIETY. 

Charles  DbGarmo,  President, 
Swarthmore,   Pa, 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Secretary, 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

I.  "Observation     and     Application" 

—  Theses  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Discussion  —  Edward  F.  Buchner, 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Beggs,  Whittier 
School,  Denver,  Colo.;  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, University  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  "Value  of  Herbart*s  Pedagogical 
Doctrines    for    Secondary    Education." 

—  (Translation  of  Prick's  Didaktische 
Grundsaetze,  by  Charles  A.  McMurry.) 

Discussion  —  James  E.  Russell, 
Teachers*  College,  New  York  City;  J. 
J.  Sheppard,  Boys'  High  School,  New 
York  City. 


February  22,  1898. 

Paper  —  "Minimum  Preparation  for 
Teaching,"  Price  Thomas,  State  Supt 
of  Public  Instruction,  Tennessee. 

Discussion  —  O.  T.  Corson,  State 
School  Commissioner,  Ohio;  Estelle 
Reel,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Wyoming. 

February  23,  189S, 

Paper  —  "Reciprocal  Recognition  of 
State  and  Normal  School  Diplomas  by 
the  States,"  Z.  X.  Snyder,  President 
State  Normal  School,  Colorado. 

General  Discussion. 

February  24,  iSgS. 

Paper  —  "Medical  Examination  of 
Children  in  the  Public  Schools."  W.  B. 
Powell,  Supt.  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Discussion  —  Junius  Jordan,  State 
Supt.  of  Arkansas. 


CONFERENCE    OF    STATE     SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 

Grace  Espy  Patton,  State  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction,  Colorado,  Chair- 
man ol  the  Conference. 


HOTELS. 

The  New  Southern  Hotel  —  |2.00  a 
day  on  all  floors  when  two  occupy  a 
room;  $3.00  a  day  when  one  occupies 
a  room. 

The  Read  House  —  $2.00  a  day  when 
two  occupy  a  room  except  on  parlor 
floor  and  for  rooms  with  bath,  which 
will  be  $3.00  a  day. 

Rossmore  —  Regular  Rate  $2.00  and 
$2.50.  Reduction  of  25  per  cent  if  two 
occupy  a  room. 

The  European  Hotel  offers  43  fur- 
nished rooms  at  50  cents,  75  cents  and 
$1.00  per  day,  according  to  size  and 
location.  Regular  meals  25  cents. 
Rooms  with  or  without  meals. 

The  Inn  on  Lookout  Mountain,  which 
had  offered  a  special  rate,  recently 
changed  hands,  and  the  new  manage- 
ment declines  to  run  the  hotel  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence unless  a  specified  num- 
ber of  guests  is  guaranteed.  A<l<lress 
M.  M.  Hend^rsQft. 
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Aldine  Hotel  —  $1.50  per  day  if  more 
than  one  person  occupy  a  room,  and 
$2.00  per  day  if  one  occupy  a  room, 

Stanton  House  —  Accomodations  for 
60  at  $2.00  a  day. 


««STORIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA." 

The  extreme  importance  of  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  branches  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  is  equalled  only  by  the  ex- 
treme folly  which  too  frequently 
characterizes  the  methods  used  in 
presenting  the  subject.  There  is 
little  choice  between  that  method 
which  results  in  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  memorizing  of  a  few 
names,  dates,  and  places  which  are 
learned  only  to  be  forgotten  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  that  other 
method  which  assumes  that  small 
boys  and  g^rls  are  in  possession  of 
that  maturity  of  mind  which  will 
enable  them  to  trace  effects  back 
to  their  natural  causes,  and  thus 
comprehend  the  "Philosophy  of 
History."  The  first  method  is 
used  by  teachers  who  know  but 
little  history,  and  care  less  about 
the  final  results  of  their  work,  and 
the  second  by  college  professors 
and  specialists  in  their  presentation 
of  impracticable  theories  before 
teachers'  institutes. 

It  is  only  when  such  methods 
are  discarded  entirely  and  the  sub- 
ject is  properly  presented  through 
stories  of  the  life  and  struggles  of 
the  people  who  have  made  and  arc 
still  making  history,  that  children 
can  be  benefited  by  its  study.  In 
this  manner  an  interest  is  created 


which  not  only  makes  the  study 
one   of   pleasure    and    profit,     but 
which  also  leads  to  such  investigfa- 
tions  as  will  bring  to  the  pupil   in- 
formation of  such  a  character    as 
will  enable  him  when  he  reaches 
maturer    years    to    determine     f^r 
himself    the    causes    of   the    g.^**- 
movements  which  have  stood  out  so 
prominently  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.     The    pupil    in    the    public 
school  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  not  the  dead  past  he  is  studying- 
in  history  so  much  as  the  past  made 
alive  bv  the  stories  and  incidents  of 
the  people  who  create  history. 

That  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  toward  better  things  in  this  re- 
spect is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
great  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  books  on  history  prepared 
for  use  in  the  public  schools.  Bi- 
ography is  made  much  more  promi- 
nent, and  the  life  of  the  people  is 
constantly  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  pupils. 

Of  all  the  books  that  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  examine,  the  most 
helpful  and  inspiring  one  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  historj'- 
from  the  stand^^oint  just  outlined, 
is  "Stories  of  Pennsylvania,"  by 
Joseph  Walton  of  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School,  and  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  book  is  not,  as  its  title 
might  seem  to  indicate,  merely  a 
compilation  of  incidents  which 
have  only  local  importance  and  ap- 
plication, but  an  intensely  interest- 
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ing  and  instructive  narrative  of  the 
remarkable  history  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies — a  history  which 
fairly  teems  with  facts  and  deeds  of 
the  gravest  national  importance. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  "Old  Lib- 
erty Bell,"  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," and  ^'Gettysburg"  is 
sufficient  to  make  plain  to  any  one 
the  possibilities  of  the  proper  pre- 
sentation of  such  a  history. 

The  book  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  stories  setting  forth  in  a  charm- 
ing manner  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  in  the  pioneer 
history  of  the  State,  and  reproduc- 
ing in  a  large  measure  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  early  colonial  life. 
The  peaceful  life  and  policy  of  the 
Quakers  and  the  conflicts  between 
the  pioneer  settlers  and  the  hostile 
savages  are  described  in  a  manner 
both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
While  these  stories  read  like  a  ro- 
mance, their  historical  accuracy 
can  not  be  questioned,  as  they  are 
based  upon  authority  drawn  in 
most  cases  from  the  Colonial 
Records,  and  the  collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Nearly  every  story  has  its  appro- 
priate illustration  which  is  beauti- 
fully executed  and  historically  cor- 
rect. 

The  merit  of  the  book  is  being 
recognized  in  all  sections  of  the 
country — even  in  New  England, 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  supposed  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  colonial  history.      In  a 


recent  editorial  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  tribute  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  book  is  found : 

Of  course  every  school  boy  and 
girl  in  Pennsylvania  will  hereafter 
hear  or  read  these  stories.  There 
is  no  other  book  so  indispensable 
to  a  Pennsylvania  schoolhouse,  and 
the  public  purse,  rather  than  the 
teacher's  sacrifice,  should  place  it 
therein.  It  should  be  as  univer- 
sally in  Maine  and  Texas,  in  Flor- 
ida and  Oregon,  as  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  "Stories  of  Pennsylva- 
nia" are  not  a  glorification  of  men 
and  women  who  were  what  they 
were  because  they  were  bom  or 
lived  in  the  Keystone  State,  but  of 
character  and  characteristics  de- 
veloped by  dealine  with  the  same 
elements  of  nature  and  human  na- 
ture, tamed  and  untamed,  as  have 
been  conquered  on  Cape  Cod  and 
in  the  Everglades,  in  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  Michigan,  in  the  mines 
of  Superior  and  Alabama. 

But  when  the  "Stories  of  Penn- 
sylvania" have  been  read  year  after 
year,  far  and  near,  they  will  not 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  unless 
they  set  the  pace  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  the  best  historical  dis- 
coveries through  research  in  origi- 
nal American  sources  through  the 
laboratorv  methods.  Whatever  is 
valuable  to  Americans  in  future 
discoveries  in  nistory  should  be 
treated  bv  masters  for  the  schools, 
and  much  of  this  should  be  given 
in  story  rather  than  in  outline.  The 
Messrs.  Walton  and  Brumbaugh 
may  see  that  a  better  tide  to  their 
charming  book  would  have  been 
"Stories  in  American  History,  No. 
I."  of  which  an  early  appearance  of 
No.  II  would  have  been  welcomed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
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not  write  as  serviceably  of  other 
states  as  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  Americans  rather  than  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  call  attention  to  the 
special  features  contained  in  many 
of  the  chapters,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  a  book  of  rare 
merit  and  value,  and  that  its  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  will  tend  so  to 
modify  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  public  schools  as  to  make  it 
reasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  life  of  the  people  and  not 
the  dead  facts  connected  with 
this  life  will  be  made  the  prominent 
feature  in  all  such  teaching. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
TWELVE  ON  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  have  presented  to 
its  sessions  reports  of  special  Com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  special  educational 
problems.  Of  the  different  re- 
ports made  by  these  special  Com- 
mittees no  one  is  of  greater  im- 
portance and  value  than  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
on  Rural  Schools  made  at  the 
meeting  at  Milwaukee  in  July, 
1897, 

For  two  years  this  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
had  the  extremely  important  prob- 
lem of  Rural  Schools,  under  consid- 
eration, and  every  possible  effort 


was  put  forth  to  secure  the  most 
reliable  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  these  schools  in  every 
section   of   the   country.     Severstl 
meetings  of  the  Committee  were 
held  and  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Rural  Schools,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  best  information   at- 
tainable,     was     thoroughly     dis- 
cussed.   As  an  out-growth  of  this 
discussion    the    suggestions     and 
recommendations  contained  in  this 
volume  were  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Association. 

Great  credit  is  due  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  their 
valuable  services  in  presenting  to 
the  public  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  day  bearing  upon 
the  problem  of  Rural  Schools,  and 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  in  this  con- 
nection to  state  that  special  credit 
is  due  to  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Iowa,  for  his  untiring  efforts 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  loaning  the 
plates.  State  School  Commissioner 
Corson  has  been  enabled  to  have 
15,000  copies  of  this  exceedingly 
valuable  report  printed  for  free  dis- 
tribution in  Ohio,  thereby  more 
than  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  last  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association 
hereby  requests  our  State   Com- 
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missioner  of  Common  Schools  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  publication 
by  the  State  of  10,000  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Rural  Schools  to  be  made  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at 
Milwaukee,  and  to  secure  the  cir- 
culation of  this  report  in  as  effec- 
tive and  thoroueh  a  manner  as  his 
judgment  may  dictate. 

A  month  since  notices  were  sent 
to  each  township  superintendent 
and  clerk  of  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers in  the  State,  stating  that 
supplies  of  these  reports  would  be 
sent  to  them,  provided  the  express 
charges  would  be  paid.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing  this  article  answers 
have  been  received  from  about  half 
of  the  persons  so  notified  and  about 
6,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 
A  second  notice  has  been  sent  out 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  this  valuable  document  will 
be  in  easy  reach  of  all  persons 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Rural  Schools. 

A  few  hundred  copies  will  be  re- 
tained at  the  School  Commission- 
er's office,  and  one  will  be  sent  to 
any  person  in  the  State  on  receipt 
of  seveh  cents  postage. 


HON.  LE  ROY  DECATUR  BROWN. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Hon.  Le  Roy 
D.  Brown  at  his  home  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California,  January  13, 
'\S$8,     Mr.   Brown  wa?  born  in 


Noble  county,  Ohio,  November  3, 
1848,  and  at  a  very  early  age  devel- 
oped the  reading  habit  which  so 
prominently  characterized  his  en- 
tire life.  In  the  old  township  library 
which  was  found  in  his  neighbor- 
hood he  had  access  to  a  few  of  the 
best  books  and  soon  made  himself 
conversant  with  them.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  biography, 
history  and  travel.  In  addition  to 
this  valuable  habit  he  also  learned, 
at  an  early  age,  in  the  school  of 
hard  manual  labor,  on  the  farm,  to 
depend  upon  his  own  personal  ef- 
forts for  success,  and  to  respect  and 
honor  all  those  who  toil. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been 
prohibited  by  his  father  from  en- 
tering the  army,  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  in  January  1864  enlisted 
as  a  member  of  Company  H,  116  O. 
V.  I.,  in  which  company  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  saw 
hard,  active  service  under  Sigel, 
Hunter,  Crook  and  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  afterward 
at  Richmond  in  the  Army  of  the 
James. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  army 
he  again  entered  the  district  school 
which  he  attended  for  a  short  time 
and  then  began  more  advanced 
work  in  the  graded  school  at  Sen- 
ecaville,  Ohio.  During  the  winter 
of  1866-7  he  taught  school  in  a  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  one  he  had  at- 
tended as  a  pupil  a  few  years  be- 
fore. The  following  spring  he  en- 
tered an  academy  at  Athens,  Ohio, 
wh^re  be  made  partial  pr^oaration 
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for  college.  In  1869  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Delaware,  Ohio,  from 
which  institution  he  afterward 
graduated.  He  was  compelled  to 
work  his  way  through  college  and 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  he  devoted 
considerable  time  to  teaching.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  county  ex- 
aminer in  his  native  county.  In 
this  county  he  was  also  associated 
with  Hon.  John  M.  Amos,  now  ed- 
itor of  the  Cambridge  Jeffersonian, 
in  the  management  of  a  normal 
school  which  proved  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. Perhaps  no  man  in  Ohio 
knows  more  of  the  real  inward  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Brown  than 
Mr.  Amos.  In  a  recent  editorial 
he  speaks  of  him  as  follows : 

"No  man  who  ever  lived  was 
more  worthy  of  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  relations  or  nersonal 
friendship.  He  was  true  as  tem- 
pered steel;  able,  energetic,  ami- 
able, shrewd,  and  forceful  he  left 
the  imoress  of  his  labor  and  of  his 
character  whereyer  he  lived  and 
worked." 

In  referrin^^  to  the  normal  school 
to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called  Mr.  Amos  says: 

"While  yet  a  ve*—  ^'oung  man  he 
was  sought  out  and  employed  as 
m'«''  associate  in  a  normal  school  in 
Caldwell,  and  when  thus  employed 
he  walked  nearly  all  over  the  county 
talkinjr  with  bovs  and  girls  and  their 
parents,  and  as  a  fesult  when  the 
school  opened  over  one  hundred 


young  men  and  women  came  for- 
ward as  students.  His  energy  was 
marvelous.  His  courage  indomit- 
able." 

In  the  fall  of  1873  Mr.  Brown 
took  charge  of  ♦'^e  graded  school 
at  Newport,  Ohio,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  so  thoroughly  organized 
and  svstematized  the  work  that  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  created 
and  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion.    His  work  here  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  called  in  1874 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Bel- 
pre,  Ohio,  schools,  and  in  1875  to 
the  superintendency  at  Eaton  Ohio. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  the  edi- 
tor, who  was  then  teaching  his  first 
country    school,    formed    his    ac- 
quaintance, and  his  kindness  and 
helpfulness  can  never  be  forgotten. 
He  was  not  only  alwavs  ready  but 
also  anxious  to  render  assistance 
to  the  teachers  who  were  far  be- 
neath him  in  position  but  who  gave 
evidence  of  an  honest  desire  to  merit 
success.    He  never  forgot  his  own 
early  struggles  and  on  this  account 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  younger 
members   of  the   teaching  profes- 
sion.   In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  public 
schools  at  Hamilton,  Ohio„  and  in 
1881  was  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  this  being  the  first  time 
in    the    history    of   the    Hamilton 
schools  that  this  honor  was  con- 
ferred.   He  held  this  position  until 
January  1,  1884,  when  he  entered 
the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  to  which  he  had 
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been  elected  in  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober.   He  served  in  this  office  until 
July,  1887,  when  he  moved  to  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  where  he  was  enp-aged 
for  a    short  time  in  the  banking 
business.     He  then  went  to  Reno, 
Nevada,  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  State  University.     He  was 
afterwards    superintendent    ot 
schools  at  Los  An<^eles,  California. 
His  declining  health  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  confine  his  work  to 
a  smaller  sphere  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  but  he  never  lost  any  of 
the  intense  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation which  had  characterized  him 
in   his   days   of  better  health  and 
strength.    He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber   of    educational    associations, 
county,    state    and    national,    and 
served    as   a   school   examiner   in 
nearly  every  county  in  which   he 
taii*^ht.    He  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident   Harrison,   Visitor   to    West 
Point,  and  in  many  other  ways  not . 
enumerated     in     this     article     he 
showed  that  he  was  not  only  inter- 
ested  in   educational   work   of   all 
kinds,  but  was  also  worthy  of  the 
honors  conferred  upon  him. 

He  was  an  earnest  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  also 
a  32nd  Degree  Mason.  In  1878  he 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
before  the  District  Court  in  Ham- 
ilton. 

On  November  28,  1878,  he  was 
married  to  Esther  E.  Gabel  of 
Eaton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Brown  and  the 
five  children  still  reside  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California,  and  the  sincerest 


sympathy  of  her  Ohio  friends  goes 
out  to  her  in  this  hour  of  severest 
affliction. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  Volume  oi  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  last  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  is  a  valuable  document,  and 
Secretary  Shepard  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  early  date  of  its  ap- 
pearance. In  addition  to  the  pa- 
pers and  discussions  v>f  the  General 
Association,  the  National  Council 
and  the  fifteen  departments,  the 
volume  contains  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools,  which  is  the  third  report 
of  national  importance  recently  is- 
sued. 

—  Every  person  who  is  interested 
in  the  important  subject  of  "Cen- 
tralization of  Schools"  should  send 
twenty-five  cents  to  Supt.  F.  E. 
Morrison,  Kingsville,  O.,  and  se- 
cure a  copy  of  his  twenty-four  page 
pamphlet  on  that  subject. 

—  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  principal 
of  the  19th  District  School,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  has  introduced  the  acety- 
lene stereopticon  into  his  History 
and  Geography  classes  and  he  re- 
ports perfect  satisfaction. 

—  Supt.  W.  E.  Lumley,  formerly 
an  Ohio  teacher,  is  succeeding  ad- 
mirably in  his  work  at  Pulaskiville, 
Tenn.  He  has  eighteen  teachers, 
and  his  schools  enroll  nine  hundred 
pupils. 

—  J.  O.  Beck!  has  been  appointed 
first    assistant    in    the    Whittier 
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School,  Cincinnati;  O.  P.  Voorhis 
was  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Riverside  Schools  and 
Charles  Porter  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Fairmont  Schools. 

—  Supt.  T.  S.  Lowden  of  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  has  delivered  a  course  of 
three  lectures  to  his  patrons  since 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  on 
the  following"  subjects:  "How  the 
Mind  Behaves,"  "Man's  Environ- 
ment," and  "Making  a  Full  Man." 
The  local  papers  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  these  lectures,  and  of 
the  good  work  done  by  the  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Lowden  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  persons  in 
Ohio  as  a  former  teacher  of  this 
State. 

—  The  entertainment  fund  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools  for  the  clothing 
of  indigent  pupils  amounted  to 
nearly  f  10,000.  Six  teachers  were 
retired  the  first  of  January  1898 
under  the  Teachers'  Annuity,  and 
will  receive  an  annuity  of  from  f 400 
to  1600  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This 
fund  is  created  from  1  per  cent  of 
each  teacher's  salary  and  is  not  paid 
by  the  tax-payers. 

—  Urbana  recently  dedicated  a 
new  high  school  building  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  R.  S.  Thomas  of  Akron  for  a 
copy  of  their  new  school  manual 
containing  the  course  of  study  and 
assignment  of  work. 

—  The  editor  enjoyed  his  annual 
visit  to  the  Preble  County  Teachers' 


Association  held  at  Eaton,  Januaxy 
15.    The  attendance  was  large  and 
all  present  appreciated  the  two  ex- 
cellent talks  of  Prof.  Wm.  I.  Crane 
of  the   Dayton   High   School     on 
"Methods  of  Teaching   English." 
The  appreciation  was  indicated  in 
a  practical  manner  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Prof.  Crane  as  one  of  the 
regular  instructors  in  the  next  in- 
stitute. 

—  The  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Saturday,  February  26.  Supt. 
Beechy  of  Norwalk,  Supt.  Treudley 
of  Youngstown,  and  Miss  Julia 
Cochrane  of  Akron  will  present 
papers,  and  Miss  Lottie  Hirsch  of 
Qeveland  will  give  a  Qass  Exer- 
cise in  Elementary  Physics.  Prof. 
N.  Coe  Stewart  will  have  charge  of 
the  musical  part  of  the  program. 
There  will  be  the  annual  election 
of  officers  at  this  meeting. 

— Prof.  B.  C.  Welgamood,  who 
had  charge  of  the  music  in  the 
Piqua  schools  for  several  years 
and  who  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  position  a  short  time  since  on 
account  of  decHning  health,  writes 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  that  the 
climate  there  has  already  done 
wonders  for  him,  that  he  has 
gained  ten  pounds  in  weight,  and 
feels  like  another  man.  His 
friends  in  Ohio  most  sincerely 
hope  that  he  may  soon  recover 
perfect  health,  so  that  he  can  take 
up  again  the  work  for  which  he  is 
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so  well  fitted  and  in  which  he  wa^ 
so  successful. 

—J.  C.  Seeman,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  Seneca  county,  Ohio, 
now  has  charge  of  the  public 
schools  in  Athens,  Michigan, 
where  he  is  meeting  with  great 
success.  His  high  school  now  en- 
rolls forty,  with  ten  in  the  Senior 
class. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to 
March  Brothers,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
for  samples  of  their  fine  pictures  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington  which 
they  have  on  sale  at  a  very  reason- 
able price. 

— Last  November  the  teacher  of 
one  of  the  sub-districts  in  Cov- 
entry township.  Summit  county, 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  a 
young  woman  for  insubordination. 
Action  against  the  teacher  for  |300 
damages  was  brought  by  the 
father,  the  petition  setting  up  the 
claim  that  his  daughter  had  been 
prevented  by  the  suspension  from 
completing  her  studies  as  she  could 
otherwise  have  done,  and  as  a  re- 
sult her  salary  as  a  teacher  would 
be  lost.  The  court  held  that  all 
such  damages  were  prospective 
and  speculative,  and  could  not  be 
allowed.  In  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  case  went  to  the  jury  a  unani- 
mous verdict  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  was  returned. 

— ^The  last  meeting  of  the  Pick- 
a\vay  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  a  very  interesting  one.  At 
the  forenoon  session  Principal  E. 
W.  Phillips,  of  the  Circleville 
High  School,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing illustrated  lecture  on  "Some 
Effects  and  Applications  of  Elec- 
tricity." Two  excellent  exercises 
were  given  at  the  afternoon  session, 
one  being  an  excellent  paper  on 


"Clay  Work"  by  Laura  Mader,  and 
the  other  a  helpful  and  inspiring 
address  on  "Whither  Are  We 
Tending?"  by  Principal  Geo.  B. 
Bolenbaugh,  of  the  Chillicothe 
High  School. 

— Our  thanks  are  due  Supt. 
John  S.  Royer,  of  Versailles,  Ohio, 
for  a  copy  of  Royer's  Higher  Men- 
tal Arithmetic  containing  a  large 
number  of  well  graded  practical 
problems,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  teachers.  The  price  is 
only  two  dimes. 

— ^The-  teachers  of  Fairfield 
county  met  at  Lancaster,  January 
22  and  carried  out  the  following 
program : 

MORNING  SFSSION. 

Song. 

Invocation Prof.  C.  C.  Webb 

'•The  Relation  of  the  Home  to  the  School" 

Wm.Walter,  Prin.  Sugar  Grove  Schools 

Question  Box — Conducted  by  E.  C.  Hed- 

rick,  Sup't  Baltimore  Schools. 

Music. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Music. 

"Advanced  Reading" H.  C.  Bailey 

Supt  Lithopolis  Schools. 

Music. 

Special  Lecture— "The  American  Trinity" 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright,  Tarlton,  O 

Music. 

The  attendance  was  good  and 
much  interest  was  manifested.  Tlie 
teachers  by  a  unanimous  vote 
passed  the  following  resolution: 
*'Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers 
of  Fairfield  county  assembled  in 
convention,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
this  twenty-second  day  of  January, 
do  stoutly  oppose  the  three  direc- 
tor system  in  our  schools,  but  we 
favor  the  amendment  of  the  Work- 
man Law  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  divide  each  county  into  districts, 
including  twenty-five  or  thirty 
schools,  and  placing  each  under 
proper  supervision." 
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— Notwithstanding  the  very  bad 
weather  and  almost  impassable 
condition  of  the  roads,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Mercer  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Celina, 
Januar}'  22,  was  large.  Supt.  John 
S.  Royer,  of  Versailles,  made  two 
excellent  and  very  helpful  talks  on 
the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  and 
Mr.  Behymer,  one  of  the  young 
teachers  of  the  county,  discussed 
"Current  Literature"  in  a  manner 
which  showed  unusual  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  The  school  com- 
missioner was  present,  and  made  a 
short  talk  on  School  Government. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

American  BookCo,,Cincinnati,0  .: 
A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners. 
By  David  P.  Todd,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Observatory,  Amherst 
College. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  up  to 
date  in  every  particular.  Special 
attention  has  been  accorded  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Ten  "  on  secondary  school 
studies. .  The  arrangement  and  sub- 
ject matter  are  such  as  to  encourage 
thinking  rather  than  memorizing. 


Ginn  &  Co,,  Chicago,  III.: 
The  Children's  Fourth  Reader. 
By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  The  book  con- 
tains many  excellent  selections  from 
the  best  authors,  carefully  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  of 
the  children. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
.  Mass.  : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature .  By 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Boston,  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Newark.  This 
is  the  third  book  in  the  new  series 
of  eight  graded  readers. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^^tv 
York.: 

England  and  the  Reformcttzan . 
By  G.  W.  Powers,  M.  A.    50c  ISTei. 


A  History  of  the  United  Stales. 
By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  Principal 
of  the  North  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.     $1.00  Net. 

The  February  Atlantic  contains 
contributions  by  John  J.  Chapman, 
John  S.  Durham,  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson.  Professor  Hugo  Munster- 
berg,  Gilbert  Parker,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Russell  Sturgis,  Kate  Dougr- 
las  Wiggin,  and  others.  Teachers 
will  be  especially  interested  in  tlie 
article  by  Prof.  Munsterberg  on 
*  *  Psychology  No  Aid  to  Teachers. " 

The  third  of  Rudyard  Kipling^'s 
"Just-So  Stories"  appears  in  the 
February  St.  Nicholas.  It  tells 
**How  the  Rhinoceros  Got  His 
Wrinkly  Skin,"  and  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  number  is  full  of 
interest  as  usual. 


The  Frontispiece  of  Harper's 
Magazine  for  Febrttary  is  *'Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caudle"  from  the  original 
drawing  by  John  Leech,  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Esq.  George  Du  Maurier 
begins  his  "Social  Pictorial  Satire," 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  gives 
a  story  entitled  "A  British  Island- 
er," and  George  P.  Upton  writes  on 
"Recent  Development  of  Musical 
Culture  in  Chicago." 


"A  Portrait  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian"  furnishes  the  Frontispiece 
for  the  February  Arena.  The  num- 
ber contains  articles  by  Hon. 
George  W.  Julian,  Hon.  Walter 
Clark,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  and 
B.  O.  Flower. 
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FEELING  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 


By  DR.  B.  A.  HINSDALE,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


The    tripartite    division    of    the 
mind  Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
which  wias  first  propounded  some- 
thing' more  than  a  century  ag^,  is 
now,  one  may  say,  universally  ac- 
cepted    by     psychologists.       The 
tains    cc^fnition,    sensibility,    and 
choice  are  also  used  to  express  the 
same  facts.     Moreover,  the  word 
(acultieis  is  often  applied  to  these 
fundteLmental  or  prim^ary  facts,  as 
well  as  to  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  the  intellect;  but  fhose  who  use 
H  for  either  purpose  should  take 
care  lest  they  nristead  others,  if  not 
themselves.    Intellect,  Feeling,  and 
Will  are  not  organs  or  parts  of  the 
mind,  as  the  fingers  and  toes,  eyes 
and  ears,  are  organs  or  parts  of  the 
body;    they  are  simply  the  forms 
that  mental  action  or  manifestation 
assumes,  or  the  different  elements 
or  phases  of  consciousness.     Cer- 
tain relations  existing  among  these 
elenTents  should  be  briefly  stated. 


1.  The  three  faculties,  so-called, 
are  never  found  separate  and  apart, 
but  always  together.  A  man  does 
not  now  know,  then  feel,  and  after- 
wards choose,  but  knows,  feels,  and 
chooses  all  at  the  same  time.  In  a 
word,  intellect,  feeding,  and  will  are 
the  inseparable  phases  or  elements 
of  every  fully  developed  physchic 
state.  They  are  found  in  every 
complete  consciousness.  Under 
thd's  aspect,  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  respiration,  circulation, 
and  nutrition,  which  go  on  simul- 
taneously in  the  human  body. 

2.  Still  every  distinct  state  of 
consciousness  must  have  a  point  of 
beginning,  and  that  is  always  an  act 
of  cognition  or  knowledge.  A 
man's  sensibility  is  not  stirred  by 
an  object  that  he  has  not  yet 
known,  nor  can  he  choose  an  object 
that  has  m>t  yet  appealed  to  him 
as  a  possible  object  of  choice.  A 
boy  enters  the  room  where  I  am 
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sitting  with  an  object  in  hite  hand 
I  recagnize,  that  is,  know,  as  a  tel- 
egtiam,  and  with  this  act  of  recog- 
nition the  whole  train  of  mental 
action  its  set  in  motion. 

3.  The  Ifaree  psychic  factors  are 
not  equally  pix>minent  in  every 
state  of  consciousness:  perhaps 
they  are  not  equally  prominent  in 
any  s;ich  state.  Thus  we  are  able 
to  classify  states  of  mind  as  intel- 
lect;ual,  emotional,  and  practical; 
but  we  never  mean  by  these  expres- 
sions that  only  intelligence,  emo- 
tion, or  will  is  present  in  such  state. 
The  fact  is  thtey  are  all  present,  and 
th^t  herei,  ais  elsewhere,  we  classify 
objects  of  study  with  reference  to 
wh&t  gives  them  their  character. 

4.  We  classify  men  and  subjects 
in  the  same  way.  When  we  say 
that  suoh  a  man.  is  intellectual  or 
practical,  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
possesses  this  faculty  only,  but  that 
it  determines  the  character  of  his 
mind.  Thus,  a  philosopher  is 
marked  by  thought,  an  artist  by 
sensibility,  a  man  of  affairs  by  will. 
And  yet  the  philosopher  has  both 
feeling  and  will;  the  poet,  both  in- 
tellect and  will;  the  man  of  affairs, 
both  intelliect  and  feeling.  Mani- 
festly, it  is  the  practical  activity  of 
the  mind  that  gives  the  man  of 
affairs  his  character.  Look  at  a 
picture  of  Bismarck,  the  man  of 
blood  and  iron ;  he  looks  as  though 
he  were  composed  of  frozen  pur- 
pose or  solidified  resolution. 

5.  Sometimes  intellect,  feeling, 


and  wiU  tend  to  vary  directly,  some- 
times to  vary  inversely.     Within 
limits    the    more    knowledge      the 
more  feeKng,  and  vice  versa;     be- 
yond those  limits,  the  more  of  one 
the  less  of  the  other.    When  I  rec- 
ognize the  telegram  in  the  boy's 
hand,  my  curiosity  is  awakened ;    I 
decide  at  once  to  take,  open,  and 
read  it;  thus  I  learn  more  and  feel 
more,  and  possibly  determine  upon 
some  course   of   practical   action; 
and  so  on  until  the  series  is  fully 
worked  out,  or  the  resulting  state 
of  consciousness  is  completed.  Still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  en- 
ergy of  which  the  mind  is  capable 
at  any  given  time  is  limited,  and 
that,  when  this  energy  is  all  called 
out,  the  more  of  it  that  is  absorbed 
by  one  kind  of  activity  the  less  there 
remains  to  take  other  forms.     No 
man  can  think,  feel,  and  act  with 
the  highest  degree  of  energy  all  at 
the  same  time.    A  student  does  not 
feel  deeply  when  he  is  putting  forth 
all  his  power  as  we  say,  to  solve  a 
mathematical -problem.     A  girl  is 
not  likely  to  think  clearly  when  she 
has  just  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
mother.     Nor  can  a  general  find 
time  or  talent  to  devote  to  philo- 
sophical speculations  or  to  indulge 
in  feeling  (even  of  regret  for  the 
killed  and  wounded  that  lie  about 
him)  on  the  battle  field.    And  yet, 
every  one   of  the  three  elements 
implies  the  presence  of  the  others; 
while  the   three   vary   continually 
they  can  never  be  separated. 
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6.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
three  factors  of  mental  activity  vary 
with  tbe  a^e  of  the  individual. 
Feeling  is  stixmgly  developed  in 
the  child,  while  the  judgment  and 
ftill  are  weak.  In  the  well-devel- 
optQ  life  of  tbe  aduk  feeling,  in 
hi^e  measure,  has  been  brought 
nnder  control,  while  the  logical 
laculties  and  the  will  have  become 
strong. 

These  elementary  psychological 
facts  could  be  stated  much  more 
elaborately  and  be  illustrated  at  al- 
most any  length.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  made 
pbin.  Certainly  they  are  facts  that 
every  practical  teacher  should  by 
all  means  strongly  grasp.  Some  of 
tiie  more  important  applications  of 
these  facts  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, and  especially  to  teaching, 
may  well  engage  our  attention. 

1.     The   mental  atmosphere  of 
tite  school  room  is  a  subject  of  very 
great  interest,  and  suggests  to  the 
teacher  practical  problems  of  no  lit- 
tle difficulty.    Attention  is  now  di- 
rected, however,  to  the  amount  of 
feeling  and  t<he  kind  of  feeling,  that 
n»y   safely    pervade    this    atmos- 
phere.    If  the  feeling  of  the  pupil 
runs  in  tbe  minor  key,  he  will  ac- 
complish little  in  the  way  of  study 
or  learning.    Then  if  his  feeling  is 
o(  the  opposite  character,  and  is 
particularly  strong,  he  will  accom- 
pUsh  Httle  if  anything  more.    The 
niental  attitude  of  the  pupil  to  his 
work    must    also    be    considered. 


Nothing  is  more  deadening  and  fa- 
tal to  a  school  than  1^  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  that  there  is 
little  to  be  done,  or  that,  if  there 
ifs  much  to  be  done,  they  can  not  do 
it,  and  that  it  makes  no  great  dif- 
ference anyway.     The  atmosphere 
of  the  school  sihould  be  charged, 
•on  the  otftier  hand,  with  courage, 
hopefulness,  interest.     The  pupils 
should  believe  in  their  teachers  and 
in  themselves.    They  should  think 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
that  they  can  do  it,  or  at  least  some 
reasonable  part  of  it.    To  be  sure, 
the    school    atmosphere    may    be 
overcharged  with  these  elements. 
Tbe  teacher  may   appreciate  and 
praise  pupils  excessively  and  thus 
give  them  false  ideas  of  themselves 
and    of    their    relation    with    the 
world;    and  against  this  practice 
tbere  are  most  decisive  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral  reasons.    A  gen- 
tle ripple  of  warm  equable  feeling 
should  be  kept  playing,  therefore, 
through  tbe  school  room.    Let  the 
teacher,  then,  give  good  heed  to 
tbe  emotional  climate  of  the  school. 
2.     Childiren's  intellects  will  not 
work  with  vigor  when  they  are  ex- 
cited by  strong  feeling,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  feeling 
may  be,  whefther  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain.     If  they  are  unduly  excited, 
or  unduly  depressed  they  cannot 
really  study,  and  so  cannot  really 
learn.    The  wheels  of  the  mind,  so 
to  speak,  will  not  revolve  freely  in 
a  stream  of  violent  or  turbid  feeling. 
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They  must  run  free  and  clear,  or 
they  will  not  keep  the  machine  in 
vigorous  motion.  For  example,  a 
pupil  Who  is  full  of  rage,  deeply 
mortified,  consumed  by  envy  or 
jealousy,  or  is  strongly  expectant 
of  something  that  lies  outside  of  his 
school  work,  will  accomplish  little 
or  nothing  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  this  condition.  Nor  is  this  all; 
a  single  pupil  in  a  state  of  violent 
excitement  will  communicate  his 
own  feeHng  to  the  school  of  which 
he  is  member,  and  thereby  inter-' 
fere  most  seriously  with  its  proper 
work.  Accordingly,  thunder  gusts 
and  cyclones  of  excitement  or  pas- 
sion in  the  school  house  or  school- 
yard sky  are  strongly  to  be  depre- 
cated. Every  experienced  teacher 
knows  that  indulgence  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  ©motion  by  a  single  pupil 
at  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
momiing  will  leave  its  effects  for 
hours,  not  mierely  in  the  single  pu- 
pil, but  in  the  teacher  and  in  the 
school  as  well.  If  teadhers  were 
always  free  to  do  what  was  best 
they  would  often  consult  the  good 
of  individual  pupils,  and  of  the 
w»hole  school,  if  they  sent  pupils 
who  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  memtal  excitement  out  of 
the  school  until  their  excitement 
had  subsidied.  Feeling  is  commun- 
icated from  mind  to  mind  even 
more  rapidly  and  more  completely 
than  initelKgemce. 

3.    Another  thing  to  look  to  is 
the  relations  that  exist  between  pu- 


pils and   their  teacher.     If  it    be 
true  that  to  secure  freedom  from 
undue  disturbance  of  the  sensibility 
is  one  of  the  constant  tasks  of  the 
teacher    of    the    well    regulaiied 
school,   what  sihall   be   said   of    a 
school  in  which  the  teacher  herself 
is  a  constant  source  of  such  disturb- 
ance?    Not   unfrequently   this    is 
precisely  the  case.    Even  in  schools 
of  high  rank,  it  is  desirable  that 
students  should  be  on  good  terms 
with    their    teachers.      The    emo- 
tional factor  is  of  much  importance 
to  high  schools  and  of  considerable 
importance  in  colleges.    But  in  the 
grades,  and  particularly  the  early 
ortes,  still  more  stress  must  be  laid 
upon  this   relation.     College   stu- 
dents have  some  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  some  control  over  their 
feelings.      They    may    take    "Old 
Crusty's"  work,  even  if  they  do  not 
Kke  him,  and  get  much  good  out 
of  it,  because  he  understands  his 
subject  and  is  a  good  teacher.    But 
young  pupils  are  incapable  of  any 
such  discrimination  or  self-control. 
To  do  their  best  work  they  must 
like  their  teacher.    A  child  is  gov- 
erned by  his  feelings  almost  wholly, 
and  a  teacher  whom  he  does  not 
like,  or  at  least  strongly  dislikes, 
no  matter  how  accomplisiied  that 
teacher  may  be,  is  necessarily  a  bad 
teacher  for  him.    Accordingly  if  a 
teacher,  after  a  fair  trial,  can  not 
adjust  herself  to  a  school,  or  the 
school  to  herself,  —  or,  in  a  word, 
if  she  can  not  bring  about  a  good 
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state  of  feeling  —  then  the  relation 
should  be  severed,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  This  teacher  may  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  a-nother  school; 
she  may  not  be  to  blame  for  the 
state  of  tjhings  existing  in  this  one; 
but  this  makes  no  difference  —  for 
the  time  s(he  is  out  of  place. 

Only  intellectuaJ  results  of  the 
emotional  factor  in  education  have 
been  dwelt  upon«  As  much  or  even 
more  may  be  said  of  the  moral  re- 
suk.  Great  positive  evil  is  engen- 
dered in  children  bv  the  unfortu- 
nate relations  that  exist  between 
them  arkl  those  under  whose  over- 
sight they  are  phced.  Some  teach- 
ers excite  children,  or  particular 
children,  morallv  as  other  teadhers 
excite  them  nervously,  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Children  sometimes 
say,  "I  can't  be  quiet  in  thai 
school."  The  teacher  strokes  them 
the  wrong  way.  It  is  equally  true 
that  children  can't  be  good  in  il^ai 
school.  Moreover,  much  the  same 
that  has  been  said  of  the  teacher 
may  be  said  of  the  nurse.  Incal- 
cuiable  moral  harm  has  been  done 
to  sensitive  children  by  putting 
them,  and  keeping  them,  in  the 
care  of  nurses  and  teachers  whom 
they  did  not  like  and  for  whom 
they  felt  an  aversion.  Children  may 
be  greatly  harmed  or  wholly  ruined 
by  paying  too  much  attention  to 
their  notions,  whims,  and  caprices; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
consult  to  a  reasonable  degreetheir 

likes   and   dislikes   in    relation    to 


Uhose  who  have  the  oversight  of 
them. 

HiCherto  the  school  has  existed 
primarily  for  an  intellectual  pur- 
pose. Its  great  function  has  been 
to  train  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  feelings  and  the  will  have  al- 
ways been  secondary.  And  this 
state  of  things  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  will  always  continue. 
It  is  difiicuh  to  imagine  a  system 
of  education  as  existing  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  the  sensibilities  and 
wills  of  students.  Still  it  is  a  fair 
question  whether  the  other  primary 
faculties  of  the  mind  have  received, 
or  are  receiving,  as  much  attention 
in  schools  as  is  desirable.  One 
thing  at  least  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  sen- 
sibility and  the  will  can  not  be  di- 
rectly approached  by  the  teacher 
as  the  intellect  can  be,  but  must 
rather  be  approached  indirectly. 
The  individual  d^oes  not  consciously 
allow  his  feelings  and  his  will  to  be 
unduly  interfered  with.  The  wise 
preacher  who  desires  to  arouse  his 
congregation  to  love  and  good 
works  does  not  say  to  them,  "Now 
I  am  going  to  make  you  feel  as  you 
know  you  ought  to  feel,"  or,  "Now 
I  am  going  to  constrain  you  to  do 
wfhat  you  know  you  ought  to  do"; 
but  he  puts  before  them  subject 
matter  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  produce  upon 
their  minds,  and  thus  accomplishes 
the  end  before  him. 

In  his    book    entitled   "Mental 
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Physiology''  the  kte  Dr.  W.  B. 
Caq>eiiteir  touched  thus  felicitously 
one  of  ):he  topics  that  have  been 
dealt  with  above. 

"Those  ^strong-minded'  Teach- 
ers who  object  to  these  modes  of 
'making  things  pleasant,'  as  an  un- 
worthy and  undesirable  'weakness,' 
are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage  of 
the  diild-mind,  the  Will  —  that  is, 
the  power  of  self -zonXroX — is  weak ; 
and  that  the  primary  object  of  Ed- 
ucation is  to  encourage  and 
strengthen,  not  to  repress,  that 
power.  Great  mistakes  are  often 
made  by  Parents  and  Teachers, 
who,  being  ignorant  of  this  funda- 
mental fact  of  child-nature,  treat  as 
wilfulness  what  is  in  reality  just  the 
conjtrary  of  will-fullness;  being  the 
direct  result  of  the  want  of  Voli- 
tional control  over  the  automatic 
activity  of  the  Brain.  To  punish  a 
child  for  the  want  of  obedience 
which  it  has  not  the  power  to  ren- 
der, is  to  inflict  an  injury  which 
may  almost  be  sadd  to  be  irrepar- 
able. For  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  prevent  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  Moral  Sense  as  the  in- 


fliction of  punishment  w'hich    the 
child  feels  to  he  unjust;  and  nothing* 
retards    the    acquirement    of     the 
power  of  directing  the  Intellectual 
processes,  so  much  as  the   Emo- 
tional disturbance  which  the  feeling 
of  injustice  provokes.     Hen<re  the 
determination  often  expressed    to 
*break  the  will'  of  an-  obstinate  child 
by  punisihment,  is  almost  certain  to 
strengthen  these  reactionary  influ- 
ences.    Many  a  child  is  put   into 
'durance  vile'  for  not  learning  the 
'little  busy  bee,'  who  simply  cannot 
give  its  small   mind  to  the  task, 
whilst    disturbed    by    stem    com- 
mands and  threats  of  yet  severer 
punishment  for  a  disobedience   it 
cannot   help;    when   a  suggestion 
kindly  and  skilfully  adapted  to  its 
automatic  nature,  by  directing  the 
turbid  current  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing into  a  smoother  channel,  and 
guiding  the  activity  which  it  does 
not  attempt  to  oppose^  shall  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  to  the  sur- 
prise alike  of  the  baffled  teacher, 
the  passionate  pupil,  and  the  per- 
plexed bystanders." 


ARE  TEACHERS  UNDERPAID  ? 


BY  HENRY  Q.  WILLIAMS. 


The  above  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Round  Table  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  West 


Virginia,  held  at  Bellaire,  O.,  Oct. 
21-23,  1897.  The  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  writer 
of  this  article,  had  several  weeks 
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previously  submitted  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  district  covered  by  the 
Association,  two  questions  for 
them  to  answer  in  writing,  one  of 
which  was  this:  "Are  teachers 
underpaid?  If  so,  why?"  The  an- 
swers were  sent  to  the  writer  and 
by  him  compilea  and  submitted  to 
the  Round  Table  for  discussion. 
The  Round  Table  decided  that  this 
symposium  of  replies  should  be 
published. 

Several  hundred  teachers  sub- 
mitted their  replies.  ITie  follow- 
ing classified  summary  is  made  of 
the  answers  read  at  the  Round 
Table.  Several  hundred  pages  of 
manuscript  had  to  be  read,  re-read, 
and  condensed  in  order  to  get  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  teachers  and 
to  classify  these  replies.  It  should 
be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
replies  represented  the  unbiased 
opinions  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, since  they  were  not  asked 
to  sign  them.  The  replies  from  all 
city  teachers  were  collected  by  the 
Superintendents  or  Principals  and 
by  them  forwarded. 

A  few  teachers  (about  one  per 
cent)  said  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  salaries.  None  of  these  gave 
any  reasons. 

About  sixty  per  cent  replied,  in 
substance,  that  good  teachers  are 
almost  everywhere  underpaid,  and 
gave  various  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  a  number  of  which 
are  classified  below. 

About  thirty  per  cent  replied,  in 
substance,  that  certain  classes  of 


teachers  are  underpaid,  some  say- 
ing that  primary  teachers  are  usu- 
ally underpaid,  others  that  country 
icachers  are  almost  always  under- 
paid, others  that  lady  teach,ers  are 
underpaid. 

The  remaining  nine  per  cent 
may  be  classed  as  saying  that 
teachers  are  not  underpaid.  Sev- 
eral of  these  answers,  however, 
were  qualified  by  such  statements 
as  these:  "for  the  preparation 
made";  "for  the  degree  of  effi* 
cifency  employed";  "for  the  time 
and  interest  put  into  it." 

We  shall  discuss  the  sixty  per 
cent  group  first.  The  various  rea- 
sons assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
underpay  of  teachers  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows: 

1.  The  fatdt  is  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  —  "Boards  do  not 
appreciate  the  work  of  their  teach- 
ers." "Boards  of  Education  too 
frequently  measure  a  teacher  by 
his  certificates  only,  hence,  the 
cheapest  teacher  gets  the  place. 
The  Board  is  likely  to  think  that 
one  certificate  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  that  any  one  who  holds 
a  certificate  is  a  teacher."  "Boards 
do  not  adjust  salaries  properly.  A 
good  teacher  should  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  her  experience, 
gradie  of  wiork,  certificate  she  holds, 
degree  of  skill  as  estimated  by  a 
competent  superintendent,  and 
general  fitness  for  her  work.  If 
a  scale  based  on  these  essential 
qualifications  could  be  devised 
and     teachers     paid     accordingly, 
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salaries  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory." "Many  teachers  are  over- 
paid and  many  are  underpaid. 
Teachers  should  be  paid  accord-* 
ing  to  their  efficiency  and  experi- 
ence." "School  Boards  in  partic- 
ular do  not  understand  how  hard 
a  good  teacher  works,  and  how 
much  time  and  money  are  spent  in 
preparing  her  for  her  work."  "Be- 
cause directors  of  schools  do  not 
comprehend  the  teacher's  useful- 
ness. Teachers  need  never  expect 
to  be  paid  this  side  the  Celestial 
City."  "Because  qualifications  and 
work  to  be  done  are  not  taken  in- 
to account  by  those  employing 
teachers."  "Because  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  a  certificate  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  qualifica- 
tions." "Because  Boards  and  the 
public  are  not  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  education  and  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  real  importance  of  ed- 
ucation." "Yes,  because  the  mar- 
ket is  flooded  with  a  spurious  ar- 
ticle, which  the  average  School 
Board  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
from  the  genuine." 

2.  The  faidi  is  with  the  teachers 
themselves,  —  "Some  are  dear  at 
any  price."  "Because  teachers 
themselves  do  not  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  people  properly." 
"Some  teachers  do  not  take  the 
interest  in  their  work  that  will 
command  higher  salaries." 
"Teachers  will  be  underpaid  until 
teachers  themselves  educate  public 
opinion  to  realize  that  teaching  is 
a  profession,  and  that  not  every 


one  can  teach  school."    "Because 
there  are  many  who  are  worthy  of 
no  better  salary  than  they  receive." 
"The  same  amount  of  energy  and 
interest  in  other  professions  would 
mean  absolute  failure."    "Yes,  but 
it    is    the    fault    of   the    teachers. 
They  should  take  more  time  and 
care  in  preparation  for  this  great 
work,  prove  to  the  public  they  aire 
worth    more,    and   they    will    gret 
more."    "The  competition  of  teaclx- 
ers  is  wholly  unprofessional,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  low  wages  in 
many  places."    "A  large  majority 
of  teachers  are  practically  inexpe^ 
rienced.      Young   people   get   the 
idea  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
teach  school,  that  money  is  thus 
earned  easily,  and  they  decide  to 
enter  the  profession  so-called  for 
this  reason.    This  acts  in  two  ways 
to  cripple  the  profession:   It  low- 
ers the  standard  of  quality  in  the 
teacher  and  it  lowers  the  estima- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public."     "Because  there   are   so 
many  poor  teachers,  and  the  whole 
class  is  judged  by  the  worst,  just 
as  church  members  in  general  are 
often  judged  by  the  most  unprom- 
ising."   "Because  too  many  teach- 
ers   so-called    are    willing   to   do 
cheap     work."       "Because     poor 
teachers  are  willing  to  cut  wages, 
and  because  there  is  not  enough 
co-operation       among       teachers 
themselves.     A   Teachers'   Union 
might  be  a  good  thing."    "Because 
teachers   themselves  do   not  hold 
the  profession  of  teaching  up  to 
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the  high  standard  it  deserves;  and 
because  we  have  in  our  ranks  too 
many  who  are  'keeping  school'  in- 
stead of  teaching."  "Those  who 
make  no  special  preparation  for 
teaching  are  now  overpaid  usu- 
ally, but  those  who  are  genuine 
teachers  and  whose  hearts  are  in 
the  work,  and  have  the  true  pro- 
fessional spirit,  are  everywhere  un- 
derpaid." "Capable  teachers  are 
tmderpaid ;  poor  teachers  are  over- 
paid. The  questicm  of  most  im- 
]»rtance  is.  How  shall  we  get 
TEACHERS?"  "The  main 
trouble  is  with  the  degree  of  skill 
and  abilitv  in  the  teachers  them- 
schrcs." 

3.  The  faidt  is  with  the  public. 
—  *The  people  do  not  understand 
the  amout  of  work  necessary  to 
prepare  one  properly  for  teaching, 
and  the  amount  of  skill,  talent, 
and  devotion  that  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  work."  "Because  people 
do  not  realize  that  the  demands 
upon  the  teacher  are  very  numer- 
ous, such  as  the  cost  of  education 
in  the  first  place,  professional  li- 
brary, teachers'  institutes,  educa- 
tional journals,  summer  schools, 
travel,  charity,  church  interests,  a 
little  better  clothing  than  the  shop 
girl,  who  often  is  better  paid  than 
the  teacher."  "Failure  to  appreci- 
ate the  teacher.  Many  people 
think  that  the  teacher  is  receiving 
too  much  now."  "Public  opinion 
»  not  in  favor  of  better  wages, 
owing  to  a  general  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  Hie  public  concerning 


the  real  work  and  worth  of  a 
teacher."  "The  public  in  general 
think  teaching  is  easy  work  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  manual  la- 
bor connected  with  it.  Many  peo- 
ple think  there  is  but  one  way  to 
work,  their  way,  probably  with  the 
hands."  "The  public  is  responsible 
for  it  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
public  generally  that  the  teacher 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  has 
short  hours,  works  but  five  short 
days  a  week,  and  but  twenty  short 
days  a  month,  and  that  any  one 
with  an  ordinary  education  is  qual- 
ified to  teach."  "People  do  not 
recognize  the  profession  as  being 
the  noble  one  it  is."  "The  public 
in  general  do  not  understand  how 
much  time  and  hard  work  is  re- 
quired to  fit  one  for  teaching." 
"Because  the  public  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  good  teaching 
and  poor  teaching."  "Because  the 
public  are  not  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  teaching."  "The 
people  do  not  understand  the 
teacher's  work."  "Because  of  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  a  true  teacher  on 
the  part  of  patron  and  tax-payer." 
"Because  erf  a  false  idea  of  econ- 
omy. People  should  be  better  ed- 
ucated in  political  economy,  and 
they  would  then  realize  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  stint  the  schools, 
spend  money  lavishly  on  jails,  and 
other  public  buildings  except 
school  houses,  on  the  prosecution 
of  criminals,  etc.  Public  funds  are 
usually  spent  recklessly  on  every- 
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thing  but  the  school  teacher. 
Even  on  school  buildings,  school 
repairs,  and  apparatus,  money  is 
often  wasted  that  would  do  more 
good  if  put  into  the  salaries  of 
competent  teachers."  "Before 
teachers  can  command  the  salary 
the  profession  deserves,  public  sen- 
timent must  be  brought  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  education. 
To  do  this  is  the  duty  not  only  of 
the  teacher,  but  of  the  pulpit  and 
of  the  press."  "Because  people 
haVe  yet  to  realize  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation is  the  prime  factor  in  a 
nation's  civilization  and  prosper- 
ity, and  that  education  is  a  better 
safe-guard  to  liberty  than  a  stand- 
ing army." 

4.  The  fatdt  is  zinth  the  Imrd 
times  and  a  shortage  in  the  finances, 
—  "Because  Boards  of  Elducation 
are  frequently  so  situated  that  they 
can  pay  no  more."  "The  chief  rea- 
son in  the  rural  districts  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Boards  can  not  pay 
more  —  the  tax  duplicate  is  too 
srpall.  In  the  majority  of  country 
districts  in  this  section  (eastern 
Ohio)  the  Boards  of  Education 
levy  the  full  limit  of  the  law,  and 
then  can  not  raise  more  than  from 
1200  to  f225.  The  right  to  create 
special  districts  has  practically 
ruined  many  rural  schools  tnat 
otherwise  depended  upon  the 
more  wealthy  sections  or  centers 
of  the  township  for  their  support." 
"Because  Boards  of  Education  in 
rural  districts  in  particular  are 
often  powerless  to  pay  the  salaries 


they  believe  ought  to  be  paid* 
The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  lands  and  other  realty  has  so-  re- 
duced the  tax  duplicate  that  the 
full  limit  of  the  law  will  not  raise 
sufficient  funds."  "Because  of  the 
squabble  this  country  has  got  into 
over  the  money  question.  The 
farmer  sees  that  his  products  do 
not  bring  more  than  half  the  prices 
they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  teacher  should  re- 
ceive only  about  half  what  he  did 
formerly.  With  him  it  must  be  a 
horizontal  reduction.  Settle  the 
money  question  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers  will  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly." . 

5.  The  faidt  is  with  the  Urur 
standard  of  qualificaiions  required^ 
—  "Teachers  are  underpaid,  be- 
cause many  are  admitted  who 
should  not  be.  Wages  are  thus 
lowered  by  incompetent  competi- 
tion, then  stay  down  because  for 
the  money  paid  good  teachers  will 
not  remain  long  in  the  profession. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  salary  ques- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  the  gues- 
tion  of  professicHial  qualificatioii." 
"Because  of  the  large  number  of 
applicants  for  schools.  Too 
many  teachers  are  licensed.** 
"Most  good  teachers  who  are  un* 
derpaid  are  underpaid  because 
they  must  compete  with  those  who 
are  not  qualified  to  teach."  "Com- 
petent teachers  are  underpaid  be- 
cause they  must  work  in  the  ranks 
with  those  who  take  up  the  work 
for  a  short  time  only  and  are  will- 
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ing  to  cut  prices,  and  thus  cheapen 
the  work/*     "In  most  cases  teach- 
ers are  underpaid.    The  chief  rea- 
son is  found  in  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  profession  and  the  ina- 
bility   of    Boards    and    public    to 
judge  between  good  teaching  and 
bad     teaching."       "Because      too 
many    crowd   the   teachers'   ranks 
who  would  make  better  success  in 
other  business."     "A  comparative- 
ly poor  standard  is  set  up  as  the 
minimum  of  preparation  and  skill. 
In    other    professions   and    in    all 
trades  increase  in  skill  brings  in- 
crease in  wages,  and  so  it  should 
be  with  the  teacher."       "Because 
young  people  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
an    easy   matter  to  teach    school, 
that    any    high    school    graduate 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate to  teach,  that  money  is  thus 
earned  easily,  and  hence  they  de- 
cide to  enter  the  profession,  so- 
called,  for  this  reason.    This  low- 
ers the  standard  in  the  estimation 
(rf  the  public"    "Because  too  many 
teach   only  to  earn  a  little   *pin- 
money'  —  hence,    the    supply    is 
greater  than  the  demand  and  the 
supply    is    often    a    poor    article." 
"Because  teachers  have  not  a  suf- 
ficiently   high   ideal   of  what   the 
teacher  should  be."    "Because  the 
pablic  feel  justified  in  saying,  O 
he  is  only  a  poor  school  teacher." 
"Because   the  profession   is   over- 
crowded, owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  entered."     "Be- 
cause the  bars  of  admission  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  are  so  low 


that  those  are  admitted  to  its  lower 
grades  who  have  no  more  prepa- 
ration than  the  common  school 
course  affords  —  and  that  fre- 
quently means  no  course  fit  all 
in  the  rural  schools.  With  such 
preparation  the  salaries  are  already 
sufficiently  large." 

"Because  the  educational  test  is 
not  high  enough,  and  too  much 
bad  material  is  licensed."  "When 
the  test  is  sufficiently  high  and  the 
people  more  particular  teachers 
will  not  be  underpaid."  "Because 
too  many  are  teachers  whom  Na- 
ture meant  to  be  hod-carriers  and 
dish-washers." 

Summary,  —  The  five  classes  of 
reasons  given  above  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  In  point 
of  numbers  of  answers  assigned  to 
each  of  the  five  reasons,  I  have  es- 
timated that  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  answers  lay  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  teacher,  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  the  low  standard  of 
qualifications  required  of  teachers, 
twenty  per  cent  to  public  opinion, 
seven  per  cent  to  Boards  of  Eldu- 
cation,  and  the  remaining  three  per 
cent  to  hard  times  and  lack  of 
funds.  But  let  us  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  this.  Who  determines 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  profession?  Are 
not  teachers  usually  the  examiners 
of  teachers?  Can  not  teachers  se- 
cure legislation  governing  the 
standard  of  admission?  Have  they 
not  done  so?  Do  you  often  hear 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the 
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city  or  country  appealing  to 
Boards  of  Examiners  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications?  Let 
the  county,  city,  and  state  examin- 
ers of  this  country  testify  as  to  the 
demands  of  teachers  in  this  direc- 
tion and  as  to  the  appeals  and  pe- 
titions of  teachers  to  reduce  the 
standard  —  at  least  the  intellectual 
standard.  Then  again:  who 
molds  public  opinion?  Does  the 
teacher  expect  some  one  else  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
demand  better  things  of  the  teach- 
ers and  for  the  teachers?  Does 
the  man  who  has  wares  to  sell  ex- 
pect some  one  else  to  advertise  his 
goods  for  him?  Does  he  sit  down 
and  wait  for  trade,  or  does  he  go 


after  it?  The  percentages  given 
above  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
discussing  these  answers,  since  the 
number  of  answers  I  have  quoted 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  percent^ 
ages.  I  simply  wished  to  give  the 
representative  answers  under  each 
class.  It  seems  to  me  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  answers,  as  repre^ 
sented  by  the  first  three  numbers 
above,  lays  the  responsibility 
largely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
teacher. 

A  large  number  of  answers  sub- 
mitted were  simply  efforts  to  prove 
that  teachers  are  underpaid,  rather 
than  reasons  for  that  state  of  af- 
fairs or  causes  producing  low 
wages. 


THE  "SMART"  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL. 


BY  B.  A.  FACT,  Ph.  D. 


Pareot.  My  boy  is  like  me.  I 
never  had  to  study  my  lesson  at 
home; — ^just  picked  it  up  at  school. 

Teacher.  Yes,  and  he  will  meet 
with  your  kind  of  success. 

P.  Why,  Skim  is  "smart" ;  —  he 
learns  without  studying. 

T.  Yes.  But  "smart"  people 
rtever  meet  with  success.  The 
smartest  pup  —  pup  —  pupil  (ex- 
cuse me  for  stuttering)  in  your 
class  and  mine  made  the  greatest 
failure. 

P.  But  my  child  gets  good 
grades. 


T.  Grades  have  little  to  do  with 
future  success.  I  could  not  wish 
your  boy  a  greater  misfortune  than 
that  he  be  able  to  get  "good  grades" 
without  studying.  Fi-ml  out  whether 
or  not  he  studies :  it  is  not  so  much 
difference  about  his  grades. 

P.  Well,  Skim  never  falls  below 
70  in  any  branch. 

T.  If  he  is  "smart"  he  should 
never  fall  below  95.  You  do  not 
know  w*hat  a  good  grade  is.  Any- 
thing below  95  is  a  failure  for  your 
ohiM  if  he  is  "smart";  yet  you  are 
satisfied  with  70. 
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P.  I  have  not  seen  his  report 
caird,  but  he  tells  me  he  is  all  right 
and  above  TO. 

T.  No.  Most  parents  think  all 
grades  on  a  report  ^ard  are  good. 
Btrt  few  see  the  card  even  when 
they  look  at  it.  You  are  calling 
his  card  good  and  the  fact  is,  it  is 
a  failure. 

P.  My  chnld  gets  as  good  grades 
as  Nancy  Slow  who  studies  every 
cvemng. 

T.  But  there  will  be  a  diflference 
in  the  results.  Nancy's  studious 
habits  will  win  her  success;  while 
fte  idle,  time-killing  habit  of  your 
boy  will  make  him  a  brilliant  non- 
entity. Take  him  out  of  school  and 
put  him  at  yrork  if  he  iocs  not  study 
in  the  evening. 

P.  But  Skitn  says  he  can  get  his 
lessons  at  school. 

T.  And  you  believe  him.  That 
is  where  the  trouble  lies.  He  wants 
a  TO-percent  Diploma  After  he 
gets  this  deceptive  thing,  watch 
him  sit  around  town  some  years 
"waiting  for  something  to  turn  up." 
P.  What  should  I  do  to  help 
him  after  he  is  graduated? 

T.  Die.  Throw  him  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  This  is  heroic 
treatment  (for  you)  but  it  is  the  only 
^^y  to  redeem  him.  Before  he 
starves,  he  will  begin  at  the  bottom 
at|2  a  week  and  learn  how  to  work. 
He  has  been  toying  along  on  70- 
percent  in  the  High  School  when 
he  should  have  been  earning  95, 
^1  he  is  "above  work."    He  has 


wasted  all  the  time  he  has  given  to 
the  High  School.  What  little  he 
knows  has  been  absorbed  and  it 
will  evaporaite  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
school.  , 

P.  I  find  that  my  boy's  education 
is  not  practical. 

T.  No,  your  boy's  education  is 
nothing.  He  'hasn!t  any.  He  can 
do  nothing  outside  of  class  and 
never  will  until  you  get  him  to 
work.  Do  not  ask  him  whether  or 
not  he  can  get  his  lesson  at  school. 
Make  him  study  two  hours  every 
evening.  If  he  runs  out  of  work, 
ask  his  teadher  to  give  him  more. 
Do  not  ask  him  what  he  should 
study  at  home,  ask  his  teacher. 

P.  The  school  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be  for  my  child  can  not 
even  spell  and  cipher. 

T.  You  are  mistaken.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  pupils  are  dili- 
gent students  and  far  superior  in 
sdholarship  to  those  of  your  day. 
The  average  child  is  as  well  edu- 
cated now  at  fourteen  as  you  were 
at  eighteen.  You  are  judging  all 
by  yours.  Skim  does  not  study  any 
and  just  knows  enough  to  filch  70 
percent  from  other  pupils  and  get 
a  70-percent  Diploma.  He  spends 
his  evenings  on  the  streets,  or  play- 
ing pins  at  the  candy-shops,  or  los- 
ing his  character;  and  his  days  in 
trying  to  pick  up  70  percent  at 
school.  He  is  very  much  amused 
by  the  vulgar  constructions  he  puts 
upon  his  teacher's  questions,  at  the 
method  bv  which  he  secures  his  70 
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percertt,  and  by  the  whitewash  he 
is  spreading  over  you.  When  he 
starts  out  to  get  a  job  with  his  loaf- 
er's habits,  his  musty  character,  and 
his  70-pefcent  Diploma,  you  may 
conitinue  to  set  his  plate  for  he  will 
soon  come  back  to  board  with  you. 

P.  Why  do  you  graduate  him  if 
he  is  not  worthy? 

T.  Because  he  is  "smart"  and 
can  get  70  percent. 

P.  When  he  finisihes  his  High 
School  course,  I  intend  to  send  him 
to  college,  after  he  earns  some 
money.  He  will  be  forced  to  study 
there. 

T.  If  you  do,  remember  the  70- 
percent  Diploma  is  the  only  one 
he  will  ever  receive.  I  have  never 
known  a  pupil  that  did  not  study 
in  the  evenings  while  in  the  High 
Schiool,  to  be  able  to  complete  even 
the  easiest  course  in  any  college. 
Should  you  become  wealthy  and 
he  continue  to  deceive  you,  the  col- 
lie may  let  him  hang  on  for  a  year 
or  two  merely  to  increase  the  en- 
rollment. 

P.  What  profession  do  you  think 
my  boy  is  best  adapted  to? 

T.  Whittling.  The  lower  stra- 
tum of  all  the  professions  is  filled 
with  bis  like  and  they  are  all  hun- 
gry- 

P.    What  should  I  do  with  him? 

T.  Make  him  go  to  work  in 
school  if  possible;  if  not,  take  him 
out  and  let  him  learn  a  trade  or 
business.  He  may  make  a  success 
of  life  if  you  get  him   out  soon 


enough  and  make  him  go  to  ivork. 
He  will  not  get  an  education  with- 
out your  assistance  even  if  he  is 
"smart."  Many  roads  lead  to  suc- 
cess besides  the  one  via  scholarship. 
You  imagine  be  is  getting  learning. 
He  is  not.  He  vs  getting  habits  of 
idleness. 

P.  Why  don't  you  teachers 
make  him  study? 

T.     Because  you  will  not  h«lp. 

P.  Do  you  really  believe  he 
could  succeed  in  sc'hool  if  I  should 
give  the  matter  proper  attention? 

T.    I  do. 

P.  Do  you  beKeve  a  pupil  can 
be  compdled  to  study? 

T.    I  do. 

P.  About  what  percent  of  such 
pupils  do  you  have? 

T.    About  twenty. 

P.  1  suppose  such  pupils  come 
from  humble  homes? 

T.  Often,  from  the  best.  Vice 
makes  a  target  of  unprotected  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  A  poisoned 
mind  con  not  study.  High  School 
pupils  from  lowly  homes  generally 
try  to  prepare  themselves  for  mak- 
ing a  living  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

P.  How  would  you  select  those 
of  your  pupils  destined  to  be  among 
the  most  successful? 

T.  Find  out  what  ones  study  in 
the  evenings. 

P.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can  for 
my  boy  as  I  wish  him  to  teach  until 
he  earns  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  at  a  Law  College.    If  he  should 
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drop  the  Hig^  School  course  and 
take  up  the  Comm(Mi  Branches 
WW,  how  soon  could  he  qualify 
himself  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion? 

T.  In  about  ninety-nin'e  years 
nnless  he  should  happen  to  go  to 
work. 

P.  Now  be  hon'est  Don't  you 
bcBeve  that  Skim  would  succeed  in 
Law?   He  has  a  loud  voice. 

T.  No.  A  voice  is  of  little  ac- 
count unless  you  have  something 
to  say.  However,  I  should  advise 
him  to  keep  his  voice,  as  it  might 
come  handy  to  hollow  "fire"  with, 
but  he  will  nefver  have  any  use  for 
H  in  Law. 

P.  How  about  the  girls?  I  shall 
soon  have  one  in  the  High  School. 

T.  No  better  than  the  boys. 
When  a  girl  goes  to  the  post  office 
five  times  a  day  and  stands  around 
there  an  hour  each  time;  has  er- 
Ruids  down  town  every  evening; 
reciprocates  the  advances  of  the 
dough-faced  sensualists  that  fre- 
quent the  post  office,  or  sit  in  shop 
windows  as  girls  go  to  and  from 
school,  or  loaf  around  the  hotels; — 
1  say  it  is  then  she  soon  learns  to 


deceive  her  parents  and  begins  to 
take  walks  with  these  men  whom 
the  Lord  gave  heads  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conformity.  Away  goes  her 
interest  in  school  and  she  makes  a 
break  for  a  70-percent  Diploma. 

P.     Who  is  to  blame? 

T.     The  parents. 

P.     What  is  the  remedy? 

T.  Carry  the  mail  for  your  fam- 
ily, keep  your  daughter  off  the 
street,  and  quit  patronizing  shops 
that  employ  things,  sometimes 
called  men,  that  aim  to  make  a 
showing  by  falsely  decbaring  their 
intimacy  with  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectability. 

P.  Why  will  she  care  for  a  70- 
percent  Diploma  if  it  is  worth 
nothing? 

T.  It  is  her  method  of  inducing 
you  to  go  in  debt  for  a  graduating 
dress  that  will  make  her  look  "too 
sweet  for  anything"  at  Commence- 
ment. 

P.  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
at  70  percent. 

T.  No.  If  a  pupil  work  dili- 
gently and  earn  70  percent,  yoti 
need  have  no  fears  about  his  future. 
"Work"  is  the  word. 
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GETTING  NEW  IDEAS. 

BY  J.  J.  BLISS. 

Ohio  teachers  are  studying  Hal- 
leck's  Psychology  and  Psychic 
culture  this  year  with  interest  and 
profit.  No  book  has  been  placed 
on  the  course  that  has  proven  more 
stimulating  and  helpful.  Prof. 
Halleck  has  happily  begun  with 
the  physical  basis  and  treated  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  neurological  research.  He 
has  been  conservative  in  this  and 
has  not  incorporated  theories  that 
are  only  half  suspected  to  be  true. 
Nor  has  he  found  it  necessary  like 
Prof.  Scripture  of  Yale  to  sneer  at 
and  cast  aside  the  best, thought  of 
the  psychologists  of  the  past. 
Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture 
is  a  rational  blending  of  the  best 
in  both  the  old  and  the  new  lines 
of  research.  This  book  with  the 
author's  companion  work  Educa- 
tion of  the  Central  Nervous  Sys- 
tem should  become  the  vade  tnecum 
of  teachers. 

But  a  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  use  of  the  book  that  the  atten- 
tion be  not  given  too  much  to  the 
tangible,  physiological  side  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Halleck  has  freely 
used  physical  illustrations  and  has 
kept  our  attention  pretty  closely  to 
cells  and  neural  functions,  as  is 
wise,  no  doubt.     The  tendency  of 


the  young  student  will  be  to  think 
of  cellular  activity  as  mind  activity. 
The  result  will  be  substituted  for 
the  cause.  The  free,  independent, 
originating  mind  will  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attending  to  the  activities  ol 
the  dependent,  passive  neural  cells 
and  fibres.  To  one  trained  under 
the  old  psychology  there  is  little 
danger  of  this;  while  studying  the 
brain  and  nerve  action  as  recently 
ascertained  he  has  the  real  psychic 
action  constantly  in  mind.  But 
the  tyro  is  not  so  fortified  against 
materialistic  views  and  ere  he  is 
aware  may  find  that  matter  has  be- 
come identified  with  mind.  The 
author  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  activities  remain  the  same 
whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the 
nature  of  mind.  But  the  facts 
above  stated  need  emphasizing. 

The  telegrapher  need  only  know 
of  the  properties  of  zinc  and  carbon 
as  displayed  when  immersed  in 
acid;  the  scientist  will  not  confuse 
those  properties  with  the  primary 
energy  which  underlies  all  mole- 
cular activity.  So  our  teachers 
must  not  come  to  think  of  cellular 
action  to  the  exclusion  of  real  men- 
tal action:  they  must  not  put  the 
effect  for  the  cause,  nor  the  me- 
dium for  force  transmitted.  They 
must  know  that  action  is  not  en- 
ergy;    that    matter    is    not    mind 
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however  nicely  it  may  be  organized 
to  convey  stimulus  to  or  from  the 
mind. 

I  have  suspected  that  the  physi- 
olc^cal  aspect  of  the  subject  has 
too  strongly  influenced  the  author 
when  he  states  that  few  persons 
far  into  the  thirties  can  get  an  en- 
tirely new  idea,  and  bases  tlie  state- 
ment on  the  decrease  of  plasticity 
of  the  brain.  The  statement  is 
true.  It  is  also  true  of  persons  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  even  earlier. 
After  the  primary  perceptions  of 
color,  form,  taste,  smell,  hearing, 
and  toucly  are  gained,  and  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  time,  space, 
cause  and  effect,  etc.,  are  devel- 
oped, it  seems  impossible  that  the 
mind  should  gain  entirely  new 
ideas  unless  new  avenues  be 
opened  to  it  by  means  of  new 
senses.  All  new  ideas  wall  by  the 
apperceptive  process  grow  out  of 
the  old  ones :  a  cathedral  is  an  ex- 
tension of  a  church,  a  church  a 
modification  of  a  dwelling.  The 
cathedral  is  but  a  combination  of 
known  colors,  lines  and  materials; 
the  symphony  a  combination  of 
known  sounds,  or  modifications  of 
such  sounds.  Even  modern  psy- 
chology has  no  entirely  new  ideas. 
Our  author  emphasizes  the  word 
"entirely*';  thus  it  is  evident  tliat 
he  is  not  speaking  of  what  we  com- 
monly term  new  ideas,  but  those 
wholly  new.  After  the  period  of 
formal  infancy  such  ideas  are  im- 
possible, however  plastic  the  brain. 
But  suppose   new  ideas   in   the 


ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  is 
meant,  is  it  true  that  average  per- 
sons far  into  the  thirties  can  not 
get  them  into  their  heads? 
Will  some  one  send  the  Monthly 
a  list  of  such  ideas  that  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  of  that  age  can  not  get 
and  assimilate.  Perhaps  Prof. 
James  whom  the  author  quotes  can 
furnish  a  list  that  you  of  even  sixty 
years  can  not  apprehend.  I  am 
skeptical  on  that  point. 

That  the  climax  of  mental  and 
muscular  activity  is  reached  at 
about  the  age  of  forty  years  even 
we  of  past  that  age  must  admit. 
But  that  persons  of  that  age  are 
whoUy  past  gaining  new  ideas  the 
experience  and  observation  of  the 
great  majority  will  testify  against. 
Memory  is  less  tenacious;  curi- 
osity is  tired  of  spending  its 
strength  on  so  many  new  ideas 
and  finding  most  of  them  useless; 
imagination  delights  in  building 
with  the  material  which  memory 
delights  to  recall;  the  eye  grows 
dim:  the  ear  dull.  But  the  mind  is 
still  ready  to  accept  any  idea  which 
it  feels  will  be  of  use  to  it,  or  which 
it  finds  to  be  true.  Judgment  is 
active  but  cautious;  the  new  must 
be  tested  and  approved  before  it  is 
accepted. 

Long  before  this  age  men  have 
formed  their  general  views  of  life, 
doctrines,  and  principles;  they 
have  adopted  those  that  seemed 
most  reasonable  or  most  politic, 
just  as  they  have  formed  friend- 
ships;  and  as  they  would  drop  an 
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old  friend  who  was  found  false,  so 
they  would  change  an  old  idea 
found  false  for  a  new  one,  how- 
ever rigid  the  brain  tissue  may 
have  become.  True  that  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  believe  a  long 
tried  friend  false,  and  it  is  just  as 
much  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  hesitate  to  relinquish  a  long 
held  idea  or  doctrine.  Ideas,  be- 
lief, opinion,  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, will,  are  of  the  mind,  not  of 
neural  tissue.  Observation  of 
brains  may  show  that  they  do  not 
grow  after  thirty  years  and  begin 
to  decrease  at  forty;  but  the  com- 
mon observation  of  the  receptivity 
of  mind  is  that  it  continues  long 
after  the  senses  begin  to  grow  dull 
and  other  physical  powers  to  lose 
their  vigor. 

We  need  not  go  to  geniuses  for 
examples.  We  may  test  the  mat- 
ter by  observing  our  silver-haired 
neighbors  and  friends.  Go  to  them 
and  get  their  attention;  then  pro- 
pose some  new  idea  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Are  you  afraid 
they  can  not  get  it  into  their  heads? 
Not  at  all;  you  only^  fear  that  with 
their  ripened  judgment  and  experi- 
ence they  will  be  able  to  show 
clearly  that  your  idea  is  neither 
true  nor  practical. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  scalpel 
will  disclose  cells  whose  peculiar 
fimction  is  to  accept  new  ideas, 
then  we  shall  say  that  the  grooves 
of  activity  of  these  cells  become 
fixed  by  the  age  of  forty  and  we 


can  not  do  otherwise  than  accept 
such  ideas. 

Suppose  it  to  be  said  that    the 
old  ideas  in  the  mind  block    the 
way  entirely  to  new  ideas.    This  is 
just  what  we  claim.    Or  rather  ive 
hold  that  the  old  ideas  block  the 
way  to  entire  newness   of   ideas. 
This  is  not  obstructive  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  ideas,  but  helpful    on 
apperceptive    principles:    the     aldi 
aids  in  perceiving  and  interpret- 
ing the  new;    Tt  would  be  strange 
if  a  psychologist  should  urge  us  to 
acquire  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
at  an  early  age,  and  then  turn  up- 
on us  and  say  that  our  stock    of 
ideas  is  so  great  as  to  block  the 
way  to  further  acquisition. 

Let  us  make  a  test  case  of  this 
matter  by  a  list  of  ideas  which  we 
could  have  gotten  into  our  heads 
at  twenty  years  of  age  but  can  not 
get  in  at  past  forty. 

The  new  ideas  may  not  have  as 
molding  an  influence  on  us  at  the 
riper  age;  for  then  there  is  a  larger 
number  of  ideas  and  stronger  hab- 
its for  them  to  operate  against. 

The  mind  is  not  a  wall  of  ma- 
sonry into  which  no  new  material 
may  enter  except  at  the  top  of  all 
that  has  been  unchangeably  fixed. 
The  human  mind  is  rather  like  an 
endogenous  tree  to  every  part  of 
which  new  nutriment  is  constantly 
carried  for  its  sustenance  and 
growth. 

I  repeat  that  with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions Psychology  and  Psychic 
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Culture  is  a  most  wholesome  and 
helpful  work  and  worthy  of  the 
serious  study  of  every  earnest 
teacher. 


LITEMTURC 

BY  THE  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 

The   Tennyson    Reading   Circle 
is  composed   of  twenty  members. 
They  have  been  reading  the  Prin- 
cess and  at  the  last  meeting  tried 
to  put  into  practice  a  suggestion  of 
the  author  of  their  text  upon  Psy- 
chic Culture.    They  spent  a  lively 
hour  in  reporting  the  sensory  im- 
ages which  seemed  the  fairest ;  and 
their    secretary   was   instructed   to 
copy  and  send  them  in,  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  worth 
a  place  in  the  O.  T.  R  C.  depart- 
ment  of  our  excellent   magazine, 
the  Educational  Monthly. 

Only  natural  images  are  chosen. 
The  work  is  three-ply,  —  liter- 
ature, psychology  and  Nature 
study. 

1.  An    echo    like    a    ghostly 

woodpecker. 
Hid  in  the  ruins. 

2.  Ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that 

month 

Became  her  golden  shield  — 

• 

3.  Bland  the  smile  that  like  a 

wrinkling  wind 
On  glassy  water  drove  his 
cheek  in  lines  — 

4.  A    full     sea    glazed     with 

muffled  moonlight  — 
(The    sea    that    bares     its 
bosom  to   the   moon.  — 
Wordsworth,) 


6. 


Mom  in  the  white  wake  of 

the  morning  star 
Came     furrowing     all     the 

Orient  — 

Often  fretful  as  the  wind 
Pent  in  a  crevice  — 


7.  Drank  the  gale 
That,    sated    with    the    in- 
numerable rose. 

Beat  balm  upon  our  eve- 
lids  — 

The  sweet  south 
Thar  breathes  upon  a  bank 

of  violets 
Stealing   and   giving   odor. 

—  Shakespeare. 

8.  Delaying  as  the  tender  ash 

delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all 
the  woods  are  g^een. 

9.  A  tree 
Was  half  disrooted  from  his 

place  and  stooped 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in 
the  gurgling  wave  — 

10.  But  as  the  water-lily  starts 

and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puflEs 
of  wind  — 

11.  Fixt    like    a    beacon-tower 

above  the  waves 
Of  tempest  — 

Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock- 
built  refuge  stood 

Above  the  blind  and  batt- 
ling multitude.  —  Shelley. 

12.  A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine 

on  the  cliff. 
When    all    the    glens    are 

drowned  in  azure  gloom 
Of  thunder-shower  — 
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13.  Came 

As  night  to  him  that,  sitting 
on  a  hill, 

Sees  the  midsummer,  mid- 
night, Norway  sun 

Set  into  sunrise  — 

14.  As  in  a  poplar  grove  when 

a  light  wind  wakes 
A  lisping  in  the  innumer- 

ous  leaf  and  dies, 
Each  hissing  in  his  neigh- 
bor's ear  —  (See  Keats.) 

15.  Pure  as  lines  of  green  that 

streak  the  white 
Of  the  first  snowdrop's  in- 
ner leaves  —  Mallow, 

16.  Standing  like  a  stately  pine, 
Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  is- 
land-crag — 

17.  Tall  as  a  figure  lenghtened 

on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sun- 
shine. 

Wasn't  it  Dora's  beau  wlio 
was  "long  as  the  after- 
noon shadow  of  somebody 
else"? 


18. 


19 


On  her  mouth 
A  doubtful  smile  dwelt  like 

a  clouded  moon 
In  a  still  water. 

Her  loveliness 
Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue. 
Keais. 


With  a  voice  that,  like  a 

bell 
Tolled  by  an  earthquake  in 

a  trembling  tower 
Rang  ruin  — 

20.     Like     an     Alpine     harebell 
hung  with  tears 
By     some     cold     morning 
glacier  — 


Though  we  do  not  admire    the 
overdone  alliterations  of  the  neivs- 
paper   headlines,   we   must   grant 
that  Tennyson  in  this  poem  often 
uses  the  device  with  rare  effecl^ 
thereby  adding  beauty  to  the  beau- 
tiful, these  are  instances:     green 
gleam,  looked  the  lips,  wild  woods, 
sflver  sickle,  naked  nothing,  seven 
slow    suns,    lost    lamb,    muffled 
moonlight,  bitter  bleating,  maiden 
moon,  rang  ruin,  lonely  listenings, 
sparkling  spire,  dance  thee  down, 
the  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial 
elms. 

Our  little  society  would  not  have 
it  inferred  that  we  study  a  master- 
piece of  literature  for  the  sake  of 
the  crumbs  of  whatever  sort;  but 
we  do  try  to  see  and  enjoy  the  art, 
while  we  stand  square  to  tlie  stroke 
of  its  intellectual  Vis  Viva, 


A  POSTSCRin'. 

BY  J.  J.   BURNS. 

I  wish  to  affix  here  a  little  of 
our  club's  work  of  near  kin  to  the 
foregoing. 

Case  and  such  Things,  —  In  the 
Interrogative. 

Part  III.  Line  100  —  con- 
struction of  "McnMion.'' 

Part  IIL    L.  107  —  "balm." 

Part    V.     L.  56  —  '^length." 

Some  Drops  of  Iron  in  tJie  Blood 
of  the  Poem: 

a.  To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of 

prejudice. 

b,  true  she  errs. 
But  in  her  own  grand  way. 
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c.  And  so  she  wears  her  error 

like  a  crown. 

d.  build  some  plan 
Foursquare  to  opposition. 

e.  But  in  the  teeth  of  clenched 

antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest 
till  he  die. 

Gleomings  after  W.  J.  /?. 

Part  I.  1.  150  —  "on  the  spur" 

—  the  prosiest  of  us  add  "of  the 
moment",  and  never  think  we're 
talking  poetry.  L.  181  —  "the 
summer  of  the  vine"  —  wine. 

Part  II.  1.  98  —  "Asses'  ears"  — 

"how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent, 

not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears."  —  Milton. 

L.  143  —  "breakers  of  the  glebe" 

—  "the  stubborn  glebe."  —  Gray. 

L.  405.  —  "Abase  those  eyes" 

—  to-day's  paper  says  the  crowd 
at  Zola's  trial  cried  A  bos  Zola. 

Part  III.  1.  5  —  "touched  from, 
etc"  —  focund  day  was  tiptoeing 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  Muses 
were  natives  of  the  east.  Perhaps 
the  statues  were  oriented. 

L.  90  —  "clang"  —  commonly 
used  to  echo  the  noise  of  the 
wings,  as  "With  clang  of  wings 
and  scream,  the  eagle  sailed",  and 
"Her  brood  expect  the  clanging  of 
her  wings",  etc.  —  Wordsworth^ 

L.  100  —  "A  Memnon  smitten 
with  the  morning  sun  —  Win- 
throp,  in  a  speech  we  boys  used  to 
pronounce  trippingly  on  the 
tongue,  would  have  Washington 
Monument  rise  till  it  met  the  sun 
at  his  coming,  and  give  forth  a 
strain  of  national  harmony  which 
would  stir  a  responsive  thrill  in 
every  heart. 


L.  104  —  "empurpled  cham- 
paign" —  "purple  glens  replying" 

—  "the  purpling  east."  —  Bufrns. 

Line  218  —  "gray  pre-emi- 
nence" —  "And  this  gray  spirit 
yearning  in  desire.  —  Tennyson. 

"Our  spirits  showed  gray  before 
our  hairs."  — -  Lamb. 

L.  237  —  "great  deeds  cannot 
die"  —  "and  deeds  do  die  how- 
ever nobly  done."  —  Spenser. 

L.  254  —  "sandy  footprints"  — 
"sandy  hour-glass."  —  Shakspere. 

L.  322  —  "fair  philosophies"— 
"How  charming  is  divine  philos- 
ophy!" —  Milton. 

Part  IV.  L.  32  —  "earliest  pipe'* 

—  "the  swallow  twittering",  etc.  — 
Gray. 

L.  64  —  "a  poising  eagle"  — 

"O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  lark  e'er  poised  him- 
self." —  Coleridge. 

L.  163  —  "woman-vested  as  I 
was"  —  "accoutered  as  I  was."  — 
Shakspere. 

L.  165  —  "Oaring  one  arm"  — 
"By  the  oaring  of  his  wings."  — 
Vergil. 

L.  193  —  "Now  poring  on  the 
glowworm,  now  the  stars"  —  lit- 
eral? figurative?  both? 

L.  261  —  "a  Druid  rock"  — 
like  those  at  Stonehenge. 

L.  326  —  "blazoned"  —  this 
eternal  blazon  must  not  be.  — 
Hamlet. 

L.  362  —  "blind  surmise"  — 
"and  all  his  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  wild  surmise.  Silent, 
upon  a  peak  of  Darien."  —  Keats. 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ONE  HUNDRED    EASY   EXPERIMENTS 
IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE.     No.  3. 

BY  E.   B.  RICHARDS. 

]jBecause  of  business  changes,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  that  the  air 
pump  referred  to  in  previous  ar- 
ticles can  be  purchased  from  C.  E. 
Wyeth,  Newark,  O.] 

Exp.  29.  *  Lung  Test  No.  2. 

A  very  amusing,  but  none-the- 
less  valuable  experiment  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  '*C"  in  Fig.  8 
of  the  Feb.  No.  Balance  "C  care- 
fully by  the  use  of  a  few  small  shot 
or  by  placing  water  in  "C  until  it 
barely  floats.  Place  in  a  quart 
bottle  of  flat  shape  and  of  glass 
thin  enough  that  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  may  be  compressed  by 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
When  "C  is  in  the  bottle  the  wa- 
ter should  reach  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  Now  bend  a  glass  tube, 
close  one  end  by  fusion  or  other- 
wise, attach  a  foot  of  rubber  tub- 
ing and  pass  the  glass  tube  two- 
thirds  through  a  cork.  The  glass 
tube  and  attachments  are  a  ''make 
believe  only."  Blow  into  the  rub- 
ber tube  with  apparent  great  effort 
meantime  pressing  the  sides  of  the 
bottle.  The  diver  falls  slowly  to 
the  bottom  because  the  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  reduces 
the  capacity  of  the  bottle  and  this 
condenses  the   air  volume   above 


the  water.     Since  liquids  transtnii 
pressure  equally  in  aU  directions  the 
air  in  "C"  is  condensed,  more  cra- 
ter enters  the  slot  in  the  cork,  "C 
grows  heavier  than  water  and  falls 
to  the   bottom.     Of   course    "C 
rises  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
You  may  have  to  try  two  or  three 
times   before  you   leave  just    the 
right  volume  of  air  in  the  bottle. 
Hold  the  bottle  in  your  own  hands 
and  allow  some  delicate  pupil   to 
"blow  down"  "C"  and  refuse   to 
allow  some  strong  "smart"  boy  to 
cause  it  to  fall  more  than  half  way. 


Exp.  30.    Atmospheric  Pressure 
Supports  a  Column  of  Water. 

Secure  a  glass  tube  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  smooth  the  ends  by  grind- 
ing on  a  common  grindstone.  Fill 
a  tall  jar  or  other  vessel  with  wa- 
ter, place  the  tube  in  water  closing 
the  top  with  thumb  and  then  lift 
from  the  water.  A  partial  vacuum 
is  fonned  above  the  water  in  the 
tube  and  the  fifteen  pounds  atmos- 
pheric pressure  supports  the  water. 

Place  a  small  marble  or  pebble 
in  the  vessel  and  closing  the  tube 
with  the  thumb  lower  the  tube  un- 
til just  over  the  marble.  Remove 
the  thumb  and  the  inrush  of  the 
water  will  carry  the  marble  high  up 
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in  the  tube.  The  force  of  running 
water  rolls  stones  along  the  stream 
beds,  the  friction  rounding  off  the 
corners  and  making  the  thousands 
of  boulders  and  pebbles. 

Qose  the  tube  and  insert  in  wa- 
ter and  notice  the  vibration  of  the 
water  up  and  down  the  tube  when 
the  thumb  is  removed. 


Exp.  31.     Water  Pressure. 

Pressure  of  liquids  depends  upon 
depth  and  area  and  not  upon  quan- 
tity. Attach  6  or  8  feet  of  small 
rubber  tubing  to  a  small  funnel 
and  at  the  other  end  attach  a  pint 
bottle  the  bottom  having  been  re- 
moved. Fill  the  bottle  with  water 
and  note  the  **water  seeks  its  level" 
and  rises  in  the  funnel  to  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  bottle. 

Now  have  some  one  hold  the 
hand  over  the  funnel  while  the  bot- 
tle is  lifted  high  in  air.  The  water 
shows  a  pressure  of  many  pounds 
and  will  burst  from  the  funnel. 
Explain  to  your  pupils  the  phil- 
osophy of  "stand  pipes"  in  city  wa- 
ter works  and  the  use  of  flumes  in 
mining  for  gold. 


Exp.  32.  Why  Drops  of  Water 
are  Round. 

Read  "Surface  Tension"  in  any 
Physics  or  Encyclopaedia  and  ex- 
plain by  diagram  how  molecules 
are  attracted  toward  the  center  of 
a  drop  of  falling  water.  Explain 
how  every  liquid  surface  acts  as 
though  covered  with  an  invisible 
elastic  film.     Show  how  a  needle 


may  be  floated  upon  the  stu^ace  of 
still  water.  Do  not  fail  to  make  the 
following  experiment.  Select  a 
bottle  having  a  mouth  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  tie  over  it  a  piece  of 
common  mosquito  netting.  Fill 
with  water,  place  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
and  invert.  Lift  the  bottle  from 
hand  and  the  water  remains  in  the 
bottle.  Incline  the  bottle  slightly 
and  the  unbalanced  weight  of  the 
water  causes  it  to  flow  out  freely. 
Surface  tension  is  strong  enougli 
between  the  meshes  to  prevent  the 
water  flowing. 

Exp.  33.  Volcano  for  the  Ge- 
ography Class. 

For  this  and  succeeding  experi- 
ments get  five  cents'  worth  each  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  pulverized  po- 
tassium chlorate. 

To  show  your  geography  classes 
a  fine  volcano,  mix  carefully  one- 
half  of  the  potassium  chlorate  with 
an  equal  volume  of  pulverized 
sugar.  Place  a  small  portion  of 
this  mixture  on  a  brick  or  stone 
and  apply  a  match.  Drop  one 
drop  of  the  acid  on  an  equal  por- 
tion and  note  how  the  acid  ignites 
it  Now  make  a  paper  tube  by 
wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  about  a 
foot  square  around  a  broom  stick. 
Better  tie  a  string  round  the  tube 
and  close  one  end  of  the  tube  by 
ramming  in  paper  wads.  Place  a 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  in  tube  and 
drop  upon  it  a  drop  of  the  acid. 
Have  your  pupils  bury  the  tube 
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upright  in  a  box  of  dirt  or  sand 
built  in  imitation  of  a  volcano.  A 
metal  tube  answers  better  than  the 
paper  one.     

Exp.  34.  Real  Fire  Under 
Water. 

Cover  with  water  in  a  small  vas- 
eline bottle  or  small  glass  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  half  the  size  of  a 
pea  and  a  few  crystals  of  potassium 
chlorate.  By  means  of  a  glass  tube 
place  some  of  the  acid  immediately 
upon  the  two  substances.  Bright 
flashes  of  fire  will  be  seen  in  the 
water.  Hold  the  thumb  over  the 
upper  end  of  glass  tube  while  con- 
veying the  acid  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Several  drops  of  acid 
may  be  necessary. 

This  experiment  is  given  to 
show  the  wonders  of  science  and 
create  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Before  the  air  grows  too  warm 
and  moist,  every  teacher  ought  to 
make  some  of  the  simple  though 
beautiful  and  instructive  experi- 
ments in  electricity.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  are  easily  made 
and  illustrate  the  laws  of  frictional 
or  static  electricity.  No  cost  at- 
taches to  the  performance  of  the. 
experiments. 

Exp.  35. 

Lay  upon  a  clean  dry  table,  desk 
or  board  a  6  by  8  inch  piece  of 
cheap  tablet  paper.  Hold  firmly 
with  the  left  hand  and  stroke  sev- 


eral times  with  the  right  hand- 
The  paper  will  be  found  highly 
charged  with  electricity  and  will 
give  off  sparks  on  being  lifte<± 
from  the  table  or  when  held  near 
a  metal  object.  Notice  how  it  will 
cling  to  the  wall  or  to  the  face  o-f 
a  pupil.  The  paper  and  table 
should  be  dry  and  warm. 


Exp.  36.  How  to  Make  +  or 
—  Electricity  at  Will. 

Rub  a  dry  warm  Argand  lamp 
chimney  or  glass  tube  with  a  piece 
of  silk  and  it  will  be  found  charged 
with  positive  electricity.  Rub  with 
a  piece  of  flannel  a  rubber  comb, 
rubber  ruler  or  stick  of  sealing  wax 
and  it  will  be  found  abundantly 
charged  with  negative  electricity. 
These  terms,  positive  and  n^ative, 
are  arbitrary  and  indicate  the  op- 
posite manifestations  of  the  so- 
called  kinds  of  electricity. 


Exp.  37.  To  Test  the  Kind  of 
Electricity. 

Bend  a  \  inch  L  on  the  end  of 
an  8  inch  copper  or  iron  wire  or 
small  rod.  Hang  upon  this  a  loop 
of  tissue  paper  or  better  still  tin- 
foil and  after  inserting  wire  in  a 
cork  suspend  in  a  clean  dry  bottle. 
See  that  the  two  ends  of  the  loop 
hang  parallel  and  are  about  IJ 
inches  long.  This  apparatus  is 
called  an  electroscope  and  is  used 
to  detect  the  presence  and  kind  of 
electricity.  It  will  be  well  if  you 
fasten  a  lead  bullet  at  the  top  of 
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the  rod.  Klectrify  the  glass  rod 
and  present  to  the  electroscope. 
The  leaves  of  the  loop  spread  be- 
cause they  are  both  charged  with 
the  same  kind  of  electricity  (+), 
and  like  electricities  repel.  Now 
present  the  electrified  rubber  or 
sealing  wax  and  the  leaves  col- 
bpse  because  unlike  electricities  (U- 
tract.  Charge  the  electroscope 
either  +  or  — ,  then  bring  the 
electrified  paper  in  experiment  35 
to  the  knob  to  see  whether  the  pa- 
per is  4-  or  — .  TYy  a  varnished 
ruler  or  a  feather  duster  for  elec- 
tricity. Note  the  kind  in  each 
case. 

Exp.  38.  Electricity  Produces 
Motion. 

Suspend  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  a  thread  a  light  3  foot  ruler. 
Electrify  either  the  glass  or  rub- 
ber and  hold  near  the  end  of  the 
ruler.  The  ruler  will  follow  the 
electrified  object  round  and  round. 
By  holding  it  alternately  above 
and  below  the  end  of  the  ruler  it 
may  be  made  to  rock  up  and  down 
through  a  distance  of  a  foot  or 
more.  A  wood  splinter  may  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler. 


Exp.  39. 

Make  a  paper  cylinder  2  or  3 
inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Electrify  the  rubber  or  seal- 
ing wax  and  by  holding  over  the 
cyfinder  it  may  be  made  to  roll 


back  and  forth  at  will.  Remem- 
ber to  keep  the  rubber  or  glass 
electrified  by  frequent  rubbing  as 
the  air  conducts  the  electricity 
away  rapidly. 


Exp.  40. 

Electrify  either  the  glass  or  rub- 
ber and  hold  it  over  small  pieces  of 
paper  or  pith  from  dry  cornstalks 
and  notice  how  they  are  attracted 
iand  repelled.     Explain. 


Exp.  41. 

Suspend  by  a  silk  thread  18 
inches  long  a  pith  ball  size  of  a 
small  marble.  The  ball  should  be 
carefully  rounded  and  will  work 
better  if  covered  with  light  tin- 
foil. Bring  near  it  the  electrified 
ruler  or  glass  and  note  how  it  is 
first  attracted,  then  repeUed. 
What  law  applies  here?  When  re- 
pelled by  the  glass  bring  near  it  the 
rubber  or  sealing  wax  and  note  ef- 
fect. What  law  applies  in  this 
case?  Suspend  two  pith  baljs  and 
note  how  they  repel  each  other 
when  electrified.  Why?  The  pith 
balls  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
electroscope  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence and  kind  of  electricity. 


Exp.  42.     Struck  by  Lightning. 

After  rubbing  the  glass  or  seal- 
ing wax  briskly  present  to  the  ear 
or  nose.  The  spark  you  receive 
is  a  genuine  stroke  of  lightning  and 
the  report  is  a  clap  of  thunder. 
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peircenit,  and  by  the  whitewash  he 
is  spreading  over  you.  When  he 
starts  out  to  get  a  job  with  his  loaf- 
er's habits,  his  musty  character,  and 
his  70-percent  Diploma,  you  may 
conitinue  to  set  his  plate  for  he  will 
soon  come  back  to  board  with  you. 

P.  Why  do  you  graduate  him  if 
he  is  not  worthy? 

T.  Because  he  is  "smart"  and 
can  get  70  percent. 

P,  When  he  finis^hes  his  High 
School  course,  I  intend  to  send  him 
to  college,  after  he  earns  some 
money.  He  will  be  forced  to  study 
there. 

T.  If  you  do,  remember  the  70- 
percent  Diploma  is  the  only  one 
he  will  ever  receive.  I  have  never 
known  a  pupil  that  did  not  study 
in  the  evenings  whive  in  the  High 
School,  to  be  able  to  complete  even 
the  easiest  course  in  any  college. 
Should  you  become  wealthy  and 
he  continue  to  deceive  you,  the  col- 
lie may  let  him  hang  on  for  a  year 
or  two  merely  to  increase  the  en- 
rollment. 

P.  What  profession  do  you  think 
my  boy  is  best  adapted  to? 

T.  Whittling.  The  lower  stra- 
tum of  all  the  professions  is  filled 
with  his  like  and  they  are  all  hun- 
gry- 

P.     What  should  I  do  with  him? 

T.  Make  him  go  to  work  in 
school  if  possible;  if  not,  take  him 
out  and  let  him  learn  a  trade  or 
business.  He  may  make  a  success 
of  life  if  you   get  him   out   soon 


enough  and  make  him  go  to  work. 
He  will  not  get  an  education  with- 
out your  aissisuance  even  if  he  is 
"smart"  Many  roads  lead  to  suc- 
cess besides  the  one  via  scholarship. 
You  imagine  'he  is  getting  learning. 
He  is  not.  He  is  getting  habits  of 
idleness. 

P.  Why  don't  you  teachers 
make  him  study? 

T.     Because  you  will  not  help. 

P.  Do  you  reaDy  believe  he 
could  succeed  in  sc'hool  if  I  should 
give  the  matter  proper  attention? 

T.    I  da 

P.  Do  you  beKeve  a  pupil  can 
be  compelled  to  study? 

T.    I  doi 

P.  About  what  percent  of  such 
pupils  do  you  'have? 

T.     About  twenty. 

P.  I  suppose  such  pupils  come 
from  humble  homes? 

T.  Often  from  the  best.  Vice 
makes  a  target  of  unprotected  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  A  poisoned 
mind  can  not  study.  High  School 
pupils  from  lowly  homes  generally 
try  to  prepare  themselves  for  mak- 
ing a  living  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

P.  How  would  you  select  those 
of  your  pupils  destined  to  be  among 
the  most  successful? 

T.  Find  out  what  ones  study  in 
the  evenings. 

P.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can  for 
my  boy  as  I  wish  him  to  teach  until 
he  earns  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  at  a  Law  College.    If  he  should 
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drop  the  High  Schcx>l  course  and 
take  up  the  Common  Branches 
now,  how  soon  could  he  qualify 
himself  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion? 

T.  In  about  ninety-nine  years 
unless  he  should  happen  to  go  to 
work. 

P.  Now  be  honest.  Don't  you 
beKeve  tliat  Skim  would  succeed  in 
Law?    He  has  a  k>ud  voice. 

T.  No.  A  voice  is  of  little  ac- 
count unless  you  have  something 
to  say.  However,  I  should  advise 
him  to  keep  his  voice,  as  it  might 
come  handy  to  hollow  "fire"  with, 
but  'he  will  never  have  any  use  for 
it  in  Law. 

P.  How  about  the  girls?  I  shall 
soon  have  one  in  the  High  School. 

T.  No  better  than  the  boys. 
Wben  a  girl  goes  to  the  post  office 
five  times  a  day  and  stands  around 
there  an  hour  each  time;  has  er- 
rands <iown  town  every  evening; 
reciprocates  the  advances  of  the 
dough-faced  sensualists  that  fre- 
quent the  post  office,  or  sit  in  shop 
windows  as  girls  go  to  and  from 
sdiool,  or  loaf  around  the  hotels; — 
I  say  it  is  then  she  soon  learns  to 


deceive  her  parents  and  begins  to 
take  walks  with  these  men  whom 
the  Lord  gave  heads  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conformity.  Away  goes  her 
interest  in  school  and  she  makes  a 
break  for  a  70-percent  Diploma. 

P.     Who  is  to  blame? 

T.    The  parents. 

P.     What  is  the  remedy? 

T.  Carry  the  mail  for  your  fam- 
ily, keep  your  daughter  off  the 
s«treet,  and  quit  patronizing  shops 
that  employ  things,  sometimes 
call'ed  men,  that  aim  to  make  a 
showing  by  falsely  declaring  their 
intimacy  with  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectability. 

P.  Why  will  she  care  for  a  70- 
percent  Diploma  if  it  is  worth 
nothing? 

T.  It  is  her  method  of  inducing 
you  to  go  in  debt  for  a  graduating 
dress  that  will  make  her  look  "too 
sweet  for  anything"  at  Commence- 
ment. 

P.  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
at  70  percent. 

T.  No.  If  a  pupil  work  dili- 
gently and  earn  70  percent,  yon 
need  have  no  fears  about  his  future. 
"Work"  is  the  word. 
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peircenit,  and  by  the  whitewash  he 
is  spreading  over  you.  When  he 
starts  out  to  get  a  job  with  his  loaf- 
er's habits,  his  musty  character,  and 
his  70-pefcent  Diploma,  you  may 
continue  to  set  his  plate  for  he  will 
soon  come  back  to  board  with  you. 

P.  Why  do  you  graduate  him  if 
he  is  not  worthy? 

T.  Because  he  is  "smart'*  and 
can  get  70  percent. 

P.  When  he  finis>hes  his  High 
School  course,  I  intend  to  send  him 
to  college,  after  he  earns  some 
money.  He  will  be  forced  to  study 
there. 

T.  If  you  do,  remember  the  70- 
percent  Diploma  is  the  only  one 
he  will  ever  receive.  I  have  never 
known  a  pupil  that  did  not  study 
in  the  evenings  while  in  the  High 
School,  to  be  able  to  complete  even 
the  easiest  course  in  any  college. 
Should  you  become  wealthy  and 
he  continue  to  deceive  you,  the  col- 
lie may  let  him  hang  on  for  a  year 
or  two  merely  to  increase  the  en- 
rollment. 

P.  What  profession  do  you  think 
my  boy  is  best  adapted  to? 

T.  Whittlitig.  The  lower  stra- 
tum of  all  the  professions  is  filled 
with  his  like  and  they  are  all  hun- 
gry- 

P.     What  should  I  do  with  him? 

T.  Make  him  go  to  work  in 
school  if  possible;  if  not,  take  him 
out  and  let  him  loam  a  trade  or 
business.  He  may  make  a  success 
of  life  if  you   get  him   out   soon 


enough  and  make  him  go  to  work- 
He  will  not  get  an  education  with- 
out your  assistance  even  if  he  is 
"smart."  Many  roads  lead  to  suc- 
cess besides  the  ooe  via  scholarship. 
You  imagine  he  is  getting  learning'. 
He  is  not.  He  is  getting  habits  of 
idleness. 

P.  Why  don't  you  teachers 
make  him  study? 

T.    Because  you  will  not  help. 

P.  Do  you  reaHy  believe  he 
could  succeed  in  school  if  I  should 
give  the  matter  proper  attention? 

T.    I  da 

P.  Do  you  beKeve  a  pupil  can 
be  compelled  to  study? 

T.    I  do. 

P.  About  what  percent  of  such 
pupils  do  you  have? 

T.    About  twenty. 

P.  I  suppose  such  pupils  come 
from  humble  homes? 

T.  Often  from  the  best.  Vice 
makes  a  target  of  unprotected  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  A  poisoned 
mind  con  not  study.  High  School 
pupils  from  lowly  homes  generally 
try  to  prepare  themselves  for  mak- 
ing a  living  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

P.  How  would  you  select  those 
of  your  pupils  destined  to  be  among 
the  most  successful? 

T.  Find  out  what  ones  study  in 
the  evenings. 

P.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can  for 
my  boy  as  I  wish  him  to  teach  until 
he  earns  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  at  a  Law  College,    If  he  should 
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drop  the  High  Schcx>l  course  and 
take  up  the  Common  Branches 
now,  how  soon  could  he  qualify 
himself  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion? 

T.  In  about  ninety-nine  years 
unless  he  should  happen  to  go  to 
work. 

P.  Now  be  honest.  Don't  you 
beHeve  tliat  Skim  would  succeed  in 
Law?    He  has  a  loud  voice. 

T.  No.  A  voice  is  of  little  ac- 
count unless  you  have  something 
to  -say.  However,  I  sjhould  advise 
him  to  keep  his  voice,  as  it  might 
come  handy  to  hollow  "fire"  with, 
but  'he  will  never  have  any  use  for 
it  in  Law. 

P.  How  about  the  girls?  I  shall 
soon  have  one  in  the  High  School. 

T.  No  better  than  the  boys. 
When  a  girl  goes  to  the  post  office 
five  times  a  day  and  stands  aroimd 
there  an  hour  each  time;  has  er- 
rands down  town  every  evening; 
reciprocates  the  advances  of  the 
dough-faced  sensualists  that  fre- 
quent the  post  office,  or  sit  in  shop 
windows  as  girls  go  to  and  from 
school,  or  loaf  around  the  hotels; — 
I  say  it  is  then  she  soon  learns  to 


deceive  her  parents  and  begins  to 
take  walks  with  these  men  whom 
the  Lord  gave  heads  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conformity.  Away  goes  her 
interest  in  school  and  she  makes  a 
break  for  a  70-percent  Diploma. 

P.    Who  is  to  blame? 

T.     The  parents. 

P.     What  is  the  remedy? 

T.  Carry  the  mail  for  your  fam- 
ily, keep  your  daughter  off  the 
s«fcreet,  and  quit  patronizing  shops 
that  employ  things,  sometimes 
caUed  men,  that  aim  to  make  a 
showing  by  falsely  deckuring  their 
intimacy  with  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectability. 

P.  Why  will  she  care  for  a  70- 
percent  Diploma  if  it  is  worth 
nothing? 

T.  It  is  her  method  of  inducing 
you  to  go  in  debt  for  a  graduating 
dress  that  will  make  her  look  "too 
sweet  for  anything"  at  Commence- 
ment. 

P.  You  seem  to  have  a  gfrudge 
at  70  percent. 

T.  No.  If  a  pupil  work  dili- 
gently and  earn  70  percent,  yoti 
need  have  no  fears  about  his  future. 
"Work"  is  the  word. 
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percenit,  and  by  the  whitewash  he 
is  spreadinjg  over  you.  Whea  he 
starts  out  to  get  a  job  with  his  loaf- 
er's habits,  his  musty  character,  and 
his  70-pefcent  Diploma,  you  may 
cotutinue  to  set  his  plate  for  he  will 
soon  come  back  to  board  with  you. 

P.  Why  do  you  graduate  him  if 
he  is  not  worthy? 

T.  Because  he  is  "smart"  and 
can  get  70  percent. 

P.  When  he  finis»hes  his  High 
School  course,  I  initeiKi  to  send  him 
to  college,  after  he  earns  some 
money.  He  will  be  forced  to  study 
there. 

T.  If  you  do,  remember  the  70- 
percent  Diploma  is  the  only  one 
he  will  ever  receive.  I  have  never 
known  a  pupil  that  did  not  study 
in  the  evenings  while  in  the  High 
School,  to  be  able  to  complete  even 
the  easiest  course  in  any  college. 
Should  you  become  wealthy  and 
'be  continue  to  deceive  you,  the  col- 
lege may  let  him  hang  on  for  a  year 
or  two  merely  to  increase  the  en- 
rollment. 

P.  What  profession  do  you  think 
my  boy  is  best  adapted  to? 

T.  Whittling.  The  lower  stra- 
tum of  all  the  professions  is  filled 
with  his  like  and  they  are  all  hun- 
gry- 

P.     What  should  I  do  with  him? 

T.  MaJce  him  go  to  work  in 
school  if  possible;  if  not,  take  him 
out  aind  let  him  learn  a  trade  or 
business.  He  may  make  a  success 
of  life   if  you   get  him   out  soon 


enough  and  make  him  go  to  work. 
He  will  not  get  an  education  with- 
out your  assistance  even  if  he  is 
"smart."  Many  roads  lead  to  suc- 
cess besides  the  otie  via  scholarship. 
You  imagine  be  is  getting  learning-. 
He  is  not.  He  is  getting  habits  of 
idleness. 

P.  Why  don't  you  teachers 
make  him  study? 

T.     Because  you  will  not  heip. 

P.  Do  you  reafly  believe  he 
could  succeed  in  school  if  I  should 
give  the  matter  proper  attention? 

T.    I  da 

P.  Do  you  beKeve  a  pupil  can 
be  compelled  to  study? 

T.    I  do. 

P.  About  what  percent  of  such 
pupils  do  you  'have? 

T.    About  twenty. 

P.  I  suppose  such  pupils  come 
from  humble  homes? 

T.  Often  from  the  best.  Vice 
makes  a  target  of  unpro4?ected  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  A  poisoned 
mind  can  not  study.  High  School 
pupils  from  lowly  homes  generally 
try  to  prepare  themselves  for  mak- 
ing a  living  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

P.  How  would  you  select  those 
of  your  pupils  destined  to  be  among 
the  most  successful? 

T.  Find  out  what  ones  study  in 
the  evenings. 

P.  Well,  do  the  best  you  can  for 
my  boy  as  I  wish  him  to  teach  until 
he  earns  enough  money  to  pay  his 
way  at  a  Law  College.    If  he  should 
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drop  the  Hig*i  School  course  and 
take  up  the  Common  Branches 
now,  how  soon  could  he  qualify 
himself  for  the  teachers'  examina- 
tion? 

T.  In  about  ninety-nine  years 
unless  he  should  happen  to  go  to 
work. 

P.  Now  be  honeist.  Don't  you 
beHeve  that  Skim  would  succeed  in 
Law?    He  has  a  loud  voice. 

T.  No.  A  voice  is  of  little  ac- 
count unless  you  have  something 
to  say.  However,  I  sihould  advise 
him  to  keep  his  voice,  as  it  might 
come  handy  to  hollow  "fire"  with, 
but  he  will  n«ver  have  any  use  for 
it  in  Law. 

P.  How  about  the  girls?  I  shall 
soon  have  one  in  the  High  School. 

T.  No  better  than  the  boys. 
When  a  girl  goes  to  the  posit  office 
five  times  a  day  and  stands  around 
there  an  hour  each  time;  has  er- 
rands down  town  every  evening; 
reciprocates  the  advances  of  the 
dough-faced  sensualists  that  fre- 
quent the  post  office,  or  sit  in  shop 
windows  as  girls  go  to  and  from 
school,  or  loaf  around  the  hotek; — 
I  say  it  is  then  she  soon  learns  to 


deceive  her  parents  and  begins  to 
take  walks  with  these  men  whom 
the  Lord  gave  heads  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conformity.  Away  goes  her 
interest  in  school  and  she  makes  a 
break  for  a  70-percent  Diploma. 

P.     Who  is  to  blame? 

T.    The  parents. 

P.     What  is  the  remedy? 

T.  Carry  the  mail  for  your  fam- 
ily, keep  your  daug4iter  off  the 
street,  and  quit  patronizing  shops 
that  employ  things,  sometimes 
called  men,  that  aim  to  make  a 
showing  by  falsely  declaring  their 
intimacy  with  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectability. 

P.  Why  will  she  care  for  a  70- 
percent  Diploma  if  it  is  worth 
nothing? 

T.  It  is  her  method  of  inducing 
you  to  go  in  debt  for  a  graduating 
dress  that  will  make  her  look  "too 
sweet  for  anything"  at  Commence- 
ment. 

P.  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
at  70  percent. 

T.  No.  If  a  pupil  work  dili- 
gently and  earn  70  percent,  you 
need  have  no  fears  about  his  future. 
"Work"  is  the  word. 
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then,  into  true,  simple  studies  of 
nature,  not  of  books.  Books  are  a 
means  and  not  an  end,  and  useful 
only  so  far  as  they  are  truthful.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  book  treating 
on  insects,  and  on  the  cover  is  rep- 
resented in  insect  that  almost  any- 
one, even  one  not  versed  in  ento- 
mology, would  not  fail  to  at  once 
recognize  as  one  of  our  larger 
katydids.  It  is  an  object  lesson, 
and  as  true  to  nature  as  art  can 
make  it.  Here  is  part  of  a  '  'Nature 
Study",  which  may  be  aptly  fin- 
ished when  the  child  has  found 
and  recognized  a  katydid  in  the 
fields.  I  have  here  another  book, 
as  truthful  and  reliable  as  the  other, 
but  the  cover  is  illuminated  with 
plant  pictures  no  botanist  could 
possibly  recognize,  brown  instead 
of  green,  over  which  what  was 
doubtless  intended  to  represent  in- 
sects are  crawling.  Some  of  these 
look  like  water  beetles,  while  a  big 
green  stag  beetle  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Now  stag  beetles, 
in  nature,  are  brown,  and  not 
green,  and  the  child  who  looks  for 
an  object  such  as  is  represented 
on  the  cover  of  his  book  will  never 
find  it.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a 
falsehood,  and  lacks  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  nature  study.  With  such 
an  unlimited  wealth  of  form  and 
color  there  is  surely  no  need  to 
draw  upon  the  imagination  for 
such  hideous  figures  as  these,  and 
they  are  as  much  out  of  place  on 
the  cover  of  this  book  as  would  be 


selections  from  Puck  on  the  covers 
of  a  Bible.      

"I  have  here  a  third  book,  on 
the  front  cover  of  which  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  butterfly.  There  is  here 
no  attempt  at  natural  coloration, 
the  colors  being  black  and  blue,  or 
those  of  the  ink  and  the  cover,  yet 
no  one  would  mistake  our  com- 
mon mourning  cloak  butterfly. 
This  is  not  only  a  study  in  nature, 
but  in  truth. 


"I  also  have  another  book,  put 
out  by  a  firm  of  school-book  pub- 
lishers, and  children  are  expected 
to  learn  and  recite  the  truths  con- 
tained therein.  I  am  here  told  that 
the  Lepidoptera  is  composed  of 
butterflies,  moths  and  hawk- 
moths!  Just  so.  In  America 
some  of  the  household  pets  are 
cats,  dogs  and  lapdogs.  Or  I 
might  with  almost  equal  propriety 
say  that  gardens  were  composed  of 
flowers  and  cauliflowers.  In  the 
same  work  I  am  told  that  what  is 
a  pupa  in  the  life  of  a  moth  is 
among  butterflies  termed  a  chry- 
salis, but  on  the  same  page  we 
have  the  information  that  the  cat- 
erpillar of  the  hawk-moth  goes  in- 
to the  ground  and  transforms  into 
a  chrysalis.  Such  entomology  as 
this  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
and  its  production  in  text  books 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
love  of  gain  rather  than  a  love  of 
truth. 
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"Only  recently  a  firm  manufac- 
turing insecticides,  chose  for  a 
trade  mark  a  spider  web  on  which 
was  shown  a  spider  of  a  red  color 
accompanied  by  the  legend,  *Kill  it 
sure/  In  some  correspondence 
over  the  matter  the  excuse  was 
made  that  most  people  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  a 
spider  of  ,a  red  color  and  the  com- 
mon red  spider,  which  is  no  spider 
at  all  and  very  destructive,  while 
spiders  proper  are  harmless  and 
their  death  benetits  no  one,  hence 
why  kill  them? 


"If  we  are  to  have  nature  studies, 
and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable 
that  we  should,  then  let  them  be 
truthful,  and,  while  furnished  for 
the  young,  let  us  not  forget  that 
those  of  more  mature  age  are  also 
in  need  of  them. 

"One  of  the  essentials  to  a  suc- 
cessful life  in  any  profession  or  vo- 
cation is  the  ability  to  observe 
closely,  to  see  an  object  as  it  is  — 
otherwise  termed  close  observa- 
tion; hence  we  see  that  nature 
studies  are  conducive  to  a  success- 
ful business  life.  Again,  it  is  but 
a  step  from  the  study  of  a  butter- 
fly or  a  flower  to  the  study  of  men 
and  life  in  general. 


"There  is  one  other  feature  of 
nature  studies  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  and  that  is  to  the  de- 
sirability of  having  plain,  simple, 
but  exact  articles  on  various  nat- 
ural phenomena  published  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  introduce  these, 
occasionally,  into  the  schoolroom 
for  a  single  recitation,  instead  of 
the  customary  readers  now  so  con- 
tinuously in  use. 


"This  will  do  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  prevent  pupils  from  be- 
coming bookish  and  the  daily  read- 
ing lesson  a  treadmill.  At  present, 
if  a  pupil  reads  correctly  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  understand 
the  nature  or  teachings  of  the  les- 
son. A  change  as  above  indicated 
will  be  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
what  relishes  are  to  his  dinner. 
Give  part  of  a  story  in  nature,  and 
send  them  out  to  find  the  remain- 
der. Tell  them  of  the  birds,  and 
ask  them  to  see  if  the  sparrow 
hops  or  runs,  or  whether  the  fly 
on  the  wall  alighted  with  head  up- 
ward or  downward.  Thus  the  habit 
of  close,  careful  observation  will 
be  formed  in  youth,  and  form  the 
basis  of  a  successful  life,  be  it  busi- 
ness or  professional,  it  does  not 
matter." 
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—  We  are  requested  by  D.  W. 
Springer,  President  of  the  Business 
Section,  N.  E.  A.,  to  state  that  he 
desires  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
course  of  study  of  all  schools,  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  have  any 
course  in  Business  Education.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Springer  is  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

—  Mr.  Langdon  S,  Thompson  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  whose  article  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Drawing"  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Ohio.  For  fourteen 
years  he  taught  at  Sandusky  where 
he  made  a  reputation  as  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing. 
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—  We  arc  very  glad  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  this  month  a  new 
correspondent  in  the  person  of  Dr. 

B.  A.  Fact,  whose  article  on  *The 
'Smart'  High  School  Pupil"  will, 
we  feel  certain,  make  plain  to  every 
one  that  "he  has  been  there"  as  a 
teacher  and  close  observer  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools.  Al- 
though the  "Doctor"  is  a  very  busy 
man,  he  still  takes  time  to  interest 
himself  in  what  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  world,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  he  may  fre- 
quently give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
keen  observations  and  wise  con- 
clusions. 

—The  teachers  and  citizens  of 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County 
were  especially  fortunate  in  having 
two  addresses  from  Hon.  Nathan 

C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Pennsylvania  on  February  18 
and  19.  He  discussed  the  subjects 
of  "The  Great  Teacher,"  and 
"Thinking  in  Symbols  and  Things" 
m  a  masterly  manner.  No  more 
helpful  speaker  appears  before  Ohio 
teachers  than  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and  the 
oftener  he  comes  the  better  the 
teachers  are  pleased  and  the  more 
the  schools  are  benefited. 

—  For  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  Supt.  Bonebrake 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  commis- 
sioner in  January,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  change  in  the  office 
will  take  place  July  11,  1898.  In 
the  mean  time  letters  intended  for 


him  should  be  addressed  to   Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 


ENOCH  W.  MATTHEWS. 

We  are  again  called  upon  to  re- 
cord the  sad  fact  of  the  death  of  one 
of  our  best  school  men.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  Enoch  W.  Matthews,  for 
so  many  years  the  very  successful 
principal  of  the  Steubenville  High 
School,  died  at  Bartow,  Florida, 
where  he  had  gone  in  the  preceding 
December  with  the  vain  hope  of 
regaining  his  rapidly  declining 
health. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  January  30, 
1856.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  began 
teaching  in  his  home  district,  and 
after  a  year's  experience  there,  and 
another  year's  experience  in  Taze- 
well County,  Illinois,  he  entered  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at 
Bloomington  where  he  remained 
for  one  term.  Later  on  he  entered 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated in  1881,  having  completed 
both  the  classical  course,  and  a 
course  in  civil  engineering.  After 
graduating,  he  resumed  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  in  1884  was  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  Grammar  School  in  Steuben- 
viUe.  He  held  this  position  for  two 
years,  and  for  the  year  following 
was  an  assistant  in  the  Steubenville 
High  School.  In  the  fall  of  1888, 
he  was  made  principal  of  this  High 
School,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  marked  success  until  April, 
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1897,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  work  he  loved  so  much 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
all  his  work  both  in  the  school  and 
out  of  it,  he  had  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  his  many  acquaintances 
and  friends.  He  was  a  teacher  o' 
far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow  teachers. 

The  following  quotation  taken 
from  the  Steubenville  Herald-Star 
indicates  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  in  the  community  in 
which  he  taught: 

"In  all  his  walks  in  life  he  was  a 
thorough  gentleman  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  sterling  qualities 
and  he  had  the  confidence  of  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  in  an  eminent 
degree  —  in  all  discussions  of  the 
positive  or  comparative  merits  of 
those  connected  with  the  schools  of 
Steubenville  we  have  never  heard  a 
single  adverse  criticism  of  Profes- 
sor Matthews.  He  knew  his  duty 
and  did  it  well." 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  of  Madisonville 
who  is  Director  and  Manager  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  Ohio  is  working- 
hard  "to  get  out  a  full  vote"  in  the 
Buckeye  State.  He  has  appointed 
as  his  assistants  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey 
of  Eaton,  Supt.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve  of 
Bamesville,  Supt  J.  A.  Shawan  of 
Columbus,  Prin.  J.  F.  Smith  of 
Findlay,  and  Prin.  E.  L.  Harris  of 
Qeveland.  The  members  of  this 
comtnittee  met  in  Columbus,  Feb- 


ruary 18  and  19,  and  held  a  consul- 
tation as  to  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  securing  a  large  attend- 
ance from  Ohio  at  the  National 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  July.  Representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  met  with  the  com- 
mittee and  outlined  in  a  general 
way  the  advantages  of  the  different 
routes  to  the  National  Capital.  At 
this  early  date  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  definite  information  re- 
garding the  plans  of  the  committee. 
As  soon  as  possible  circulars  of  in- 
formation will  be  issued  giving  in 
detail  the  plans  and  expenses  of  the 
trip.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  ear- 
nestly urged  that  the  teachers  of  the 
state  and  their  friends  make  ar- 
rangements to  join  the  Ohio  Dele- 
gation for  the  trip  to  Washington. 
The  expenses  will  not  be  great,  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  meeting^s 
of  the  great  Association,  and  at  the 
same  time  visit  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  America  may  not  soon  again 
present  itself.  A  few  dollars  saved 
from  each  month's  salary  until  the 
close  of  the  schools  will  enable  any 
teacher  to  take  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity.  Let  us  all  unite 
in  aiding  this  committee  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  insure  that  Ohio  shall 
again  be  the  banner  state. 


WITH  THE  GRAMMAR  CLASS. 

BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 

In  previous  articles  I  spoke  at 
some  length  upon  the  value  of  the 
study  of  grammar;  I  wish  now 
from  time  to  time  to  give  some  sug- 
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gestions  that  may  be  helpful  in  lead- 
ing up  to  parsing,  which  rightly 
done,  is  an  intellectual  exercise  of 
great  value.  Shorn  of  technicalities 
which  weary  the  mind  without  de- 
Tcloping  it,  parsing  does  much  to 
train  the  pupil  to  look  at  the  sen- 
tence in  a  logical  way,  to  discrim- 
inate sharply  in  noticing  real  dis- 
tinctions in  the  use  of  words.   , 

The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
do  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that 
words  have  different  offices  in  the 
sentence.  For  this  purpose  exam- 
ples must  be  selected  with  care.  It 
will  not  do  to  take  the  readers  used 
in  the  school  or  any  other  text- 
books opened  at  random  and  ex- 
pect to  develop  the  idea  that  words 
are  divided  into  parts  of  speech 
simply  according  to  their  function 
in  the  sentence.  One  should  select 
w  make  good  sentences  in  which 
the  same  word  has  different  func- 
tions. It  is  a  great  help  to  the 
teacher  to  have  several  good  text- 
books to  save  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  lesson;  but  for  those 
who  have  not  at  hand  such  aids,  I 
shall  illustrate  here  what  I  mean  by 
this  preliminary  lesson  to  teaching 
the  different  parts  of  speech.  Take 
these  lines  from  Whittier  and  then 
have  the  pupils  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  use  of  the  words 
in  italics  in  the  stanza  and  in  the 
sentences  which  follow. 

1.  "I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old 
God    make    thee    beautiful 
within; 


And  let  thine  eyes  the  good 

behold 
In  everything  save  sin." 

2.  The  old  have  a  wisdom  not 
gained  from  books  alone. 

3.  Good  men  seek  the  true  and 
the  beautiful, 

4.  'Within  himself 

The    danger    lies,    yet    lies 
within  his  power." 

5.  "Save  from  sin  and  make  me 
pure." 

After  the  idea  of  parts  of  speech 
has  been  taught,  I  should  present 
the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following 
order:  —  noun,  verb,  pronoun,  ad- 
jective, adverb,  conjunction,  prep- 
osition, interjection.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  even  after 
pupils  have  studied  grammar  for  a 
year  or  more  for  a  teacher  to  lead 
skilfully  to  the  development  of  a 
concept  as  if  it  were  a  new  thing. 
Notions  tend  to  become  hazy  or  in- 
distinct from  loss  of  elements  by 
lapse  of  time.  Again  a  pupil  may 
have  failed  through  lack  of  mental 
development  to  make  the  right  ab- 
stracting in  the  original  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Sometimes  his 
notion  becomes  inaccurate  by  his 
taking  into  it  some  element  that 
does  not  bek>ng  there  from  hear- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  recite,  some 
of  whom  have  not  very  accurate 
notions. 

When  we  begn  to  teach  any  part 
of  speech  to  a  class,  we  must  have 
in  mind  a  good  definition  but  we 
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must  not  begin  by  teaching  its 
words.  We  must  build  up  the  no- 
tion by  presenting  examples,  fur- 
nishing such  as  will  lead  to  com- 
parison, asking  questions  that  will 
help  in  abstraction,  and  from  the 
generalization  lead  to  good  expres- 
sion. Then  after  the  definition  has 
been  thoroughly  learned,  it  can  be 
the  test  by  which  pupils  can  try  the 
words  of  the  reading  lesson,  the 
history,  geography,  etc.  But  to 
form  a  concept  there  must  be  a  wise 
selection  of  examples  which  will 
not  permit  the  taking  of  a  passage 
of  English  at  random.  Even  the 
rule  to  give  sentences  that  contain 
information,  beauty,  or  inspiration, 
must  be  held  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  desire  to  build  up  a  distinct 
and  accurate  notion.  Good  teach- 
ing demands  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  discrimination  and  assimila- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  teach 
pupils  at  any  time  any  more  ex- 
tensive classification  of  nouns  than 
that  of  common  and  proper  nouns ; 
but  the  very  first  time  that  I  pre- 
sented this  part  of  speech  I  should 
see  to  it  that  my  sentences  included 
a  variety  of  nouns;  otherwise  the 
pupil  gets  into  his  head  the  class 
noun  and  has  a  difficulty  for  a  long 
time  afterward  in  recognizing  any 
other  kind.  Note  the  varieties  in 
the  following  sentences  and  present 
these  with  many  similar  ones  to 
your  class. 

1.    "Addison  remained  abroad  for 


some  time,  living  in  the  best  society 
in  Europe." 

2.  "No  man  bore  poverty  and 
narrow  fortune  with  a  more  lofty 
cheerfulness." 

3.  "When  he  turns  to  Heaven  a 
Sabbath  comes  over  that  man's 
mind:  and  his  face  lights  up  from 
it  with  a  glory  of  thanks  and 
prayer." 

4.  I  have  selected  these  sen- 
tences from  Thackeray's  English 
Humorists. 

It  IS  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
reading  this  short  article  and  others 
to  follow,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  grammar  ought  not  to  be 
taught  to  children  until  they  arc 
sufficiently  developed  to  study  it  in 
a  scientific  way. 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  MEETING. 

On  account  of  circumstances 
over  which  President  Schaeffer  had 
no  control,  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  began 
its  first  session  at  Chattanooga, 
February  22,  nearly  an. hour  late. 
Greatly  to  the  regret  and  disap- 
pointment of  many.  Governor 
Robert  L.  Taylor  who  was  to  have 
delivered  one  of  the  addresses  of 
welcome  was  not  present.  The 
mayor  of  the  city,  Wm.  E.  Watkins, 
however,  made  all  present  feel  that 
they  were  at  home  —  especially  the 
ladies  who  were  assured  of  proper 
escorts  chosen  from  the  chivalrous 
bachelors  of  the  sunny  South, 
should  any  of  them  find  themselves 
in  need  of  such  help.    State  Supt. 
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Price  Thomas  of  Tennessee  fol- 
lowed in  one  of  the  most  polished 
addresses  of  welcome  ever  made  to 
the  association.  He  welcomed  the 
visitors  of  all  sections  in  the  name 
of  education,  referring  in  a  most 
appropriate  and  fitting  manner  to 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union. 
The  response  was  made  by  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  was  fully  up 
to  the  highest  expectations  of  his 
hosts  of  friends  who  have  learned 
always  to  expect  something  unique 
from  him.  His  genuine  good  hu- 
mor, and  his  greatheartedness  al- 
ways win  for  him  a  cordial  hearing. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  describe 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  pen  his 
inimitable  manner  and  the  force 
of  his  utterances  on  an  occasion 
like  the  one  just  referred  to.  There 
is  only  one  Henry  Houck  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  present,  and  at 
his  best,  at  Chattanooga. 

The  first  subject  to  be  discussed 
was  "The  Township  High  School." 
This  was  treated  of  by  State  Supt. 
C.  J.  Baxter,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  a 
manner  both  practical  and  helpful. 
He  defended  the  Township  High 
School  as  a  measure  of  justice  to 
the  rural  population,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  moral  develop- 
ment, and  general  advancement  of 
the  community,  and  on  the  grounds 
of  true  economy.  The  paper  was  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  better 
ediication  for  the  masses  every- 
where, and  especially  for  a  high 
school  education  for  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  both  town  and  county. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  State 
Supt.  J.  Q.  Emery  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  who  outlined  the  work  being 
done  in  the  high  schools  in  his 
state,  and  by  State  Supt.  W.  W. 
Stetson  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  laid 


especial  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  English  more  thor- 
oughly. 

The  afternoon  of  each  day  was 
devoted  to  the  holding  of  confer- 
ences by  different  divisions  of  the 
Association  each  one  of  which  was 
full  of  interest  and  profit  to  those 
who  were  able  to  attend. 

The  first  part  of  the  Tuesday 
evening  session  was  occupied  by 
reading  a  part  of  the  Report  on  El- 
ementary Schools  pvcpared  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  Indian- 
ai>olis  meeting  one  year  ago.  In 
the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  John  Dewey  of  Chi- 
cago, the  report  was  read  by  W.  N. 
Hailman  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  editor  was  not  able  to  compre- 
hend exactly  what  the  report  pro- 
posed to  do  except  that  it  outlined 
the  duties  of  still  another  committee 
for  which  another  appropriation  of 
12500  from  the  N.  E.  A.  was  asked. 
It  would  seem  that  the  "commit- 
tee business"  might  be'  given  a 
"leave  of  absence"  for  at  least  a  year 
with  decided  benefit  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  without 
very  great  disadvantage  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country  at 
large. 

The  reading  of  this  report  was 
followed  by  one  of  the  finest  ad- 
dresses of  the  meeting  delivered  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Mission  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School."  Dr.  Brumbaugh  is 
a  fine  speaker,  and  has  rare  ability 
in  expressing  great  thoughts  in  a 
very  plain,  comprehensive  manner. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  address  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by 
common  consent,  students  of  edu- 
cation are  taught  that  the  move- 
ment in  education  is  from  the  thing 
to  the  symbol,  from  sensation  to 
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conception,  from  the  real  to  the 
ideal,  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, from  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
from  the  realm  of  sense  to  the  realm 
of  reason,  from  individual  notions 
to  general  notions.  He  then  clearly 
pointed  out  that  in  practice  these 
principles  or  maxims  are  rendered 
relatively  valueless  since  they  figure 
an  ideal  process  from  its  initiative 
to  its  culmination.  Methods  are  in 
danger  of  two  extremes  —  over- 
concretedness,  and  over-abstracted- 
ness. The  first  thing  the  elemen- 
tary school  must  accomplish  is  the 
training  of  the  feelings.  Too  often 
the  child  is  exhorted  to  think,  while 
it  is  not  taught  to  feel.  The  folly  of 
attempting  to  teach  everything  in 
the  elementary  school,  thus  leaving 
no  time  for  the  culture  side  of  edu- 
cation, was  made  so  plain  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds.  This  scholarly,  practical 
and  helpful  address  closed  with  the 
foUbwing  very  suggestive  words: 

"The  elementary  school  fulfills  its 
mission  then  by  training  the  feel- 
ings; by  such  a  simplification  of  the 
curriculum  as  will  give  the  culture 
side  of  education  greater  promi- 
nence; by  emphasizing  the  mastery 
of  language,  as  the  central  posses- 
sion of  the  child ;  by  an  intellectual 
versatility,  the  best  mental  equip- 
ment for  life;  by  promoting  the  vir- 
tues of  politeness,  conscientious- 
ness and  humility;  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to  the  perma- 
nent rather  than  the  transient  re- 
sults in  teaching;  and  by  placing  in 
the  elementary  schools  teachers  so 
thoroughly  trained  and  enthused 
with  the  ideals  of  the  school  as  to 
render  the  school  career  of  the  child 
marvelously  successful  by  making 
it  supremely  pleasant." 

The  Wednesday  morning  session 
was  mainly  devoted  to  the  consid- 


eration of  "Child  Study,"  the  sub- 
ject being  presented  in  two  papers 
by  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Prof.  R.  P.  Halleck, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  "What  can 
Child  Study  Contribute  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Education?" 

In  his  preKminary  remarks.  Dr. 
Gordy  raised  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  sci- 
ence of  education,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  different  theories 
regarding  this  subject.  He  thought 
that  instead  of  talking  so  much 
about  the  science  of  education,  it 
would  be  more  helpful  to  give  more 
careful  consideration  to  the  scien- 
tific elements  entering  into  educa- 
tion. He  then  discussed  what  is 
meant  by  "Child  Study,"  and 
quoted  the  idea  of  Prof.  Barnes  that 
it  is  the  inductive  and  quantitative 
study  of  human  beings,  as  being 
helpful.  The  following  questions 
and  answers  proposed  by  Dr. 
Gordy  certainly  throw  much  ligiit 
upon  the  important  problem  of  ed- 
ucation. 

(1)  The  question.  What  is  the 
end  of  education?  must  be  an- 
swered by  philosophy. 

(2)  The  question.  What  agencies 
should  society  employ  to  realize 
the  ends  of  education?  must  be 
answered  by  a  study  of  comparative 
politics. 

(3)  The  question,  What  subjects 
should  be  studied  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  educated?  must  be 
answered  by  general  psychology. 

(4)  The  question.  What  methods 
shall  be  used  in  teaching  these  sub- 
jects in  order  that  they  may  be  made 
to  bear  this  educational  fruit?  must 
also  be  answered  by  psychology. 

(5  and  6)  The  questions  as  to  how 
much  the  student  can  safely  be  re- 
quired to  do  and  in  what  order  we 
shall  take  up  particular  stibjects. 
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and  how  long  we  shall  pursue  them, 
must  be  answered  by  genetic  psy- 
chology. 

It  is  needless  to  state  to  any  one 
who  has  heard  Dr.  Gordy  that  his 
discussion  was  well  received  by  the 
entire  audience. 

The  audience  expected  much 
from  Prof.  Halleck  and  it  was  not 
disappointed.  Among  many  excel- 
lent things,  he  stated  that  (Aserva- 
tion  of  children  has  certainly  done 
something  for  the  science  of  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  teaching  morality. 
Such  observation  has  shown  that 
teaching  morality  by  word  of 
inouth  is  a  waste  of  effort.  Moral- 
ity concerns  itself  with  action  alone. 
Where  there  is  no  action,  there  can 
be  no  morality.  Children  fre- 
quently receive  more  training  in 
both  thought  and  morals  from 
games  than  from  books.  Special 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
heaping  together  a  mass  of  statis- 
tics about  children  is  not  studying 
children.  Without  sympathetic  in- 
terest for  children  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  such  statistics  will  be 
of  little  value. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  asso- 
ciation was  given  a  genuine  treat 
in  the  discussion  of  "Influence  of 
Music  and  Music  Study  Upon 
Character"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Gant- 
voort  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  a  master  in  his 
treatment  of  such  topics.  He  dwelt 
especially  upon  music  as  a  medium 
for  the  expansion  of  the  soul,  and 
made  very  plain  that  music  pro- 
duces such  expansion.  The  meth- 
ods of  music  study  were  criticized 
to  some  extent  and  a  plea  was  made 
for  more  rational  methods  of  pre- 
senting this  important  subject  in 
the  public  schools.  It  should  be 
taught  slowly  and  the  pupil  should 


not  be  burdened  with  the  scientific 
features  of  the  study. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Gantvoort's 
paper  President  Schaeffer  called  to 
the  platform  Dr.  Scovel  of  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio,  who  gave  in  a  few  min- 
utes a  most  comprehensive  and 
pleasing  discussion  of  the  excellent 
points  which  the  paper  contained. 
He  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  in- 
fluence of  music  upon  the  intellect* 
and  the  development  of  National 
character. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
occupied  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner W.  T.  Harris  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "The  Value  of  the  Tragic 
and  the  Comic  in  Education." 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
"Vacation  Schools,"  and  "Contin- 
uous Sessions  at  Normal  Schools," 
papers  being  presented  by  Richard 
Waterman,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  who  en- 
thusiastically favored  the  vacation 
school  which  he  said  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  in  his  city,  and  by 
Irwin  Shepard  of  Winona,  Minn., 
who  strongly  advocated  continuous 
sessions  in  Normal  Schools.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  papers  Supt.  A. 
T.  Barrett  of  Chattanooga  opposed 
the  idea  of  making  the  vacation 
school  a  part  of  the  public  school, 
believing  that,  with  the  average 
child,  ten  months  of  school  in  the 
year  is  enough.  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  spoke 
in  opposition  to  continuous  sessions 
in  Normal  Schools,  believing  that 
teachers  need  the  rest  which  comes 
only  with  a  vacation  free  from  care 
and  study. 

"Grading  and  Promotion  with 
Reference  to  the  Individual  Needs 
of  Pupils"  occupied  the  afternoon 
session  of  Thursday,  papers  being 
read  by  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of 
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the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  of 
North  Denver,  Colo.,  Supt.  Wm.  J. 
Shearer  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  oth- 
ers. 

At  the  last  session  held  in  the 
new  Auditorium  on  Thursday 
night,  President  S.  T.  Scovel  of  the 
University  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  deliv- 
ered a  masterly  address  on  "Real- 
izing the  Final  Aim  of  Education." 
It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  this  scholarly  address  which 
President  Schaeflfer  considers  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
pedagogical  literature  made  in  re- 
cent years. 

We  believe  that  every  one  who 
attended  the  meeting  really  felt  that 
it  was  a  success.  President  Schaef- 
fer  had  put  forth  unusual  efforts  to 
arrange  a  profitable  program,  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  verdict  that 
he  made  an  ideal  presiding  officer. 
To  his  hard  work  and  courteous 
treatment  of  all,  the  success  and 
pleasure  of  the  meeting  are  largely 
due. 

Supt.  Barrett  of  Chattanooga  as 
the  representative  of  her  enterpris- 
ing citizens  had  arranged  in  detail 
all  the  conveniences  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  such  a  meeting,  and 
he  was  warmly  congratulated  upon 
his  work.  Being  a  Buckeye  Boy, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  he  greatly 
enjoyed  meeting  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  delegation. 

The  press  of  Chattanooga  gave 
exceptionally  good  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  session,  and 
the  appreciation  of  this  courtesy 
by  the  Department  was  voiced  in 
the  following  resolution  included 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions : 

"We  heartily  appreciate  the  cour- 
teous attention  and  the  full  reports 
which  the  press  of  Chattanooga  has 


given  the  proceedings  of  the  depart- 
.  ment,  and  accept  their  intelligent, 
comprehensive  reports  as  an  assur- 
ance of  the  efficacy  of  the  press  as 
an  educational  factor.  Mav  the  ex- 
ample of  the  press  of  Chattanooga 
inspire  journalism  everywhere  to 
give  closer  attention  to  educational 
problems,  and  to  lead  in  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  concern  the 
development  of  intelligence." 

Nearly  every  one  who  attended 
the  meeting  visited  one  or  more  of 
the  historic  battlefields  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chattanooga,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee found  a  hearty  response  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who 
were  present. 

"The  profit  of  this  meeting  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  privilege  of 
viewing  the  scenes  where  conflicts 
were  waged  that  are  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
world.  Though  memorials  of  strife 
and  of  valor  stand  upon  the 
fields  of  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  mountain, 
there  has  been  no  bitterness  in  our 
hearts  as  we  have  discussed  meas- 
ures designed  to  promote  the  per- 
manent prosperity  and  enduring 
peace  of  the  republic.  Let  us  hope 
that  education  everywhere  may 
teach  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
and  that  henceforth  all  differences 
between  nations  may  be  amicably 
settled  through  the  peaceful  mears 
of  arbitration." 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
of  the  meeting,  from  an  Ohio  stand- 
point especially,  was  the  very  large 
vote  given  Columbus  as  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  place  of  holding  the 
meeting  in  1899. 

The  vote  was  as  follows:  Colum- 
bus, 75;  Detroit,  17;  Austin,  13; 
Asheville,  3;  Albany,  5. 

Although  one  of  the  orators  rep- 
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resenting  a  competing  city  de- 
scribed Ohio  as  "owning  the  polit- 
ical earth  fenced  in,"  it  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  above  vote  that  the 
members  of  the  Department  were 
not  led  by  this  charge  to  oppose  to 
any  serious  extent  our  Capital  City 
as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 
Now  that  the  meeting  has  again 
been  secured  for  Ohio,  we  feel  sure 
that  all  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  will  rally  to  the  support  of 
Supt.  Shawan  and  his  teachers  in 
making  1899  a  memorable  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Department.  The 
location  is  ideal  in  every  re- 
spect and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
attendance  will  be  lai^er  than  it  was 
even  at  the  g^eat  Qeveland  meet- 
ing in  1895  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  being  the  high  water  mark 
in  attendance  and  interest. 

It  is  specially  gratifying  to  Ohio 
teachers  that  Supt.  E.  H.  Mark  of 
Louisville,  an  Ohio  boy,  has  been 
selected  to  preside  over  the  next 
meeting.  His  first  experience  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  country  schools 
of  Favette  County.  Afterward  he 
had  charge  of  a  village  school  in 
the  same  county  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  then  entered  the  Ohio 
State  University  where  his  work  in 
mathematics  and  science  made  for 
him  a  wide  reputation.  In  this 
work  he  was  closely  associated 
with  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  After 
this  successful  experience,  he  was 
called  to  the  Louisville  High 
School,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  city  schools.  A  warm  welcome 
awaits  President  Mark  when  he 
takes  charge  of  the  meeting  in 
1899. 

The  "Ohio  Man"  was  very  much 
in  evidence  at  Chattanooga.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  Supt.  Bar- 
rett of  Chattanooga,  to  whom  so 


much  credit  is  due  for  the  satisfac- 
tory local  arrangements,  and  Pres- 
ident-elect Mark  are  both  Ohio 
boys;  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions had  a  representative  from 
Ohio;  three  of  the  best  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  were  read  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  Gantvoort,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Gordy,  and  President  Scovel,  all 
from  Ohio.  The  attendance  from 
the  state  was  large,  and  represented 
nearly  every  section,  Dayton  send- 
ing the  largest  delegation  which 
included  thirteen  of  her  principals 
and  teachers. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  In  each  of  the  thirteen  districts 
of  Mad  River  Township,  Cham- 
paign County,  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  good  library  books,  including 
those  recommended  for  the  State 
Pupils'  Reading  Course,  have  been 
placed  within  the  past  year.  Nearly 
four  hundred  pupils  are  now  read- 
ing the  course.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two  township  high 
schools  in  1891,  educational  senti- 
ment has  been  constantly  growing, 
and  most  excellent  work  is  being 
done.  We  congratulate  Supt.  A. 
B.  Graham,  his  teachers,  patrons, 
and  pupils  on  the  splendid  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  existing. 

—  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  called  to 
the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  at  the  Teachers'  College 
of  New  York,  recently  incorporated 
in  the  educational  system  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

—  The  Tri-county  Teachers'  As- 
sociation—  Ashland,  Medina,  and 
Wayne  Counties — held  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Orrville, 
January  28  and  29.  At  the  evening 
session,  January  28,  Supt.  John  E. 
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Morris  of  Alliance  made  an  excel- 
lent talk  on  "Music  in  the  Public 
Schook,"  and  an  entertainment 
was  given  by  Frank  S.  Fox,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Capitol  School  of  Ora- 
tory, Columbus,  O. 

The  Saturday  morning-  session 
opened  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  T.  W.  Orr,  Qerk  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Orrville,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Supt.  B.  F.  Hoover 
of  Lodi.  Then  followed  an  address 
by  Joseph  Porter  of  Hayesville  on 
"The  New  in  Education,"  and  a 
paper  on  "The  Teacher  as  a  Moral 
Factor"  by  Miss  Mary  Murdock  of 
Orrville.  These  papers  were  dis- 
cussed by  School  Commissioner 
Corson  and  others.  The  forenoon 
session  clbsed  with  papers  by  Supt. 
F.  H.  Martin  of  Spencer  on  "Sci- 
entific Progress  of  the  Century," 
and  by  Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  of  Mil- 
lersburg  on  "The  Qualifications  of 
a  Successful  Teacher." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Supt.  T. 
S.  Miller  of  Seville  discussed  "The 
High  School  Course,"  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Thomas  of  Medina,  "Why  Culti- 
vate the  ^Esthetic  in  Nature?"  and 
Principal  John  M.  Sarver  of  the 
Canton  High  School  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  address 
on  "My  Trip  through  Italy."  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  were 
general  discussions  of  "The  Di- 
rectors' Side  of  Education"  and 
kindred  topics  in  which  members  of 
school  boards  and  teachers  took 
part. 

All  who  were  present  agreed  in 
the  generally  expressed  opinion  that 
great  credit  was  due  Supt.  J.  B. 
Mohler  and  his  corps  of  teachers 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make 
the  meeting  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  associ- 
ation. 


— ^The  Defiance  County  Institute 
held  a  quarterly  session  recently  at 
Defiance.  In  spite  of  the  profound 
roads  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
The  Hicksville  teachers  came  Fri- 
day morning  before  daylight  and 
spent  the  day  looking  into  the 
schools.  J.  J.  B. 

—  The  Pickaway  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  an  interesting 
session  at  Circleville,  February  12. 
The  forenoon  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  several  questions 
of  a  general  character  in  which 
Prof,  balthazer,  Supt.  Lewis  and 
others  took  part.  The  afternoon 
session  opened  with  a  paper  on 
"Reading"  by  Delphene  Trout  of 
Nebraska  which  was  followed  by  a 
paper  on  "^Esthetics  in  Our 
Schools"  by  Supt.  M.  H.  Lewis  of 
Circleville.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  April  23. 

—  The  Ohio  Valley  Superintend- 
ents' Association  met  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  February  10  and  11.  Many 
interesting  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, special  attention  being 
given  to  Vertical  Writing  and 
Arithmetic. 

—  We  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Bethel  township,  Miami 
county.  Public  Library. 

—  The  Evening  Tribune  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio,  in  a  recent  issue, 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a  "Summer  Normal"  to  be 
conducted  in  that  city  the  coming 
summer  by  Supt.  M.  E.  Hard,  and 
Principal  J.  W.  Grabiel.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  success  under  such  man- 
agement. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  of  Mechaii- 
icsburg  has  been  giving  special  at- 
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tention  and  consideration  to  the 
"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools," 
and  his  views  on  this  very  import- 
ant subject  are  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated  in  a  paper  recently  published 
in  The  Mechanicsburg  News. 

— ^The  Cincinnati  Normal  School 
held  its  twenty-ninth  commence- 
ment, Thursday  evening,  February 
17.    The  class  numbered  fifty-five. 

—  The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  which  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield, 
O.  S.  U.,  is  president,  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Chicago,  April  1 
and  2,  1898. 

—  Judging  from  the  reports 
which  reach  us,  the  "Experiments" 
which  are  outlined  by  E.  E.  Rich- 
ards of  Newark,  O.,  are  proving 
very  helpful  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. Mr.  Richards  has  had  a  large 
and  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing science,  and  is  well  equipped  to 
do  practical  and  helpful  work  in 
teachers'  institutes.  Institute  com- 
mittees desiring  work  of  this  kind 
will  do  well  to  write  him  at  once. 

—  The  Morgan  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  second  ses- 
sion for  the  year  at  Malta,  Febru- 
ary 12.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  the  interest  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  A  large  number  of  top- 
ics were  discussed,  two  of  the  most 
important  being  the  "Workman 
Law/'  and  "Township  Supervis- 
ion.'* 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  W.  L.  Griswold  of  CoUin- 
wood  for  one  of  the  most  complete 
Public  School  Library  Catalogues 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  classifica- 
tion is  according  to  the  Dewey 
System. 


—  The  "Four-County  Teachers' 
Association,"  including  Crawford, 
Marion,  Morrow  and  Richland 
Counties,  held  its  second  annual 
session  at  Galion,  February  19. 
The  idea  of  the  association  origi- 
nated with  Supt.  Guinther  of  Galion 
who  was  elected  at  the  first  meet- 
ing as  its  first  president.  A  large 
number  of  teachers  was  present,  al- 
most every  town  and  city  in  the 
four  counties  being  represented. 
The  program  was  on  the  round- 
table  plan,  and  the  discussions  were 
spirited.  The  assocciation  was  en- 
tertained several  times  by  pupils  of 
the  Galion  schools,  in  pantomimes, 
calisthenics  and  choruses.  Prin- 
cipal D.  C.  Meek,  of  the  Mansfield 
High  School,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  another  year. 
Wherever  the  meeting  may  be 
taken  next  year  it  will  be  difficult 
to  make  it  better  than  this  one  was. 

—  A  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  the  Champaign  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  beautiful  new  high  school  build- 
ing at  Urbana,  February  19.  At 
the  morning  session  a  Class  Recita- 
tion in  Long  Division  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Maiy  F.  Roach,  of 
the  Urbana  City  Schools.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion. At  the  afternoon  session 
Supt  H.  C.  Minnich,  of  Hillsboro, 
made  an  address  upon  "Imitation 
as  a  Factor  in  Education";  and 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland 
spoke  on  "The  Teaching  of  Read- 
mg^ 

E.  T.  Zerkle,  county  secretary  of 
the  O.  T.  R.  C,  reports  an  enroll- 
ment of  135,  an  increase  over  the 
report  of  last  year,  which  was  96. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  there 
will  also  be  a  large  enrollment  of 
readers  in  the  Pupils'  Reading  Cir- 
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cle.    Champaign  County  is  alive  to 
the  best  educational  interests. 

—  The  pupils  of  CentCTburg 
schools  are  taking  great  interest  in 
their  school  library.  During  the 
first  term  of-  sixteen  weeks  the  fol- 
lowing books  were  taken  out:  His- 
tories, biographies  and  literature, 
208;  novels  and  stories  for  chil- 
dren, 201. 

—  The  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  Wayne  and  Stark  coun- 
ties are  preparing  to  hold  a  large 
educational  gathering  at  Massil- 
lon,  April  22  and  23.  Supt.  J.  B. 
Mohler  of  Orrville  will  preside,  and 
M.  W,  Oberlin  of  Massillon  will  act 
as  secretary.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee consists  of  Superintendents 
John  E.  Morris,  Charles  Haupert, 
and  J.  L.  Zaring,  Principal  John  M. 
Sarver  and  Prof.  Nelson  Sauvain. 

—  The  Butler  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  an  interesting 
session  at  Hamilton,  January  29. 
The  principal  address  was  delivered 
by  Principal  J.  P.  Cummins  of  Cin- 
cinnati on  "Thoughts  after  Read- 
ing a  Book." 

—  The  Shelby  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  their  bi-monthly 
meeting  at  Sidney,  January  22. 
Several  topics  of  a  general  nature 
were  discussed  and  a  lecture  on 
"Alfred  Tennyson"  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Cox. 

—  The  teachers  of  Trumbull 
county  are  taking  deep « interest  in 
the  work  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  Supt. 
D.  F.  Grier  of  Cortland  reports  that 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  county  are  taking  the 
course. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

American  Book  Co,,  Cincinnati ^ 

a.- 

Eclectic  School  Readings — Story 
of  Aeneas — By  M.  Clarke,  Author 
of  **  Story  of  Troy."  and  **  Story 
of  Caesar." 

Minna  Von  Barnhelm — Lessing 
—Edited  by  M.  B.  Lambert. 

Eclectic  English  Classics — Selec- 
tiojis  from  the  Poems  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  Selections  from  the 
Poems  of  Robert  Bnrns.  Both  Bdi- 
ted  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.  D. 

Applied  Physiology  including  the 
Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics. 
By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Late  House  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Hospital,  New  York.  For  use  in 
Advanced  Grades.  The  book  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  popu- 
lar lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
in  which  the  essential  principles  of 
physiology  were  presented  in  an 
exceedingly  practical  and  instruc- 
tive manner.  Throughout  the  book 
the  fact  that  the  cells  are  the  units 
in  which  life  exists,  is  emphasized. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practi- 
cal Botany,     By  Charles  H.  Clark, 

A.  M.  D.  Sc,  Principal  of  Windson 
Hall  School. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic — 
First  and  Second  Year— By  S.  W. 
Baird,  Principal  Franklin  Grammar 
School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Douze  Contes  Nouveaux,  Edited 
for   School    Use   by   C.    Fontaine, 

B.  L.,  L.  D. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends,  ajid 
A  Few  Familiar  Flowers.  By  Mar- 
garet Warner  Morley. 
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Stories  of  Insect  Life.  By  Clar- 
ence Moores  Weed.  Well  illustrated 
and  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
public  schools. 

Educational  Music  Course — Fifth 
and  Sixth  Readers  —  By  Luther 
Whiting  Mason,  James  M.  Mc- 
Langhlin,  George  A.  Veazie.  and 
W.  W.  Gilchrist. 


Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadel- 
phia y  Penn,: 

A  Text-Book  of  Elementary  Bot- 
any including  a  Spring  Flora.  By 
W.  A.  KeUerman,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  very  practical  and  helpful 
articles  by  Dr.  Kellerman  published 
in  the  Monthly  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  will  no  doubt,  therefore, 
be  greatly  interested  in  his  new 
book.  Among  the  many  excellent 
features  of  the  book,  we  note  the 
special  and  unusual  attention  given 
to  the  physiology  of  plants. 


D,  C,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  : 

From  September  to  fune  with 
Nature.  By  M.  L.  Warren.  The 
purposes  of  the  lessons  contained 
in  the  book  are  to  %\v^  information, 
to  create  an  interest,  to  excite  curi- 
osity, and  to  develop  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 


Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co,, Boston, 
Mass.  : 

Riverside  Literature  Series  — 
Number  119  and  120 — Poems  and 
Tales  from  the  Writings  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  Edited  by  William  P. 
Trent,  Professor  of  English  and 
History  in  the  University  of  the 
South. 


Charles  Scribners's  Sons,  Nevr 
York. : 

Horace  Mann,  and  the  Common 
School  Revival  in  the  United  States. 
By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  book  is  one  of  *'The  Great 
Educators  Series"  edited  by  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  and  will  make 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  any 
teacher's  library.  The  single  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  give  to  the 
reader  the  proper  historical  position 
occupied  by  Horace  Mann. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York.  : 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature — 
A  Fourth  Reader—.  By  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold, '  and  Charles  B. 
Gilbert.  

Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, III. : 

Language  Lessons — Complete — 
By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Swarthmore  College. 
The  two  leading  ideas  of  the  book 
are  Progressive  Exercises  in  Com- 
position, and  an  Inductive  Ap- 
proach to  Grammar. 


The  Cleveland  Public  Library 
has  published  a  little  book  which, 
while  invaluable  to  teachers  in  the 
third  grade  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  will  be  helpful  to  all  teach- 
ers of  schools  of  corresponding  ad- 
vancement. The  pamphlet  is  com- 
piled by  May  H.  Prentice,  Training 
Teacher  in  the  Cleveland  Normal 
School,  and  is  entitled  '' Refer eyices 
for  Third  Grade  Teachers,  To 
Books  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library."  In  any  city  where  there 
is  a  librar>'  it  will  aid  teachers  by 
telling  them  in  what  books  certain 
subjects  are  so  treated   as  to   be 
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helpful  to  the  busy  teacher;  and  in 
cases  where  the  teacher  has  not  a 
library  to  consult,  it  may  be  useful 
in  suggesting  some  good  books  to 
buy.  The  subjects  are  classified  as 
follows:  —  Plants,  insects,  geogra- 
phy, birds,  physiology,  literature, 
conduct,  history  and  government, 
poems  of  seasons  and  occasions, 
stories  for  Christmas,  poems  for 
reading  to  children,  children's  books 
not  classified. 

The  price  of  the  book  postpaid 
is  30  cents. 

Among  the  Contributors  for  the 
March  Atlantic  Monthly  are  Edwin 
L.  Godkin,  J.  N.  Larned,  Hon. 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  J.  Irving  Man- 
att,  K.  Mitsukuri-,  Gilbert  Parker, 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith,  and  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  The  articles  are  all  full 
of  interest  and  value. 


''Through    the    Earth"    (Chapter 
III)  by  Clement  Fezandie. 


The  March  Century  opens  with  a 
paper  on  '  *  The  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky"  by  John  R.  Proctor, 
formerly  State  Geologist  of  Ken- 
tucky. John  Sidney  Webb  de- 
scribes *'The  River  Trip  to  the 
Klondike,"  and  John  Burroughs 
writes  in  his  most  interesting  style 
of  the  *'  Songs  of  American  Birds." 


In  the  St,  Nicholas  for  March, 
**The  Great  Lakes"  are  described 
by  W.  S.  Harrod,  "The Buccaneers 
of  our  Coast"  (Chapters  XI-XV) 
by     Frank     R.     Stockton,      and 


**  Ohio's  Jewels''  is  a  beautiful 
pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  contain- 
ing an  accurate  and  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  details 
of  the  Monument  exhibited  near 
the  Ohio  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  now  standing  in  the  State 
House  Yard.  The  publishers  have 
several  hundred  copies  left  which 
can  be  secured  at  6c.  each,  postpaid 
7c.  each.  Address  I.  J.  Lazarus, 
Columbus,  O. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ar- 
ticles in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
March  is  on  "Stirring  times  in 
Austria"  by  Mark  Twain.  Joel 
Benton  tells  of  *  *  Reminiscenses  of 
Eminent  Lecturers,"  and  Franklin 
Matthews  describes  *'An  American 
Army  Maneuver."  The  number  is 
a  very  valuable  one. 


' '  Trusts :  Their  Causes  and  the 
Remedy"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Hon.  Marion  Butler,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator for  North  Carolina  in  the  Arena 
for  March,  **The  Victory  of  the 
Vanquished"  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  and  "Currency  Reform" 
by  Anthony  W.  Dimock  are  two 
of  the  leading  articles.  ' 


"An  American  Aspirant"  is  the 
title  of  a  Complete  Story  by  Jennie 
Bullard  Waterbury  published  in 
Lippincott's  for  March, 
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W^HAT  CAN  CHILD  STUDY  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION? 


BY  J.  P.  GORDY. 


[Read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  the 
Chattanooga  Meeting.] 


A  preliminary  question  must  be 
answered:  Is  a  science  of  educa- 
tion possible?  We  all  remember 
Professor  Dilthey's  answer  to  this 
question,  as  expounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Royce.  Professor  Dilthey 
says  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a 
science  of  education  and  for  two 
reasons :  (1)  The  end  of  education 
cannot  be  defined  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  true  of  all  peoples  and  for  all 
times,  unless  the  definition  is  stated 
in  such  general  terms  as  to  leave 
the  question  it  attempts  to  deal  with 
to  a  large  extent  open;  (2)  because 
the  material  upon  which  the  teacher 
works  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
fined in  general  terms  —  because 
each  individual,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing an  individual,  is  more  than 
the  type  with  which  alone  sci- 
ence is  capable  of  dealing.  In 
brief,  we  can  have  no  science  of  ed- 
ucation because  we  never  can  know 


in  detail,  either  what  human  nature 
is  or  what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as 
though  this  kind  of  reasoning 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  sci- 
ence of  anything.  Says  Professor 
Dilthey:  We  have  no  science  of 
education  because  wide  differences 
as  to  the  end  of  education  have  ap- 
peared among  different  nations, 
and  in  the  same  nation  at  different 
times;  because  we  do  not  agree 
among  oruselves  except  in  the 
most  general  way,  and  because 
what  we  now  regard  as  the  end  of 
education,  may  not  be  so  regarded 
a  hundred  years  from  now.  May 
we  not  say  with  equal  truth  that  no 
science  of  biology  is  possible  be- 
cause what  we  now  regard  as  its 
fundamental  law — what  is  at  any 
time  regarded  as  its  fundamental 
law — may  not  be   so  regarded  a 
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hundred  years  later?  Such  a  reply 
to  Professor  Dilthey's  first  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  unanswerable. 
All  of  our  sciences,  in  so  far  as  they 
deal  with  concrete  fact,  consist  not 
of  absolutely  proved  laws,  but  of 
what  may  be  described  in  the  last 
analysis  as  good  working  hypoth- 
eses because  they  explain  all  the 
facts  now  known  in  that  field  to  the 
human  race.  The  possibility  al- 
ways remains  that  the  accepted  law 
of  to-day  may  prove  to  be  the  ex- 
ploded hypothesis  of  to-morrow. 
To  say,  then,  that  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  a  science  of  education 
because  we  do  not  agree  among 
ourselves  as  to  what  the  end  of  edu- 
cation is,  and  because  in  so  far  as 
we  do  agree,  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement  with  the  next  gen- 
eration— implies  such  a  conception 
of  science  as  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  no  science  of 
anything,  except  in  the  department 
of  pure  mathematics. 

But  Professor  Dilthey's  second 
argument  rests  on  different 
grounds.  If  there  is  a  science  of 
education,  says  Professor  Dilthey 
(and  here  Professor  Royce  agrees 
with  him),  it  would  consist,  in  part, 
of  such  a  complete  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
would  furnish  a  complete  set  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  education 
in  a  given  case.  In  so  far  as  a 
teacher  has  to  deal  with  particular 
cases — not  by  means  of  his  general 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but 
by  means  of  his  insight  into  these 


particular  cases,  in  so  far  he  must 
be  guided  by  knowledge  which  is 
not  scientific  in  its  nature.  In  so 
far  as  the  teacher  must  for  all  time 
be  guided  by  his  insight  into  par- 
ticular cases,  in  so  far  he  must  be 
for  all  time  guided  by  unscientific 
knowledge.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
teacher's  general  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  and 
can  only  be  useful  in  so  far  as  it 
sharpens  his  insight  into  particular 
cases,  then  it  is  true  that  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have  a  science  of  edu- 
cation. Whoever  admits  that  the 
teacher  is,  and  forever  must  be, 
guided  by  his  insight  into  particu- 
lar cases,  agrees  with  Professors 
Dilthey  and  Royce.  Says  Profes- 
sor Royce:  "Rules  would  here  be 
•  suggested  by  the  science  at  every 
point;  yet  they  would  never  be 
rules  that  the  educator  could  im- 
mediately apply,  except  with  con- 
stant reference  to  conditions  of  his 
own  nature,  age  and  child.  Uni- 
versal these  rules  would  be,  yet 
never  universal  in  the  sense  that 
they  might  be  taken  as  precise 
guides  in  the  particular  case.  Aids 
they  would  be,  but  never  substi- 
tutes for  personal  insight.  In 
short,  our  knowledge  of  laws  would 
be  a  good  staff  and  a  bad  crutch." 
Instead,  then,  of  talking  about 
the  science  of  education,  we  ought, 
strictly  speaking,  to  talk  about  the 
scientific  elements  in  education, 
those  laws,  in  other  words,  which 
throw  light  on  the  business  of  edu- 
cation.    But  if,  out  of  regard  to 
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usage,  we  continue  to  use  the  temi 
"science  of  education,"  we  need 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  lim- 
ited sense  in  which  such  a  science 
is  possible.  When,  therefore,  we 
ask  the  question,  What  can  child- 
study  contribute  to  the  science  of 
education,  our  question  amounts 
to  this;  What  more  or  less  gen- 
eral truths  can  child-study  discover 
wiiich  will  help  us  in  the  business 
of  education? 

Still  another  preliminary  ques- 
tion must  be  answered:  What  do 
we  mean  by  child-study?  Profes- 
sor Barnes  seems  to  me  to  have  an- 
swered this  question  in  a  helpful 
way.  He  describes  it  as  the  in- 
ductive and  quantitative  study  of 
human  beings.  Child-study  in- 
cludes, therefore,  what  is  meant  by 
genetic  psychology.  Genetic  psy- 
chology aims  to  discover  the  laws 
that  govern  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  human  beings.  .  The  in- 
terests, tastes,  instincts,  ideals — 
that  predominate  at  different  pe- 
riods in  human  development — the 
various  capacities  that  exist  at  these 
different  periods,  and  the  extent  of 
those  capacities — are  questions  for 
genetic  psychology  to  answer. 

But  child-study,  as  Professor 
Barnes  has  defined  it,  seems  at  first 
sight  to  include  more  than  this.  We 
might  say  that  all  study  of  the  adult 
consciousness  by  means  of  the  in- 
ferential method,  all  study  of  the 
adult  consciousness  the  object  of 
which  is  to  discover  peculiarities  of 
individuals  which  the  student  could 


not  discover  by  a  study  of  himself 
simply  because  they  are  peculiari- 
ties— is  a  part  of  what  has  been  im- 
properly called  child-study.  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  for  example,  holds  that 
the  best  way  to  develop  respect  for 
expert  knowledge  is  to  make  a  man 
an  expert  along  some  particular 
line.  Is  he  right?  There  is  but 
one  way  of  ascertaining,  and  that  is 
by  an  actual  study  of  experts  so  as 
to  learn  to  what  extent  experts 
along  one  line  have  respect  for  the 
conclusions  of  other  experts.  So 
likewise  Mr.  Galton  got  the  notion 
that  the  power  of  people  to  form 
vivid,  exact  and  detailed  images  of 
things,  varies  greatly,  and  he 
proved  that  he  was  right  by  a  study 
of  individuals. 

But  such  study  really  forms  a 
part  of  what  is  called  genetic  psy- 
chology. Why  do  people  differ 
in  the  respect  which  they  have  for 
the  conclusions  of  experts?  Why 
do  people  differ  in  the  power  to 
form  vivid,  exact  and  detailed  im- 
ages of  things?  So  far  as  such 
questions  can  be  answered  at  all, 
they  must  be  answered  by  a  study 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  growth 
and  development  of  human  beings, 
in  connection  with  the  history  and 
peculiar  experiences  of  those  par- 
ticular human  beings  whose  char- 
acteristics we  are  investigating;  wfe 
must  say,  for  example,  that  this 
man  has  the  power  to  form  vivid, 
detailed  and  exact  images  of  things 
either  because  of  his  experiences 
and  his  education  or  because  of  in- 
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herited  capacities,  that  that  man's 
attitude  towards  expert  conclu- 
sions is  the  result  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  same  two  causes.  But 
to  determine  to  which  of  these 
causes  it  is  due  we  must  have  resort 
to  genetic  psychology.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  which  I  am  to  try  to  an- 
swer is  this:  To  what  extent  can 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  growth  and  development 
of  human  beings  throw  light  on  the 
business  of  education? 

We  shall  find  this  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  business  of  education  re- 
quires as  precise  a  knowledge  as 
possible  of  the  answers  to  six  ques- 
tions : 

1.  What  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion? 

2.  What  instrumentalities  ought 
society  to  employ  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  end? 

3.  What  subjects  should  stu- 
dents be  required  to  study? 

4.  In  what  order  should  these 
studies  be  taken  up? 

5.  By  what  methods  should 
these  subjects  be  taught? 

6.  What  amounts  of  time  and 
energy  can  students  be  required  to 
give  to  work  without  injury  to  their 
health? 

He  who  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions most  perfectly — who  has  the 
most  precise  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  end  of  education,  whose 
judgment  is  wisest  as  to  the  instru- 
mentalities which  society  should 
make  use  of  to  realize  that  end. 


whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  ought  to  be  taught,  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  taken  up^ 
the  methods  by  which  they  should 
be  taught,  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  energy  which  students  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  to  their  work  with- 
out injury  to  their  health — has  the 
largest  amount  of  the  knowledgfe 
that  throws  light  on  the  business  of 
education. 

I  am  sure  of  your  assent  to  this 
proposition  except  in  so  far  as   it 
relates  to  the  agencies  which   so- 
ciety should  make  use  of  in  realiz- 
ing the  end  of  education.     But  axe 
not  questions  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  selecting  state  school  superin- 
tendents, the  qualifications  to  be  re- 
quired  of  them,   questions   which 
throw  light  on  the  business  of  edu- 
cation?   Has  not  the  business  of 
education   a   vital   interest   in    the 
qualifications,  duties  and  methods 
of   electing  boards   of   education? 
If  we  select  state  school  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  education 
in  any  way  but  the  best  way,  if  we 
assign  to  them  any  duties  except 
those  which  they  ought  to  perform ; 
if  we  require  of  them  any  qualifica- 
tions— more  or  less — except  those 
which  they  ought  to  possess,  will 
not  the  business  of  education  suf- 
fer?   Will  not  the  business  of  edu- 
cation suffer  if  society  makes  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  ought  to  be  raised  for  school 
purposes,  or  if  it  undertakes  to  raise 
that   money   in   the   wrong   way? 
Without  doubt,  then,  a  knowledge 
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of  the  agencies  which  society 
should  employ — of  the  mechanism 
of  which  it  should  make  use,  is  a 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  throws 
light  on  the  business  of  education. 

We  may,  then,  consider  our 
question  under  the  following  heads: 
Will  genetic  psychology  throw  any 
light  on  the  end  of  education?  Will 
it  help  us  to  see  what  agencies  so- 
ciety should  employ  in  the  business 
of  education?  Will  it  tell  us  what 
subjects  ought  to  be  stulied?  Will 
it  tell  us  in  what  order  they  should 
be  studied?  Will  it  tell  us  by  what 
methods  they  should  be  taught? 
Will  it  help  us  to  see  how  much 
work  students  can  safely  be  re- 
quired to  do? 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that 
genetic  psychology  cannot  tell  us 
what  the  end  of  education  is.  The 
end  of  education  will  be  determined 
for  each  individual  by  his  concep- 
tion of  man.  Start  from  Plato's 
conception  of  man  and  you  will 
reach  Plato's  conclusion — ^that  the 
end  of  education  is  to  develop  the 
power  to  see  those  divine  ideas  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  alone 
true  wisdom  consists,  that  those 
that  do  not  possess  the  capacity  to 
develop  this  power  are  incapable  of 
being  educated.  Agree  with  Aris- 
totle that  the  supremely  important 
thing  in  man  is  the  intellect  and  the 
supremely  important  thing  in  life  is 
the  activity  of  the  intellect — ^and 
you  will  agree  with  him  that  the  end 
of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  intellect — that  those  who  have 


little  intellect  to  develop  have  no 
business  in  life  except  to  serve 
those  who  have.  Say  with  certain 
religious  teachers  (the  Jesuits,  for 
example,),  that  the  supremely  im- 
portant thing  in  man  is  his  capacity 
to  believe  certain  doctrines,  and 
you  will  agree  with  them  that  the 
supremely  important  thing  in  edu- 
cation is  the  development  of  this 
capacity.  Say  with  Dr.  Dewey 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  no  life  of 
his  own,  that  he  lives  in  and  for 
and  by  society,  and  you  will  agree 
with  him  that  the  education  of  man 
should  be  determined  entirely  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Agree  with  the  Herbartians  that  the 
will  is  not  free,  and  yet  insist  with 
them  that  the  conduct  of  this  hu- 
man automaton  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  and  you  will  agree 
with  them  that  the  development  of 
interests — such  interests  as  will  in- 
variably impel  the  individual  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  conduct — is  the  su- 
premely important  thing  in  educa- 
tion. What  you  think  of  man, 
what  you  think  of  human  life,  will 
determine  what  you  think  of  the 
end  of  education.  But  the  science 
that  undertakes  to  tell  us  what  man 
is,  what  his  inmost  nature  is,  is  phi- 
losophy, with  which  genetic  psy- 
chology has  nothing  to  do. 

2.  Will  genetic  psychology 
throw  any  light  on  the  agencies 
that  society  should  employ  for  the 
realization  of  the  ends  of  education? 
This  question  also  I  should  answer 
with  an  unqualified  negative.  Such 
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answers  as  this  question  is  capable 
of  receiving  the  so-called  science 
of  education  will  borrow  from  a 
study  of  comparative  politics.  What 
methods  have  actually  worked  well 
in  this  direction?  Were  there  any 
special  conditions  in  the  cases 
where  they  worked  well,  to  prevent 
them  from  working  well  elsewhere? 
Jt  is  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these  which  will  tell  us  all  we 
shall  ever  know  about  the  agen- 
cies which  society  should  employ 
in  the  business  of  education. 

3.  Will  genetic  psychology  help 
us  to  decide  what  subjects  ought 
to  be  studied?  The  true  answer  to 
this  question  can  be  most  clearly 
seen  by  considering  the  principles 
upon  which  a  choice  ought  to  be 
made  between  diflFerent  courses  of 
study.  What  you  think  the  end  of 
education  is  will  determine,  to  a 
great  extent,  your  opinion  as  to  the 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  studied. 
Suppose  you  say  that  the  end.  of 
education  is  preparation  for  rational 
living,  and  suppose  you  say  with 
Davidson,  that  such  preparation 
consists  of  four  elements:  1,  knowl- 
edge— ^that  knowledgfe  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  life  which  will  en- 
able us  to  act  wisely  in  the  various 
emergencies  of  life;  2,  discipline-  — 
that  training  of  our  minds  which 
will  enable  us  to  draw  the  proper 
inferences  from  what  we  know;  3, 
that  cultivation  of  the  emotions 
which  will  cause  us  to  estimate 
things  at  their  proper  worth — such 
a  training  as  will  make  us  prefer 


to  do  what  is  wise;  4,  that  training 
of  the  will  which  will  enable  us  to 
do  what  we  think  we  ought  to  do. 
Will  not  your  decision  as  to  the 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  studied 
be  determined  prirtiarily  by  your 
idea  of  these  elements?  You  wish 
to  give  your  pupils  that  knowledgfe 
which  will  prepare  them  for  ration- 
al living.  And  what  is  that  knowl- 
edge? Herbert  Spencer  has  told 
us  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  he 
did  not  base  his  conclusions  on 
genetic  psychology. 

What  kind  of  discipline  do  we 
need  in  order  to  be  able  to  live 
wisely?  Professor  Hinsdale  has 
answered  this  question  for  us.  He 
has  told  us  that  we  cannot  acquire 
the  powers,  for  example,  to  reason 
correctly  about  our  children  by 
studying  politics,  or  learn  hoW  to 
vote  wisely  b-  studying  Latin  and 
Greek — ^that  we  acquire  the  power 
to  reason  about  politics  by  study- 
ing politics;  that  we  acquire  the 
power  to  reason  about  anything  by 
reasoning  about  the  class  of  things 
to  which  it  belongs.  But  Profes- 
sor Hinsdale  did  not  base  his  con- 
clusions on  genetic  psychology. 

What  kind  of  training  do  we 
need  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  estimate  things  at  their  proper 
worth — to  hate  what  we  ought  to 
hate  and  love  what  we  ought  to 
love?  Plato  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  almost  idea!  complete- 
ness. Bring  children  from  their 
earliest  years,  he  said  in  substance, 
in  contact  with  the  highest  concrete 
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ideals  they  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating. Teach  them  to  love  no- 
bleness and  braverv  and  generosity 
by  teaching  them  to  love  noble, 
brave  and  generous  men.  But 
Plato  did  not  base  his  conclusions 
on  genetic  psychology. 

What  can  we  do  to  train  the  wills 
of  our  pupils — ^to  give  them  the 
power  to  do  what  they  have  de- 
cided is  wise?  I  think  Professor 
James  has  gone  as  far  as  anyone 
else  towards  answering  this  ques- 
tion. We  must  realize,  he  says  in 
substance,  the  immense  difference 
between  fine  feelings  and  fine  ac- 
tions. We  must  constantly  re- 
member that  generous  feehngs 
which  do  not  stimulate  their  pos- 
sessor to  generous  actions  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  leave 
their  possessor  less  generous  than 
they  found  him,  that  unselfish  as- 
pirations which  do  not  issue  in  un- 
selfish conduct  tend  to  weaken  the 
will.  But  Professor  James  did 
not  base  his  conclusions  on  genetic 
psychology.  We  see,  then,  that  we 
cannot  determine  what  ought  to  be 
studied  by  studying  genetic  psy- 
chology. 

What  light  can  genetic  psychol- 
ogy throw  on  the  question  as  to 
the  proper  methods  of  teaching? 
I  am  not  a  Herbartian.  I  dissent 
radically  from  the  Herbartian  doc- 
trine of  the  will  and  consequently 
from  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  in- 
terest. I  believe  that  the  Herbar- 
tian doctrine — that  all  the  studies 
in  the  school  course  may  be  made 


a  means  of  revealing  moral  ideas, 
and  consequently  a  means  of  moral 
training — is  not  only  false,  but  per- 
nicious. I  believe  the  doctrine  of 
concentration,  as  many  Herbar- 
tians  explain  it,  is  at  war  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy. But,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  the  main  outlines  of  the  Her- 
bartian doctrine  as  to  the  steps  or 
stages  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  But 
Herbart  did  not  base  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  method  on  genetic  psy- 
chology. 

Will  genetic  psychology  throw 
any  light  on  the  proper  order  in 
which  studies  should  be  taken  up? 
Undoubtedly.  Although  the  end 
of  education  must  determine  what 
is  to  be  taught,  the  question  as  to 
when  the  various  subjects  we  un- 
dertake to  teach  must  be  taken  up, 
manifestly  cannot  be  answered  ex- 
cept by  a  study  of  children's  capaci- 
ties. Granted  that  there  are  things 
which  a  child  must  know  in  order 
to  be  educated,  it  is  yet  evident  that 
the  child  cannot  learn  them  until  he 
has  the  capacity  to  learn  them,  and 
there  is  no  dehnite  way  of  deter- 
mining when  this  capacity  will  ap- 
pear. Granted  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain training  of  his  powers  which 
a  child  must  acquire  in  order  to  be 
educated,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  definite  way  of  determining 
when  his  faculties  can  begin  to  be 
exercised,  and  how  much  in  order 
that  this  discipline  may  be  the  re- 
sult.    Granted  that  the  child  must 
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acquire  a  certain  training  of  his 
emotions,  that  he  must  learn  to 
love  what  is  good  and  hate  what  is 
bad  in  order  to  be  educated,  and 
granted  also  that  this  training  can 
only  result  from  bnnging  his  mind 
into  contact  with  the  noblest  ideals 
he  is  capable  of  appreciating,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  a  priori 
way  of  telling  what  are  the  noblest 
ideals  he  is  capable  of  appreciating. 
Undoubtedly  the  two  great  ques- 
tions for  genetic  psychology  to  an- 
swer are:  (1)  When  shall  we 
teach  children  the  subjects  they 
ought  some  time  to  study,  and  (2), 
how  much  time  and  energy  can  we 
safely  ask  children  to  give  to  them. 
A  study  of  the  few  valuable  re- 
sults so  far  reached  by  child-study 
will  illustrate  the  same  fact:  that 
child-study  throws  light  on  the  busi- 
ness of  education  by  helping  us  to 
see  when  children  should  take  up 
the  various  subjects  which  we  have 
decided  on  other  grounds  that  they 
should  study,  and  how  much  time 
and  energy  they  can  safely  give  to 
them.  Take,  for  example,  the 
studies  which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  and  Europe  to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of  children's 
minds.  In  what  way  are  they  help- 
ful to  teachers?  By  helping  them 
to  see  when  to  undertake  to  teach 
the  subjects  we  wish  them  to  study. 
What  we  can  teach  to  children  de- 
pends on  what  they  know  and  by 
making  a  study  of  the  contents  of 
their  minds,   we  learn  what  they 


know.  So,  also,  all  the  studies  of 
fatigue,  which  have  been  made,  have 
been  helpful  to  teachers  in  that  they 
have  helped  them  to  see  how  mucli 
children  can  safely  be  asked  to  do. 

If  our  conclusions  are  sound,  they 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  two  classes 
pf  teachers.    One  class  has  been  so 
disgusted  by  the  extravagant  claims 
which  have  been  made  for  child- 
stixdy,  by  the  vast  amount  of  child- 
ish study  which  has  been  perpe- 
trated upon  an  unoffending  public 
under  the  name  of  child-study  — 
that  they  have  been  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  whole  movement  as  having 
no  scientific  foundation  and  unlikely 
to  lead  to  any  valuable  results.     I 
hope  it  is  clear  that  this  opinion  is 
mistaken  —  that  questions  having  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  business  of  ed- 
ucation, can  be  answered  by  child- 
study  alone. 

The  other  class  has  been  so  car- 
ried away  by  their  enthusiasm  for 
child-study  that  they  feel  unwilling 
to  admit  that  any  other  work  of  a 
scientific  nature  can  be  done  in  the 
field  of  education,  *'Are  you  send- 
ing out  questions  for  children  to  an- 
swer?" these  people  are  inclined  to 
ask.  If  you  are,  you  are  an  original 
worker  in  the  field  of  education. 
But  if  you  are  not,  you  are  a  quack 
and  a  pretender,  and  the  sooner  you 
get  out  of  the  educational  field,  the 
better.  I  hope  it  is  clear  that  the 
attitude  of  this  class  of  students, 
also,  is  unsound  and  unwholesome 
—  that  questions  which,  also,  have 
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a  vital  bearing  on  the  business  of 
education  cannot  be  answered  by 
child-study. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  con- 
clusions ought  to  be  suggestive  to 
this  class  of  students  from  another 
point  of  view.  Not  every  one  that 
says  "Child-study!  Child-study!" 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  edu- 
cational truth.  Pile  insignificant 
fact  upon  insignificant  fact  and  you 
add  not  a  single  stone  to  the  so- 
called   science  of  education.     Do 


you  want  a  criterion  to  enable  you 
to  distinguish  facts  which  have  value 
for  the  science  of  education  from 
those  which  do  not  have?  If  your 
facts  enable  you  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  children  which  could 
not  be  answered  before,  they  have 
scientific  worth.  But  if  they  only 
tell  an  oft-told  tale,  in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf,  of  the  overworked 
American  teachers,  I  beg  you,  do 
not  inflict  them  upon  the  public. 
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BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


Feb.  22,  1898. 
My  dear  Helen, 

When  a  single  day  comes  as  a 
holiday,  a  school  teacher  feels  en- 
titled to  some  special  indulgence, 
and  I  therefore  yield  to  a  strong  in- 
clination to  write  to  you;  not  only 
because  of  my  love  for  you,  but  be- 
cause somehow  there  are  few  people 
in  the  world  who  understand  me 
just  as  you  do,  and  to  be  under- 
stood is  as  precious  a  thing  as  to  be 
loved.  And  now  I  think  I  hear  you 
querying  as  to  whether  there  is  not 
a  strong  connection  between  under- 
standing and  loving.  There  is;  and 
yet  there  is  a  difference  such  as  we 
often  find  between  two  members  of 
a  family  who  strongly  resemble  each 
other  in  some  respects,  and  differ 


widely  in  others.  Love  without 
thorough  understanding  may  be 
strong  and  sweet;  understanding 
without  love  may  be  clear  and  ap- 
preciative. Two  sisters  may  have 
all  the  strength  of  affection  that 
comes  from  the  same  blood  in  the 
veins,  from  the  years  of  association 
in  the  common  daily  life,  from  the 
quiet  happiness  of  home  joys  and 
the  endurance  together  of  severe 
trials,  and  yet  in  mental  life,  aspira- 
tions, tastes,  friendships,  and  loves, 
be  far  apart  as  those  who  are  bound 
together  by  no  ties  of  affection. 

Then  it  is  possible  for  one  to  un- 
derstand the  clearness  of  intellect  of 
another  and  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  what  he  believes  the  right,  to  ad- 
mire, respect,  and  appreciate  such 
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a  one  without  any  deep  distress  at 
parting  from  him  or  any  intense 
longing  to  meet  him  again.  (Of 
course,  dear  Helen,  you  understand 
that  I  am  now  using  the  grammat- 
ical /»w.) 

But  the  highest  happiness  and  the 
deepest  sorrow  of  life  come  from 
the  union  of  understanding  and  lov- 
ing. Happiness  when  minds  are  so 
akin  that  they  can  either  enjoy  an 
exhilaration  in  conversation  with 
each  other  that  is  like  the  uplifting 
of  mountain  air,  like  the  sweetness 
of  balmy  breezes,  like  the  bracing 
odor  of  the  pines,  or  when  thoughts 
are  read  and  feelings  shared  in  quiet, 
in  a  communion  too  subtle  for 
words:  when  the  same  books  are 
read,  the  same  authors  loved;  al- 
most one  thrill  of  emotion  felt  when 
something  grand  in  nature  is  en- 
joyed or  the  spirit  moved  by  the 
harmonies  of  music  or  stirred  by  the 
beautiful  in  painting  or  the  noble 
in  statuary:  when  friends  are 
equally  stirred  by  indignation  at 
wrong  or  injustice,  moved  by  com- 
passion, or  simply  hurt  and  made 
sore  by  lack  of  taste  and  want  of 
courtesy.  Sex  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  understanding  of 
which  I  am  writing.  It  may  be  be- 
tween two  women,  /  knoWy  perhaps 
between  two  men,  and  even  between 
man  and  woman. 

Are  you  thinking  that  I  have  for- 
gotten that  I  said  "happiness  and 
sorrow"  since  I  have  written  at  such 
length  of  the  first  and  said  nothing 
of  the  second?    I  shall  not  tell  you 


all  the  ways  in  which  the  sorrow 
comes.  You  are  a  woman,  —  a 
thinking,  feeling  woman;  and, 
therefore,  will  learn  perhaps  even 
more  than  I  care  to  have  you  know. 
But  I  shall  simply  say  that  when 
two  women  understand  and  love  as 
I  have  described,  often  the  marriag-e 
of  one  of  them  to  a  man  whom,  in 
spite  of  all  our  attempts  to  conceal 
it,  we  simply  "endure  for  her  sake," 
makes  a  change  that  we  try  to  deny 
but  which  is  really  there,  because  in 
the  highest  friendship  we  don't  have 
to  try  to  do  anything. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  yon 
what  destroys  the  friendship  of  this 
perfect  kind  between  two  men.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  is  less  fre- 
quently destroyed  than  the  others 
I  have  mentioned. 

But  in  the  third  case  it  comes 
sometimes  from  the  conventionali- 
ties of  life,  —  those  conventionali- 
ties that  destroy  so  -much  of  the 
sweetest  bliss  of  living,  —  against 
which  strong  natures  always  rebel 
with  varying  results.  Some  of  us 
chafe  at  first,  become  dulled  to  the 
suffering  from  our  chains  after  a 
while,  and  end  in  being  quietly  com- 
monplace. I  suppose  we  must  find 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  in 
the  divine  economy  of  humanity 
there  is  immense  room  for  the  com- 
monplace. Others  never  submit 
quietly,  break  themselves  against 
their  chains,  enjoy  delicious  free- 
dom for  a  little  while,  and  then, 
worn-out  and  weary  with  their 
struggle,  go  down  to  all  time  as 
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marked  examples  bf  the  folly  of  not 
having  learned  earlier  the  lesson  of 
the  poet: 

"Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her 

earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a 

weight 
Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as 

life!" 

And  still  others  submit  for  the 
sake  of  loved  ones  who  believe  in 
these  chains  and  bind  us  with  them, 
never  knowing  that  though  we  may 
kiss  the  hand  that  puts  them  on  us 
we  shall  never  get  entirely  over  the 
pain  that  may  be  temporarily  for- 
gotten in  the  pleasure  of  study,  the 
delights  of  culture,  and  the  joy  of 
self-sacrifice,  but  that  returns  and 
returns  in  dull  throbbing  or  in  acute 
anguish.  It  has  its  mission,  how- 
ever, in  making  us  hear  and  respond 
to  the  "still,  sad  music  of  humanity/' 

Did  you  read  Zang^ill's  "From  \ 
Mattress  Grave"  in  the  December 
Atlantic  Monthly?  It  is  intensely 
interesting  not  only  from  what  it 
tells  us  of  Heine;  but  on  account  of 
the  vitality  of  the  words  which 
makes  us  think  of  the  classic  figure 
of  breaking  the  twigs  and  finding 
that  blood  instead  of  sap  flows  from 
the  bruised  part.  The  very  words 
of  Zang^ill  seem  to  throb  with  pain 
with  the  throbbing  of  Heine's 
nerves.  Somehow  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  article  that  affected  me 
as  Lowell's  Essay  on  Keats  has  al- 
ways moved  me;  and  that,  perhaps, 
was  an  added  reason  that  when  I 
read  in  this  charming  paper  "You 


can  be  judged  only  by  your  peers 
or  by  your  superiors,  by  the  minds 
that  circumscribe  yours,  not  by 
those  that  are  smaller  than  yours," 
there  came  to  my  mind  a  letter  I 
had  read  in  "The  Critic"  last  June 
on  "Keats  Improved."  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  you  long  ago  if  you 
had  read  it,  but  work  kept  me  from 
doing  so.  To  appreciate  fully  the 
article  you  will  have  to  read  it,  but 
it  is  a  deliciously  satirical  comment 
on  an  article  in  "The  Bookman"  on 
"Two  Odes  of  Keats."  The  writer 
of  the  critique  on  the  odes  "delights 
to  praise"  the  "Odfe  on  a  Grecian 
Urn"  in  spite  of  its  many  "faults," 
while  he  finds  the  "Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale" bad  in  spite  of  "some  few 
felicities."  The  writer  in  "The 
Critic"  says:  "Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
*  ♦  ♦  the  really  funny  part  of 
the  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Wilkinson  has  composed,  with  his 
own  hand,  verses  to  take  the  place 
of  those  he  objects  to,  and  suggests 
that  it  is  thus,  or  after  this  manner^ 
that  Keats  should  have  written  — 
that  this  is  'what  the  poet  might 
have  done  and  should  have  done't 
This  is  really  taking  the  proverbial 
step  from  the  sublime." 

Contrast  with  this  what  Tenny- 
son, the  "superior,"  said  of  Keats: 
"With  his  high  spiritual  vision,  he 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  lived, 
the  greatest  of  us  all,  and  there  is 
something  of  magic  and  of  the  in- 
nermost soul  of  poetry  in  almost 
everything  which  he  wrote."  I 
think  we  can  afford  to  abide  by  the 
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judgment  of  the  "mind  that  circum- 
scribes" instead  of  the  "smaller 
one";  but  really  I  fear  that  this  pro- 
fessor in  a  noted  university  is  a  type 
•of  many  who  teach  English  both  In 
our  high  schools  and  colleges,  who 
"may  compose  a  new  and  faultless 
version  of  Gray's  Elegy  or  of  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm, — ^just  to  show 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

And  yet,  isn't  it  strange,  dear 
Helen,  that  in  spite  of  this  tendency 
to  find  fault  even  with  the  masters 
and  to  measure  them  with  our  little 
measuring  tapes,  teachers  so  often 
resent  a  remark  made  on  their  work 
by  another  teacher  or  a  parent,  that 
indicates  that  anything  may  be  im- 
proved in  their  school  management 
or  teaching?  Why  can  we  not  take 
kindly  suggestions?  I  do  wish  I 
could  whisper  some  words  into  the 
ears  of  at  least  the  young  teachers 


that  would  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing "touchy."  In  spite  of  the  £act 
that  the  dictionary  calls  this  word 
"colloquial,"  I  must  use  it  since 
nothing  else  expresses  so  well  what 
I  mean. 

I  have  talked  so  long  now  on 
other  things  that  I  have  no  time  left 
to  express  the  patriotic  sentiments 
in  accord  with  the  day;  but  truly  I 
think  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  have  a 
day  on  which  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  great  commander 
and  president  who  made  that  coun- 
try possible  which  produces  such 
a  noble  type  of  citizen  as  we  find  in 
the  patriotic  bard  whose  birthday 
lovers  of  song  even  beyond  Amer- 
ica celebrate  to-day.  My  toast  is 
"Washington  and  Lowell." 
Faithfully, 

Margaret. 


THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


Individuality  which  avails  any- 
thing professionally  for  the  teacher 
is  that  which  would  make  him  a 
more  efficient  instructor.  Nearly 
all  pedagogical  discussions  move  in 
concentric  circles  about  their  ulti- 
mate topic,  the  teacher.  We  will 
indulge  in  no  circumlocution  but 
attempt  to  go  directly  to  the  center. 
In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  may 
not  talk  of  cranks  out  of  the  schools 


or  in  the  schools;  nor  discourse 
upon  the  eccentricities  of  teachers; 
nor  speak  of  restraining  their  indi- 
viduality before  we  know  their  pro- 
fessional characteristics. 

We  would  know  how  the  teacher 
is  distingtiished  from  his  fellows  by 
natural  gifts,  and  how  these  have 
been  modified  and  strengthened  by 
training  and  experience.  We  know 
well,  that  good  teachers  may  have 
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widely  distinctive  traits  and  separate 
individualities  and  yet  each  may  be 
admirably  endowed  for  the  work. 
Training  and  experience  are  most 
necessary  in  perfecting  the  model 
teacher,  but  without  natural  endow- 
ments, without  a  genius  for  the  busi- 
ness, the  best  work  cannot  be  done. 
It  has  been  said,  that  "A  few  hints 
from  a  perfect  master  are  often  of 
more  service  in  developing  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  pupil  than  the  most 
protracted  lessons  from  an  inferior 
teacher." 

But  who  is  the  perfect  master? 
We  can  readily  tell  who  is  not.  The 
imitatar  is  never  complete  master  of 
his  business  whatever  his  calling 
may  be.  One  can  never  use  a  bor- 
rowed method  with  a  power  and 
skill  equal  to  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness with  which  he  controls  his  own 
methods.  It  is  almost  invariably 
true  that  where  the  inventor  or  orig- 
inator makes  small  mistakes  the  imi- 
tator makes  large  ones.  One  has  an 
interest,  too,  —  a  pride,  —  and  a 
control  of  his  own  progeny  which 
he  cannot  have  over  that  of  an- 
other, —  whether  it  be  the  progeny 
of  his  home  or  of  his  brain. 

One  of  the  revived  fads  claiming 
much  attention  just  now  is  "Inter- 
est." As  for  the  teacher,  the  secret 
of  the  deepest  interest,  in  giving  in- 
struction, may  be  found  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  original,  personal 
right  to  the  knowledge,  or  to  the 
method  of  imparting  it.  And  how 
contagious  this  interest  is! 

This    consciousness   of  a  legfiti- 


mate  claim  upon  knowledge  ac- 
counts in  a  measure  for  that  apti- 
tude for  instruction  which  distin- 
guishes the  expert  and  skillful 
teacher  from  the  perfunctory  peda- 
gogue. 

Those  who  exhibit  marked  indi- 
viduality in  their  work  are,  it  is 
true,  the  rare  exceptions.  And  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Teachers,, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  original  investi- 
gators. They  take  nearly  every- 
thing at  second  hand.  You  may  say 
that  this  is  necessary  —  that  they 
cannot  do  otherwise.  If  this  were 
true,  yet,  it  does  not  lessen  its 
weakening  tendency.  Thousands 
of  the  craft  are  copyists,  and  imita- 
tors, and  some  even  make  of  them- 
selves "Borrowed  things  from  dead 
men's  dust  and  bones." 

They  have  never  known  the  joy 
and  power  of  one  who  relies  upon 
himself. 

A  distinct  individuality,  when 
joined  to  self-reliance,  (which 
springs  from  a  consciousness  of 
worth),  has  wonderful  power  to 
stimulate  and  to  enthuse  the  young. 

Personality  in  the  teacher's  chair, 
which  is  forceful,  means  originality 
of  ways  and  means  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  bungling  imitations 
of  the  movements  and  methods  of 
others. 

If  you  are  not  yourself,  trained 
and  toned  down  by  experience,  you 
have  no  positive  value. 

The  lack  of  original  investigation 
is  the  chief  weakness  of  our  calling. 
And  as  the  years  go  by  this  truth 
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will  gradually  creep  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public. 

If  our  craft  does  not  command 
that  respect  among  men  to  which 
you  may  think  it  entitled,  —  look 
no  further  for  the  cause. 

The  teacher  is  attempting  to  do 
the  most  sacred  and  influential  work 
in  the  State  and  for  the  State,  and 
when  he  is  prepared  to  do  it  in  a 
masterly  way,  he  will  command,  as 
he  should,  the  highest  respect  from 
his  fellow  men.  Does  he  complain 
of  the  want  of  recognition?  "The 
fault  is  not  in  his  stars,  but  in  him- 
self." 

One  may  have  good  executive 
ability;  he  may  be  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  borrowed  methods;  he  may 
be  very  shrewd  in  concealing  his 
want  of  originality,  but  he  may  not 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  a  power  in 
the  realrn  of  pedagogy  if  he  has 
taken  his  knowledge  ■  at  second 
hand.  The  history  of  education  is 
not  wanting  in  notable  examples  of 
ideal  teachers.  Louis  Agassiz  was 
an  original  investigator.  It  is  said 
"That  no  other  trained  so  many 
young  and  rising  naturalists;  that 
he  could  not  only  communicate 
knowledge  but  could  instill  thfe  love 
of  it  as  well;  that  he  was  not  only 
a  scientific  thinker  but  also  a  scien- 
tific force."  He  compelled  his  pu- 
pils to  investigate  for  themselves. 

Original  investigation  leads  to 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  and  display  of  one's 
individuality. 

Some  years  ago  competitive  ex- 


aminations were  held  in  some    of 
the  congressional   districts  of  ovir 
State  to  test  the  scholarship  of  boys 
who  were  seeking  appointments  to 
the    Military    Academy    at    West 
Point.     The   questions  were   pub- 
lished and  also  the  result  of  the  test- 
ing.   Nearly  all  the  lads  were  pupils 
from  the  public  schools.    The  inno- 
cents   were    slaughtered.      School 
men    were    surprised    and    disap- 
pointed.  The  result  led  to  the  moot- 
ing of  this  question :  "Do  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  give  their  students  a  rea- 
sonable   mastery    of   the    subjects 
studied?    If  not,  why  not?" 

This  was  put  into  a  circular  form 
and  sent  to  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  prominent  teachers,  far 
and  wide.  When  the  replies  to 
these  circulars  were  tabulated,  it 
was  found  that  a  majority  thought 
the  work  of  the  schools  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  in  accounting  for  this  they 
arraigned  the  teachers  for  incompet- 
ency— 

"That  they  are  surface  work- 
ers; that  they  are  j>atisfied  to  use 
means  and  appliances  made  ready 
for  them  by  others."  In  short,  that 
they  are  not  original  investigators. 
It  is  not  what  one  can  learn  and  re- 
member, but  what  he  can  create, 
that  develops  robust  mental  power. 

A  thorouc^h  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  will  suggest  methods 
of  instruction  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  teacher.  Our  profession  is  on 
too  narrow  a  foundation;  many  in 
the  ranks  have  not  even  a  sound 
common   school   education.     This 
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would  not  be  so  bad  if  there  was 
growth.  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  too  many  is  allowed  to  rest 
w^ith  meager  attainments. 

This  weakness  in  our  system  is 
due  no  doubt  in  a  measure  to  our 
young  and  growing  civilization,  and 
will  not  be  suffered  to  continue. 
Our  people  are  continually  placing 
a  higher  and  higher  estimate  on 
skillful  instruction,  and  the  chief 
factor  in  the  work  will,  by  no 
means,  escape  attention. 

The  tv^ro  most  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a  model  teacher  are  ability 
to  inform  and  ability  to  stimulate. 
John  Tyndall  said,  "There  are  those 
who  can  arouse  and  energize  their 
pupils  and  so  call  forth  their 
strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  ex- 
ercise, as  to  make  the  hardest  work 
agreeable.  With  this  power  I  do 
not  know  of  a  higher,  nobler,  more 
blessed  calling  than  that  of  one  who 


converts  the  knowledge  he  imparts 
into  a  lever  to  lift,  exercise,  and 
stimulate  the  growing  minds  com- 
mitted to  his  care." 

You  have  not  failed  to  observe 
that  the  most  successful  teachers 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  were 
also  masters  of  oral  speaking  and 
that  it  is  in  the  use  of  this  instru- 
mentality that  the  personalitv  of  the 
instructor  becomes  most  potent. 
We  have,  in  these  days,  far  too  little 
studied  and  skillful  oral  teaching. 
In  the  dreary  grind  of  daily  routine, 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
often  lost.  With  more  leisure  for 
professional  culture  than  any  other 
salaried  class,  we  amuse  ourselves 
and  make  a  show  of  progress  by 
toying  with  fads,  exotic  and  home- 
grown, to  the  neglect  of  the  mastery 
of  the  more  sound  and  necessai^ 
principles  of  our  calling. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  County  Secretaries  of  the 
"  O.  T.  R.  C: 

The  end  of  another  Circle  year  is 
approaching  and  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  hints  relative  to  our 
common  work. 

It  will  greatly  help  the  State  Sec- 
retary if  you  will  see  to  it  that  your 
report  is  in  his  hands  by  April  20, 
the  date  named  in  the  blanks  sent 
you    several    weeks    ago.    These 


were  sent  out  to  every  county  the 
name  and  address  of  whose  secre- 
tary I  was  able  to  procure;  i.  e.  they 
went  to  about  eighty  counties. 

Please  notice  the  rule  on  page  12 
of  the  bulletin:  Neither  fees  nor 
reports  can  be  received  after  the  first 
Saturday  in  May. 

Be  so  good  as  to  comply  with 
the  request — p.  11 — about  the 
make-up   of   your   annual   report. 
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write  the  names  of  those  entitled  to 
diplomas  with  eloquent  plainness. 

The  reading  year  should  cover 
about  eight  months,  commencing 
as  early  as  the  first  of  October,  then 
the  county  secretary  could  be 
able  by  April  to  tell  with  sufficient 
exactness  how  many  certificates  of 
each  kind  he  will  want;  and  also 
give  the  names  of  persons  who  will 
finish  their  fourth  year's  reading. 

A  few  encouraging  statements 
are  already  here.  May  there  be 
many  more  of  the  same  kind  to  fol- 
low. 

Very  truly, 
J.  J.  Burns, 
Secretary, 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

[In  response  to  a  request  some 
time  last  fall  that  the  author  of  the 
Story  of  the  Birds,  one  of  the  rec- 
ommended readings  of  our  teach- 
ers' course,  would  contribute  some- 
thing toward  our  O.  T.  R.  C.  de- 
partment, Professor  Baskett  wrote 
that  he  had  not  leisure  for  a  fresh  ar- 
ticle, but  he  enclosed  one  that  had 
already  seen  the  light  of  day  from 
the  pages  of  the  Missouri  School 
Journal.  I  am  glad  to  make  use 
of  a  large  part  of  it.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  latitude  *and  longi- 
tude of  Ohio.— J.  J.  B.] 

So  important,  as  an  economic 
measure,  does  the  preservation  of 
our  birds  appear  to  our  general 
government  that  it  keeps  a  corps 
of  scientists  employed  whose  con- 
stant duty  is  to  analyze  the  stomach 


contents  of  all  our  birds  taKen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  purpose  is 
to  determine  their  usefulness  or  in- 
juriousness  to  the  agriculturist. 
From  time  to  time  bulletins  of  the 
work's  progress  are  published ;  and 
when  the  entire  estimate,  the  coun- 
try over  and  the  year  round,  is 
averaged  up,  few  birds  have  been 
found  that  are  not  friends  to  the 
farmer. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  any 
ornithologist  or  other  scientific 
student  of  any  standing  has  recom- 
mended the  destruction  of  any  spe- 
cies of  bird,  except  the  Engflish 
sparrow,  though  there  are  some  ad- 
missions that  certain  individuals  of 
the  birds  of  prey  are  destructive  of 
poultry,  and  should  be  destroyed. 
But  by  no  means  do  all  chicken 
hawks  catch  chickens,  nor  is  their 
sole  diet  insect-eating  birds;  but 
much  of  their  food  is  confined  to 
insects  and  small*  mammals  that  are 
not  helpful  to  man. 

Many  legislatures  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  birds,  and  have  enacted  laws 
accordingly;  but  they  have  often 
erred  in  ignorance  of  the  food 
habits  of  some,  and  have  taken  too 
hmited  or  local  a  view  of  the  traits 
of  others.  Again,  when  the  laws 
have  been  founded  upon  correct 
ornithological  principles  in  their 
enumeration,  they  have  failed  for 
good,  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  their 
execution.    Thus,  in  a  certain  re- 
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gion  where  a  bounty  was  offered 
for  the  destruction  of  the  English 
sparrows,  the  boys  brought  in 
great  numbers  of  chipping  and 
other  sparrows,  blue  birds,  fly- 
catchers, vireos,  and  other  innocent 
birds,  which  either  the  lack  of 
knowledge  or  the  greed  for  gain 
had  sacrificed. 

But  ignorance  alone  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  enemy  of  our 
birds — great  as  it  is,  unless  we 
style  indifference  an  element  of 
ignorance. 

I  suppose  that  the  statutes  of 
Missouri  are  ample  for  bird  protec- 
tion, but  few  of  us  would  maintain 
that  they  are  efficient.  If  our  peo- 
ple could  realize  the  purely  utilita- 
rian value  of  the  small  birds,  as  we 
do  that  of  the  so-called  game  birds, 
we  would  at  least  refrain  for  a  sea- 
son from  their  slaughter. 

If  our  Bob-whites  leave  us  it  will 
be  largely  because  the  draws,  the 
hedges  and  the  fence-rows  are 
cleaned  up.  At  present,  the  ax, 
the  plow  and  the  barbed  wire  may 
be  doing  as  much  to  exterminate 
him  as  the  bird  dog  and  the  breech- 
loader. 

The  situation  is  similar  with  ref- 
erence to  our  smaller  "birds  of 
song  and  beauty."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  necessary  destruction 
of  so  much  of  our  forests,  if  there 
could  be  left  (or  planted)  upon  our 
farms,  certain  brushy  or  wooded 
streaks,  these  would  afford  ample 
hiding  and  breeding  places,  and 
vast  numbers  of  birds  would  re- 


main that  must  otherwise  pass  on* 
I  do  sincerely  believe,  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  that  this  would  be 
as  paying  an  acre  as  any  other  on 
the  place — ^viewed  from  a  strictly 
utilitarian  standpoint  only;  but  I 
am  not  going  into  any  ngures  to 
prove  it. 

[The  frontispiece  of  the  Story  of 
the  Birds  is  a  picture  named  Driv- 
ing Away  the  Birds.  The  white 
sky  is  shining  through  a  "proces- 
sion" of  trees  on  a  low  ridge,  and 
between  the  trees  and  the  looker- 
on  are  piles  of  burning  brush,  send- 
ing their  white  smoke  into  the  even- 
ing, and  thus  presenting  a  fair 
screen  for  the  dark  silhouette  with 
pipe  in  mouth  of  Pat  or  Mike,  who 
is  simply  giving  free  rein  to  his 
"noble  rage"  for  clearing  up. — B.J 

I  have  long  felt,  however,  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  convince 
the  average  grown  up  practical 
man  that  birds  have  any  uses  off  of 
the  platter;  or,  the  average  grown 
up  woman  that  they  are  of  any 
value  off  of  her  hat  or  bonnet.  Our 
hope  lies  in  educating  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  the  land.  For 
this  reason  I  have  asked  my  old 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  to 
allow  me  this  space  to  appeal  to 
the  teachers  of  the  state  in  behalf 
of  a  rapidly  fading  feature  of  our 
landscape  beauty.  There  was  a 
time,  in  his  boyhood  and  mine,  that 
.if  one  should  go  to  see  the  other, 
there  was  scarcely  a  step  within  the 
two  miles  of  deep  bottom  woods 
that  lay  between  our  homes  where 
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we  should  not  have  been  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  wing  flash 
or  the  sound  of  a  warbling  syrinx. 
But  to-day  from  the  top  of  one 
house  the  other  can  be  seen  brown- 
ing beyond  the  barest  fringe  of  the 
old  forest,  which  the  creek  still 
claims  as  its  own;  and  there  is 
many  a  long  stretch  upon  the  old 
path  that  is  bare  and  voiceless. 

There  are  few  persons,  surely, 
that,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
have  not  felt  themselves  thrilled  at 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  plumage,  the  intricacy  of  its 
architecture,  or  the  beauty  of  its 
eggs.  There  has  run  through  us 
all,  from  the  shaver  with  the  pinch 
of  salt  and  the  gamin  with  his  gum- 
sling,  up  to  the  youth  or  the  man 
with  his  gun  and  the  maid  or  ma- 
tron with  her  millinery,  the  desire 
to  possess  the  bird  because  of  its 
interesting  characteristics.  It  is 
upon  this  basis  that  we  must  build 
— not  so  much  by  its  further  ex- 
tension as  by  its  modification. 
Heretofore  our  admiration  for  the 
bird  has  scarcely  been  above  that 
of  the  cat's  or  the  hawk's.  Our 
esthetics  has  been  on  the  level  with 
their  blood-thirst  or  hunger.  Our 
hope  lies  in  the  outlook  of  refining 
our  selfishness.  We  will  have 
made  a  great  step  in  blending  a 
shade  of  ethics  with  our  esthetics 
when  we  can  leave  the  bird  free 
now  that  we  may  enjoy  it  another 
day.  This  is  the  substitution  of  a 
higher  form  of  selfishness  for  a 
lower,  and  is  the  ground  of  our 


usual  appeal — as  it  should  be.    To 
leave  the  bird  for  some  one  else  to 
enjoy  is  an  exhibition  of  altruism 
that  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  yet. 
Of  course  it  would  be  well  if  -we 
could  go  further  and  eliminate  the 
element  of  human  selfishness  from 
the  matter  altogether,  and  leave  the 
bird  free  and  unharmed,  because, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
our  progress  or  is  not  needed  for 
our  sustenance,   it   has   the  same 
God-given  right  to  be  free  as  we. 
But  with  the  idea  inborn  and  culti- 
vated that  all  things  are  made  for 
man,   intensified  by  our  inherited 
vanity  and  cruelty,  we  can  scarcely 
hope   to    save   the   birds   by   this 
means,  although  the  general  ad- 
mission of  the  dogma  by  no  means 
implies  that  all  things  were  made 
for  man  to  destroy.     Moralist  as  I 
am,  I  very  much  doubt  the  outlook 
for  immediate  good  along  the  chan- 
nel of  the  bird's  rights.     Our  reli- 
gion has  almost  utterly  failed  to  do 
anything    for    the     birds.     Every 
aigrette  is  the  badge  of  the  parent 
bird  worn  while  the  young  are  fed 
in  the  nest.     For  a  lady  to  wear 
one  costs  the  lives  of  many  nest- 
lings; yet  the  votaries  of  fashion 
will  bow  them  before  the  altar  or 
quiver  them  in  their  "te  deums" — 
though  they  dare  the  curse  of  Deu- 
teronomy in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  sanctuary  (22,  6).     If,  as  hinted 
in  Genesis,  the  curse  fell  upon  the 
lower  creatures  because  of  man's 
transgression,  we  should  blush  to 
admit  that  they  have  profited  very 
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slightly  by  his  claims  of  restora- 
ti^m  to  divine  favor. 

It  is  therefore  along  the  line  of 
the  pupil's  esthetic  and  purely  intel- 
lectual interests  at  first  that  we 
must  look  for  our  greatest  good — 
though  there  are  certainly  many 
kind  hearts  in  our  children  and  peo- 
ple where  the  bird's  case  may  find 
lodgment.  Hence  the  appeal  to 
teachers.  The  thing  to  do,  there- 
fore, is  anything  that  may  increase 
interest. 

Writing  in  this  off-hand  way,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  outline  any 
method  of  procedure.  It  is  doubt- 
less better  that  this  should  be  left 
flexible  so  that  the  child  may  be 
taught  at  the  point  of  interest  or  of 
mutual  contact  of  information  be- 
tween the  mind  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pil. It  may  be  the  t^'g^  the  manner 
of  flight,  the  nest,  the  young,  the 
colors,  etc.,  that  may  be  stimula- 
ting. I  have  found  the  habits  of 
great  interest  to  little  children.  The 
pupil  may  be  taught  the  usefulness 
of  color  to  the  bird ;  and  a  new  in- 
terest in  brilliancy  and  markings 
may  be  provoked  beyond  that  of 
the  mere  pleasures  of  beauty.  A 
large  amount  of  interest  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  field  of  purpose  or 
use  of  certain  parts.  As  an  expan- 
sion of  this,  the  bird  may  be  studied 
in  its  skeletal,  plumage  and  muscu- 
lar structure,  by  means  of  any  good 
treatise — so    many    of    which    are 


now  extant;  and  if  desired  some- 
thing of  the  bird's  kinship  to  each 
other,  and  to  other  vertebrates, 
based  upon  structure,  may  be 
noted.  Possibly  some  hint  of  its 
evolution  may  be  very  enthralling 
to  some  minds.  But  these  higher 
expositions  are  by  no  means  called 
for  in  order  to  interest  the  pupil. 

A  hunting  friend  took  his  little 
girl  and  boy  out  while  shooting 
doves.  The  boy  retrieved  with  a 
boy's  savageness  the  birds  as  they 
fell  from  flight,  but  the  little  girl 
smoothed  their  pretty  plumage  and 
cried  over  them.  At  lait,  as  she 
saw  her  father  crouch  for  another 
shot,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
him  and  hampered  him,  saying: 
"Papa,  you  just  shan't  shoot  an- 
other one.  I  can't  stand  it."  And 
the  bird  flew  by  unharmed,  and  the 
father  went  home,  because  he  did 
not  care  to  rub  that  pretty  bloom  off 
his  little  daughter's  heart. 

I  should  rather  a  little  girl  of 
mine  should  know  and  love  a  dozen 
birds  in  the  woods  than  to  count  all 
the  notches  in  the  sternum  or  note 
all  the  insertions  of  the  toe-tendons 
of  a  single  specimen  upon  the  dis- 
secting table.  The  dissector,  like 
the  collector,  has  his  calling  and 
election  sure,  but  few — certainly 
few  in  our  common  schools — are 
really  chosen.  Take  the  student 
out  to  the  bird  rather  than  bring 
the  bird  into  the  student. 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS, 


Mr.  Richards  is  very  busy  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  has  therefore 
dropped  his  interesting  and  helpful 
articles  on  scientific  experiments 
for  the  present;  He  will  continue 
them  next  fall,  beginning  either 
with  the  September  or  October 
number. 

HIGHLANDS. 

BY  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  Q.  S. 

The  sometime  way  in  which 
courses  of  study  here  and  there  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  the  high- 
lands of  the  earth  may  be  both  log- 
ical and  psychological;  but  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
ture, the  "method''  is  not  always 
supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Quite  frequently  we  begin  —  "A 
hill  is  an  elevation  of  land."  "A 
mountain  is  an  elevation  higher 
than  a  hill."  "A  mountain  range  is 
a  line  of  mountain  peaks,"  etc. 
Such  a  scheme  has  a  charming  sim- 
plicity about  it:  it  is  logical,  because 
systematic  in  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion: it  is  psychological,  because 
the  pupil  proceeds  from  the  known, 
step  by  step,  to  the  unknown. 

The  only  trouble  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  is  the  fact 
that  no  such  mountains  exist  in  na- 
ture. Hills  and  mountains  have 
each  the  quality  of  elevation,  it  is 
true,  but  the  mountain  is  something 


more  than  a  high  hill.  Isolated 
mountains,  moreover,  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  whenever  they  oc- 
cur they  are  very  apt  to  be  volcanio 
cones  or  domes,  neither  of  which  is- 
a  good  type  of  structiu-e  with  which, 
to  begin  the  study  of  mountains. 

The  range,  and  not  the  peak,  is^ 
the  unit  of  structure,  and  the  essen- 
tial feature  about  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  wrinkle  or  fold  of  the  earth*> 
rock-layers.  In  fitting  themselves 
about  a  more  rapidly  shrinking  in- 
terior the  layers  of  the  earth  —  the 
part  we  commonly  call  the  *'crust" 

—  must  of  necessity  wrinkle,  cockle^ 
and  crumble  in  order  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  it.  In  other  words,  mis- 
fits and  wrinkles  go  always  to- 
gether, no  matter  whether  in  tailor 
made  garments,  or  in  the  evolution 
of  the  earth. 

But  a  range  is  always  much  worn 

—  weathered,  we  may  say.  From 
the  very  moment  the  fold  begins  to- 
be  formed,  the  waters  of  the  atmos- 
phere set  to  work  to  wear  it  down 
to  base  level.  The  top  layers  or 
strata  are  broken  and  worn  away, 
leaving  long  ridges.  Thus,  the  Ap- 
palachian ranges  consist  of  compar- 
atively few  folds,  but  the  latter  have 
been  crowded  into  very  many 
ridges.  The  crests  of  ridges  are 
often  very  unequally  worn,  and  the 
higher  parts  form  mountain  peaks. 
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The  intermontane  troughs  are  the 
valleys:  the  transverse  notches, 
passes,  canons,  and  water  gaps. 
Very  frequently  a  short  range  is 
called  a  mountain,  and  so  also  is 
a  plateau  of  no  considerable  area. 

In  a  few  instances  softer  rocks 
may  be  worn  away  leaving  a  boss 
of  harder  material  in  the  form  of  a 
mountain  peak.  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Mount  Tom  are  examples. 
Pocono,  Broad,  and  Broad  Top,  in 
the  Appalachian  ranges,  are  prac- 
tically plateaus.  Finistaarhorn, 
Matterhom,  and  Wetterhorn  are 
each  what  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
suggests  —  a  "horn"  or  pinnacle  of 
hard  rock  projecting  above  the 
main  ridge. 

Here  are  a  few  questions:  Does 
the  expression  "everlasting  hills'' 
convey  truth  or  falsity?  Why  is  the 
floor  of  an  intermontane  valley  usu- 
ally flat  and  comparatively  level? 
Why  is  the  landscape  of  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  generally  round- 
ed and  graceful,  while  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  almost  always 
harsh  and  angular?  How  does  a 
high  range  between  two  peoples 
affect  their  intercommunication? 
How  have  Khyber  Pass,  Mohawk 
Gap,  and  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  affected 
history?  How  are  canons  formed? 
In  what  way  have  the  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  changed  the  con- 
tour of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 


AN  HOUR  WITH  EUGENE  FIELD. 

[Arrangred  by  Eleanor  Skinner,  Col um bug 
Normal  School.] 

{In  three  parts,) 

PART  I.      BIOGRAPHY. 

PART  II.    FAIRIES,  FUN  AND  FROLIC. 

PART  III.     HUSHABY,  LULLABY. 

Note. —  The  Eugene  Field  exer- 
cise can  be  made  intensely  interest- 
ing by  the  aid  of  a  few  blackboard 
drawings,  illustrating  some  of  the 
most  dearly  loved  songs  and  poems. 
When  the  program  was  given  in 
the  second  grade  training  school 
last  year,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  simple  drawings  of  children 
for  the  board  work.  "Good  Chil- 
dren Street"  was  represented  by  a 
train  of  happy  looking  boys  and 
girls  carrying  flags,  drums,  dolls 
and  various  other  toys  suggesting 
fun  and  frolic.  We  found  a  little 
soldier  boy  to  illustrate  "Fm  a 
Beautiful  Big  Red  Drum";  "Lady 
Button  Eyes"  became  very  real 
when  her  work  was  shown  by  a  tiny 
figure  locked  in  dreamland.  "Pit- 
typat  and  Tippytoe"  were  the  dar- 
lings of  the  school  for  several  days. 
They  were  two  baiby  figures  seated 
on  the  floor,  playing  with  numerous 
scattered  toys.  The  drawings  were 
quite  simple,  being  done  in  rough 
outline.  Children  are  so  responsive, 
and  pictures  appeal  to  them  so 
strongly  that  one  never  need  fear 
the  intended  suggestion  will  be  lost. 
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WELCOME   ADDRESS. 

Dear  Friends, 

We  welcome  you  to  our  school 
and  hope  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  great  man  we  are  to  talk  about 
to-day.  When  we  learned  our  first 
poem  written  by  Eugene  Field  we 
didn't  think  we  should  grow  to  love 
him  so  well  as  we  now  do!  But 
after  we  learned  to  sing  some  of  the 
beautiful  songs  and  to  recite  many 
of  the  poems  we  felt  sure  we  should 
never  forget  him,  and  then  we 
wanted  you  to  enjoy  him  with  us. 
Some  one  has  said  he  is  truly  the 
"little  folks'  poet."  Of  course  we 
cannot  understand  all  he  has  writ- 
ten, but  we  know  enough  to  make 
us  love  him  and  wish  to  learn  more 
of  him  when  we  are  older.  Wel- 
come everyone  to  the  "Hour  witli 
Eugene  Field." 

PART  I.      BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  1.  —  Eugene  Field  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September 
2, 1850.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  seven  years  old,  but  a  very  kind 
cousin  took  care  of  him  for  thirteen 
years.  He  went  to  several  colleges; 
one  in  the  east  and  two  in  the  west 
When  he  was  in  the  senior  class  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  he  re- 
ceived his  father's  fortune  and  this 
made  him  decide  to  travel  a  great 
deal. 

No.  2.  — When  Eugene  Field 
went  abroad  he  had  a  splendid  hol- 
iday. He  spent  nearly  all  of  his 
money;    and  perhaps  it  is  a  good 


thing  for  us  that  he  did  so,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  work  when  he  came 
back,  and  write  the  beautiful  stories^ 
and  poems. 

No.  3.  —  We  have  heard  many 
stories  which  make  us  know  how 
much  this  poet  belongs  to  us  —  to 
the  children,  I  mean.    Would  yoix 
like  to  hear  some  of  them?    I  kno"w 
you  would.    One  day  when  Eugene 
Field  was  riding  in  a  street-car  in 
Chicago,  a  very  poor  man  entered 
with  a  wife  and  bafby.     The  man 
had  heard  the   poet's   lecture  the 
night  before  and  was  helped  very- 
much  by  it.    He  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  for  the  baby  to  see  a 
great  man,  and  be  able  to  say  so  in 
after  years.    "Now  little  one,"  said 
the  father,  "I  want  you  to  look  at 
this  gentleman,  and  when  you  grow- 
up  you  will  be  glad  to  say  that  he 
spoke  to  you."    At  this  Mr.  Field 
took   the   baby   in   his   arms    and 
played  with  it  for  an  hour. 

No.  4.  —  My  story  is  much  more 
surprising  than  Belle's.  Just  think  f 
On  his  marriage  day  he  didn't  ap- 
pear when  he  was  expected!  His 
friends  went  to  look  for  him  and 
what  do  you  think  I  He  was  settling 
a  quarrel  that  had  happened  among 
some  street  children  over  a  game 
of  marbles.  There  he  was,  down 
on  his  knees,  listening  how  the 
quarrel  had  begun.  Of  course^ 
when  he  saw  his  friends  he  remem- 
bered that  it  was  his  wedding  day^ 
and  that  he  must  attend  to  more 
pleasant  duties. 
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No.  5.  —  Eugene  Field  lived  a 
very  happy  home  life.  He  loved  to 
romp  with  his  children.  Most  of 
them  were  boys  and  the  father  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  the  biggest  boy 
of  all.  Some  one  has  said  that  he 
could  understand  perfectly  what 
children  loved  best  to  play,  and 
what  kind  of  stories  pleased  them 
most.  Something  very  sad  hap- 
pened in  the  family  life.  A  dear  lit- 
tle boy  died  very  suddenly  and  the 
poem  we  have  learned  tells  about 
him. 

(School.)    Little  Boy  Blue. 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with 
dust, 
But  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 
And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with 
rust. 
And   the  musket  molds   in   his 
hands. 
Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog 
was  new, 
And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair; 
And  that  was  the  time  when  our 
Little  Boy  Blue 
Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

"Now,  don't  you  go  till  I  come," 
he  said, 
"And  don't  you  make  any  noise!" 
So,  toddling  oflf  to  his  trundle-bed. 

He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys; 
And,  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel 
song 
Awakened  our  Little  Boy  Blue — 
Oh!   the  years  are  many,  the  years 
are  lone. 
But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true  I 

Aye,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they 
stand, 

Each  in  the  same  old  place  — 
Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand. 

The  smile  of  a  little  face; 


And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  the 
long  years  through 
In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 
What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy 
Blue, 
Since  he   kissed  them  and  put 
them  there. 

No.  6.  —  This  poem  shows  how 
Eurene  Field  could  talk  about  sad 
things,  but  he  could  also  make  peo- 
ple laugh  a  great  deal  and  has  writ- 
ten many  funny  poems  for  little 
people  about, 

PART  II.  FAIRIES,  FUN  AND  PROUC. 

No.  1.— Good  Children  Screet. 

There's  a  dear  little  home  in  Good 
Children  Street 
My  heart  turneth  fondly  to-day 

Where  tinkle  of  tongues,  and  pat- 
ter of  feet 
Make  sweetest  of  music  at  play; 

Where  the  sunshine  of  love  illum- 
ines each  face 

And  warms  every  heart  in  that  old- 
fashioned  place. 

For  dear  little  children  go  romping 

about 
With   dollies  and  tin  tops  and 

drums, 
And,    my!     how    they    frolic    and 

scamper  and  shout 
Till  bedtime  too  speedily  comes  I 
Oh,  days  they  are  golden  and  days 

they  are  fleet 
With  little  folk  living  in  Good  Chil- 

dren  Street. 

See  here  comes  an  army  with  guns 
painted  red 
And  swords,  caps  and  plumes  of 
all  sorts; 
The  captain  rides  gaily  and  proudly 
ahead 
On  a  stick-horse  that  prances  and 
snorts! 
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Oh,  legions  of  soldiers  you're  cer- 

,     tain  to  meet  — 
Nice     make-believe     soldiers  —  in 
Good  Children  Street. 

And  yonder  Odette  wheels  her  dolly 

about  — 
Poor  dolly!   Tm  sure  she  is  ill, 
For  one  of  her  blue  china  eyes  has 

dropped  out 
And    her    voice    is   asthmatic'lv 

shrill. 
Then,  too,  I  oibserve  she  is  minus 

her  feet, 
Which  causes  much  sorrow  in  Good 

Children  Street 

«       4c       *       4c 

But  when  falleth  night  over  river 
and  town. 
Those    little    folk    vanish    from 
sight, 
And  an  angel  all  white  from  the  sky 
cometh  down 
And  guardeth  the  bafbes  through 
the  night. 
And  singeth  her  lullabies  tender  and 

sweet 
To  the  dear  little  children  in  Good 
Children  Street. 
♦     *     ♦     ♦ 
No.  2.  — The  Sugar  Plum  Tree. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Sugar 
Plum  Tree? 
'Tis  a  marvel  of  great  renown! 
It  blooms  on  the  shore  of  the  Solli- 
pop  sea 
In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town; 
The  fruit  that  it  beat's  is  so  won- 
drously  sweet 
(As  those  who  have  tasted  it  say) 
That  good  little  children  have  only 
to  eat 
Of  that  fruit  to  be  happy  next  day. 

When  you've  got  to  the  tree,  you 
would  have  a  hard  time 
To  capture  the  fruit  which  I  sing; 

The  tree  is  so  tall  that  no  person 
could  climb 


To  the  boughs  where  the  sugar- 
plums swing! 
But  up  in  that  tree  sits  a  chocolate 
cat 
And  a  ginger-bread  dog  prowls 
below 
And  this  is  the  way  you  contrive  to 
get  at 
Those  sugar-plums  tempting  you 
so: 

You  say  but  a  word  to  that  ginger- 
bread dog 
And  he  barks  with  such  terrible 
zest 
That  the  chocolate  cat  is  at  once  all 
agog, 
As  her  swelling  proportions  at- 
test. 
And  the  chocolate  cat  goes  cavort- 
ing around 
From  this  leafy  limb  unto  that, 
And   the    sugar-plums   tumble    of 
course  to  the  ground  — 
Hurrah  for  that  chocolate  cat! 

There  are  marsh  mallows,gtimdrops 
and  peppermint  canes, 
With  stripings  of  scarlet  or  gold. 
And  you  carry  away  of  the  treasure 
that  rains 
As  much  as  your  apron  can  hold. 
So  come,  little  child,  cuddle  closer 
to  me 
In  your  dainty  white  night-cap 
and  gown 
And  ril  rock  you  away  to  that  Su- 
gar Plum  Tree 
In  the  garden  of  Shut-Eye  Town. 

No.  3.  — The  Doll's  Wooing. 

The  little  French  doll  was  a  dear 

little  doll 

Tricked    out   in    the    sweetest    of 

dresses; 

Her  eyes  were  of  hue 

A  most  delicate  blue 

And  dark  as  the  night  were  her 

tresses; 
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Her   dear  little  mouth  was  fluted 

and  red, 
And  this  little  French  doll  was  so 

very  well  bred 
That  whenever  accosted  her  little 

mouth     said,     "Mamma! 

Mammal" 

The  stockinet  doll  with  one  arm  and 
one  leg 

Had  once  been  a  handsome  young 
fellow. 
But  now  he  appeared 
Rather  frowzy  and  bleared 

In  his  torn  regimentals  pf  yellow. 

Yet  his  heart  gave  a  curious  thump 
as  he  lay 

In  a  little  toy  cart  near  the  window 
one  day 

And  he  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  that 
French  dolly  say,  "Mam- 
ma! mamma!" 

He  listened  so  long  and  he  listened 
so  hard 

That  anon  he  grew  ever  so  tender, 
For  its  everywhere  known 
That  the  feminine  tone 

Gets  away  with  all  masculine  gender! 

He  up  and  he  wooed  her  with  sol- 
dierly zest, 

But  all  she'd  reply  to  the  love  he 
professed 

Were  i]\€se  plaintive  words  (which 
perhaps  you  have  guessed) 
"Mamma!  mamma!" 

Her  mother  —  a  sweet  little  lady  of 

five  — 
Vouchsafed  her  parental  protection, 
And  although  stockinet 
Wasn't  blue-blooded  yet 
She  really  could  make  no  objection! 
So  soldier  and  dolly  were  wedded 

one  day. 
And  a  moment  ago  as  I  journeyed 

that  way 
I'm  sure  that  I  heard  a  wee  baby 

voice       say,       "Mamma ! 

mamma!" 


No.  4.  — The  Drum. 

I'm  a  beautiful  red,  red  drum. 

And  I  train  with  the  soldier  boys; 
As  up  the  street  we  come 

Wonderful  is  our  noise. 
There's  Tom,  and  Jim,  and  Phil, 

And  Dick,  and  Nat,  and  Fred, 
While  Widow  Guttler's  Bill 

And  I  march  on  ahead. 
With  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat 

And  a  tum-titty-um-tum-tum  — 
Oh,  there's  bushels  of  fun  in  that 

For  boys  with  a  little  red  drum  I 

The  Injuns  came  last  night 

While  the  soldiers  were  abed, 
And  they  gobbled  a  Chinese  kite 

And  off  to  the  woods  they  fled! 
The  woods  are  the  cherry-trees 

Down  in  the  orchard  lot. 
And  the  soldiers  are  marching  to 
sieze 

The  booty  the  Injuns  got. 
With  a  tum-titty-um-tum-tum, 

And  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat. 
When  soldiers  marching  come 

Injuns  had  better  scat! 

Step  up  there,  little  Fred, 

And  Charley  have  a  mind! 
Jim  is  as  far  ahead 

As  you  two  are  behind! 
Ready  with  gun  and  sword 

Your  valorous  work  to  do  — 
Yonder  the  Injun  horde 

Are  lying  in  wait  for  you, 
And  their  hearts  go  pitapat 

When  they  hear  the  soldiers  come 
With  a  r-r-rat-tat-tat 

And  a  tum-titty-um-tum-tum ! 

Course  it's  all  in  play! 

The  skulking  Injun  crew 
That  hustled  the  kite  away 

Are  little  white  boys  like  you! 
But  "honest"  or  "just  in  fun" 

It  is  all  the  same  to  me ; 
And  when  the  battle  is  won 
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Home  once  again  march  we  with 
a   r-r-rat-tat  and   a   tum- 
ti  tty-um-tum-tum ; 
And  there's  glory  enough  in  that 

For  the  boys  with  their  little  red 
drum! 

No.  5.  —  The  Fly-Away  Horse. 

Oh  what  a  wonderful  horse,  is  the 
Fly-Away  Horse  — 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  him  be- 
fore; 
Perhaps  while  you  slept,  his  shadow 

has  swept 
Through  the  moonlight  that  floats 

on  the  floor. 
For  it's  only  at  night  when  the  stars 

twinkle  bright, 
That  the  Fly-Away  Horse,  with  a 

neigh, 
And  a  pull  at  his  rein  and  a  toss  of 
his  mane, 
Is  up  on  his  heels  and  away! 
Tlie  Moon  in  the  sky, 
As  he  gallopeth  by. 
Cries:    "Oh,  what  a  marvellous 
sight!" 
And  the  Stars  in  dismay 
Hide  their  faces  away 
In  the  lap  of  old  Grandmother 
Night. 

4c       ;(c       •       • 

And   th«    Fly-Away   Horse   seeks 
those  far-away  lands 
You    little    folks    dream    of    at 
night  — 
Where     candy-trees     grow,     and 
honey  brooks  flow, 
And  corn-fields  with  popcorn  are 
white; 
And  the  beasts  in  the  wood  are  ever 
so  good 
To     children     who    visit    them 
there  — 
What  glory  astride  of  a  lion  to  ride, 
Or  to  wrestle  around  with  a  bear! 
The  monkeys,  they  say: 
"Come  on,  let  us  play," 


And  they  frisk  in  the  cocoanut- 
trees; 
While  the  parrots  that  ding- 
To  the  peanut-vines,  sing 
.  Or   converse    with   comparative 
ease. 

Off!    scamper  to  bed  —  you  shall 
ride  him  to-night, 
For  as    soon    as    you've    fallen 
asleep. 
With  a  jubilant  neigh  he  shall  bear 
you  away 
Over  forest  and  hillside  and  deep ! 
But  tell  us,  my  dear,  all  you  see  and 
you  hear 
In    those    beautiful    lands    over 
there. 
Where  the  Fly-Away  Horse  wings 
his  far-away  course 
With  the  wee  one  consigned  to 
his  care. 
Then  grandma  will  cry 
In  amazement:   "Oh,  my  I" 
And  she'll  think  it  could  never 
be  so; 
And  only  we  two 
Shall  know  it  is  true  — 
You  and  I,  little  precious!   shall 
know! 

No.  6.  — The  Night  Wind. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind  %o 
"Yooooo"? 
Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear; 
It  seems  to  chill  you  through  and 
through 
With  a  strange   and   speechless 
fear. 
'Tis   the  voice   of  the   night   that 
broods  outside 
When  folks  should  be  asleep, 
And  many  and  many's  the  time  I've 

cried 
To  the  darkness  brooding  far  and 
wide 
Over  the  land  and  the  deep 
"Whom   do   you    want,    O    lonely 
night, 
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I  That  you   wail  the   long   hours 

'  through?" 

And    the   night  would   say   in   its 
ghostly  way: 
"Yooooo!  Yooooo!  Yooooo!" 

My  mother  told  me  long  ago 

(When  I  was  a  little  tad) 
That  when  the  wind  went  wailing  so 

Somebody  had  been  bad; 
And  then,  when  I  was  snug  in  bed, 

Whither  I  had  been  sent. 
With  blankets  pulled  up  round  my 

head, 
I'd  think  of  what  my  mother'd  said, 

And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant! 
And  "Who's  been  bad  to-day?"  I'd 
ask 

Of  the  wind  that  hoarsely  blew. 

And   the   voice  would    say   in   its 

meaningful  way: 

"Yooooo!  Yooooo!  Yooooo  I" 

That  this  was  true  I  must  allow  — 

You'll  not  believe  it  though! 
Yes,  though  I'm  quite  a  model  now, 

I  was  not  always  so. 
And  if  you  doubt  what  things  I  say, 

Suppose  you  make  the  test; 
Suppose   when    you've   been    bad 

some  day 
And  up  to  bed  you're  sent  away 

From  mother  and  the  rest  — 
Suppose  you  ask,  "Who  has  been 
bad?" 

And  then  you'll  hear  what's  true; 
For  the  wind  will  moan  in  its  rue- 
fulest  tone: 

"Yooooo!  Yooooo!  Yooooo!" 

Other  suitable  recitations  are: 

Pittypat  and  Tippytoe, 

The  Naughty  Doll, 

Fairy  and  Child, 

Child  and  Mother, 
from  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum." 

The  Duel, 

Little  Miss  Brag, 

The  Ride  to  Bumpville, 
from  "Love  Songs  of  Childhood." 


PART  III.     HUSHABY,  LUI<LABY. 

( School )  —  Dutch  Lullaby.  Mu- 
sic by  Reginald  de  Koven  in  Songs 
of  Childhood,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  N.  Y. 

Recitation  (School)— The  Shut- 
Eye  Train. 

Come,  my  little  one,  with  me! 
There  are  wondrous  sights  to  see 
As  the  evening  shadows  fall; 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown, 

Don't  detain 

The  Shut-Eye  Train  — 
"Ting-a-lin^;"!   the  bell  it  goeth, 
"Toot-toot'^!    the  whistle  bloweth,. 
And  we  hear  the  warning  call: 
"All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town'T 

Over  hill  and  over  plain 

Soon  will  speed  the  Shut-Eye  train  t 

Through  the  blue  where  bloom  the 

stars 
And  the  Mother  Moon  looks  down 
We'll  away 
To  land  of  Fay  — 
Oh,  the  sights  that  we   shall  see 

there ! 
Come,  my  little  one, with  me  there — 

there  — 
'Tis  a  goodly  train  of  cars  — 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town! 

«        :tc        Xe        « 

Heavy  are  your  eyes,  my  sweet. 
Weary  are  your  little  feet  — 
Nestle  closer  up  to  me 
In  your  pretty  cap  and  gown; 

Don't  detain 

The  Shut-Eye  train! 
"Ting-a-ling!"  the  bell  it  goeth, 
"Toot-toot!"  the  whistle  bloweth. 
Oh,  the  sights  that  we  shall  see! 
All  aboard  for  Shut-Eye  Town! 

Song  ( School )  — ^Japanese  Lul- 
laby. Music  by  Wm.  Neil,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  or  by  Reginald  de  Koven 
in  Songs  of  Childhood,  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  N.  Y. 
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.  Recitation — Lady  Button  Eyes. 

When  the  busy  day  is  done, 
Ai)d  my  weary  little  one 
Rocketh  gently  to  and  fro; 
When  the  night  winds  softly  blow, 
And  the  crickets  in  the  glen 
Chirp  and  chirp  and  chirp  again: 
When  upon  the  haunted  green 
Fairies  dance  around  their  queen — 
Then  from  yonder  misty  skies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 


Layeth  she  her  hands  upon 

My  dear  weary  little  one, 

And  those  white  hands  overspread 

Like  a  veil  the  curly  head, 

Seem  to  fondle  and  caress 

Every  little  silken  tress; 

Then  she  smooths  the  eyelids  down 

Over  those  two  eyes  of  brown  — 

In  such  soothing  tender  wise 

Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes. 


Dearest,  feel  upon  your  brow 
That  caressing  magic  now; 
For  the  crickets  in  the  glen 
Chirp  and  chirp  and  chirp  again^ 
While  upon  the  haunted  green 
Fairies  dance  around  their  queen. 
And  the  moonbeams  hover  o'er 

Plaything  sleeping  on  the  floor 

Hush,  my  sweet!  from  yonder  skies 
Cometh  Lady  Button-Eyes! 

Song  by  the  School — The  Rock- 
a^by-Lady,  Music  by  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ in  "Songs  of  Qiildhood/* 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


We  are  glad  to  inform  our  read- 
ers that  Prof.  Mills  is  recovering- 
from  a  long  illness,  and  that  he  will 
have  one  of  his  helpful  arithmetic 
articles  ready  in  time  for  the  May 
Monthly. 
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Educational  Press  Association  of 
America. 

Papbr.  Postopficb. 

American  Primary  Teacher Boston,  Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal 

.* Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Journal  of  Education .  .St.  I^uis,  Mo. 

Colorado  School  Journal Denver,  Colo. 

Sducation Boston,  Mass. 

Bdncational  News Newark,  Del. 

Rdocational  Review New  York,  N.  Y 


Qducaticmal  Journal Toronto,  Can. 

Florida  School  Exponent Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Indiana  School  Journal Indianapolis,  Indi 

Interstate  Review Danville,  111. 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Journal  of  Pedagogy Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  News Springfield,  Mas& 

Michigan  Moderator Lansing,  Mich. 

Midland  Schools  Des  Moines,  la. 

Missouri  School  Journal Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education — 

Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  Journal  of  Education  . . . 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly Columbus,  Ohio. 

Pacific  Educational  Journal. San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal Lancaster,  Pa. 

Popular  Educator Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Masa. 

Primary  School New  York,  N.Y. 

Public  School  Journal Bloomington,  III. 

School  Bulletin Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  Review Chicago,  111. 

Southern  Schools Lexington,  Ky. 

Teachers'  Institute New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teachers'  World New  York,  N.  Y. 

Texas  School  Journal Austin,  Texas. 

Western  School  Journal Topeka,  Kansas. 

Western  Teacher Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. Madison,  Wis. 


State  Association  —  Put-in- 
Bay,  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1, 
1898. 

National  Educational  As- 
sociation —  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  7-12,  1898. 

Be  sure  to  read  State  Director 
F.  B.  Dyer's  statements  regarding 
the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  editor  can  heartily  endorse  all 
that  he  says  regarding  the  Nor- 
mandie,  which  has  been  selected 
for  Ohio  Headquarters.  Those 
who  intend  to  stop  at  the  Norman- 
die  should  send  in  their  names 
soon,  and  get  the  number  of  the 
room  assigned. 
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The  trip  to  Washington  will  not 
be  an  expensive  one.  It  can  be 
made  for  a  total  expense  of  |25  or 
f30.  We  hope  in  the  May  Monthly 
to  be  able  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  rates  in  private 
boarding  houses,  with  which  Wash- 
ington is  abundantly  supplied. 
"On  to  Washington!"  should  be 
the  motto  of  Ohio  teachers. 


NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

[  Reported  by  Geo.  W.  Alio  way.] 

The  N.  E.  O.  T.  A.  held  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  session  in  the 
Board  of  Education  rooms,  Cleve- 
land, Saturday,  February  26,  1898. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  10:30  a.  m.  by  the  President, 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Ready,  of  Paines- 
ville.  After  prayer,  routine  busi- 
ness was  taken  up.  Supt.  R.  H. 
Kinnison,  of  Wellington,  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  verbal  communication  from 
Prof.  Reuben  McMillan,  of  Can- 
field,  was  delivered  to  the  associa- 
tion by  W.  W.  Weaver,  principal 
of  the  Canfield  Normal  College. 
Principal  Weaver  was  directed  by 
the  association  to  extend  its  sincere 
and  fraternal  greetings  to  Father 
McMillan. 

A  letter  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  association  to  meet  at  Ober- 
lin  was  received  from  H.  C.  King, 
of  that  place,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Miss  Julia  W.  Cochrane,  of  Ak- 


ron, then  gave  a  talk  on  reading-. 
Her  remarks  were  excellent  and  to 
the  point.  She  emphasized  the  fact 
that  while  the  selections  may  be  the 
finest,  and  the  pupil's  preparation 
the  most  excellent,  yet  after  all,  the 
greatest  and  best  success  lies  in  the 
personality  of  the  teacher's  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Methods  or  Principles"  was 
presented  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy,  of  Norwalk. 
A  great  truth  put  forth  by  the 
speaker  is,  that  a  principle  should 
not  be  forsaken  for  a  method. 

At  this  point  in  the  program. 
Prof.  N.  Coe  Stewart  marshaled  in 
a  large  company  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  Cleveland 
schools,  and  the  association  was 
treated  to  several  vocal  selections 
skillfully  and  pleasingly  rendered 
by  this  gathering  of  young  people. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  peo- 
ple are  warmed  and  cheered  by 
song,  and  especially  when  it  is 
poured  forth  from  the  innocent  and 
over-flowing  hearts  of  young  peo- 
ple. This  pleasing  feature  of  the 
program  was  followed  by  another 
very  interesting  topic — "A  Class 
Exercise  in  Elementary  Physics," 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lottie 
Hirsch,  of  Cleveland. 

An  interesting  and  beautiful  end- 
ing to  the  day's  program  was  an 
address  by  Supt.  F.  Treudley,  of 
Youngstown,  on  "The  Sources  of 
a  Teacher's  Power."  Mr.  Treud- 
ley said  in  his  address :     "A  person 
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who  holds  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence or  school  exhibits  his  power," 
and  the  truth  of  the  statement  was 
never  more  clearly  verified  than  it 
was  while  Mr.  Treudley  was  speak- 
ing. 

Among  the  many  good  things 
said,  were,  in  substance,  the  follow- 
ing: Goodness  is  goodness  the 
world  over,  and  they  who  possess 
it  have  the  power.  Goodness  abides 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  children, 
therefore  we  should  present  the 
good  side  of  life  to  our  children. 

Teachers  must  lift  themselves 
above  the  little  troubles  of  the  day 
to  the  Source  of  all  blessings.  Man 
is  more  than  his  utterances.  It  is 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  if 
we  are  underlings. 

The  Superintendents'  Round  Ta- 
ble was  revived,  and  a  very  enthu- 
siastic session  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  February  25,  with  Supt. 
L.  H.  Jones,  of  Qeveland,  presid- 
ing. Supt.  Jones  was  unanimously 
elected  to  preside  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  department  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


CASTERH  OHIO  AND  WESTERN   WEST 
VIRGINIA  TABLE. 

The  Round  Table  of  Teachers, 
Principals,  and  Superintendents  of 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  West 
Virginia  held  its  spring  sessions  at 
Wdlsburg,  W.  Va.,  March  3,  4, 
and  5.  The  atendance  of  superin- 
tendents was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
but  the  discussions  were  bright  and 
spirited  from  first  to  last.     Dr.  W. 


J.  Holland,  Chancellor  of  the  West- 
em  University  of  Pennsylvanina, 
delivered  a  popular  address  Friday 
evening  on  the  subject,  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Public  Schools  to  the 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning." 
The  address  was  full  of  good  things 
and  was  appreciated  by  an  attentive 
audience.  The  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Institutes,  appointed  at 
the  Bellaire  meeting,  made  its  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  with  the 
resolution  that  it  be  published  in 
the  Ohio  Eucational  Monthly 
and  the  West  Virginia  School  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  Chamberlain,  Dean  of 
Marietta  College,  as  Chairman, 
submitted  the  report.  ^  Other  com- 
mittees reported,  and  Steubenville 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  October 
next,  and  Supts.  H.  N.  Mertz,  of 
Steubenville,  J.  L.  McDonald,  of 
Wellsville,  and  W.  H.  Anderson,  of 
Wheeling,  were  selected  as  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

report    of    committee   on 
teachers'  institutes. 

1.  That  the  Institute  continue 
one  week. 

2.  That  not  more  than  one  in- 
structor, not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character,  aims,  and  needs 
of  the  schools  in  the  county,  be  em- 
ployed. 

3.  That  the  program  of  the  In- 
stitute be  arranged  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  sent  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county  at  least  six 
months  before  the  Institute  con- 
venes. ■ 
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4.  That  syllabi  of  the  work  in- 
dicated on  the  programs  be  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  teachers  with  the 
programs. 

5.  That  not  more  than  two 
hours  per  day  be  given  to  lectures 
before  the  entire  body  of  teachers; 
and  that  the  remaining  hours  be 
devoted  to  class-room  instruction, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  daily 
program : 

8:45-9:00.     Opening    exercises. 

9:00-10:00.  Lecture  before  en- 
tire Institute. 

10:00-11:00.  Class-room  in- 
struction;  two  classes  in  Arithmetic. 

11:00-12:00.  Class-room  in- 
struction; two  classes  in  Grammar. 
12 :00-2 :00.    Intermission. 

2:00-3:00.  Lecture  before  Insti- 
tute. 

3:00-4:00.  Class-room  work; 
one  class  in  Physiology;  one  in 
Civics. 

A  similar  program  might  be  ar- 
ranged including  Reading,  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Pedagogy,  Psy- 
chology. These  two  programs 
would  cover  a  four  years*  course, 
and  teachers  who  had  completed 
satisfactorily  the  course  should  re- 
ceive a  certificate  to  that  effect. 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON. 

The  Ohio  man  is  like  Caesar, — 
what  he  sees  he  always  conquers 
and  usually  takes  away  with  him. 
Washington  is  ours.  The  best  ho- 
tel in  the  city  is  to  be  Ohio  head- 
quarters. 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  and 


the  State  Director  of  the  N.  E.  A* 
spent  a  few  days  recently  in  coxn^ 
pleting  arangements  at  the  Wash- 
ington end  of  the  line.  After  an 
examination  .of  the  leading  hotels^ 
the  Normandie  was  easily  first 
choice. 


The  Normandie,  Washington,  D.  C.     Ohio 
Headquarters,  N.  E.  A.,  Room  144. 

This  hotel  was  Blaine's  stopping 
place,  and  the  place  where  Vice 
President  Stevenson's  daughter 
was  married.  The  names  of  many 
of  our  most  prominent  men  are  to 
be  found  on  the  register.  Only  the 
best  is  good  enough  for  Ohio  teach- 
ers. 

Tlie  Normandie  is  half  a  square 
from  the  National  Headquarters  at 
the  Arlington,  two  squares  from 
the  White  House,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  many  of  the  places 
of  interest,  such  as  the  Treasury 
Department,  Army  and  Navy  De- 
partment, Patent  Office,  Smithso- 
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nian.  National  Museum,  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  and  Washington  Mon- 
ument. The  hotel  faces  McPher- 
son  Square,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  large  statue  (made  out  of  can- 
non) of  the  gallant  Ohio  officer 
after  whom  the  park  is  named.  It 
is  therefore  our  square  and  we  have 
simply  claimed  our  own. 

Every  teacher  from  Ohio  who  at- 
tends the  N.  E.  A.  will  want  to 
drop  in  every  day  and  see  his 
friends,  get  his  mail,  find  out  the 
whereabouts  of  those  whom  he  is 
in  hunt  of,  consult  maps,  guide- 
books, time  cards,  etc.  Every  one 
should  order  his  mail  sent  to  the 
Normandie,  and  call  early  and  reg- 
ister his  location  in  the  city. 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  de- 
sires to  present  this  Headquarters 
to  Ohio  teachers  with  the  compli- 
,  ments  of  the  Monthly.  Whether 
the  State  Director  will  permit  the 
editor  to  gratify  his  desire  is  an- 
other question. 

The  Normandie's  rates  are  |5.00 
to  17.00  a  day,  but  for  this  meeting 
teachers  will  receive  the  concession 
of  a  |2.50  a  day  rate,  provided  two 
occupy  a  room. 

Those  who  desire  to  stop  at  ho- 
tels cannot  improve  on  this. 

Washington  is  a  city  of  hotels 
and  boarding  ^houses.  Teachers 
can  obtain  rates  for  rooms  from  50 
cents  upward  at  private  houses  and 
from  75  cents  upward  at  hotels. 

The  Monthly  will  give  further 
particulars  in  next  issue.  Teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  secure  rooms 


in  advance  and  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  Write  to  A.  A.  O'Neill^ 
Secretary  General  Committee  oa 
Arrangements,  Board  of  Trade^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  stating  what 
you  are  willing  to  pay. 

The  Ohio  manager  will  issue  a 
circular  Containing  all  necessary  in- 
formation as  soon  as  the  General 
Committee  at  Washington  have 
completed  their  arrangements,  pre- 
sumably by  May  1. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  active 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Ohio 
will  consider  himself  a  committee 
to  show  the  teachers  of  his  locality 
the  importance  of  this  meeting, 
which  promises  to  be  the  largest 
ever  held,  and  the  opportunity  it 
offers  at  a  very  slight  expense  to 
see  the  most  wonderful  city  in 
America. 

A  week's  visit  to  Washington  is 
almost  equal  to  a  year's  education. 
F.  B.  Dyer, 
State  Director  and  Manager. 


TO   VENABLE. 

[The  following  graceful  tribute  to 
a  Cincinnati  poet,  from  the  pen  of 
Tom  Moore,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Sun,  while  it  does  honor  to  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Last  Flight,"  proves 
that  our  Irish  laureate  of  Jackson 
county  possesses  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  genial  art  which  makes 
illustrious  the  bard  of  the  Irish 
melodies,  whose  name  he  bears.] 

Bards'    and    minstrels'    rede    and 

rhyme. 
Thro'  the  years  of  fleeting  time, 
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Fill  my  soul  with  joy  or  sadness, 
Holy  calm,  or  love's  wild  madness; 
But  there  is  a  living  singer 
Whom  I  better  love  to  hear 
Thrum  his  lyre  with  fascile  finger, 
Scenes  renewing,  long  obscure, 
Sing  of  love,  and  bring  it  near. 
Like  some  ancient  troubadour. 

Once  we  joy-ed  a  night  together. 
While  without  was  bitter  weather. 
And  the  storm's  wild  cavalry 
Thundered  by  unceasingly; 
But  within  were  warmth  and  cheer, 
Saint  and  sa^ge  and  warrior  came. 
Came  and  lingered  gently  near, 
f     While  the  Poet  tuned  his  lyre 
To  the  epic  chords  of  fame 
With  a  master's  touch  of  fire. 

Then  by  distant  Amaurote, 
In  a  fragile  fairy  boat, 
Voyaged  we;  and  all  was  well. 
Still  the  master  wove  his  spell 
While  Gabriel  of  Schwartzenwald 
Eastward   sailed   to   tlje   Land   of 

Play, 
Where    a    mother's    sweet    voice 

called. 
Silent  grew  the  trembling  strings. 
But  in  memory,  alway. 
Will  I  hear  their  whisperings. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  blest 

night, 
When  my  soul  leaped  with  delight. 
What  time  the  poet  sang  to  me 
While  the  winds  wailed  drearily. 
Time  may  bring  his  weight  of  care, 
Fortune's  frown  on  me  be  cast, 
E'er  I  forget  that  music  rare. 
By     sighmg     wind-harps     swept 

along. 
Sweet  harmony,  all  unsurpassed, 
Will  Venable's  full-throated  song. 
Tom  Moore. 
December  1,  1897. 


BOXWELL  AND  WORKMAN  UWS. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Box- 
well  and  Workman  Laws  have  been 
the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
wherever  and  whenever  the  coun- 
try schools  have  been  under  con- 
sideration. As  a  rule  the  Boxwell 
Law  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  people.  Under  its  provisions 
nearly  30,000  boys  and  girls  have 
presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, about  fifty  per  cent  of  whom 
have  received  certificates  of  en- 
trance into  the  different  high 
schools  of  the  State.  The  provis- 
ion of  this  law  which  permits,  but 
does  not  compel  township  boards 
of  education  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
the  successful  applicants  in  some 
high  school,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  adverse  criticism,  some 
persons  going  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  unless  the  payment  of  such 
tuition  were  made  mandatory,  the 
law  would  be  of  no  consequence. 
The  majority,  however,  have  con- 
sidered the  law  a  great  benefit  to  the 
country  schools,  even  if  the  tuition 
were  not  paid  by  a  single  board,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  encouraged 
more  systematic  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  in  many 
townships.  For  some  reason  the 
opinion  quite  generally  prevails 
that  the  law  has  been  recently 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  mandatory.  Such 
is  not  the  case.    An  amendment  of 
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this  character  did  pass  the  House, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  at  length  in 
this  article.  While  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  mandatory 
payment  of  the  tuition  would  be 

I  helphil  to  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  attempt  to  secure  a 
high  school    education,    yet   it   is 

i  feared  by  some  that  such  payment 
might  result  in  a  decrease  of  the 
salary  of  teachers,  especially  in 
those  counties  where  the  tax  dupli- 
cate is  small.  It  was  this  fear  that 
led  some  of  the  most  progressive 
members  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  vote  against  the  amendment 
making  the  payment  of  tuition 
mandatory.  The  outlook  now  is 
that  the  law  will  remain  unchanged, 

I     and   while    many    will    be    disap- 

I  pointed  at  this  outcome,  it  is  earn- 
estly urged  that  the  interest  in  this 
law,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  benefit  to  the  country 
schools  for  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  lag. 
Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
be  more  systematic  and  thorough 
iti  their  work,  pupils  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  have  a  defi- 
nite point  toward  which  to  direct 
their  efforts,  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion should  be  urged  to  adopt 
courses  of  study  in  all  the  town- 
ships, and  to  employ  superintend- 
ents, and  either  pay  the  tuition  of 

i      pupils  in  some  good  high  school  or 
establish  their  own  township  high 


schools  whenever  they  can  possibly 
afford  it. 

The  Workman  Law  has  been  the 
object  of  strong  opposition  ever 
smce  its  enactment.  Even  before 
it  went  into  effect,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repeal  it,  and  at  each  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  since 
the  attempt  has  been  renewed. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  criticism  was 
of  the  captious  sort  that  considers 
all  changes  of  any  kind  as  being 
evil  and  only  evil.  In  some  local- 
ities the  criticism  was  in  a  great 
measure  just  and  grew  out  of  a 
failure  to  enforce  the  law  either  in 
letter  or  spirit.  In  too  many  in- 
stances boards  of  education  had 
without  reason  equalized  the  sala- 
ries of  the  teachers,  paying  experi- 
enced and  successful  teachers  the 
same  salaries  as  inexperienced  and 
unsuccessful  ones.  This  naturally 
brought  about  opposition  to  the 
law  in  some  localities  from  some  of 
the  best  teachers.  In  many  in- 
stances the  law  was  credited  with 
reductions  in  salaries  wholly  due  to 
the  hard  times  or  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  natural  tend- 
ency of  this  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion was  toward  a  repeal  of  the  law 
which  the  friends  of  township  or- 
ganization and  supervision  which 
had  naturally  followed  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  its  proper  spirit, 
felt  would  be  a  long  step  backward. 
As  a  result  of  the  conflict  which 
nas  been  waging  for  the  past  five 
years  between  the  friends  and  op- 
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ponents  of  the  law,  a  compromise 
measure  known  as  the  amended 
"Brorein  Bill"  was  finally  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee.  This 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  House 
and  is  now  a  law.  Immediately 
upon  its  passage,  the  State  School 
Commissioner  issued  a  circular 
containing  the  new  law,  together 
with  a  few  notes  and  comments  ex- 
planatory of  its  provisions.  Nearly 
7,000  of  th€se  circulars  have  been 
sent  to  interested  parties  through- 
out the  State,  copies  being  mailed 
to  each  township  clerk,  superin- 
tendent, and  newspaper,  and  many 
being  distributed  through  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Comment  upon  the  new  law 
would  be  out  of  place  at  present. 
That  it  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to 
some  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  that 
it  may  help  to  relieve  some  of  the 
abuses  existing  under  the  Work- 
man Law  is  the  fond  hope  of  many, 
and  that  the  schools  may  be  more 
efficient  under  its  provisions  should 
be  the  wish  of  all. 

Knowing  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers are  interested  in  this  new  law, 
the  circular  before  referred  to  is 
published  in  full. 

Office  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner OF  Common  Schools. 

Columbus,  0,y  March  i6,  i8g8. 

To  Township  Clerks,  and  Others 

Interested: 

In  this  circular  will  be  found  the 
recently  amended  Township  School 
Law  ("Workman  Law"),  com- 
monly    known     in     its     present 


amended  form  as  the  "Brorein 
Law."  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  points: 

1.  No  change  has  been  made 
in  the  manner  of  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Township  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. This  Board  remains  ex- 
actly the  same  as  under  the  "Work- 
man Law." 

2.  The  law  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  two  sub-directors  in  each 
sub-district.  Section  3916  makes 
very  plain  the  manner  in  which 
these  sub-directors  are  to  be  elect- 
ed, and  their  duties  are  plainly  out- 
lined in  sections  3918  and  4017. 

3.  Section  3920  makes  it  man- 
datory upon  the  president  of  the 
township  board  of  education  to  ap- 
point, at  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April,  at  least 
three  standing  committees  named 
therein.  The  duties  of  these  im- 
portant committees  are  plainly  out- 
lined in  this  section.  This  provis- 
ion of  the  law  is  especially  import- 
ant, and  should  receive  most  care- 
ful attention. 

4.  While  teachers  are  elected  by 
the  board  of  sub-directors,  such 
election  is  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  township  board  of  educa- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  4017. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
provision  of  this  section  requiring 
that  whenever  any  board  of  sub- 
directors  elects  a  teacher,  the  di- 
rector thereof  shall  at  once  file  a 
certificate  of  such  election,  signed 
by  at  least  two  members  of  such 
board,    with    the    township    clerk. 
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who  shall  refer  such  certificate  of 
election  to  the  standing  committee 
on  teachers,  etc. 

In  voting  upon  such  confirma- 
tion, the  roll  of  all  the  members 
composing  the  township  board  of 
education  must  be  called,  and  a 
record  of  the  names  of  those  voting 
"aye/'  and  the  names  of  those  vot- 
ing **no"  must  be  kept  as  provided 
in  section  3982.  [For  the  purpose 
of  easy  reference,  section  3982  is 
here  inserted,  together  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  syllabus  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  regarding 
it: 

Sec.  3982.  A  majority  of  the 
board  of  education  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  upon  a  motion  to  adoRt 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  property,  either  real 
or  personal,  or  to  employ  a  super- 
intendent, teacher,  janitor,  or  other 
employe,  or  to  elect  or  appoint  an 
officer,  or  to  pay  any  debt  or  claim, 
or  to  adopt  any  text-book,  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  call,  pub- 
licly, the  roll  of  all  the  members 
composing  the  board,  and  enter  on 
the  record  required  to  be  kept  the 
names  of  those  voting  "aye,"  and 
the  names  of  those  voting  "no;"  if 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  board  vote  "aye,"  the  president 
shall  declare  the  motion  carried; 
and  upon  any  motion  or  resolution 
any  member  of  the  board  may  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays,  and  there- 
upon the  clerk  shall  call  the  roll, 


and  record  the  names  of  those  vot- 
ing "aye"  and  those  voting  "no." 

1.  The  clause  in  section  3982 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to-wit: 
"Upon  a  motion  *  *  *  to 
employe  a  *  *  *  teacher  * 
*  *  members  composing  the 
board,  and  enter  on  the  record  re- 
quired to  be  kept  the  names  of 
those  voting  *aye,'  and  the  names 
of  those  voting  'no,'  is  a  mandatory 
provision,  and  must  be  strictly  pur- 
sued." 

2.  Where  the  minute  book  con- 
taining a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  board  of  education  shows  that 
all  the  members  of  the  board  were 
present;  that  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  teachers  was  car- 
ried by  unanimous  vote;  and  that 
an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
teacher  was  declared  elected  by 
unanimous  vote,  but  that  the  clerk 
did  not  call  the  roll  of  the  members, 
and  the  names  of  those  voting  "aye" 
were  not  entered  on  the  record,  the 
requirement  of  the  statute  was  not 
sufficiently  complied  with,  and  the 
election  was  invalid.  (Board  of 
Edu<;^tion  v.  Best.  33  Bulletin, 
102.)]. 

Full  information  regarding  the 
method  of  electing  teachers  will  be 
found  in  sections  3918  and  4017. 

5.  The  township  board  of  edu- 
cation has  entire  control  in  the  dis- 
missal of  teachers  and  other  ap- 
pointees.    (See  section  4017.) 

6.  Contracts  legally  made  with 
teachers  and  other  employes  pre- 
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vious  to  the  enactment  of  this  law 
are  valid,  and  will  stand  as  made. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  a  careful 
reading  of  the  law  in  its  present 
form  will  make  plain  all  its  provis- 
ions. Should  any  doubt  arise, 
however,  as  to  its  construction  or 
appHcation,  the  opinion  of  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  who  is  the  legal 
adviser  of  boards  of  education, 
should  be  sought. 

Very  respectfully, 
O.  T.  Corson, 
Commissioner. 


[Senate  Bill  No.  8.] 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  sections  3916»  3916,  3917,  3920, 
3922,  3927,  3978,  3981,  4017  and  4018, 
and  to  re-enact  and  amend  section 
3918,  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  Ohio. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  That  sections  3915,  3916, 
3917,  3920,  3922,  3927.  3981,  4017 
and  4018  be  amended,  and  that  sec- 
tion 3918  be  re-enacted  and 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3915.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion of  each  township  district  divi- 
ded into  sub-districts  shall  consist 
of  the  township  clerk,  and  one  di- 
rector elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  for  each  sub-district;  such 
board  shall  organize  on  the  third 
Monday  in  April  of  each  year  by 
electing  one  of  its  members  presi- 
dent. The  clerk  of  the  township 
shall  be  ex-oflScio  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  but  shall  have  no  vote  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie. 


Sec.     3916.    There     shall       be 
elected   by   ballot   on   the   second 
Monday  of  April,   1893,   in   each 
sub-district,  by  the  qualified  elect- 
ors thereof,  one  competent  person^ 
having    the    qualifications    of     an 
elector  therein,  to  be  styled  direc- 
tor.   Those  elected  shall  be  divided 
upon  the  third  Monday  of  April 
thereafter  by  lot,  into  three  classes 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible;  the  di- 
rectors of  the  first  class  shall  serve 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  second  class  for  two 
years,  and  the  directors  of  the  third 
class   for  three   years;   and   there 
shall  be  elected  on  the  second  Moii  - 
day  of  April,  1898,  in  each  sub-dis- 
trict,    by    the    qualified     electors 
thereof,    two    competent    persons,, 
having  the  qualifications  of  electors 
therein,  to  be  styled  suD-directors. 
In  all  sub-districts  where  directors 
are  elected  in  1898,  one  sub-director 
shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  and  one  for  the  term  of  two 
years;  in  all  sub-districts  where  di- 
rectors shall  be  elected  in  1899,  one 
sub-director  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  one  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  in  all  sub- 
districts  where   directors   shall  be 
elected  in  1900,   one  sub-director 
shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  and  one  for  the  term  of  three 
years.     All  elections  of  directors  or 
sub-directors    thereafter    shall    be 
*  held    on   the    second   Monday   of 
April,  and  all  directors  and  sub- 
directors  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified. 
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Sec.  3917.  The  director  of  each 
sub-district  shall  post  written  or 
printed  notices  in  three  or  more 
conspicuous  places  in  nis  sub-dis- 
trict, at  least  six  days  prior  to  the 
election,  designating  the  day  and 
hour  of  opening,  and  the  hour  of 
closing  the  election;  and  he  shall 
also  designate  whether  a  director 
or  sub-director  shall  be  elected. 
The  election  shall  be  held  at  the 
usual  place  of  holding  school  meet- 
ings in  the  sub-district;  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  organized  by  appoint- 
ing a  chairman  and  secretary,  who 
shall  act  as  judges  of  the  election 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  which 
oath  or  affirmation  may  be  admin- 
istered by  the  director  of  the  sub- 
district,  or  any  other  person  compe- 
tent to  administer  such  an  oath,  or 
affirmation,  and  the  secretary  shall 
keep  a  poll-book  and  tally-sheet, 
which  shall  be  sigpied  by  the  judges, 
and  delivered  within  five  days  to  the 
clerk  of  the  township. 

Sec.  3918.  The  directors  and 
sub-directors  of  each  district  shall 
constitute  the  board  of  sub-direc- 
tors, two  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
which  the  director  shall  preside, 
and  record  their  proceedings  in  a 
book  that  shall  be  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  the  board  of  education, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  school 
meetings  held  in  tne  sub-district 
by  the  electors  thereof,  which  shall 
be  a  public  record;  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, when  so  recorded,  shall 


be  signe(i  hy  the  director;  if  the  di- 
rector be  ibsent,  either  of  the  sub- 
directors  may  officiate  in  his  place. 
The  board  of  sub-directors  shall 
hold  regular  sessions  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  April  and  August,  and 
may  meet  as  frequently  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  teachers;  but  no  teacher 
shall  be  elected  at  a  meeting  of 
which  due  notice  has  not  been 
given  to  each  member  of  the  board 
of  sub-directors,  either  personally, 
or  by  written  notice  left  at  his  resi- 
dence or  usual  place  of  business. 

Sec.  3*^20.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  hold  r«^gular  sessions  on 
the  third  Monday  of  April,  June, 
August,  October,  December  and 
February,  at  the  usual  places  of 
holdmg  township  elections,  or  at 
such  place  in  tne  immediate  vicinity 
thereof  as  may  be  convenient,  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or 
hold  special  meetings  at  any  other 
time  or  place  within  the  township, 
as  it  deems  desirable,  for  the  trans- 
action of  business;  which  special 
meeting  may  be  called  by  the  town- 
ship clerk,  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  or  by  two  or  more  members 
of  the  board,  but  each  member  ol 
the  board  must  be  duly  notified 
thereof  personally,  or  by  written 
notice  left  at  his  residence  or  usual 
place  of  business.  The  president 
of  each  board  of  education  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  April  shall  appoint  at  least 
three  standing  committees,  to  be 
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styled  respectively:  (1)  committee 
on  teachers  and  text-books;  (2) 
committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds;  (3)  committee  on  sup- 
plies; and  he  may  appoint  such 
other  committees  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers  and  text-books 
to  consider  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tions of  teachers  filed  by  the  boards 
of  sub-directors,  to  recommend 
.such  changes  in  text-books  or 
course  of  study,  or  addition  to 
school  libraries  as  may  be  desired 
from  time  to  time;  it  shall  be  the 
.duty  of  the  committee  on  buildings 
and  grounds  to  have  an  immediate 
oversight  of  all  buildings,  heating 
apparatus,  furniture,  school  sites 
and  repairs,  and  shall  make  reports 
in  reference  to  the  same  from  time 
to  time  to  the  board  of  education; 
it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  commit- 
tee on  supplies  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  fuel  and  ordinary 
.supplies  used  by  the  school  of  the 
township,  and  maKe  reports  to  the 
board  of  education  from  time  to 
time.  But  no  act  of  any  standing 
committee  shall  be  binding  on  the 
board  of  education  without  its  ap- 
proval. 

Sec.  3922.  When  the  board  con- 
solidates two  or  more  sub-districts 
into  a  new  sub-district,  or  estab- 
lishes a  new  sub-district  in  any 
other  way,  it  shall  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  qualified  electors 
resident  in  the  new  sub-district  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  one  direc- 


tor and  two  sub-directors  for  the 
same;  at  least  five  days  before  the 
time   fixed   for   the   meeting,    the 
board  shall  post,  in  three  of  the 
most  public  places  in  the  new  sub- 
district,  written  or  printed  notices 
stating  time,  place  and  object   of 
holding  the  meeting;  the  election 
shall  be  conducteo  as  provided   in 
this  chanter,  and  a  director  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  the  term,  which 
will  render  the  classes  of  directoi's 
most  equal,  from  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Monday  of  April 
next  preceding  the  organization  of 
the  new  suD-^istrict:  and  the  terms 
of  the  two  sub-directors  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  directors  and  sub- 
directors  of  sub-districts  so  consol- 
idated, shall  expire  at  the  time  such 
new  district  is  created. 

Sec.  3927.  When  a  special  dis- 
trict is  abandoned,  there  shall  be  an 
election  of  director  and  two  sub- 
directors,  as  provided  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  for  the  terms  directed  in 
section  3922.  The  clerk  of  the 
special  or  village  district  board 
shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township  board,  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  special  district  in. his 
custody,  and' notify  the  county  au- 
ditor, in  writing,  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict; the  treasurer  of  the  special  or 
village  district  board  shall  deliver 
to  the  treasurer,  of  the  township 
board  all  the  books,  papers  and 
money  of  the  special  or  village  dis- 
trict in  his  possession;  the  town- 
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ship  board  shall  complete  all  un- 
finished business  pertaining  to  the 
special  or  village  district;  any  debt 
contracted  dv  the  special  or  village 
district  board  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  money  transferred  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  township  board,  as  here- 
in provided,  and  out  of  the  money 
arising  from  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
special  or  village  district  board; 
and  if  such  funds  are  insufficient 
therefor,  the  remainder  shall  be 
paid  by  a  special  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  sub-district  so  created. 

Sec.  3978.  In  all  cases  of  tie 
votes  at  an  election  for  directors  or 
sub-directors,  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion shall  decide  the  election  by  lot; 
and  in  other  cases  of  failure  to  elect 
directors  or  sub-directors,  or  in 
cases  of  a  refusal  to  serve,  the  board 
shall  appoint. 

Sec.  3981.  Vacancies  in  any 
board  of  education,  or  vacancies  in 
the  office  of  sub-director  of  any  sub- 
district  arising  from  death,  non- 
residence,  resignation,  expulsion 
for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  failure  of 
a  person  elected  or  appointed  to 
qualify  within  ten  days  after  the  an- 
nual organization  or  after  his  ap- 
pointment, or  from  other  cause, 
which  occur  more  than  fifteen  days 
before  the  next  annual  election,  the 
board  shall  fill  within  ten  days  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  until 
the  next  annual  election,  when  a 
successor  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term;  provided,  such 
vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  board 
of  education   at  the  next   regular 


meeting,  as  prescribed  in  section 
3920. 

Sec.  4017.  Each  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  have  the  management 
and  control  of  public  schools  of  the 
district  with  full  power  to  appoint 
a  superintendent  and  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools,  a  su- 
perintendent of  buildings,  janitors 
and  other  employes,  and  fix  their 
salaries,  and  shall  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  which  salaries  may 
be  increased,  but  shall  npj  be  di- 
minished during  the  term  for  which 
the  appointment  is  made;  but  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
longer  time  than  that  for  which  a 
member  of  the  board  is  elected. 
And,  in  township  districts  divided 
into  sub-districts,  the  board  of  sub- 
directors  shall  elect  the  teachers  in 
their  respective  sub-districts,  but 
such  election  shall  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  education.  Whenever 
any  board  of  sub-directors  elects  a 
teacher,  the  director  thereof  shall 
at  once  file  a  certificate  of  such  elec- 
tion, signed  by  at  least  two  mem- 
bers of  such  board,  with  the  town- 
snip  clerk,  who  shall  refer  such  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  the  standing 
committee  on  teachers,  and  such 
committee  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  same  to  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  board  of  education  shall 
confirm  or  refuse  to  confirm  such 
election  at  its  next  regular  meeting 
after  the  filing  of  such  certificate  of 
election,  with  the  township  clerk. 
If  the  board  of  education  fails  to 
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confirm  the  teacher  elected  by  any 
board  of  sub-directors,  such  board 
of  sub-directors  shall  elect  another 
teacher  before  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  education; 
if  the  board  of  sub-directors  fail  to 
elect  a  teacher  for  their  school,  or 
if  the  board  of  education  shall  fail 
to  confirm  such  election  on  or  be- 
fore the  third  Monday  in  August  of 
any  year,  the  board  of  education 
shall  then  employ  a  teacher  for  such 
sub-district.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion may  dismiss  any  appointee  or 
any  teacher  for  inefficiency,  neglect 
of  duty,  immorality  or  improper 
conduct. 

Sec.  4018.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  township  board  of  educa- 
tion, prior  to  the  annual  election  on 
the  second  Monday  of  April,  and 
the  qualification  of  the  director  or 
directors  elected  thereat,  to  employ 
or  contract  to  employ  any  superin- 
tendent for  a  term  to  commence 
after  the  expiration  of  the  current 
school  year;  and  said  board  at  the 
end  of.  any  month,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  shall  giye  to  the  teacher 
or  superintendent  employed  by 
them  certificates  of  such  employ- 
ment and  of  the  services  rendered, 
addressed  to  the  township  clerk, 
who,  upon  presentation  thereof, 
and  compliance  by  such  teacher  or 
superintendent  with  the  proyisions 
of  section  4051,  shall  draw  orders 
on  the  township  treasurer  for  the 
amounts  certified  to  be  due,  in  fayor 
of  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  and 
the  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same. 


Section  2.    This  act  shall  take^ 
effect  on  its  passage. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

Goyernor  Bushnell  has  named 
Friday,  April  29,  as  Arbor  Day- 
On  March  24,  the  following  procla- 
mation was  issued: 

State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Dep't,  > 
Office  of  the  Governor,         y 

Arbor  Day  Proclamation. 

In  accordance  with  jthe  provis- 
ions of  law  and  the  now  well  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
of  deyoting  one  day  in  the  year  to 
the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  I,  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  do  hereby  set  apart 
and   designate    Friday,    April    29^ 

1898,  as 

arbor  day. 

Let  as  many  as  possible  partici- 
pate in  the  usual  exercises  of  this 
occasion,  each  contributing  his 
share  to  the  renewal  of  our  forest 
and  shade  trees,  thus  enhancing  the 
beauty  and  value  of  farms,  homes 
and  city  streets.  I  especially  com- 
mend the  observance  of  this  day  to 
those  in  charge  of  our  public 
schools,  with  a  view  to  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  the 
practical  value  and  wisdom  of  the 
work  sought  to  be  done. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and 
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caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  Columbus,  the  twen- 
ty-fourth day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  the 
one  Tiundred  and  twenty-second 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Asa  S.  Bushnell. 

By  the  Governor: 
Charles  Kinney,  Secretary  of 
State, 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  "The  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue" 
for  March,  1898,  is  full  of  interest 
and  value  to  all,  especially  to  teach- 
ers who  are  looking  forward  to  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  next 
July  to  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  The 
cuts  of  the  great  buildings,  the 
Washingfton  Monument,  and  the 
Wreck  of  the  Maine,  are  all  fine, 
and  the  descriptions  are  very  in- 
structive. Mr.  D.  S.  Wilder,  D.  P. 
A.  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Columbus, 
O.,  has  secured  a  large  supply  for 
distribution,  and  will  gladly  send  a 
copy  to  any  teacher  requesting  it. 

—  The  Waverly  Public  Schools 
celebrated  Washington's  birthday 
in  a  truly  patriotic  manner,  exer- 
cises of  an  appropriate  nature  being 
furnished  by  the  different  grades 
and  pupils. 

—  The  Columbus  Public  School 
Library  was  open  the  past  year 
306J  days;    119,802  volumes  were 


issued  from  the  circulating  depart- 
ment, and  21,888  volumes  were 
consulted  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment. A  brief  classification  of  the 
character  of  the  books  issued  will 
be  found  in  the  following  table: 


Issued 

Volumes 

Percent 

Philosophy,    Religion     aud 
Sociology 

PhiloIo|ry,    Science,    Useful 
and  Fine  Arts 

2,145 
2,781 

5,923 
85.999 
42,400 

1314 

10;979 
17,761 

2ja 

232 

I«ilerature.  including  Poetry 

and  the  Drama 

Prose  Fiction 

4i»4 
80j0& 

Juvenile  Fiction 

85^ 

German  and  French  Books. 
History,     Biography     and 

9.1d 

School  Classics 

14J8a 

Total 

119,802 

100,00 

—  We  are  indebted  to  some  un-. 
known  friend  for  a  printed  copy  of 
the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  on  "The  History  of  Pop- 
ular Education  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve." It  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  series  delivered  at  the 
Educational  Conference  held  in 
Cleveland  September  7  and  8,  1896. 

—  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
discussed  at  some  length  "Impartial 
Civil  War  Histories."  His  own  an- 
swer to  his  question,  "Where  is  the 
historian  who  is  able  to  rise  superior 
to  his  environment,  and  write  ju- 
diciously and  dispassionately  an 
account  of  the  Civil  War?"  con- 
tains a  high  compliment  to  Dr.  T. 
P.  Gordy  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  quote  what  this  distin- 
guished writer  says  on  the  subject: 

"I  know  of  but  two.     One  has 
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long  been  preparing  himself  for 
some  such  work,  and  his  latest  'Vir- 
ginia and  Her  Neighbors'  is  the 
latest  development  of  a  method  at 
once  scholarly,  candid  and  philo- 
sophical. The  other  is  the  author 
■of  'A  History  of  Political  Parties  in 
the  United  States,'  in  three  vol- 
umes—  a  work  as  remarkable  for 
its  broad  views  and  its  lack  of  all 
bias,  as  it  is  for  its  clear,  vigorous 
•diction.  One  is  Prof.  John  Fiske  of 
Harvard,  the  other  is  Prof.  J.  P. 
■Gordy,  a  name  which  probably  very 
few  readers  of  The  Review  of  Books 
and  Art  have  ever  heard,  for  the 
reason  that  his  work  was  obscurely 
•  published. 

"These  two  are  to-day  our  real 
historians." 

—  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  it  has  ever  been  our  privi- 
lege to  attend  was  the  tri-county  — 
Columbiana,  Trumbull,  and  Ma- 
honing —  meeting  held  at  Niles, 
March  11  and  12.  The  president, 
C.  A.  Manchester,  made  an  ideal  of- 
ficer, and  Supt.  Roller,  aided  by  his 
corps  of  teachers,  and  hosts  of 
friends  had  all  arrangements  so 
completely  made  that  every  one  was 
made  to  feel  at  home.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  and  the  inter- 
est throughout  the  meeting  was 
marked.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  Fri 
day  evening  session  was  occupied 
with  a  Symposium  on  Mutual 
Courtesies  of  (a)  Teachers  and  Pu- 
pils by  W.  W.  Weaver,  Canfield, 
(6)  Teachers  and  Parents  by  Supt. 


J.  H.  Craig,  Bristolville,  and  (r) 
Teachers  to  Teachers  by  Prin.  Jno. 
W.  McClenahan,  East  Palestine. 
This  was  followed  by  a  talk  on 
"Criticism  and  Commendation  of 
the  Public  §chool  Teacher"  by  the 
writer,  after  which  a  reception  was 
tendered  to  the  visiting  teachers  by 
the  Niles  teachers  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Building.  Excellent  music  was 
furnished  by  the  M.  E.  Church 
Choir,  Niles  City  Orchestra,  and 
the  ^olian  Quartette,  Niles. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  Sat- 
urday morning  was  delivered  by 
Prin.  W.  H.  C.  Newington,  to  which 
a  response  was  made  by  Pres.  C. 
A.  Manchester.  We  were  unable 
to  remain  throughout  the  Saturday 
session,  but  understand  that  the 
program  was  carried  out  in  full, 
addresses  being  made  by  Supt,  J. 
L.  McDonald  of  Wellsvilie  on  "The 
Organic  Relation  of  Studies  in  Hu- 
man Development,''  and  by  Prin. 
Geo.  F.  Jewett  of  Youngstown  on 
the  "Extent  to  Which  Science  Stud- 
ies may  be  Advantageously  Pur- 
sued in  Elementary  Schools." 
These  addresses  were  discussed  by 
Supt.  F.  Treudley  oi  Youngstown, 
Supt.  C.  E.  Carey  of  Warren 'and 
others. 

School  Commissioner-elect  Bone- 
brake  also  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Province  of  the  School  ami 
the  Work  of  the  Teacher,"  and 
Supt.  D.  F.  Grier  of  Cortland  read 
a  paper  on  "Methods  for  Securing 
Best  Results  of  O.  T.  R.  C,"  which 
was  discussed  by  Prin.  A.  F.  Camp- 
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bell  of  Canfield,  and  Supt.  J.  W. 
Moore  of  Leetonia. 

—  The  schools  of  Bucyrus,  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  J.  Bliss,  are 
makings  substantial  progress.  All 
the  teachers  are  taking  the  work 
of  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  and  the  high 
school  pupils  the  work  of  the  O.  P. 
R.  C.  Two  years  ago  the  high 
school  course  was  changed  from 
three  to  four  years,  since  which 
time  the  attendance  has  nearly 
doubled. 

—  The  Chillicothe  High  School, 
George  B.  Bolenbaugh,  Principal, 
gave  a  fine  "Colonial  Entertain- 
ment/' February  22.  The  local  pa- 
pers pronounced  it  the  finest  pro- 
gram ever  rendered  in  the  city. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  S.  E.  Pearson  of  Anna  for  3 
copy  of  his  course  of  study  and 
school  manual. 

—  A  large  township  teachers*  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Navarre,  March 
18  and  19,  1898.  In  addition  to  the 
discussions  carried  on  by  the  local 
teachers,  addresses  were  made  by 
Supt.  G.  C.  Maurer,  New  Phila- 
delphia, and  Supt.  Charles  Haupert, 
Wooster. 

—  We  clip  the  following  beauti- 
ful tribute  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Defiance  Daily  Express  sent  us, 
we  presume,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns: 

IN    MEMORTAM. 

"  Tis  the  lost  voice  comes  oftenest 

to  our  ears; 
We  count  our  rosary  bv  the  beads 

we  miss. 


"For  go  at  night  or  noon^ 
A  friend,  whene'er  he  dies,  has  died 

too  soon; 
And,  once  we  hear  the  hopeless  He. 

is  dead. 
So  far  as  flesh  hath  knowledge,  all' 

is  said/' 

On  this  our  first  evening  together 
since  Miss  Weible's  death,  we  would 
pause  a  little,  sadly  to  take  note  of 
our  loss;  to  pay  our  honest  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  for  a  sister 
absent  to-night,  never  to  come 
again;  to  tender  sympathy  to  those 
who  gather  round  that  darkened 
hearth,  with  a  prayer  that  the  only 
true  lifyht  may  shine  away  the  dark- 
ness. 

Miss  Weible  was  a  true  woman,, 
full  of  generous  impulses ;  a  genial, 
unselfish  friend;  a  teacher,  ener- 
getic, patient,  faithful.  May  she 
rest  in  peace. 

The  Reading  Circle. 

—  The  twelfth  annual  session  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  School  of  Peda- 
gogy will  extend  from  April  25  to 
June  17.  It  will  be  held  at  Piketon. 
with  Supt.  Homer  J.  Hartzell  as 
principal. 

—  Supt.  B.  F.  Hoover,  who  has 
been  in  successful  charge  of  the 
Lodi  schools  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  who  has  served  as  county  ex- 
aniiner  in  Medina  county  for  seven 
years,  has  resigned  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  the  business  departments, 
of  the  New  England  Publishing  Co. 
with  headquarters  at  Boston.  Mr. 
Hoover  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Ohio,  where  he  has  a  host  of  warm 
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friends,  all  oft  whom  wish  him  the 
highest  success  in  his  new  work. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Maurer  of  Wooster  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  at 
Lodi. 

—  The  teachers  of  Madison 
county  are  making  preparation  for 
an  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  next 
county  fair.  A  circular  setting 
forth  the  objects  and  plans  of  this 
exhibit  has  been  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  J.  E.  Ocker- 
man,  M.  A.  Robins,  A.  L.  Stump, 
and  A.  S.  Mitchell. 

—  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills  of  Defiance 
College  is  on  the  program  to  de- 
liver two  addresses  at  the  Williams 
county  institute,  April  9,  and  also 
at  the  Henry  county  institute, 
April  16. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

America7i  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati^  O. : 
Gradel    Work   in  Arithmetic, — 
Third  and  fourth  years.  —  By  S.  W. 
Baird,    Principal    Franklin   Gram- 
mar School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Eclectic  English  Classics,  —  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  an  Essay  on 
Man. — By  Alexander  Pope.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  VanDyke,  M.  A.,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Cincinnati  High 
School. 

School  Readings  by  Grades .  First , 
Second,Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years.  —  By 
James  Baldwin.  These  books  are 
carefully    graded,    and    are    well 


adapted  for  regular  or  supplemen- 
tary work. 

D.  C  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston , 
Mass,: 

Physiology ,  Experimental  and 
Descriptive,  By  Buel  P.  Colton,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
Illinois  State  University. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,,  Boston, 
Mass,: 

Riverside  Literature  Series., — 
Numbers  121  and  122.  The  Great 
Debate  between  Hayne  and  Webs- 
ter. Edited  by  Lindsay  Swift  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field,  By- 
Florence  A.  Merriam.  A  Book  for 
beginners  and  filled  with  valuable, 
and  interesting  information. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  N,  v.: 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Ar7iold  and 
Their  Influence  on  English  Educa- 
tion, By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.  Another  valuable  volume 
of  "The  Great  Educators  Series*'. 

Plato  The  Teacher.  Edited  by 
William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Charlotte  Lowe  Bryan,  A.  M.  The 
book  contains  selections  from  the 
Apology,  Euthydemus,  Protagoras, 
Symposium,  Phaedrus,  Republic, 
and  Phaedo. 

Ginn  &  Co,,  Chicago,  III.: 
The  Story  of  Our  Continent.    By 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  Uni- 
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rersity.  A  reading  book  on  the 
geography  of  North  America  inter- 
esting and  instructive  in  its  matter, 
and  entertaning  and  delightful  in 
its  style. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison, 
Edited  with  notes  by  Herbert  Au- 
gjistine  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor 
in  English  in  Yale  College.  The 
notes  are  well  adapted  to  both 
school  and  college  use.  Mailing 
price,  40c. 

The  Story -Teller's  Art,  By  Char- 
ity Dye,  Teacher  of  English,  In- 
dianapolis High  School.  The  book 
is  intended  for  a  guide  to  the  ele- 
mentary study  of  fiction.  Mailing 
price,  60c. 

The  Captives  and  Trinummus  of 
Plautus  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  E.  P.  Morris,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  Yale  College.  One 
of  the  College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors.     Mailing  price,  $1.35. 


Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Bos- 
ion,  Mass.: 

Sketches  of  American  Writers, 
VoL  I  and  II.  By  Jennie  Ellis 
Keysor.  The  Sketches  were  writ- 
ten originally  for  the  Popular  Edu- 
cator for  the  special  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  can  be  used  either 
for  reference  or  supplementary  rea- 
ding in  the  higher  grades.  In  the 
lower  grades,  they  will  be  of  great 
value  and  assistance  to  the  teacher. 
L.  M.  Paine,  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  is 
State  Agent  for  Ohio. 


Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New 
York: 

Bird  Neighbors.  By  Neltje  Blan- 
chan  with  introduction  by  John  Bur- 
roughs. The  book  is  beautifully 
designed  and  printed  and  contains 
fifty-two  colored  plates,  and  an  in- 
troductory acquaintance  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birds  commonly 
found  in  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
woods  about  our  homes. 

Little  Masterpieces.  Edited  by 
Bliss  Perry. — Washington  Irving — 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  The  Devil  and  Tom  Wal- 
ker, The  Voyage,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, Stratfod-on-Avon,  The  Stout 
Gentleman. 


S.  G.  Smith,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing, Columbus,  O,: 

Apollo  of  Song.  A  carefully 
graded  rudimental  work  for  public 
schools  and  singing  classes,  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  suit- 
able music  for  public  schools, 
county  institutes,  etc. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.    Y.: 

*  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation. By  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  book  is  written  with  the  idea 
of  showing  the  genesis  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
educational  literature  of  the  day. 
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Professors  Henry  C.  Adams, 
George  H.  Darwin,  and  Mark  H. 
lyiddell  are  among  the  contributors 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April, 
One  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
for  teachers  is  the  one  *'0n  the 
teaching  of  English,"  by  Prof.  lyid- 
dell.  It  sets  forth  with  convincing 
argument  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough study  and  teaching  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

The  April  Century  contains  a 
number  of  articles  on  Pennsylvania 
coal  mining,  one  of  them  by  Jay 
Hambidge  the  artist,  who  con- 
tributes '*An  Artist's  Impressions 
of  the  Colliery  Region."  The  il- 
lustrations include  views  in  Latti- 
mer,  where  the  recent  strikes  oc- 
curred, and  Mr.  Hambidge  has 
made  a  great  number  of  interest- 
ing sketches  of  the  many  types  of 
people  that  he  found  in  the  col- 
lieries.   

''The  Story  of  the  Wheel," 
"The  North  Pole  Land,"  "An 
Easter  Snow-storm,"  "The  Little 
Japanese  at  Home,"  and  '  Through 
the  Earth  "  are  a  few  of  the  titles 
of  the  many  interesting  articles 
found  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for  April, 


Among  the  special  features  con- 
tained in  Harper^ s  Magazine  /br^ 
April,  the  following  are  worthy  of 
special  mention  :     '  *  How  to  Cycle 
in   Europe,"    by  Joseph   Pennell; 
"The  Closing  Scene  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,"  by  Gen.  George  A. 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.;   "The  Essen- 
tials at  Fort  Adobe :  Cavalry  Tac- 
tics on   the   Plains,"   by   Frederic 
Remington;  "  Commercial  Aspects, 
of  the  Panama  Canal,"  by  Worth- 
ington   C.    Ford;    "England    and 
Germany,"    by   Sidney   Whitman > 
F.  R.  G.  S.;    "Some  Byways   of 
the  Brain,"  first  paper,  by  Andrew- 
Wilson,  M.  D. 


The  Ladies'  Home  four7ial  for 
April  contains,  among  its  many 
interesting  articles,  one  on  "The 
Anecdotal  Side  of  Edison,"  which 
will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in 
presenting  to  their  pupils  the  life 
of  this  great  genius. 


Prominent  among  the  articles  in 
the  April  Arena  is  one  by  Henry 
C.Whitney  on  "Abraham  Lincoln: 
A  Study  from  Life." 
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THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 


BY  W.  H.  VBNABLB. 


The  proposal  by  frienxls  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  poet-painter,  T.  B. 
Read,  to  dedicate  to  Ws  memory  a 
tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  wall  of 
die  house  in  which  the  poem 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  was  written, 
revives  pubUc  interest  in  a  man 
nho,  thot^h  not  Ohio  bom,  loved 
the  Buckeye  State  and  did  some  of 
Ms  best  work  within  its  borders. 
Sociable  by  nature  and  familiar 
with  society,  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read  intensely  enjoyed  life  in 
cities.  Boon  companions  greeted 
Wm  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
New  York,  in  London  and  Paris, 
in  Florenice  and  Rome;  but  his  fa- 
vorite social  h^bor  and  resort  was 
Cincinnati.  The  Queen  City  was 
his  true,  cherishing  mother,  the 
nurse  of  bis  best  ambitions,  the 
promptress  of  his  noblest  resolves. 
A  lad  not  yet  eighteen  years  old, 
he  first  came  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ohio  valley  in   1839.     From 

that  time  to  the  period  of  his  last 


visit  to  Rome,  in  1867,  he  made 
occasional  pilgrimages  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  sojourned,  a  wel- 
come and  happy  guest.  His  art 
career  was  there  begun,  and  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  products  of 
his  pen  and  of  his  brush  were  com- 
pleted' in  that  city.  Not  a  few 
of  his  paintings  are  carefully 
preserved  in  private  or  public  col- 
lections in  Cincinnati.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  character- 
istic canvases  representing  "The 
Harp  of  Erin,"  "The  Triumph  of 
Freedom,"  "Hero  and  Leander," 
and  portraits  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson,  Col.  C.  W. 
Woolley  and  others. 

The  records  of  the  "Literary 
Club,"  of  Cincinnati,  show  that 
Read  became  a  member  of  that  dis- 
criminating body  as  long  ago  as 
1852,  three  years  after  the  club 
was  formed,  and  ten  years  before 
the  Burnet  Rifles,  mostly  made  up 
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of  members  of  the  club,  was  or- 
ganized. In  the  years  1861-67, 
Mr.  Read  was  a  resident  of  Cincin- 
nati, engaged  not  only  in  the  pur- 
suits of  art  and  literature,  but  ac- 
tive also  in  every  patriotic  duty. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  when  the  city  was  menaced 
by  Kirby  Smith,  and  he  wrote  for 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  history  of 
the  "Siege"  of  our  beloved  metro- 
polis. In  that  terrific  struggle  it 
was  the  fortune  of  the  writef  of  this 
sketch  to  share  as  a  heroic  private 
in  the  Teachers'  Rifles,  Captain 
Flint  commander,  in  the  regiment 
of  Colonel  Fisher.  Among  the 
topics  of  humorous  comment  m 
those  days  that  tried  men's  shoe 
soles,  was  the  peril  of  guarding  the 
Fifth  Street  Market  House,  while 
the  "squirrel  hunters"  attacked 
their  lunch  within  its  shelter.  Mr. 
Read's  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
very  keen,  and  no  one  relished  more 
than  he  the  current  jests  and  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  serio-comic 
exploits  of  the  citizen  soldiery.  It 
was  during  the  period  of  the  poet's 
residence  in  the  city  while  the  Civil 
War  was  going  on,  that  I  fre- 
quently had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him,  either  at  his  studio  on  the 
north  side  of  Fourth  street,  just 
east  of  Elm,  or  at  the  residence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cyrus  Gar- 
rett, No.  49  West  Eighth  street, 
where  he  made  his  home. 

Voluble  and  vivacious  in  conver- 
sation, Read  delighted  in  personal 
narrative,    repartee    and    pun.     It 


was  a  pleasant  pastime  with  him  to 
tell  the  romantic  story  of  his  boy- 
hood and  youth,  of  his  runnings 
away  from  Downington,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  a  tailor's  apprentice,  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  West.  Not 
charmed  with  his  sartorial  pros- 
pects, he  scrawled  his  name  in 
charcoal  on  the  wall  of  the  attic  in 
which  he  slept  and,  bundle  in  hand, 
made  a  pilgrimage  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  down  the  Ohio  river 
on  a  flat-boat.  One  of  the  first 
employments  he  undertook  in  the 
Miami  country  was  that  of  a  deco- 
rative painter  of  canal  boats  on  the 
Miami  canal.  His  first  art  work  in 
Cincinnati  was  humble  enough ;  he 
was  somehow  discovered  by  Clev- 
inger,  the  sculptor,  in  whose  studio 
located  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Race  and  Seventh  streets,  he 
wrought  letters,  emblems  and  faces 
on  monuments  of  freestone.  Show- 
ing talent  in  the  use  of  chisel  and 
pencil,  he  attracted  the  favorable 
attention  of  Ohio's  then  sole  mil- 
lionaire, Nicholas  Longworth,  who 
encouraged  his  tastes,  artistic  and 
literary,  and  gave  him  pecuniary 
aid  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
In  1841  he  went  to  Boston  and 
opened  a  studio.  The  poet-artist 
Washington  AUston  gave  him 
countenance  and  instruction;  and 
Mr.  Longfellow,  with  characteris- 
tic kindness,  fostered  his  aspirations 
and  opened  to  him  all  Cambridge 
doors. 

It  was  in  Boston  that,  exposed 
to  the  pervasive  literary  contagion, 
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Read  caught  the  poetic  fever,  and 
began  to  write  verses  for  the 
Courier.  Longfellow  took  a  last- 
ing interest  in  the  promising  young 
Apollo.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
your  contributor  to  hear  the  elder 
poet  at  his  own  table  in  Nahant  de- 
scribe Read  as  he  appeared  in  1841. 
He  said  tliat  the  man  at  that  time 
looked  the  ideaJ  artist,  young, 
handsome,  enthusiastic  and  modest. 
Visitors  to  Cambridge  were  shown 
the  portraits  that  Read  painted  of 
Longfellow  and  his  three  girl  chil- 
dren. The  artist  also  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  a  boy  climbing  the  Alps, 
with  the  American  flag  in  his  grasp 
— a  des^  suggested  by  the  poem 
"Excelsior".  I  had  from  Mr. 
Read's  lips  a  version  of  the  story  of 
the  well-known  lyric — 2l  story  dif- 
fering from  the  one  generally  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  poem  "Ex- 
celsior" was  written  while  Read  was 
a  guest  of  Longfellow,  engaged  in 
painting  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  "Three  Children."  According 
to  Read  the  last  stanza,  beginning 
"At  break  of  day  as  heavenward", 
was  first  in  the  onder  of  composi- 
tion, and  that  the  author  wrought 
out  the  verses  after  going  to  bed, 
and  fearing  that  he  might  forget  the 
lines  before  morning,  he  got  up 
and  committed  them  to  paper,  sit- 
ting in  his  night-gown,  or,  as  Read 
put  it,  "in  his  shirt  tail."  When  the 
lyric  was  finished,  the  poet  read  it 
out  to  the  artist  and  asked  an  opin- 
ion on  its  merits.  "I  told  him," 
said     Read,     "that    it    was    good 


enough,  but  that  I  could  write  a 
better  with  my  left  hand,  to  which 
he  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  it." 

From  Boston  Read  removed,  in 
184G,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  de- 
voted himself,  with  the  energ>^  of 
youth  and  ambition,  to  his  chosen 
muses  of  painting  and  poetry.  His 
first  book  of  verses  came  out  in 
1847,  In  1851  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  He  was  twice 
married.  He  lost  his  first  wife  and 
a  daughter  named  Lily,  in  Florence, 
by  cholera,  in  1854.  In  1856  he 
took  to  wife  Harriett  Dennison 
Butler,  who  is  yet  living  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 


At  the  time  of  Mr.  Read's  last  re- 
turn to  Cincinnati  he  was  about 
forty  years  old.  He  had  lived  in- 
tensely in  his  sensations,  his  pas- 
sions, his  thoughts  and  his  dreams 
of  fame,  and  was  older  than  his 
years.  Already  he  began  to  speak 
of  himself  as  superannuated,  and  to 
take  solace  in  the  past.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  thronging  regrets, 
and  in  his  melancholy  moods  he 
disparaged  himself  and  his  work. 
A  difficulty  with  his  Boston  pub- 
lishers, Ticknor  &  Fields,  led  him 
to  break  with  them  and  seek  an- 
other imprint  for  his  books,  a  rash 
mistake  which  he  never  ceased  to 
regret.  No  one  appreciated  more 
than  he  did  the  truth  of  his  criti- 
cism that  his  pen  was  too  prolific. 
More  than  once  his  intimate  friends 
heard  him  say,  speaking  of  his  col- 
lected  works, — "Tliese   three   vol- 
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umes  should  be  reduced  to  one;  I 
ought  to  destroy  the  plates." 
When  not  despondent  he  was  apt 
to  exult  in  the  grand  tilings  to  be 
accomplished.  He  was  forever 
planning  vast  designs  for  the  future. 
He  meant  to  gather  all  his  forces 
together  and  produce  an  immortal 
poem.  "But  I  can  do  nothing 
here  in  Cincinnati,  or  in  the  United 
States;  Rome  or  Florence  is  the 
place  to  do  literary  work."  He 
went  to  Rome;  his  health  failed,  he 
returned'  to  his  fatherland,  and  died 
in  the  Astor  House,  New  York, 
May  11,  1872.  His  grave  is  in 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Read^s  social  and  communi- 
cative disposition  caused  him  to  be 
easy  of  access;  he  was  a  good  list- 
ener but  liked  best  to  hear  himself 
gossip  to  a  sympathetic  audience  of 
two  or  three.  "Come  around,"  he 
would  say  very  cordially,  "and  let's 
talk  poetry."  While  painting  pic- 
tures he  would  compose  verses. 
The  two  arts  were  somewhat  con- 
fusedly mingled  in  his  mind.  "The 
light  which  never  was  on  kind  or 
sea,"  he  tried  to  shed  over  his  pic- 
tures, especially  his  dreamy  allego- 
ries and  ideal  figures  of  women — 
but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory. 
His  fame  rests  rather  upon  his 
poetry  than  on  his  paintings.  He 
wTOte  with  small  effort  and  was 
continually  making  verses.  Many 
of  his  occasional  pieces  may  be 
found    in    the    files    of    Cincinnati 


newspapers,    especially    the    Com- 
mercial.   One  of  the  best  of  them, 
"Pons  Maximus,"  was  to  celebrate 
the    opening    of    the    suspension 
bridge  connecting  Cincinnati  and 
Covington.     Many    persons    may 
recall  that  he  employed  his  satirical 
muse  in  the  production  of  a  poli- 
tical tirade  against  C.  L.  Valand- 
igham.     The   performance   was    a 
dashing  rhymed  story,  entitled  "Va- 
landigham  in  Limbo,"  which  con- 
signed  "Val,"  with  his   following 
of  "Buttdmuts  and  Copperheads/' 
to  the  infernal  regions,  where  the 
lively  politician  proved  so  potent 
and  seditious  that  the  devil  was 
obliged  to  banish  him  in  order  to 
maintain    decency    in    hell.     This 
amusing  bit   of   "malignant  criti- 
cism"  was    recited   by   its   author 
ais    a   kind    of   peroration    to   the 
heavier  speeches  of  political  ora- 
tors in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1864.     I    remember    hearing    the 
poet  deliver  it  before  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  Carthage,  O.     His  mode  of 
reading  was  vehement  and  theat- 
rical.     He  would  throw  back  his 
head,  shaking  his  leonine  locks  and 
gesticulating    violently.     But    his 
voice  was  not  ^strong.    Unlike  Mr. 
Riley,  he  was  not  an  effective  inter- 
preter   of    his    own    poems.     Mr. 
Murdoch's    magnificent   elocution, 
however,    brought   out,    with    full 
force  and  with  rare  nicety,  every 
meaning     in     "Sheridan's     Ride," 
"The  Oath,"  "The  Wagoner,"  or 
in  the  beautiful  melody  of  "Drift- 
ing. 
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It  was  the  custom  of  the  poet  to 
read  aloud  to  a  few  friends  the  man- 
uscripts of  his  new  compositions, 
pausing  now  and  then  for  com- 
ments. One  afternoon  he  submit- 
ted to  the  criticism  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  a  poem  of  welcoming, 
to  be  read  on  the  same  evening  at 
a  soldier's  reception  in  some  public 
hall.  The  piece  was  entitled  "Men 
of  the  Tennessee."  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  copy  from  which 
he  read,  in  his  usual  enthusiastic 
style,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  at  home,  and  making  ges- 
tures with  the  right  hand.  The 
expression  "nebulas  of  names"  oc- 
curred in  the  verse,  and  somebody 
suggested  that  "nebulae  of  names" 
might  sound  as  well.  "That's  so!" 
exclaimed  the  bard;  "Fm  always 
blundering  in  grammar."  He 
boasted  of  his  bad  spelling,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  soliciting  his  friends 
to  correct  his  manuscript,  though 
he  probably  did  this  quite  as  much 
to  flatter  them  as  to  favor  himself. 
Of  his  good  penmanship  he  was  ex- 
cusably proud,  like  Poe. 


Nothing  could  be  more  enter- 
taining and  piquant  than  Read^s 
table  talk,  or  easel  talk,  about  poets 
and  poetry.  Everything  he  said 
was  personal  and  particular.  Com- 
menting on  Wordsworth  he  re- 
marked: "The  old  man  does  good 
work,  but  he  doesn't  know  verse 
from  prose  and  thinks  too  much  of 
his  own  genius."  Relating  the  in- 
cidents of  his  first   meeting  with 


the  Brownings  in  Florence,  in 
1849,  he  toH  that  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  who  had  just  read  his 
Pennsylvania  pastoral,  "The  Pan- 
orama," "placed  her  hands  on  his 
head  and  formally  dedicated  him  to 
the  muses,  as  one  called  and 
chosen."  Of  Tennyson  he  was  a 
devout  admirer,  though,  with 
amusing  naivete,  he  declared  that 
the  Laureate  was  indebted  to  him- 
self for  certain  felicities.  "Tenny- 
son got  several  words  from  me. 
He  told  me  so.  One  of  the  words 
was  'shimmer.'  I  can  beat  them 
all  at  metaphor,"  he  would  assert, 
with  a  sort  of  whimsical  bravado. 
So  freely  he  discussed  himself  and 
his  own  achievements  in  literature 
and  art,  that  one  could  not  always 
decide  whether  he  was  enormously 
vain  and  egotistical,  or  whether  he 
was  only  indulging  in  self-mockery 
and  bitter-sweet  irony.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly fond  of  commenting  on  Read. 

On  first  reading  his  "Wagoner 
of  the  Alleghanies,"  which  came 
out  in  1862,  I  congratulated  the 
author  with  sincere  enthusiasm, 
ending  by  an  apology  for  so  freely 
praising  a  poet  to  his  face.  But 
Read  laughed,  and  said:  "Go  on, 
go  on,  and  say  all  the  good  you 
can.  I  like  it.  I  never  was  praised 
half  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  be." 

The  poem  "Drifting,"  as  the  aun 
thor  told  me,  was  conceived  in  an 
upper  room  of  a  New  York  hotel, 
on  an  exceedingly  dismal,  rainy 
day,  the  poet  being  in  a  very  de- 
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jected  mood.  Not  until  after  the 
poem  was  written  did  he  actually 
visit  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

E.  D.  Grafton,  the  life-long 
friend  of  Read,  remembers  a  meet- 
ing- that  took  place  in  Cincinnati 
between  Read  and  Bayard  Taylor. 
Read  shouted  from  his  easel  in  his 
impulsive  way,  "Say,  Taylor,  do 
you  recollect  where  we  first  met?'' 
"No;  where  was  it?"  "In  Georg« 
R.  Graham's  office,  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  had  come  to  collect  six 
dollars  for  a  poem  publis-hed  in 
Graham's  Magazine''  "Ah,  yes," 
said  Taylor,  "I  remember  it  well; 
and  I  had  called  to  collect  eight 
dollars  for  a  contribution."  "Did 
you  get  it?"  *'Yes;  did  you?" 
"Yes,  I  got  my  six  dollars." 

Mr.  Grafton  is  my  authority  for 
another  pleasant  anecdote  con- 
nected with  Grajham  and  his  maga- 
zine. Among  the  poems  of  Read, 
written  for  Graham,  was  that  en- 
titled: "The  Passing  of  the  Ice- 
bergs," which  was  a  favorite  with 
Thackeray.  The  poem  was  re- 
printed in  the  London  Times  some 
years  after  its  appearance  in  the 
magazine.  The  author,  proud  of 
this  mark  of  distinction,  called  Mr. 
Grahaim's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  poem  had  been  published  in 
London.  "Why  don't  you  write 
something"  as  good  as  that  for  us?" 
.Read  took  down  a  bound  volume 
of  Graham's  Magazine  and  pointed 
with  triumph  to  the  very  same 
poem. 

Once  Read  was  present  at  a  ban- 


quet where  were  assembled  many 
prominent  citizens.  Among  the 
guests  was  a  proud,  pompous,  l>ut 
not  very  intelligent,  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  was  very  rich.  This 
man  took  occasion  to  give  a  critical 
and  censorious  opinion  of  Robert 
Burns.  Read  overheard  the  speech, 
and,  taking  the  wine  glass  from  his 

lips,   cried  out:     "What  the  

do  you  know  about  Robert  Burns? 
You  are  a  blockhead." 

An  anecdote  was  told  me  by  Mr.  . 
H.  F.  Famy,  the  artist,  to  illus- 
trate Read's  aptness  at  punning-. 
Famy  flourished  a  carpenter's  fold- 
ing rule  at  Read  in  mock  menace. 
"It  is  right,"  said  the  poet,  "for  a 
man  toi  take  measures  to  defend 
himself,  but  I  didh't  think  you 
would  try  to  kill  a  ma.n  by  inches." 

There  arises  in  memory  a  lively 
picture  of  a  little  scene  that  took 
place  in  his  studio  on  Fourth  street, 
one  day  in  war  time.  Read  sat  at 
his  easel,  brush  in  hand,  before 
some  half-finished  image  of  nymph 
or  naiad  smiling  through  rosy  mist. 
There  were  besides  the  narrator, 
two  guests,  one  an  artist,  the  other 
a  journalist,  well  known  in  Cincin- 
nati. "Gentlemen,"  said  the  poet- 
painter,  tossing  back  his  head,  and 
speaking  with  measured  solemnity, 
"There  are  three  notable  things 
that  I  have  accomplished."  He 
paused  long  enough  for  the  editor 
to  ask,  "What  are  the  three  g^eat 
things,  Mr.  Read?"  "First,  I  have 
painted  the  finest  picture  ever 
painted  in  the  West."    To  this  no 
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contradiction  was  offered.  "Sec- 
ond, I  have  written  the  greatest 
poem  ever  written  in  America." 
Silence  gave  doubtful  assent  to  this 
bold  assumption.  ''Well,  what  is 
your  third  superlative  claim?"  "In 
the  third  place,  gentlemen,  I  have 
made  the  d — dst  fool  of  myself  of 
any  man  in  the  world!"  The  last 
point  was  conceded  with  applause, 
the  artist  smiling  full  approval. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  epi- 
sode in  Read's  career  in  Cincinnati 
relates  to  his  writing  the  once  very 
popular  poem,  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
an  effusion  showing  much  of  the 
fire  and  force  of  genius,  notwith- 
standing its  faults  of  "technique." 
The  rapid  movement  and  stirring 
patriotism,  of  this  piece,  commend- 
ed it  to  the  declamatory  platform, 
and  ever>'  elocutionist  and  every 
school  boy,  recited  it  to  applaud- 
ing audiences  who  knew  every 
word  of  it  by  heart. 

The  true  story  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  writing 
of  the  poem,  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
has  been  clearly  and  accurately 
toW,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Cincinnati  Literary  Club,  by  Mr. 
David  L.  James,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  whose  strict  veracity, 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  high  so- 
cial station,  vouch  for  the  absolute 
correctness  of  his  statements.  Be- 
ing by  marriage  closely  related  to 
the  Murdock  family,  Mr.  James 
possesses  an  intimate,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  subject  whereof 
he  writes.     By  his  courtesy,  I  am 


privileged  to  make  free  use  of  his 
article,  the  original  draft  of  which 
he  kindly  sent  me.  The  following 
extracts  contain  the  essential  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  first  reading  of  "Sheridan's 
Ride": 

"The  house  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Gar- 
rett, situated  upon  Eighth  street, 
two  doors  west  of  the  present  home 
of  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club, 
was,  during  the  year  1864,  the  home 
of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  the 
poet-painter,  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Garrett.  Mr.  Garrett  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  plows,  and  his  old  shop 
on  Seventh  street  near  Main  has 
been  but  very  recently  removed  to 
make  way  for  a  more  modem 
structure.  His  open  hospitality, 
especially  in  the  years  of  the  war, 
drew  to  his  home  a  circle  of  dis- 
tinguished men — soldiers,  artists, 
authors,  poets,  as  well  as  men  of 
learned  professions — Generals  Lew 
Wallace,  Burnside,  Rosecrans  and 
Lytle;  Governors  Morton  and  Tod; 
Bayard  Taylor,  Theo.  Davis,  Judge 
Storer,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Beard  the 
artist,  James  E.  Murdoch,  C.  E. 
Couldoch  and  many  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  Mr. 
James  E.  Murdoch,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  sometimes  a 
guest  for  several  weeks,  was  stay- 
ing in  the  Garrett  home.  The  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati  had  arranged 
for  a  testimonial  for  Mr.  Murdoch, 
in  recognition  of  his  splendid  work 
in  raising  money  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
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sion  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  eventful  day  had  come. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  1864,  Mr.  Mur- 
doch and  Mr.  Read,  with  some 
others  of  the  family,  were  gathered 
around  the  breakfast  table  discus- 
sing the  exciting  events  of  the  war 
then  drawing  to.  a  close,  for  at  that 
time  Sherman  was  planning  his 
march  to  the  sea,  and  Grant  was 
vigorously  pushing  his  campaign 
in  Virginia.  Enthusiasm  was  in 
the  air  and  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Union  armies 
was  becoming  assured. 

Mr.  Murdoch  told  the  story  of 
what  follows  to  a  Philadelphia  pa- 
per in  1883.  The  article  was  dic- 
tated by  him,  and  was  recognized 
by  him  and  by  his  family  as  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  event. 

While  the  party  was  yet  seated 
Mr.  Garrett,  who  was  an  early 
riser  and  who  breakfasted  alone, 
came  into  the  room  with  a  copy  of 
Harper's  Weekly  in  his  hand,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  November  5.  He 
unfolded  the  paper,  displaying  a 
full  page  picture,  drawn  by  Sol. 
Eytynge  (not  by  Nast  as  has  been 
stated)  of  Sheridan  on  a  black  horse 
dashing  furiously  down  a  road, 
while  in  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
background  could  be  seen  the 
shadowy  forms  of  his  orderlies  fol- 
k>wing  him. 

"'There,'  said  Mr.  Garrett,  ad- 
dressing Read,  *see  what  you  have 
missed,  you  ought  to  have  drawn 
that  picture  yourself  and  got  the 


credit  for  it.  The  first  thing  you 
know  somebody  will  write  a  poem 
on  that  event  and  you  will  be  beaten 
all  round.'  At  this  Mr.  Murdoch 
remarked,  *01d  Cyclops  is  riglit. 
Read,  the  subject  and  the  circum- 
stances are  worth  a  poem." 
•  Mr.  Read  said,  'Oh,  that  theme 
has  been  written  to  death,  Pa^il 
Revere*s  Ride,  Lord  Lochinvar, 
etc' 

"  'If  I  had  such  a  poem  to  read 
at  my  reception  to-night  it  would 
make  a  great  hit." 

'But,'  was  the  rather  impatient 
answer,  'You  can't  order  a  poem 
as  you  would  a  new  coat;  I  can't 
write  anything  in  a  few  hours  that 
would  do  either  you  or  me  credit.' 

'Read,'  persisted  Mr.  Murdoch, 
'two  or  three  thousand  of  the  warm- 
est hearts  in  Cincinnati  will  be  at 
Pike's  Opera  House  to-night.  Now 
you  give  me  anything  in  rhyme  and 
I  will  give  it  a  deliverance  before 
that  splendid  audience,  and  then 
you  can  revise  and  polish  it  before 
it  goes  into  print.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  the  poet- 
painter,  'we  will  see  what  can  be 
done,'  and  he  went  up  stairs  to  his 
room.  In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Read 
appeared  and  announced,  'Buchan 
wants  a  pot  of  strong  tea,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  be  disturbed  un- 
less the  house  should  be  afire.' 

Time  wore  on  and  the  family 
was  about  to  assemble  for  dinner. 
Mr.  Read,  who  had  been  forgotten 
in  the  conversation  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  evening,  appeared  and. 
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calling  Mr.  Murdoch  aside,  read  to 
him  the  poem  as  he  had  written  it. 
Mrs.  Read  then  made  a  copy  of 
tfie  lines  in  a  boM  hand.  The 
evening-  arrived.  The  g^eat  audi- 
ence assembled.  The  program 
opened  with  an  address  by  Col. 
Len  Herns,  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
was  closed  with  the  impressive  pre- 
sentation of  the  flag  by  Gen.  Jos. 
Hooker.  The  occasion  had  been 
appropriately  commemorated  by  a 
drawing  by  Grafton,  a  copy  of 
which  will  shortly  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  Literary  Club  rooms. 
Mr.  Murdoch  read  many  of  his 
best  patriotic  selections,  taking  oc- 
casion to  introduce  Mr.  Read's 
poem.  The  applause  which  fol- 
lowed its  magnificent  rendering 
was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  hearty. 
Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waived  in  the  air  and  the  shouts  of 
delight  and  enthusiasm  shook  the 
walls  of  the  old  opera  house. 

Mr.  Murdoch  adds  to  the  ac- 
count the  statement  that  "the 
poem  was  written  in  about  three 


hours  and  no  word  was  changed 
after  I  read  from  the  manuscript, 
except,  the  third  verse,  recording 
the  fifteen  mile  stage  of  the  ride, 
which  was  afterward  interpolated." 

Mr.  Read  a  few  days  later  went 
to  New  York  to  attend  the  birth- 
day reception  given  William  CuUen 
Bryant,  taking  his  poem  with  him. 
He  read  it  on  the  occasion  and  at 
the  ck)se  of  the  reading  Mr.  Bryant 
grasped  the  author  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claiming with  g^eat  warmth,  "That 
poem  will  live  as  long  as  Lochin- 
var." 

This  brief  account  is  believed  by 
the  writer  to  be  strictly  accurate  in 
all  its  details.  To  Mr.  Garrett 
alone  belongs  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  poem  and  to  Mr.  Murdoch's 
reading  perhaps  as  much  as  to  any- 
thing else  is  to  be  credited  the  fame 
the  poem  attained.  Gen.  Sheridan 
has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "The  in- 
cident was  mine,  the  poem  Mur- 
doch's, Read  wrote  it  for  him,  see!" 
And  the  general  was  probably  very 
near  the  truth." 
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[A  few  years  ago,  I  requested  a 
student  in  this  University,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Roedder,  to  collate  the  defini- 
tions of  grammar  given  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  text-books  on  the  sub- 
ject found  in  the  General  Library. 
This  he  did,  and  I  herewith  pre- 


sent the  results  of  the  collation. 
Nearly  seventy  writers,  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  works,  are  in- 
cluded. A  careful  reading  of  these 
definitions  will  be  useful  in  two 
ways;  it  will  enlarge  the  range 
of  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the 
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views  of  grammar  that  different 
writers  have  entertained,  and  it 
will  stimulate  critical  compari- 
son and  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
truth.  —  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

University  of  Michigan.] 

Kerl,  Simon,  A  Common 
School  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language.    N.  Y.,  1871. 

"English  Grammar  is  the  science 
which  teaches  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly." 

Clark,  S.  W.,  A  Practical 
Grammar  in  which  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Sentences  are  Classi- 
fied according  to  their  Offices  and 
their  various  Relations  to  One  An- 
other.   N.  Y.,  1869. 

A.  "English  Grammar  is  the 
science  which  investigates  the  prin- 
ciples and  determines  the  proper 
construction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

B.  "English  Grammar  is  the  art 
of  communicating  thought  in  ap- 
propriate words." 

Murray,  L.,  An  English  Gram- 
mar, comprehending  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Rules  of  the  Language. 
York,  1824;  and:  Abridgement  of 
L.  Murray's  English  Grammar, 
Worcester,  1805. 

"English  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  with  propriety." 

Fowler,  W.  Ch.,  English  Gram- 
mar. The  English  Language  in  its 
Elements  and  Forms.  1867.  N. 
Y.,  1873. 

"Grammar — French   grammaire, 


Greek  gramnta,  a  letter  —  as  a  sci- 
ence,  is  a  system  of  principles  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  These  prin- 
ciples relate  to  Articulate  Sounds; 
to  Letters;  to  Syllables;  to  Words; 
to  Sentences. 

"Grammar,  as  an  art,  is  a  system 
of  rules  for  the  practical  applica-- 
tion  of  these  principles  to  lan- 
guage.'' 

Mulligan,  J.,  Exposition  of  the 
Grammatical  Structure  of  the  Efig*- 
lish  Language.    N.  Y.,  1874. 

"To  explain  the  laws  of  artificial 
language  is  the  particular  province 
of  him  who  proposes,  to  teach  the 
science  of  grammar.  To  guide  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  signs  of  arti- 
ficial language,  and  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  embodied  in  language,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  effected  by  reference 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  language, 
is  the  province  of  him  who  prcH 
poses  to  teach  grammar  as  an  art." 

Harris,  J.,  Hermes  or  a  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  concerning  Uni- 
versal Grammar.  1751.  London, 
1771. 

"We  may  either  behold  Speech 
as  divided  into  its  constituent  Parts, 
as  a  Statue  may  be  divided  into  its 
several  Limbs ;  or  else,  as  resolved 
into  its  Matter  and  Form,  as  the 
same  Statue  may  be  divided  into 
its  Marble  and  Figure.  These  dif- 
ferent Analysings  or  Resolutions 
constitute  what  we  call  Philosoph- 
ical, or  Universal  Grammar'' 

".  .  .  Grammar  Universal;  that 
grammar,  which  without  regarding 
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the  several  Idioms  of  particular 
Languages,  otdy  respects  those  prin- 
ciples that  are  essential  to  them  all.*' 

Mason,  C.  P.,  English  Gram- 
mar including  the  Principles  of 
Grammatical  Analysis.  1876.  I-on- 
don,  1877. 

"Grammar  (from  the  Greek 
gramnia,  'letter*)  is  the  science 
which  treats  about  speech  or  lan- 
guage." 

Butler,  N.,  A  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1846  (?). 

"English  Grammar  treats  of  the 
principles  of  the  English  language. 
These  principles  relate, 

"1.  To  the  written  characters  of 
the  language; 

"2.     To  its  pronunciatipn; 

"3.  To  the  classification  of  its 
words ; 

"4.  To  the  construction  of  its 
sentences; 

"5.    To  its  versification." 

Sill,  J.  M.  B.,  Synthesis  of  the 
English  Sentence,  or  an  Element- 
)ary  Grammar  of  the  Synthetic 
Method.'   N.  Y.,  1875. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  art  of  using  it  cor- 
rectly." 

(The  first  edition,  of  1857,  has: 
"Grammar  is  the  science  of  lan- 
guage.") 

RiDPATH,  J.  C.,  An  Inductive 
Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    Cincinnati,  1880. 

"1.  Etymology  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  true  nature  of 
words. 


"2.  Syntax  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  relation  of  words  in 
sentences. 

"3.  Grammar  is  the  science 
which  includes  the  etymology  and 
syntax  of  a  language. 

"4.  English  Grammar  is  the 
grammar  spoken  by  the  people  of 
the  English  race." 

Brown,  G,  The  Institutes  of 
English  Grammar  Methodically 
Arranged.     1854.     N.  Y.,  1859.  ' 

"English  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the 
English  Language  correctly." 

SwiNTON,  W.,  A  Grammar  con- 
taining the  Etymology  and  Syntax 
of  the  English  Language.  N.  Y., 
1877. 

"1.  Language  is  the  expression 
of  thought  by  means  of  spoken  or 
written  words. 

"2.  Grammar  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage. 

"3.  English  Grammar  is  the  sci- 
ence that  treats  of  the  principles 
of  the  English  Language." 

Harrison,  M.,  the  Rise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Present  Structure  of  the 
English  Language.  1848.  Phila- 
delphia, 1856. 

"All  languages  that  ever  existed 
are  founded  upon  the  same  gram- 
matical principles,  in  all  their  great 
essentials.  He  therefore  who  un- 
derstands the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples on  which  any  language  is 
founded,  has  got  the  substance  of 
the  grammar  of  every  other, 
thougfh  he  has  not  got  the  form. 
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Before,  therefore,  we  can  show  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  one  lan- 
guage, it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  in  what  respect  it  differs  from 
other  kindred  languages,  in  partic- 
ular; or  even  from  more  remote 
languages.  All  languages  arrive 
at  the  same  end,  but  by  different 
forms,  and  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection." 

Harvey,  Th.  W.,  Elementary 
Grammar  and  Composition.  1880. 
Cincinnati  and  New  York,  and: 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.     1868. 

''Grammar  treats  of  the  principles 
and  usages  of  language. 

''English  Grammar  teaches  how 
to  speak  and  write  the  EngHsh  lan- 
guage correctly." 

Nutting,  R.,  Outline  of  the 
Three  Analyses.  1850.  Hudson, 
O.,  1854. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  of  the 
relations  of  language." 

Bullions,  P.,  The  Principles  of 
English  Grammar.    N.  Y.,  1847. 

"Grammar  is  both  a  Science  and 
'  an  Art, 

"As  a  Science,  it  investigates  the 
principles  of  language  in  general. 
When  thus  used,  it  is  denominated 
General  or  Universal  Grammar)  and 
sometimes   Comparative  Grammar. 

"As  an  Art,  it  teaches  the  right 
method  of  applying  these  principles 
to  a  particular  language,  so  as 
thereby  to  express  our  thoughts  in 
a  correct  and  proper  manner,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage. 

"English  Grammar  is  the  art  of 


speaking  and  writing  the  English 
Language  with  propriety." 

Weld,  A.  H.,  Progressive  Eng-- 
lish  Grammar.  1859.  Portland, 
Me. 

"In  studying  Grammar,  we  have 
to  deal, 

"1.  With  Sentences,  which  ex- 
press complete  thoughts; 

"2.  With  Words,  which  repre- 
sent the  separate  ideas  that  make 
up  the  complete  thoughts; 

"3.  With  Letters,  or  characters 
that  represent  the  sounds  of 
words." 

Unknown  Author,  A  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar 
with  Critical  Notes.  London, 
1767. 

"Grammar  is  the  Art  of  rightly 
expressing  our  thoughts  by 
Words. 

"Grammar  in  general,  or  Univer- 
sal Grammar,  explains  the  Prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. 

"The  grammar  of  any  particular 
Language,  as  the  English  Gram-' 
mar,  applies  those  comm'on  prin- 
ciples to  that  particular  language, 
according  to  the  established  usage 
and  custom  of  it" 

Buchanan,  J.,  A  Regular  Eng- 
lish Syntax.  London,  1767,  N.  Y., 
1792. 

"Grammar  is  the  Art  of  express- 
ing true  Orthography  in  Writing, 
just  Quantity  in  Speaking,  and  the 
proper  Relations  of  Words  in  Con- 
struction. A  Grammar,  therefore, 
of    whatever    Language,     should 
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teach  the  Art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing that  Language  well.  An  Eng- 
lish Grammar  should  teach  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  Lan- 
guage correctly." 

Reed,  A.  and  Kellog,  B.,  An 
Elementary  English  Grammar.  N. 
Y.,  1882.  And  of  the  same  au- 
thors: A  Work  on  English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.  N.  Y., 
1883. 

"English  Grammar  is  the  science 
which  teaches  the  forms,  uses,  and 
relations  of  the  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

Kerl,  S.,  a  Shorter  Course  in 
EngUsh  Grammar.  N.  Y.,  1870  (?). 

''Grammar  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  lan- 
guage. 

"English  Grammar  treats  of  the 
laws  and  forms  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  teach  us  how  to 
speak  and  write  it  correctly. 

"Grammar,  as  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  such  an  analysis  of  lan- 
guage, and  examination  of  its 
parts,  as  may  guide  the  student  to 
correctness  in  his  own  choice  and 
combination  of  words." 

HoLBROOK,  A.,  An  English 
Grammar,  conformed  to  Present 
Usage.  Cincinnati  and  N.  Y., 
1873  (?) 

"General,  or  Universal  Grammar, 
—  That  form  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  all  those  principles  and 
usages  which  are  common  to  all 
languages. 

"Particular  Grammar.  —  That 
form  of  grammar  which  treats  all 


of  those  principles,  usages,  charac- 
ters, and  sounds,  comprised  in  any 
particular  language. 

"English  Grammar,  —  That 
branch  which  treats  of  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

KiRKHAM,  S.,  English  Grammar 
in  Familiar  Lectures.    N.  Y.,  1829. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. 

"Universal  Grammar  explains 
the  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  languages. 

"Particular  Grammar  applies 
those  general  principles  to  a  par- 
ticular language,  modif3ring  them 
according  to  its  genius,  and  the 
established  practice  of  the  best 
speakers  and  writers  by  whom  it  is 
used.  Hence,  the  established  prac- 
''tice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers^ 
of  any  language,  is  the  standard  of 
grammatical  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
that  language. 

"Philosophical  Grammar  investi- 
gates and  develops  the  principles 
of  language,  as  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  and  the  original  laws 
of  thought.  It  also  discusses  the 
grounds  of  the  classification  of 
words,  and  explains  those  pro- 
cedures which  practical  grammar 
lays  down  for  our  observance. 

"Practical  Grammar  adopts  the 
most  convenient  classification  of 
the  words  of  a  language,  lays  down 
a  system  of  definitions  and  rules, 
founded  on  scientific  principles  and 
good  usage,  illustrates  their  nature 
and  design,  and  enforces  their  ap- 
plication." 
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Holmes,  G.  F.,  First  Lessons  in 
English  Grammar.    N.  Y.,  1883. 

"Grammar  explains  the  proper 
use  of  language." 

Maetzner,  E.,  Englische  Gram- 
matik.     Berlin,  1880. 

"Die  Grammatik  oder  Sprach- 
lehre  handelt  von  den  Gesetzen  dfer 
Rede  und  zunachst  von  dem  Worte, 
als  Grundbestandteil  derselben,  in 
Beziehung  auf  seinen  Stoif  und 
seine  Form,  in  der  Laut-  und  For- 
mcnlehrc,  alsdann  von  der  Verbin- 
dnng  der  Worter  in  der  Rede,  in 
der  Lehre  von  der  Wort-  und  Sat:;- 
fuegnng.'' 

Maetzner,  E.,  An  English 
Grammar;  translated  by  C.  J. 
Grece.     London,  1874. 

''Grammary  or  the  doctrine  of 
language,  treats  of  the  laws  of 
speech,  and,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  Word,  as  its  fundamental  con- 
stituent, with  respect  to  its  matter 
and  its  form,  in  prosody,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  sounds,  and  morphology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  forms,  and  then  of 
the  combination  of  words  in  speech, 
in  syntax,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
joining  of  words  and  sentences." 

Mason,  C.  P.,  A  Shorter  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  London,  1879;  and 
English  Grammar  including  Gram- 
matical Analysis.     London,   1884. 

'^Grammar  (from  the  Greek 
gramma,  'letter')  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  speech  or  language.  Eng- 
lish Grammar  is  that  portion  of  the 
general  science  which  treats  of  the 
speech  of  the  English  people." 

CooTE,     C.,     Elements     of    the 


Grammar    of    the    English    Lan- 
guage.   1787.     London,  1788. 

"Words,  being  the  component 
parts  of  language,  are  the  subject 
.of  grammar,  which,  in  its  strict  im- 
port, signifies  the  art  of  expressing- 
our  thoughts  in  writing,  though,  in 
its  general  acceptation,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  proper  expression  of 
our  ideas  by  words  either  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking." 

CoBBETT,  W.,  A  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.    London,  1831. 

"Grammar    teaches    us    /wic    to 

make  use  ^of  words 

to  choose  the  words  which  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  to  place  them 
where  they  ought  to  be  placed  .  .  ," 

The  new  edition  of  1875  has  the 
same  definition  of  the  term. 

Meiklejohn,  J.  M.  D.,  A  New 
Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 
London,  1887;  and:  The  E.  Lan- 
guage, its  Grammar,  History,  and 
Literature.    L,  1887. 

"A  description  or  account  of  the 
nature,  build,  constitution,  or  make 
of  a  language  is  called  its  Gram- 
mar ^ 

Kelke,  W.  H.  H.,  An  Epitome 
of  English  Grammar.  London, 
1885. 

''Grammar  (Gr.  Grammatike 
[techne]=  "art  of  letters",  ex- 
tended to  spoken  language,  "ratio 
recte  loquendf'  fQuintilian])  is  the 
science  which  investigates  lan- 
guages or  a  language." 

Moffatt's  English  Grammar, 
Analysis,  and  Parsing.    London. 
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"Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking 

or    writing  a  language  correctly/' 

MoRELL,  J.  D.,  A  Grammar  of 

the    English    Language.      N.    Y., 

1873. 

"The  study  of  Language,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  laws  and 
principles  by  which  it  is  guided, 
forms  a  science,  which  we  call 
Grammar  y 

Smart,  B.  H.,  The  Principles  of 
English  Grammar.    London,  1850. 

'"Grammar  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  forms  of  language,  au'l 
the  manner  of  putting  them  to- 
gether in  the  construction  of  other 
forms." 

Henderson,  Th.,  A  Comprehen- 
sive Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.   Philadelphia,  1859. 

"English  Grammar  explains  the 
correct  method  of  using  the  Eng- 
lish Language." 

Abbott,  E.  A.,  How  to  Parse. 
Boston,  1878. 

Etymological  Glossary  of  Gram- 
matical Terms:  ''Grammar  (Gr. 
gramma,  'a  letter/  Fr.  gram- 
maire).  The  science  of  letters', 
hence,  the  science  of  using  words 
correctly." 

Thring,  E.,  On  the  Principles 
of  Grammar.     Oxford,  1868. 

''Grammar  means  the  rules  which 
are  discovered  by  common  sense 
applied  to  language." 

White,  F.  A.,  English  Gram- 
mar.   London,  1882. 

''Grammar  (from  grapho,  I  write) 
is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
a  language  with  propriety." 


Unknown  Author,  Grammar 
oi  the  English  Tongue,  with  Notes. 
For  the  Use  of  the  Schools  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lon- 
don, 1712. 

**Grammar   do's    all   the    Art   and 
Kwnoledge  teach, 
According  to   the   Use  of   every 

Speech, 
How  we  our  Thoughts  most  justly 

may  express 
In  Words,  together  joined,  in  Sen- 
tences." 
Morris,  R.,  Historical  Outlines 
of   English   Accidence.       London, 
1877. 

"Grammar  treats  of  the  words  of 
which  language  is  composed,  and 
of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned." 

Morris,  R..  English  Grammar. 
London,  1875. 

"Grammar  tells  us  about  the 
words  that  make  up  a  language." 

Hazlitt,  W.,  a  New  and  Im- 
proved Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue.    London,  1810. 

"Grammar  is  the  art  which 
teaches  the  right  use  of  speech." 

Conklin,  B.  Y.,  a  Complete 
Graded  Course  in  English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition.  N.  Y., 
1888. 

"English  Grammar  teaches  how 
to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  read  the 
English  language  correctly." 

Barnes,  W.,  An  Outline  of  Eng- 
lish Speech-Craft.     London,  1878. 

"Speech-Craft  (Grammar),  called 
by    our   Saxon    forefathers    Stacf- 
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craeft  or  Letter-craft,  is  the  knowl- 
edge or  skill  of  a  speech." 

Weisse,  J.  A.,  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Destiny  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  N.  Y., 
1879. 

"Grammar  is  but  the  ultimatum 
of  a  progressed  language;  it  is  to 
language  what  fruit  is  to  the  tree, 
which  has  to  grow,  bud,  and 
flower,  before  you  can  expect 
fruit" 

Tweed,  B.  F.,  Grammar  for 
Common  Schools.     Boston,  188C. 

"In  the  study  of  grammar,  lan- 
guage becomes  the  object  of  study 
and  investigation." 

Rivington's  Summary  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  London,  1885. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  treating 
of  language." 

Vaughn,  J.  F.,  English  Gram- 
mar, Revolutionized  and  Simpli- 
fied.   La  Fayette,  Ind.,  1883. 

"English  Grammar  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  classification 
and  the  properties  of  the  words  of 
the  English  language,  their  usage 
and  relation  to  one  another  in  ex- 
pressions of  thought." 

Patterson,  C.,  Advanced  Gram- 
mar and  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  N. 
Y.,  1887. 

"Grammar  teaches  the  laws  of 
language,  and  the  right  method  of 
using  it  in  speaking  and  writing." 

SouTHWORTH,  G.  A.,  and  God- 
DARD,  F.  B.,  Our  Language,  its 
Use,  and  Structure.    Boston,  1887. 

^* Grammar  shows  how  words  are 
made,      how      their      forms      are 


changed,  and  how  they  are  put  to- 
gether in  sentences  according  to 
their  kinds." 

BucKHAM,  H.  B.,  The  Analysis 
of  Sentences.    N.  Y.,  1881. 

"Grammar  investigates  a  lan- 
guage, as  it  already  exists,  in  its 
approved  spoken  and  written 
forms.  It  may  be  defined,  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  science  of  language." 

Lyte,  E.  O.,  Grammar  and 
Composition  for  Common  Schools. 
N.  Y.,  1886. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  relations  and  forms  of 
words  and  sentences,  as  used  in  the 
correct  expression  of  thought" 

Bain,  A.,  English  Grammar  as 
bearing  upon  Composition.  N.  Y., 
1874. 

"Although  we  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  outset  to  define  the 
scope  or  province  of  the  subject 
itself,  we  are  precluded  from  doing 
so  by  the  neglect  of  Grammarians 
to  observe  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  Grammar  and  the  al- 
lied departments  —  Philology  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Rhetoric  on  the 
other." 

Allen,  A.,  and  Cornwell,  J., 
An  English  School  Grammar. 
London,  1888. 

"Grammar  is  the  science  of 
words." 

Ritchie,  P.,  English  Grammar 
and  Analysis.     London,  1886. 

"Grammar  includes  (1)  Etymol- 
ogy* (2)  Syntax, 

"Etymology  deals  with  the  classi- 
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fication  and  inflexion  of  words  con- 
sidered separately. 

''Syntax  deals  with  the  mutual 
relations  of  words  as  members  of  a 
Sentence," 

Welsh,  A.  H.,  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish Grammar.    Chicago,  1888. 

"To  report  and  describe  in  an 
orderly  way  the  facts  of  a  lan- 
guage, to  collect  and  set  forth  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  peo- 
ple of  the  best  education,  is  the 
true  aim  of  a  'grammar.' " 

SwiNTON,  W.,  A  Progressive 
Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 
N.  Y.,  1872. 

"The  study  that  teaches  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  English  language 
in  speaking  and  writing  is  called 
English  Grammar,'* 

Adams,  E.,  The  Rudiments  of 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
London,  1871. 

"A  Language  consists  of  Letters, 
Syllables,  Words,  and  Sentences. 
The  explanation  of  these  elements 
is  called  the  Grammar  of  a  lan- 
guage." 

Crane,  G.,  The  Principles  of 
Language.     London,  1843. 

''Grammar,  as  a  Science,  treats  of 
the  principles  of  language  gener- 
ally; when  practically  applied,  as 
an  Art,  to  any  particular  language, 
it^  object  is  to  teach  how  to  speak 
and  write  that  language  correctly." 

FowLE,  W.  B.,  The  True  Eng- 
lish Grammar.    Boston,  1827. 

"Q.  What  is  English  Gram- 
mar? 


"A.  Rules  for  writing  or  speak- 
ing  the  English  language  founded 
upon  the  peculiar  structure  and 
proper  use  of  it." 

Miller,  A.,  Concise  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language.  N.  Y., 
1795. 

"Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking 
oi  writing  a  language  properly." 

BoLTwooD,  H.  L.,  English 
Grammar,  and  How  to  Teach  it 
Chicago,  1869. 

"Grammar  treats  of  the  facts, 
laws,  and  rules  of  language." 

JuDSON,  A.,  The  Elements  of 
English  Grammar.     Boston,  1808. 

"What  is  the  use  of  English 
grammar? 

"A.  To  assist  in  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

Ingersoll,  C.  M.,  Conversations 
on  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Phila- 
delphia, 1822. 

"Grammar  treats  of  language, 
and  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, 
Universal  and  Particular.  Univer- 
sal Grammar  explains  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  all 
languages.  Particular  Grammar 
applies  those  general  principles  to 
a  particular  language,  modifying 
them  according  to  the  genius  of 
that  language,  and  the  established 
practice  of  the  best  speakers  and 
writers  by  whom  it  is  used." 

Unknown  Author,  The  British 
Grammar.     Boston,  1784. 

"Grammar  is  the  Art  of  express- 
ing the  Relations  of  Words  in  Con- 
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struction,  with  due  Quantity  in 
Speaking,  and  Orthography  in 
Writing." 

Foot  note  by  the  author:  "The 
above  mentioned  Definition  of 
Grammar  is  certainly  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  that  has  yet 
been  given;  and  is  only  an  Im- 
provement on  the  judicious  Mr. 
Johnson's,  who  says,  Grammar  is 
the  Art  of  expressing  the  Relation 
of  Things  in  Construction,  with 
due  Accent  in  Speaking,  etc.;  but 
he  should  have  said  of  Words,  not 
Things,  as  Grammar  treats  of 
Words  and  not  of  Things;  and 
Quantity  instead  of  Accent,  as  Ac- 
cent is  only  a  mere  Mark  over  a 
Vowel  in  a  Syllable,  to  denote  the 
Emphasis  or  Rising  of  the  Voice, 
but  Quantity  is  the  Measure  of 
Sounds  in  Pronunciation,  and  de- 
termines them  to  be  long  or 
short." 

Burr,  J.,  A  Compendium  of 
English  Grammar.    1797.    Boston. 

"Grammar  is  the  art  of  speak- 


ing  or  writing   a   language   with 
propriety." 

Adams,  D.,  The  Thorough 
Scholar;  or,  the  Nature  of  Lan- 
guage.    Boston. 

"Grammar  is  a  system  of  rules 
and  observations  drawn  from  the 
common  speech  of  mankind  in 
their  several  languages;  and 
teaches  us  how  to  speak  and  pro- 
nounce, to  spell  and  write  with  pro- 
priety and  exactness,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  in  every  na- 
tion, who  were  supposed  to  speak 
and  write  their  own  language  best." 

Alexander,  C,  Grammatical 
System  of  the  English  Language. 
1795.    Boston,  1803  (?) 

"Grammar  teaches  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing and  communicating  our 
thoughts,  with  verbal  propriety." 

LowTHE,  Dr.,  A  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Grammar.  Wil- 
mington ,  1800.  Philadelphia,  1775. 
^  "Grammar  is  the  Art  of  rightly 
expressing  our  Thoughts  by 
Words." 


THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


It  is  some  years  since  I  wrote  a 
brief  article  on  "The  Summer  Va- 
cation" ;  and  as  the  spirit  moves  me 
to  talk  upon  it  again,  and  as  some- 
how the  readers  of  the  Monthly 
often  express  to  me  particular 
pleasure  in  the  advice  I  g^ve,  I  shall 


offer  some  suggestions  concerning 
the  spending  of  the  next  vcation. 
I  do  it  in  this  month's  issue  because 
before  the  next  one  comes  out 
many  will  have  closed  their  schools 
and  many  others  will  be  laying  their 
plans  for  the  summer. 
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Teachers  are  both  fortunate  and 
unforttenabe  in  having  such  long 
vacations.  Those  who  have  not 
more  than  two  months  and  are  not 
pressed  with  financial  cares,  art 
tortunate  in  that  the  time  can  be 
spent  more  profitably  and  return 
a  much  richer  investment  in  health 
and  good  spirits  than  comes  from 
the  hurried  week  or  ten  days  that 
the  business  man,  hiwyer,  or  doc- 
tor, takes  feeling  all  the  while 
about  as  guilty  as  if  he  were  taking 
something  that  did  not  belong  to 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  on  a  very  moderate  salary  for 
only  seven  months  of  the  year  are 
imfortunate  in  that  they  are  so  long 
not  occupied  in  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  main  business  of  their  lives 
that  they  are  forced  to  seek  some 
other  kind  of  employment  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  This  has 
a  two-fold  disadvantage  in  it:  —  it 
leads  to  the  service  of  two  mas- 
ters,—  the  proverbially  impossible 
thing, — and  it  is  apt  to  leave  no 
tiane  for  the  recreation  that  all  need 
to  keep  them  finely-tempered.  If 
the  world  could  realize  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  abounding  health 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  for  those 
who  are  to  supply  the  atmosphere, 
light,  and  beat  for  the  development 
of  the  most  precious  human  flow- 
ers, I  think  it  would  see  to  it  that 
remuneration  for  services  would  be 
sufficient  to  allow  re-creation,  up- 
building of  vital  forces. 


Absolute  rest  in  the  sununer 
months  is  needed  by  few  teachers, 
but  some  change  is  needed  by  all. 
If  a  man  is  simply  to  attend  to  the 
proper  running  of  a  machine,  he 
may  be  better  for  a  change,  a  rest 
of  some  kind ;  but  it  is  not  essential, 
perhaps,  for  the  machine  that  he 
have  it;  but  he  who  is  to  guide  the 
devetopment  of  something  so  com- 
plex, so  varied,  as  the  soul  of  a 
child  needs  inspiration  from-  many 
sources.  He  who  exhausts  nervous 
energy  in  the  multiplicity  of  school- 
room duties  needs  rebuilding  and 
a  storing  up  of  force  for  the  duties 
of  the  next  year. 

I  have  known  a  great  many  wo- 
men teachers  and  I  have  studied 
them  very  closely,  because  I  am 
fond  of  observing  life  and  reflecting 
upon  my  observations  and  because 
I  have  a  very  intense  desire  to  have 
others  get  as  much  joy  out  of  their 
work  as  I  have  gotten  from  mine. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  "that  it  has 
been  justly  observed  that  the  first 
condition  of  success  in  life  is  to  be 
a  healthy  animal."  Those  teach- 
ers,—  particularly  those  who  have 
been  engaged  during  the  year  in 
the  instruction  of  the  little  ones 
and  who  whether  wisely  or  un- 
wisely have  stood  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  in  the  schoolroom,  —  who 
feel  the  need  of  "resting  the  back- 
bone" may  take  the  advice  which 
is  so  often  given  to  lie  on  a  lounge 
and  take  it  easy  all  summer.  But 
for  the  reasonably  strong  woman 
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and  the  onie  who  is  only  righteously 
tired  such  a  course  is  not  necessary. 
She  does  not  need  "to  mix  her 
blood  with  sunshine  and  take  the 
winds  into  her  pulses^';  and  if 
forced  to  remain  at  home  all  sum- 
mer she  may  skim  away  on  her  bi- 
cycle, climb  hills  and  walk  through 
dales,  get  dose  to  Nature,  and 
come  hack  to  her  schoolroom  in 
September  sunburned,  rejuven- 
ated, with  a  glow  and  sparkle  of 
health  which  will  do  much  to  make 
all  glad  for  her  coming.  If  she  is 
near  to  the  seashore,  a  whiff  of  the 
ocean  will  be  a  tonic,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  propose  this  later  as  a  de- 
light to  be  added  to  something  that 
will  in  itself  be  very  good. 

But  not  even  for  physical  health 
is  total  abstinence  from  mental  la- 
bor necessary;  and  this  is  where  1 
think  so  many  err  in  giving  advice 
to  teachers.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
be  told  "Shut  up  your  books  and 
don't  open  one  the  whole  summer,*' 
but  as  I  never  obeyed  the  com- 
mand people  have  either  become 
tired  of  giving  useless  advice  or 
they  have  concluded  that  1  am  a 
pretty  good  example  of  the  wis- 
dom of  enjoying  study  in  modera- 
tion every  summer. 

I  propose  as  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation the  beneficial  effects  of 
study  without  hurry  or  worry.  1 
have  been  deeply  interested  lately 
in  special  study  of  a  life  that  has 
always  interested  me  —  that  of 
Goethe  —  for  a  paper  I  have  been 
prepwiring.     You   know   he   lived. 


magnificent  in  body  and  mind,  un- 
til his  eighty-third  year.  And  yet 
Lewes  says:  "He  was,  like  Napo- 
leon, a  giant  worker,  and  never  so 
happy  as  when  at  work."  And  our 
own  greatest  American  poets  fur- 
nish us  such  splendid  examples  of 
the  value  of  healthy,  mental  labor. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  spend  a. 
vacation  in  the  worry  and  fret  of 
getting  ready  for  a  teachers'  exam- 
ination. When  one  has  not  taken 
the  legitimate  way  of  getting  away 
from  this  that  many  regard  as  sl 
severe  ordeal,  —  taking  the  exami- 
nation for  State  Certificate,  —  it 
ougiht  to  be  gone  through  with  in 
the  winter^ or  spring. 

A  summer  school  held  at  some 
pleasant  resort  on  lake  shore  or 
at  the  sea-side,  with  an  inspiring- 
set  of  teachers,  with  common- 
sense  enough  not  to  allow  one  to 
take  too  much  work,  is  often  good 
for  one  in  every  way.  Here  there 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  prepar- 
ing of  work  for  the  next  year.  The 
mind  needs  change.  A  healthy- 
diet  for  it  implies  a  wise  variety. 

The  most  unwise  thing  that  a 
teacher  can  do  is  to  remain  home 
year  after  year  in  order  to  spend 
more  money  on  dress  or  to  hoard 
money  for  the  rainy  day.  The  rainy 
day  never  comes  so  soon  to  any 
teacher  as  to  the  one  who  spends 
too  much  thought  in  preparing  foi 
it.  The  ambition  to  build  a  house 
too  soon  sometimes  destroys  the 
tenant  who  is  to  live  in  it.  Keep 
yourself  well  and  happy  and  bright 
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and  you  will  Uve  longer  and  make  a 
great  deal  more  nioney  in  the  end. 
A  great  many  of  us  have  admired 
the  Ghicago  teacher  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  gone  to  Europe 
with  a  single  gown  in  her  wardrobe 
because  she  oould  not  afford  any 
more,  and  to  have  come  back  with 
renewed  vigor,  increased  culture, 
and  sunny  memories  to  gladden 
many  dark  days.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  one  ought  to  live  a  long 
life  of  teaching  without  the  sum- 
mer trip  across  the  ocean.  It  is 
great  foUy  to  say  that  a  patriotic 
person  will  travel  over  his  own 
broad  land  before  going  abroad. 
He  may  be  a  very  toyal  Buckeye 
and  yet  not  think  it  necessary  to 
visit  every  farm,  village,  town,  and 
city  in  Ohio  before  seeing  our  great 
metropoJis  New  York,  our  Athens 
of  America  Boston,  or  the  delight- 
ful dty  to  which  we  are  all  going 
this  siunmer,  Washington.  An- 
other foolish  thing  to  say  is  that  if 
one  cannot  stay  longer  than  five 
or  six  weeks  on-  the  other  side,  he 
had  better  remain  at  home.  I  can 
conjure  with  the  names  Ireland, 
Wales,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Scotland,  until  that  wizard  Imagi- 
nation recalls  scenes  and  makes 
me  Hve  over  dtays  of  delight  thai 
seem  full  as  some  ordinary  years, 
and  >'et  I  traveled  over  those  coun- 
tries in  the  order  named  in  just 
one  summer  vacation. 

But  with  the  dark  cloud  of  war 
hanging  over  us  it  may  be  that  even 


those  who  planned  a  summer  in 
Europe  will  have  to  give  it  up  this 
year;  so  let  us  look  to  the  making 
of  some  other  plans.  I  scarcely 
need  to  declare  my  loyalty  to  the 
State  Association;  but  I  may  urge 
attendance  especially  upon  the  lady 
teachers  of  Ohio.  We  are  going  to 
meet  at  Put-in-Bay;  and  let  us  get 
together  in  large  numbers  and  have 
a  gxxxd  time  as  well  as  a  profitable 
time.  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  a  good  pro- 
gram. We  are  promised,  too,  that 
all  difficulties  of  refreshing  the  in- 
ner man  will  be  removed  and  that 
everything  will  be  done  to  make  our 
stay  on  the  Island'  pkasant.  Per- 
sonally I  have  declared  that  I 
should  rather  go  to  Put-in-Bay, 
where  we  can  all  be  together,  and 
live  on  crackers  and  water  (al- 
though I  am  willing  to  admit  hon- 
estly that  that  is  not  my  favorite 
diet)  than  to  be  scattered  all  over 
a  hot  city  where  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Association,  —  so- 
ciability, —  is  largely  eliminated,  at 
kast  for  the  ladies.  The  young 
men  in  our  State  pretty  thoroughly 
realize  that  to  be  professional  they 
must  identify  themselves  with  edu- 
cational movements;  that  to  ad- 
vance in  positions  and  salaries  they 
need  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance. 
I>o  our  young  women  sufficiently 
realize  these  things?  Or  is  it  that 
they  by  nature  are  more  closely  held 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  and  early 
surroundings  and    not    caring   to 
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change  homes  (unless  to  take  one 
of  their  own)  care  less  for  profes- 
sional advancement? 

I  should  like  to  tempt  them  to 
come  to  our  yearly  gathering  by 
the  ddight  that  comes  from  friend- 
ships strengthened  by  meeting,  for. 
it  is  ever  tnie  "Presence  i^  still  a 
powerful  deity." 

When  at  Put-in-Bay,  or  at  amy 
place  else  in  your  vacation,  do  not 
fear  that  you  will  lose  any  dignity 
worth  having  by  a  merry  laugh,  a 
little  gemiine  fun.  Of  course,  a 
true  lady  or  gentleman  is  never 
coarse;  but  there  is  no  rest  without 
unbending,  no  exhiliration  where 
self-consciousness  is  painfully  pres- 
ent.   Even  the  great  Goethe  says: 

"We  mortals  are  most  wonderfully 

tried; 
We  could  not  bear  it,  were  we  not 

endowed 
By  Nature  with  a  kindly  levity." 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what 
mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and 
indignation  I  saw  a  principal  from 
a  city  in  another  State  traveling 
witfli  several  of  her  teachers  whom 
she  tried  to  keep  all  the  time  in 
the  "sit-up-inrposition"  attitude. 
They  all  tried  so  hard  to  be 
"proper"  that  they  were  not  proper 
at  all.  How  I  longed  to  beg  them 
for  just  one  half  day,  one  hour, 
even  one  minute  to  be  natural! 
How  I  longed  to  quote  to  them, 

"For  the  natural  way  of  woman 
Is  so  near  akin  to  art."l 


To  be  simple  and  natural  and  ta 
show  courtesy  to  every  one  is  to 
attain  that  "behavior  which  is  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts." 

And  now  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
hearty  cry  already  given  of  "On  to 
Washington."  Ohio  has  been  fa- 
mous for  a  good  many  years  for 
having  a  good  many  of  its  citizens 
in  the  capital  of  our  Republic.  We 
wish  her  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
representations  when  the  N.  E.  A. 
meets  there  next  July.  Washington 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  cities  in  our 
country.  I  spent  nine  days  there 
one  spring;  and  if  it  was  not  ex- 
actly a  "nine  days  wonder,"  it  was 
nine  days  of  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  the  streets,  of  eye-opening  to  the 
wonderful  system  by  which  the  af- 
fairs of  this  great  country  are  car- 
ried on,  of  curious  pleasure  in  the 
picturesque  markets  with  colored 
people  yet  carrying  about  with  them 
much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Southern 
plantations  without  the  terrible 
prose  of  slavery,  of  thrilling  inter- 
est in  seeing  people  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  In  fact,  I  am  a 
little  afraid  that  the  attractions  of 
the  city,  the  various  deportment 
buildings,  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol,  tfhe  National  Museum^ 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  and  many  other  things 
I  might  mention,  will  prove  a 
strong  magnet  to  draw  teachers 
and  others  away  from  the  educa- 
tional meetings.  But  no  matter^ 
the  intelligent  seeing  of  such  things 
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will  be  an  education  in  itself.  Of 
course,  Mt.  Vernon  will  be  visited; 
and  apart  from  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  place  one  will  be  uplifted  by  its 
rich  associations  with  George  and 
Martha  Wtohington.  Arlington 
will  bring  to  us  other  pages  of  our 
countr/s  history  and  there  will  be 
a  new  dedication  erf  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  fostering  true  patriotism 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  land. 

Don't  be  frightened  from  Wash- 
ington by  fears  of  the  heat.  Let  us 
hope  for  as  pleasant  a  summer  as 
its  residents  who  remained  in  the 
city,  enjoyed  last  season.  The  same 
day  last  year  on  which  the  ther- 
mometer registered  95  deg.  in  Mil- 
waukee, it  registered  88  deg.  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  one 
should  take  care  of  clothing  and 
diet,  not  expose  himself  too  much 
to  the  heat,  not  work  too  hard  in 
his  sight-seeing,  and  take  plenty  of 
sleep  and  nest. 

The  particulars  relating  to  hotels 
and  boarding  places,  not  previously 
given,  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
munication from  the  State  Director 
and  Manager,   F.  B.  Dyer.     Let 


tiiose  who  do  not  stop  at  the  head- 
quarters for  Ohio,  the  Normandie, 
call  daily  at  the  room  selected  for 
Ohio  Headquarters  and  enjoy  the 
hospitality  which  would  have  too 
much  sadness  in  it  if  it  were  ex- 
tended by  the  retiring  Commis- 
sioner but  which  coming  in  the 
name  of  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly 
will  be  heartily  enjoyed. 

Mingle  with  people  of  different 
sections  of  the  country,  with  peo- 
ple of  different  occupations  and 
pursuits;  touch  life  on  many  sides; 
remember 

"Self-knowledge  comes  from  know- 
ing other  men: 

Tis  life  reveals  to  each  his  genuine 
worth." 

Make  vacation  a  g^eat  time  for 
the  cultuTe  that  has  joy  in  it;  the 
culture  that  comes  from  travel, 
good  fiction,  choice  poetry,  pic- 
tures, music,  and  friends  of  noble 
touch. 

"Like  as  a  Star 
That  maketh  not  haste. 
That  taketh  not  rest, 
Be  each  one  fulfilling. 
His  god-given  Hest." 
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MENTAL  PRE-PAMTION. 

BY  REUBBN  POST  HALLECK. 

There  are  probably  few  teachers 
who  do  not  waste  considerable  of 
their  pupils'  time  because  the 
proper  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  developing  the  proper  mental 
background  for  receiving  new 
facts.  We  are  all  prone  to  state 
hurriedly  facts  that  seem  plain  to 
us.  We  fail  to  remember  that 
they  seem  plain  only  because  years 
of  experience  have  given  us  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  a  quick  in- 
terpretation of  these  facts.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  make  good  in  the 
best  way  we  can  this  deficiency  of 
experience  in  the  case  of  the 
young.  We  must  not  be  illogical 
enough  to  attempt  to  put  timbers 
in  the  second  story  of  their  mental 
structures  before  there  is  any  ade- 
quate support  on  which  these  tim- 
bers can  rest. 

The  teacher  is  often  surprised 
to  find  after  reading  a  selection  to 
pupils  that  it  does  not  move  them 
as  it  did  him.  The  mental  prepa- 
ration of  the  teacher  had  fitted  him 
to  respond  to  those  ideas,  but  they 
meant  little  to  the  pupils.  Precise- 
ly the  same  is  true  of  adults.  Who 
of  us  has  not  at  some  time  been 
chagrined  to  note  how  flat  a  pet 
paragraph  from  a  favorite  author 
has  fallen,  although  we  reaS  it  in 
our  very  best  manner  to  a  circle  of 


grown  up  people?  If  we  had  taken 
a  few  minutes  to  prepare  their 
minds,  to  develop  the  proper  asso- 
ciated ideas,  and  to  point  out  kin- 
dred facts  in  their  own  experience, 
the  case  might  have  been  different. 
I  feel  that  this  point  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  teachers,  that  I 
shall  from  my  own  experience  try 
to  illustrate  more  fully  what  I  mean. 
I  read  some  lines  of  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  great  nineteenth 
century  poets,  ,which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  so  exquisite  and  so  certain  to 
awaken  pleasing  images  and  emo- 
tions, that  I  at  once  repeated  the 
lines  to  some  pupils.  The  title  of 
the  poem  is  Seal  Lullaby,  and  the 
lines  are  as  follows: 

"Where  billow  meets  billow,  then 
soft  be  thy  pillow. 
Oh,  weary  wee  flipperling,  curl 
at  thy  ease! 
The  storm  shall  not  wake  thee,  nor 
shark  overtake  thee, 
Asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  slow- 
swinging  seas." 

These  lines  made  no  decided  im- 
pression on  the  pupils.  I  was  much 
disappointed,  but  a  little  reflection 
convinced  me  that  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  expect  that  inland  children 
would  respond  quickly  to  these 
images  which  possessed  such  a  fas- 
cination for  me.  Both  as  a  study 
in  psychology  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  impressing  myself  more 
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forcibly  with  the  causes  of  my  fail- 
ure, I  decided  Jo  take  an  inventory 
of  their  experience  and  of  my  own. 
I  found  that  very  few  had  actually 
seen  salt  water  and  only  two  had 
seen  an  old  seal,  while  no  one  had 
ever  viewed  a  young  seal  or  a 
shark.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had 
been  bom  with  the  music  of  the 
waves  of  Long  Island  Sound  in 
one  ear  and  with  the  roar  of  the 
Ocean's  surf  in  the  other.  When 
a  boy,  I  had  been  scared  by  a 
shark.  I  had  sailed  on  the  water 
so  much  that  I  could  reproduce 
not  only  a  vivid  visual  image  of 
the  slow-swinging  seas  hut  I  could 
also  remember  the  bodily  feelings 
and  muscular  sensations  which 
they  caused.  I  had  seen  young 
seals  in  aquaria  and  quite  recently 
on  Glen  Island.  I  had  listened  to 
stories  about  them  and  I  felt  gen- 
uine affection  for  the  docile  little 
creatures. 

I  had  suddenly  flashed  these 
lines  before  the  consciousness  of 
my  pupils  and  expected  them  to  ht 
interested.  Could  any  pedagogical 
expectation  have  been  more  ab- 
absurd?  I  determined  to  read  the 
same  lines  to  another  class,  but  I 
decided  to  plough  my  field  'and 
make  it  ready  before  sowing  my 
seed.  I  began  by  trying  to  aid 
them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  seal. 
A  number  of  the  pupils  had  seen 
a  dear  little  spaniel  puppy,  about 
three  weeks  old,  swimming  and 
playing  in  the  water.  I  explained 
the  difference  between  the  struct- 


ure of  the  puppy  and  the  seal.  I 
related  how  much  more  affection- 
ate the  young  seal  was  than  even 
the  spaniel,  how  the  young  seal 
when  found  sunning  itself  on 
northern  shores  would  come  up  to 
a  man  and  follow  him  if  he  treated 
it  kindly,  and  how  one  day  a  baby 
seal  that  had  been  hurt  swam 
ashore,  came  up  to  a  hunter,  rub- 
bed its  soft  fur  against  his  boot 
and  cried  almost  like  a  child,  and 
how  he  knocked  it  in  the  head  with 
the  butt  of  his  gun. 

I  could  see  that  the  pupils  had 
not  only  acquired  some  knowledge 
by  which  they  could  apperceive  the 
seal;  they  had  gained  something 
more  important  still;  they  feU  for 
the  seal.  Moral  emotion  had  been 
awakened.  They  were  indignant  at 
the  hunter  and  they  were  now  gen- 
uinely interested  ift  the  baby  seal. 
In  an  analogous  way  I  endeavored 
to  develop  ideas  of  the  ocean  and 
the  shark.  When  I  read  the  lines 
to  that  class,  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  interest  which  they  manifested. 

When  we  teach  children,  let  us 
always  remember  to  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  before  we  plant 
the  seed.  When  we  give  them 
reading  matter,  we  ought  to  help 
them  form  the  proper  ideas  as  an 
aid  in  interpretation.  We  should 
be  amazed  if  we  could  realize  how 
many  children  either  failed  to  grasp 
at  all,  or  else  completely  misunder- 
stood, what  we  gave  them  to  learn. 
If  the  teacher  has  no  time  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  pupils  for  a  cer- 
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tain  truth,  let  him  omit  it  alto- 
gether. The  psychological  labora- 
tory has  shown  that  even  in  the 
case  of  adults  who  have  the  ideas 
to  associate,  their  actual  association 
takes  considerable  time  and  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  points  of 
likeness  and  difference  a  still  lon- 
ger period.  If  a  good  orator  or 
narrator  always  takes  special  pains 
to  dovetail  in  the  experience  of  his 
hearers  the  facts  which  he  presents, 
and  to  call  related  experiences  to 
mind,  how  much  more  energetic  in 
this  direction  should  be  the  teacher 
of  the  young.  We  are  all  too  much 
prone  to  neglect  the  steps  leading 
up  to  anything.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  at  the  present  to  rely  too 
much  on  pictures  for  explaining 
things.  Pictures  are  useful,  but  to 
interpret  them  properly  requires  a 
skilled  mind.  Children  constantly 
misinterpret  them.  When  an  Eng- 
lish child  was  shown  the  picture  of 
a  ground  mole,  she  said,  "That's 
a  tapir,  bigger  than  a  cow." 


NATURE  STUDY.     No.  4- 

BY  J.  J.   BURNS. 

The  Circle  has  kindly  checked 
any  impulse  to  say  to  me  that  my 
notion  about  the  meaning  of  my 
topic  in  this  series  now  ending  is 
passing  general. 

A  week  ago,  at  Findlay,  some- 
thing was  said  about  the  scope  of 
Nature  Study ;  and  a  gentleman  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  whether 
teachers  for  the  most  part  would 
include  under  the  mooted  head  an 


observaition  question  which  I  had 
just  submitted,  though  I  think   he^ 
would   place  it   within   the  limit- 
The  query  to  be  answered  from  the 
result  of  several  evening  looks  east- 
ward was,  is  Jupiter  now  advanc- 
ing or   retrograding?     Encourag- 
ing children  to  keep  track  of  the 
moon's  phases  and  to  draw   sun 
lines  and  shadow  lines  on  school- 
room   window-frames    and    floors 
was   also  suggested.     We   should 
not  always  "consider  the  heavens" 
from   a    weather-bureau   point    of 
view. 

And  there  was  some  thinking 
aloud  as  to  the  objects  sought  in 
this  study,  this  per^sistent  use  of 
one's  own  senses:  forming  a  habit 
of  using  eye  and  ear;  collecting  a 
store  of  facts  for  future  use  in 
science  and  for  lights  upon  the 
pages  of  literature;  gratifying  and 
strengthening  one's  love  for  the 
true,  the  good,  the  beautiful  in 
Nature;  kindling  sympathy  for  the 
weakest  creature  that  walks  and  the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,  with 
whom  we  are  "earth-born  compcm- 
ions  and  fellow  mortals,"  and  sym- 
pathy of  a  different  tension  with  its 
sublimest  wonders;  making  a 
ready  path  to  one  of  life's  purest 
and  freest  wells  of  happiness. 

SLANG. 

The  only  smack  of  nature  in  this 
second  prelude  is  in  the  setting:  a 
strait  in  front,  a  lake  on  either 
hand,  a  brave  o'erhanging  sky 
which  seemed  to  focalize  the  sun's 
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rays  at  the  point  where  you  chanced 
to  be,  a  pair  of  lilacs  which  had  out- 
grown their  bushhood  and  become 
trees,  and  though  the  fowls  of  the 
air  did  not  roost  in  their  branches, 
certain  weary  "scholemasters"  of 
the  earth  did  rest  in  their  shade. 

Need  I  say  they  talked?  One 
theme  was  slang.  No  two  agreed 
about  what  it  is.  J.  of  A.,  who  al- 
ways rests  like  a  geological  stra- 
tum against  the  push  of  anything 
that  he  thinks  wrong,  condemned 
all  use  of  provincialisms  and  slang 
in  literature  and  in  conversation. 
It  was  held  by  others  of  the  skir- 
mishers that  there  is  a  soul  of  good- 
ness in  this  thing  "should  men  ob- 
servingly  distill  it  out"— that  the 
makers  of  our  literature  are  the 
"distillers,"  and  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  our  lexicographers  to  catch 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  slang 
that  drifts  down  the  turbid,  turbu- 
lent, tide  of  current  speech,  and  by 
placing  it  in  the  long  roll  of  Eng- 
lish words  and  meanings,  add  to 
the  force  and  beauty  of  our  lan- 
guage. Of  course  not  a  word  was 
said  in  defense  of  the  habit  of  using 
a  phrase  empty  of  meaning,  or  one 
with  any  tincture  of  vulgarity  in  it, 
or  in  its  suggestion. 

Is  there  a  bit  of  slang  in  this  sen- 
tence from  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished? "After  one  or  two  abortive 
attempts  of  the  two  governments 
to  get  together,  hostilities  com- 
menced." Or  in  this?  "If  we  do 
meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile." 
Or  this? 


"Calhoun's  ideal  of  life  was  out 
of  sight  beyond  that  of  Jackson 
and  Qay." 

PLAIN  JOTTINGS   FROM    MY   DIARY. 

Jan.  23.  My  Sunday  morning 
walk  to  the  postoffice  was  through 
a  tempest  of  snow;  from  the  bridge 
about  all  to  see  was  the  yellow  wa- 
ter and  the  white  air.  The  only 
things  suggesting  quiet  were  the 
little  shelters  under  the  pines, — no 
body  at  home,  however. 

Jan.  26.  At  turning  out  time,  a 
great  black  cloud  in  the  east — a 
narrow  rose-colored  band  between 
it  and  the  horizon,  the  flame  reach- 
ing to  some  floating  masses  above. 
At  7:30,  standard,  the  sun  slipt  up 
into  it. 

Feb.  3.  Se\cra!  degrees  btlow 
zero.    Jupiter  an  evening  star  now. 

Feb.  6.  A  full  moon  with  a  glo- 
rious halo. 

Feb.  13.  Wakened  by  the  ex- 
cited cawing  of  a  flock  of  crows. 
Qear  and  warm.  Heard  a  flick- 
er's wicko,  wicko, 

Feb.  24.  Standing  on  the  rail- 
way platform,  a  heavy  snow  falling. 
I  noticed  that  as  the  large  flakes 
would  fall  out  of  the  dark  above 
into  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp 
they  would  seem  to  stretch  in  the 
line  of  their  motion  to  nearly  twice 
their  length,  then  shrink  back 
again  before  touching  the  grounds 

March  3.  They  say  a  robin 
sang  at  the  old  fort  this  morning. 
I  failed  to  hear  him,  but  enjoyed 
the  qu£  da,  que  da  of  a  crested  tit- 
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mouse,  a  beauty;  also  the  sparrow's 
song  that  ends  with  three  ringing 
notes  rapidly  given, — tweet,  tweet, 
tweet. 

March  7.  Bright  all  day;  moon 
almost  full  and  nearing  Jupiter. 

March  9.  My  first  robin — ^he 
didn't  sing,  but  a  blue  bird  drawled 
his  tooAy  toO'L 

March  13.  Seven  purpje  grackles 
in  the  same  haunts  as  last  year — 
same  birds,  I  believe.  They  com- 
monly say  tchank  or  tchankee,  but 
they  sometimes  indulge  in  one 
flute-like  note  that  I  cannot  spell. 
The  jay,  also  classed  among  the 
non-musical  birds,  has  one  little 
love  tune  that  is  music;  and  I  like 
his  stirring  wittleink,  wittleink, 
shouted  out  on  the  wing. 

March  23.  My  first  hepatica; 
<:hickweed  in  bloom — ^but  the 
brightest  nature  lesson  of  the  day 
was  a  little  girl  who  had  found  a 
first  dandelion. 

April  3.  A  walk  in  the  woods 
with  C.  W.  B. — birds,  a  plenty, 
and  most  all  of  a  kind:  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  house  spar- 
row, back  slaty  blue,  head  and 
throat  black,  breast  very  light,  and 
the  white  would  flash  from  wings 
and  tail  as  they  frolicked  in  the 
sunshine,  darting  one  after  an- 
other, alighting  upon  the  ground 
and  then  scurrying  into  the  low 
trees.  Their  only  note  was  a 
mournful  tee-a,  A  look  through 
the  book  convinced  us  that  this  lit- 
tle fellow  is  the  black  throated  blue 
warbler,  the  only  point  against  it 


is  the  earliness  of  his  arrival.  His 
stay  was  short, — none  to  be  found 
two  days  after. 

April  7.     Vegetation   has  been 
almost  at  a  halt  for  a  week;  severe 
frost  every  night.     We  have  almost 
given    up    hope    that    the    wrens 
would    again    occupy    their    little 
home  in   the   eaves   of  our  barii. 
Their  recollection  of  last  summer's 
constant    battle    with    the    house 
sparrow  is  too  vivid,  perhaps.     It's 
a  pity.     We  would  cheerfully  have 
spared  a  shilling's  worth  of  spar- 
rows at  the  Scripture  rate  for  that 
pair  of  wrens. 

But  a  last  May's  note  to  which  I 
have  just  turned  whispers  that  nny 
expectation  and  my  disappoint- 
ment are  both  premature. 

AN  ECHO  FROM  BRYANT*S  APPLK 
TREE. 

March  2,  iSpy. 
What  do   we  hear  in  the  robin's 
song 
As  he  pipes  from  the  leafless  ma- 
ple tree? 
We  hear  the  first  note  from  the 
merry  throng. 
Soon  to  be  with  us,  so  glad  and 
free. 

What    do   we   see    in    the    robin's 
breast 
Gleaming  to-day  out  through  the 
snow? 
We  see  the  bright  hues  that  will 
soon  invest 
This  beautiful  world  down  here 
below. 

Of  what  should  we  think  when  the 
robin  goes 
Searching  the  lawn  for  his  early 
meal? 
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Of  Him  who  daily  on  us  bestows 
Good  g^fts  beyond  number,  and 
hearts  to  feel. 

How  should  we  feel  when  the  robin 
sings 


Loud  to  his  mate  in  the  falling 

rain? 
Thankful  for  shadow  with  sunshine 

which  brit^s 
Keener  delight  as  each  comes 

again. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ARITHMETICAL  ANALYSIS. 

BY  PROF.  BD.  M.  MILLS. 

I. 

In  order  that  a  student  may  pur- 
sue the  study  of  Arithmetical  An- 
alysis successfully,  there  are  a  few 
things,  in  a  preliminary  way,  he 
must  know.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  following: 

(1)  He  must  be  able  to  divide 

a  number  or  quantity  in- 
to parts  in  the  ratio  of 
whole  numbers. 

(2)  He  must  be  able  to  divide 

a  number  or  quantity  in- 
to parts  in  the  ratio  of 
several  fractions. 

(3)  He  must  be  able,  if  he  have, 

say    '*$   of    one    number 
equal  to  |  of  another,"  to 
express  these  numbers  in 
common  terms. 
Number  (1)  above  may  be  illus- 
trated  by   the   following   problem 
and  its  accompanying  solution. 

(a)  Divide  520  into  three  parts 
which  shall  be  to  one  another  as 
2,  3,  and  5. 


SOLUTION. 

Represent  the  first  portion  by  2" 
parts,  the  second  by  3  parts,  and 
the  third  by  5  parts. 

Then  will  the  number  be  repre- 
sented by  2  .parts  -f-  3  parts  -f-  5- 
parts  =  10  parts. 

.'.  10  parts  =520, 

1  part  =52, 

2  parts  =  104, 

3  parts  ==166,  and 
5  parts  =  210. 

.  • .  The  parts  are  104, 156  and  210. 

After  one  or  two  detailed  solu- 
tions like  the  above,  have  pupils 
contract  solutions,  leading  them  to 
see  that  each  part  will  be  such  a 
fraction  of  the  number  to  be  divid- 
ed, as  iX."^  proportional  pait  is  of  the 
sum  of  all  the  proportional  parts. 
In  the  above,  the  first  part  would 
be  ^^  of  520,  the  second  ^,  and 
the  thiid  ■^^.  This  important  pro- 
cess should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

n. 

Number  (2)  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  problem. 
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(d)  Divide  390  into  three  parts 
that  shall  be  to  one  another  as 
i,  J,  and  i. 

SOLUTION. 

Since  fractions  having  a  common 
denomnator  have  the  ratios  of 
their  numerators,  we  change  these 
given  fractions  to  12ths,  and  obtain 

•A>  A>  and  A- 

Then  the  problem  may  be  stated 
thus:  Divide  390  into  three  parts 
that  shall  be  to  one  another  as  6. 
4,  and  3. 

6-1-4  +  3=13. 

A  of  390=180, 

^  of  390  =  120,  and 

^^  of  390  =  90. 

After  solving  a. few  problems  of 
about  equal  difficulty  with  this  one, 
problems  like  the  follbwing  might 
be  given:  Three  persons  are  to 
share  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the 
ratio  of  J,  J  and  ^ ;  the  second  re- 
ceives $9  more  than  the  third.  Find 
the  share  of  each.  We  should  al- 
ways remember  that  the  correct  ap- 
plication of  a  principle  is  the  only 
true  test  of  its  mastery. 
III. 

Number  (3),  the  next  important 
process  to  receive  attention,  may 
be  explained  by  the  solution  of  the 
following  problem. 

(c)  f  of  A's  money  equals  |  of 
B's,  and  together  they  have  $68; 
how  much  has  each  ? 

SOLUTION. 

If  f  of  A's  money  =  f  of  B's, 
J  of  A's  money  =:  ^  of  J  =  f 
of  B's,  and 


I  of  A's  money  =  3  X 1=  f  of 
B's  =:  A's  money  expressed 
in  terms  of  B's. 
lyet  f  =:  B's  money ;  then 

14-1=  y,  amount  both 
have. 

.-.  V  =  $68; 

i=TVof  68  =  $4, 

I  =  9  X  $4  =  $36,  A's  share, 

and 
I  =  8  X  $4  =  $32,  B's  share. 

The  expression  of  one  or  more 
quantities  in  common  terms,  In 
problems  like  this  one,  is  a  very 
difficult,  and  also  a  very  important 
thing  to  be  able  to  do.  After  pu- 
pils have  thoroughly  mastered  sim- 
ple exercises  like  the  above,  prob- 
lems like  the  following  might  be 
given :  If  f  of  my  age  4-  8  years 
equals  f  of  your  age,  how  old  am 
I,  the  sum  of  our  ages  being  45 
years?  Keep  your  exercises 
graded  to  the  increasing  strength 
of  your  class. 

IV 

(4)  The  Equation  —  The 
equation  belongs  to  arithmetic  as 
well  as  to  Algebra.  Every  formal 
comparison  between  two  quantities 
leads  to  it ;  all  our  reasoning  in 
arithmetic  involves  it;  we  could 
not  think  to  any  purpose  in  arith- 
metic without  the  equation.  Hence  * 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  mas- 
tering the  equation  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

This  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  arranging  a  series  of  interesting 
problems  whose  solutions  will  pro- 
duce  equations   involving  all   the 
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difficulties  that  should  be  mastered. 
The  following  problems  will  be 
suggestive. 

(a)  If  to  J  of  A's  age  you  add 
16  years,  the  sum  will  be  \\  times 
his  age;  how  old  is  he? 

SOLUTION. 

I  of  A's  age  =  |  of  A*s  age  +  16 
years;  then 

f  of  A's  age  =  16  years, 

i  of  A's  age  =  ^  of  16  years  =  8 
years,  and 

f  of  A's  age  =  8x8  years  =  64 
years,  ans. 

The  equivalent  of  Algebraic 
transposition  is  required  in  almost 
every  exercise  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, and  it  should  be  eflFected  in  this 
way:  Pointing  to  the  yJrj/ equation 
in  the  above  solution,  say  *'§  is 
the  sum  of  two  quantities ;  and  if 
from  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  we 
should  take  away  one  of  them,  the 
remainder  would  be  the  other." 
Therefore  f  of  A's  age  =  16  years. 
Or,  say  **If  equals  be  subtracted 
from  equals,  results  will  be  equal; 
therefore  |  of  A's  age  =16  years." 
As  an  illustration,  a  pair  of  balance 
scales  might  be  drawn  on  the 
board,  placing  |  of  A's  age  in  one 
scale  pan,  and  |  A's  age  +  16  years 
in  the  other.  Then  to  preserve  the 
balance,  if  \  of  A's  age  be  taken 
from  one  scale  pan,  we  must  also 
remove  |  of  A's  age  from  the  other; 
thus  showing  that  |  of  A's  age 
=  16  years,  as  before. 


(b)  Sold  an  article  and  gained 
26%;  if  however,  it  had  cost  me 
flO  less  than  it  did,  and  I  had  sold 
it  for  the  same  sum,  I  would  have 
gained  60% ;  find  the  cost. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  100%  =  actual  cost,  and 

26%  =  rate  of  gain  on  this 

cost;  then 
125%  =:  selling  price. 
100%  —  $10  =  supposed  cost 
and 
50%  =  rate  of  gain  on  this 

cost;  then 

50%   of    (100%^— $10)  = 
60%  —  $6,  amount  of  gain, 
and 
(100%  — $10)  4- (50%- $6) 
=  150%— $15,   selling 
price. 
.  • .  150%  —  $  16  =  125% ;    sub- 
tracting  125%    from  both 
sides  of  this  equation,  we 
have, 
25%  —$15  =  0.     But  when 
zero  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  two  quanti- 
ties, they  must  be  equal. 
.-.    25%  =$15,  and 

100%  =4  X  $15  =  $60,  the 
required  cost. 
Arithmetical  transposition  can  be 
effected  by  appealing  to  simple 
axioms,  or  to  the  principles  of  ad- 
dition or  subtraction;  and  pupils 
can  not  be  led  too  often  to  explain 
the  difficult  things  they  encounter 
in  arithmetic  by  reference  to  these 
simple  truths. 
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A  FEW  prime  requisites  of  a  gooa 
high  school  commencement: 

1.  Prompt  beginning. 

2.  Brief  prayer  with  at  least  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  class  and 
the  exercises.  (Foreign  missions 
can  be  omitted  and  made  a  special 
order  for  the  next  missionary  meet- 
ing.) 

3.  Music  furnished  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school,  if  possible. 
(If  furnished  by  an  orchestra,  a  sol-^ 
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emn  agreeiiient  should  be  entered 
into  that  not  quite  all  the  thne 
should  be  taken  up  by  it.  A  little 
is  needed  for  tlhe  other  exercises.) 

4.  Brief  exercises  by  the  gradu- 
ates with  rto  attempt  at  oraitory. 

5.  Little  eloquence  and  much 
common  sense  and  brevity  in  pre- 
senting diplcxmas. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  V. 
Denney,  O.  S.  U.,  for  a  very  inter- 
esting acccwint  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  editor  without  Prof. 
Denney's  knowledge  or  consent  de- 
sires to  add  to  what  he  has  so  well 
said  that  one  of  the  most  impwtant 
and  helpful  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing was  tihe  one  by  Prof.  Denney 
bimself.  It  was  most  favorably 
commenited  upon  by  all  present. 


With  this  number  we  close  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  Department  for  the 
present  year.  We  feel  sure  liiat  the 
articles  published  in  this  depart- 
ment have  been  helpful  to  our 
readers,  and  it  is  our  present  inten- 
tion to  open  it  up  again  with  the 
October  number.  The  Board  of 
Control  meets  in  Coliunbus,  Satur- 
day, May  14,  to  receive  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Secretary,  adopt 
books  for  the  coming  year  and  at- 
tend to  any  other  business  which 
may  properly  come  up  for  consid- 
eration. The  Reading  Circle  is  a 
great  power  for  good  in  Ohio  and 
is  worthy  the  support  of  every 
teacher  and  friend  of  education  in 
the  State.  Let  us  all  continue  to 
stend  by  the  O.  T.  R.  C 


The  Normandie,  Washinoton,  D.  C.     Ohio 
Headquarters,  N.  E.  A.,  Room  144. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  PROF.  J.  V.  DENNEY,  O.  S.  U. 

The  third  annual  meeting*  of  this 
association,  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  twelve 
North  Central  States,  was  held  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium,  April  1 
and  2.  Dr.  Canfield,  president  of 
the  association  during  the  last  year, 
opened  the  program  with  a  charac- 
teristic address  on  broad  lines,  re- 
viewing the  progress  of  the  schools 
and  emphasizing  the  public  side  of 
education.  He  showed  that  the 
conception  of  education,  as  a  neces- 
sity for  all  classes  of  people,  and  as 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  is  com- 
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parativdly  mew,  and  is  hardly  yet 
appreciated  in  the  older  states.  Dr. 
Oanfield  advocated  for  the  shools 
the  kind  of  training  that  cultivates 
mental  alertness,  ability  to  turn 
readily  from  one  occupation  to 
another,  power  to  adjust  one's  self, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  new  and 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  life. 
The  tendency  to  special  and  expert 
training  in  a  very  few  things  at  the 
expense  of  a  broader  education  in 
the  many  things  needful  for  living, 
which  has  shown  itself  even  in  the 
secondary  schools,  is  in  many  re- 
spects deplorable.  He  also  advo- 
cated' as  indispensable,  a  sounder 
training  in  English,  civics  and 
United  States  history.  The  address 
was  discussed  by  President  Adams, 
of  Wiscon«sin ;  President  Draper,  of 
Illinois,  and  others. 

A  half  day  was  then  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  English  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  uniform 
Englisih  requirements  for  admission 
to  college,  the  speakers  being  Chas. 
H.  Thurber,  dean  of  the  Morgan 
Bark  Academy,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity ;  Professor  Denney,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University;  Principal  Hart- 
well,  of  the  Kalamazoo  High 
school,  and  Principal  French,  of 
the  Hyde  Park  High  School.  The 
outcome  of  the  discussion  was  the 
adloption  of  a  resolution  favoring 
the  continuous  study  of  English 
during  all  of  the  years  of  the  High 
school  and  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege ;  adding  to  the  present  uniform 
requirements  in  English  an  open 


list  of  books  to  constitute  an  ad- 
vanced requirement,  optional  with 
similar  advanced  requirements  in 
other  subjects,  and  carrying  addi- 
tional ad^mission  credit  for  hig-h 
schools  that  provide  a  full  four- 
years'  course  in  English,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  teachings 
of  English  in  the  North  Central 
States  and  to  prepare  a  syllabus  in 
English  for  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  twelve  states  ooncemed,  sim- 
ilar in  principle  to  "English  in  the 
High  schools,"  which  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Ohio  State  University 
for  two  years  pa&t. 

About  two  hundred  members  of 
the  assodation  dined  together  in 
the  evening  at  the  Auditorium  ho- 
tel, where  after-dinner  speeches 
were  made.  President  Canfield  act- 
ing as  toast  master.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  college  presidents  held 
a  conference,  and  the  secondary 
school  men  also  had  a  meeting  by 
thiemselves. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  admission  re- 
quirements in  general,  President 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  the  North- 
western University ;  President 
Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Dean  Kinley,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  IHinois,  being  the  princi- 
pal speakers.  As  a  result  of  gen- 
eral discussion,  a  series  of  commis- 
sions were  provided  for.  These 
commissions  are  to  prepare  reports^ 
within  the  next  year,  showing  the 
amount  of  work  in  each  secondary 
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school  study  that  the  various  instir 
tutions  in  the  association  require 
for  admissioin.  There  will  be  one 
commission  in  Latin^  another  in 
physics,  etc.,  and  the  commission 
ia  physics  (for  instance)  will  be  re- 
quired' to  determine  how  much 
physics  should  be  expected  for  ad- 
missioii  to  college,  when  physics  is 
set  down  as  an  admission  require- 
ment by  any  college.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  count  a  study  for 
admission  only  wben  it  has  been 
ptrsued  long:  enough  and  thor- 
oof^hly  enough  to  aflEord  a  valuable 
training'. 

The  afternoon  of  Saturday  was 
given  up  to  a  discussion  of  Super- 
intendent Noghtin-gale's  resolution, 
intncNiiiced*  kst  year.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously, and  is  so  important  and 
far-reajching  that  it  is  quoted  in  full : 

Resolved,  That  in  both  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  such  courses 
of  study  should  be  provided  as  will 
offer  to  every  student  the  best  ad- 
vantages within  reasonable  limits 
for  the  "highest  development  of 
those  talents  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  and  that  to  this  end 
studies  shoudd  be  arranged  under 
the  following  heads,  viz.:  (1)  lan- 
guage; (2)  mathematics;  (3)  nat- 
uml  and  physical  science;  (4)  his- 
tory and  literature;  (5)  civics  and 
economics;  further,  that  while  stu- 
dents shotdd,  in  general,  be  encour- 
aged to  maintain  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  these,  the  courses 
should  be  so  plastic  as  to  permit 


alternative  options,  with  a  view  to 
their  adaption  to  the  individual  ca- 
pacities and  purposes  of  students. 

The  resolution  was  discussed,  in 
the  main  favorably,  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  professor  of  pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Principal  Brown,  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  High  school.  It  was  also  de- 
fended by  its  author.  The  colleges 
and  universities  are  already  fulfill- 
ing this  resolution  fairly  well,  for 
they  allow  election  after  admission 
and  substitutes  for  admission  stud- 
ies; the  secondary  schools  in  the 
larger  cities  are  also  moving  away 
from  fixed  courses  of  study.  Prac- 
tically this  resolution,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  idea  of  the  plan 
for  commissions  mentioned  above, 
favors  the  unconditional  admission 
to  college  of  any  student  who  has 
completed  a  good  four  years'  High 
school  course,  no  matter  what 
grouping  of  studies  may  have  con- 
stituted his  course.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  announced  in 
his  last  report  that  Harvard  is  com- 
mitted to  this  principle;  Harvard 
will  admit  to  college  on  these 
terms. 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Ohio  people  present  were 
Principal  Werthner  and  Mr.  Crane 
of  Dayton,  Principal  Harris  of 
Cleveland,  Principal  Brown  of  Co- 
lumbus, Superintendent  Harlor  of 
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Worthini^on,  Professor  Emerson 
of  Adalbert,  and  President  Canfield 
and  Professor  Denney  of  Ohio 
State  University. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  School 
Examiners  issues  the  following 
circular  of  information  to  persons 
desiring  to  become  applicants  for 
State  Certificates: 

The  Board  will  hold  two  meet- 
ings for  examination  in  1898.  The 
first  will  be  held  in  Columbus  on 
Tuesday,  June  21,  beginning  at 
8:00  a.  m.,  and  continuing  June  22 
and  23.  The  second  will  be  held 
in  Columbus  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
1>er  27,  beginning  at  8:00  a.  m'., 
.and  continuing  December  28  and 
:29. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  can 
issue  none  but  Life  Certificates. 
For  the  present  the  Board  will 
issue  but  three  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, viz:  Common  School,  High 
School,  and  Special  Certificates. 

Applicants  for  Common  School 
Certificates  will  be  examined  in  Or- 
thography,' Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography, 
English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, History  of  the  United  States 
including  Civil  Government,  Gen- 
eral History,  English  Literature, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  including 
cflFects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics, 
Physics,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  such  other  branches, 
if  any,  as  they  may  elect. 


Applicants  for  High  School  Cer- 
tificates, in  addition  to  the  above- 
named  branches  will  be  examined 
in  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Latin,  Psychology,  His- 
tory of  Education,  Science  of 
Education.  Also  three  branches 
selected  from  the  following: 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Astronomy,  Trigonom- 
etry and  its  Applications,  Logic, 
Greek,  German  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. The  Board  advises  appli- 
cants not  to  attempt  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination for  the  Common  School 
Life  and  the  High  School  Life  Cer- 
tificate at  the  same  examination. 

PSYCHOLCGY — REQUIRED   FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

James's  Briefer  Course  in  Psy- 
chology, (Holt);  Ladd's  Psychol- 
ogy, Descriptive  and  Explanatory, 
(Scribners);  Preyer's  Mental  De- 
velopment of  the  Child,  ((Apple- 
ton).  Recommended  for  refer- 
ence: Bowne's  Introduction  to 
Psychological  Theory,  (Harpers); 
Sully's  Psychology,  (Appleton) ; 
Baldwin's  Elements  of  Psychology, 
(Holt). 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  — 
REQUIRED. 

Compayre's  History  of  Peda- 
gogy, (Heath);  Quick's  Educa- 
tional Reformers,  Revised  Edition, 
(Appleton);  Painter's  History  of 
Education,  (Appleton).  Recom- 
mended: Krusi's  Life  of  Pe3ta- 
lozzi,  (American  Book  Co.),  Aris- 
totle and  Froebel,  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators Series,"  (Scribners). 
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sciKNc::  OF  education  — 

REQUIRED. 

V.nite's  School  Management, 
f/*merican  Book  Co.);  Lange's 
Apperception,  (Heath);  Rozen- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
(Appleton).  Recommended :  De 
Gaxmo's  Essentials  of  Method, 
(Heath) ;  McMurry's  General 
Method,  (Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company);  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice,  (American  Book  Co). 

Applicants  for  Special  Certifi- 
cates will  be  examined  in  Special 
branches,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  including 
eflFects  of  Alcohol  and  Marcotics, 
Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
and  Science  of  Education  pre- 
scribed for  applicants  for  High 
School  Certificates. 

Special  Certificates  will  be 
granted  in  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture,  only. 

The  standard  for  both  classes  of 
certificates  is  as  follows:  Mini- 
mum grade  for  Common  School 
branches,  60;  average  grade,  80; 
minimum  grade  for  High  School 
branches,  80. 

All  applicants  for  certificates  of 
either  grade  must  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  Board,  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  date  of  examination,  an 
application  blank  filled  out  and  two 
satisfactory  testimonials  that  they 
have  had  at  least  afty  months'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching,  and 
for  Special  Certificate  at  least  afty 
months  experience  in  teaching  the 
Special    Branch.     Also    file    last 


county  certificate  or  certified  copy 
thereof. 

These  testimonials  should  be 
from  educators  well  known  to  the 
Board. 

The  holder  of  a  Common  School 
Certificate  may  receive  a  High 
School  Certificate  by  passing  ex- 
amination, at  one  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  all  the  additional 
branches,  as  above  stated,  and  fur- 
nishing satisfactory  evidence  of 
continued  success  in  teaching. 

No  branch  will  be  added  to  a 
Common  School  Certificate  after 
the  date  of  its  issue;  but,  when 
issued,  such  certificate  shall  name 
the  additional  branches,  if  any,  up- 
on which  the  applicant  has  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

Eminent  attainments  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  study  will  receive 
due  consideration  in  determining 
an  applicant's  qualifications. 

As  an  essential  condition  of 
granting  a  certificate  of  either 
grade,  the  Board  will  require  evi- 
dence that  the  applicant  has  had 
marked  success  as  a  teacher,  and 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  teaching. 

Each  applicant  for  a  certificate 
shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  examination,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  shall  pay 
to  the  State  Treasurer  all  fees  re- 
ceived. 

The  Neil  will  be  headquarters 
during  the  examination.  Rates  of 
|2.00  and  f2.50  per  day  have  been 
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secured,  according  to  the  rooms 
selected.  Other  accommodations 
may  be  found  convenient  to  the 
Capitol.  The  examination  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Address    all    inquiries    to    the 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 

C.  W.  Bennett, 

Piqua,  O. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

[Just  as  we  are  sending  copy  to 
the  printer,  the  following  com- 
munication reaches  us  from  Supt. 
J.  H.  Snyder  of  Tiffin,  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Association.  The  most  per- 
fect arrangements  possible  have 
been  made  by  the  committee,  and 
the  meeting  should  be  largely  at- 
tended. —  Ed.] 

"Put-in-Bay  first,  Washington 
second,"  is  the  way  all  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association  ex- 
press it.  A  good  program,  and  a 
large  attendance  is  the  arrange- 
ment this  year.  A  rate  of  one  first 
class  fare  for  the  round  trip  is 
granted  by  all  railroads  in  the  state. 
It  is  the  hope  of  many  teachers  as 
well  as  the  committee  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  by  the  railroads 
to  extend  the  return  limit  of  tickets 
so  that  those  desiring  to  go  from 
Put-in-Bay  direct  to  Washington 
for  N.  E.  A.  may  be  accomodated. 
The  Management  of  the  Hotel 
Victory  will  surely  satisfy  this  year 
all  who  may  have  had  reason  to 
complain  when  our  meeting  was 
held  on  the  island  two  years  ago. 


Experience  of  the  Association  at 
Hotel  Victory  in  1896  will  natur- 
ally suggest  the  question  "Shall  Ave 
have  enough  to  eat?"  The  manag-e- 
ment  of  the  hotel  has  given  written 
assurance,  and  will  give  bond  if 
required,  that  no  other  organiza- 
tion shall  be  admitted  to  the  hotel 
while  the  sessions  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  held  there.  Abundance  of 
provisions  is  also  guaranteed.  To 
prevent  delay  at  tht  clerk's  desk  in 
attempts  to  register,  rooms  may  be 
secured  in  advance,  and  to  those 
thus  engaging  rooms,  assignment 
will  be  made  through  a  letter,  copx' 
of  which  is  given  below. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  say  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  reduced  rate 
at  the  Hotel  It  will  be  necessary  to 
present  to  the  clerk  at  the  time  of 
settlement  a  Membership  Card. 

A  rate  of  |2  per  day  has  been 
granted.  This  rate  applies  only  to 
rooms  without  bath.  ^^i.  more  de- 
lightful place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  cannot  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The 
best  of  arrangements  for  going 
from  Put-in-Bay  on  to  the  National 
Association  will  be  made. 


Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,- 


-.1898. 


Your  request  for  room  in  hotel  Vic- 
tory, at  $ per  day,  has  been  received. 

In  reply  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  you 

have  been   assigned  Room   No on 

Floor  for days,  beginning 

Please  present  this  card  when  you  ar- 
rive at  Hotel  Victory,  and  you  will  be 
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conducted  to  your  room  without  delay 
in  registering. 

The  low  rate  granted  to  you  is  upon 
condition  that  you  present  a  certificate 
of  Membership  in  the  Teachers'  Associ- 
tion  to  the  clerk  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment We  guarantee  you  the  best  of 
accommodations  while  you  tarry  with  us. 
HOTEL  VICTORY  CO., 

Clerk. 

Member's  Sign ature 

Address 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  old  members 
of  the  Association  to  attend;  they 
owe  it  to  the  Association.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  youngf  members  to  be 
present ;  they  owe  it  to  themselves. 
Programs  will  be  out  by  May  10  . 
at  latest. 


WHY  OHIO  TEACHERS  SHOULD  ATTEND 
THE  N.  E.  A. 

BY  F.  B.  DYER. 

Teachers  give  much  in  the 
school  room  and  get  little.  This 
goes  on  for  ten  months  in  the  year 
and  with  most  of  us  for  many  years. 
In  that  degree  that  virtue  goes  forth 
from  a  teacher  daily,  hourly,  must 
he  or  she  refresh  the  fountains  of 
hope,  inspiration,  knowledge,  faith, 
and  courage.  That  is  why  annually 
the  best  teachers  are  found  at  the 
great  gatherings  of  teachers,  and 
why  those  who  are  found  there  are 
the  foremost  teachers  in  their  re- 
spective states,  cities  or  counties. 

The  meeting  of  the  N.  K  A.  at 
Washington  in  July  of  this  year  is 
one  of  the  finest  opportunities  ever 
offered  the  teachers  of  this  country 
to  expand  their  mental  horizon  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 


capital  of  our  own  mighty  land, 
and  to  secure  a  fund  of  personal 
knowledge  of  many  things  relating 
to  history,  geography,  government, 
art  and  science  that  shall  be  to  them 
a  treasure  house  from  which  to 
draw  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  the  teacher  of  Ohio  the  op- 
portunity to  make  this  great  trip 
of  pleasure  and  profit  is  attended 
by  so  many  advantages  that  the 
opportunity  becomes  so  much  a 
duty  to  himself  and  his  commun- 
ity that  he,  if  he  aspires  to  be  a 
wide-awake,  progressive  teacher, 
cannot  ignore  it. 

The  excellent  system  of  rail- 
roads touching  all  the  great  centers 
of  the  state  affords  advantages  over 
most  other  states  in  reaching 
Washington.  The  length  of  the 
trip  from  the  most  remote  coun- 
ties is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it 
irksome,  nor  the  expense  so  heavy 
as  to  put  it  beyond  the  means,  for 
once  in  his  life,  at  least,  of  even  the 
poorest  paid  teacher. 

The  actual  expense  may  be  kept 
within  a  ?30  limit  from  most  parts 
of  the  state,  counting  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  one*s  home 
plus  f2  initiation  fee  entitling  the 
holder  to  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation with  all  the  advantages 
thereunto  accruing.  Rooms  shared 
by  two  may  be  secured  for  50  to 
75  cents.  Restaurants  are  numer- 
ous and  satisfactory.  All  public 
places  are  reached  by  street  cars 
anid  will  be  thrown  open  free  of 
entrance  admission. 
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To  those  who  can  afford  to  spend 
more  money  than  the  minimum, 
numerous  side  trips  of  great  inter- 
est are  offered.  Within  easy  reach 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  as  the  virgin 


tory.  Trips  to  the  wonderful  Nat- 
ural Bridge  and  Luray  Caves  may 
be  made.  Old  Point  Comfort,  now 
of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  best  example  of 


THE   CAPITOL   (EAST    FRONT). 

[Cut  furnished  by  the  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue" 


-  B.  &  O.  R.  R.] 


soil  upon  which  our  nation's  great 
civil  conflict  began,  lie  eight  of  the 
thirty-two  battle  fields  upon  which 
the  contest  was  decided.  A  visit 
to  Gettysburg,  or  any  of  these 
points  would  be  of  especial  inter- 
est to  every  teacher  of  U.  S.  his- 


our  national  coast  defenses,  may 
be  reached  by  a  water  trip  of  ex- 
tremely moderate  cost. 

Washington  itself  is  simply  inex- 
haustible. To  the  student  of  the 
science  of  government  it  offers  a 
knowledge  to  be  gained  nowhere 
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but  in  the  Capitol,  the  Treasury, 
the  Patent  Office  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings.  Science  unfolds 
her  ample  page  to  all  in  the  Smith- 
sonian     and     National     Museums. 


The  panorama  spread  out  below 
the  visitor  from  the  lofty  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument  will 
enrich  his  memory  during  all  his 
after  vears. 


CXECUTlVE     MANSION 
[Cut  furnished  by  the  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue"— B.  &  O.  R.  R.] 


The  loftiest  artistic  inspiratipn  may 
be  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  the  mar- 
velously  beautiful  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  the  lately  completed 
Congressional  Library,  the  finest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

At  noon  Tuesday,  April  26,  the 
Seventy-third  General  Assembly 
adjourned  sine  die.  A  brief  review 
of  the  school  legislation  enacted 
the  past  winter  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 
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SCHOOL    ENUMERATION. 

Section  4030  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  school 
enumeration  shall  be  taken  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  May,  instead  of  July 
as  heretofore.  G>unty  auditors 
have  been  informed  of  this  change, 
and  their  attention  has-  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  notifying  the 
different  clerks  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion at  once,  in  order  that  the 
enuimeration  may  be  taken  by  the 
date  named  in  the  law. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

For  several  years  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  consolidation  of 
country  schools  has  been  in  pro- 
gress in  a  few  counties  in  the  State 
acting  under  special  laws  applicable 
only  to  such  counties.  Under  the 
amended  form  of  Section  3921  the 
possibilities  for  such  consolidation 
are- made  general  throughout  the 
State.  This  section  now  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3921.  A  map  of  each  town- 
ship district  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  board,  as  often  as  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  numbers  and  boundaries 
of  the  subHdistricts  thereof;  the 
board  may  at  any  regular  session, 
increase  or  diminish  the  number, 
or  change  the  boundaries  of  sub- 
districts,  *  *  *  or  may,  when 
in  its  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupils  in  any  sub- 
district,  suspend  the  school  in  such 
sub-district,  and  shall  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  said  pupils  to 


such  other  district  or  districts  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  them, 
the  cost  of  such  conveyance  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
said  district;  and  any  such  sub-dis- 
trict which  may  be  established  by- 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  except  that  it  cannot  be 
changed  or  consolidated  by  the 
board  within  three  years  after  its 
formation,  unless  the  written  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
residing  in  the  territory  affected  by 
such  change  is  obtained. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  re- 
garding the  construction  and  ap- 
plication of  this  law,  the  state  school 
commissioner  recently  gave  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  with  which  the 
author  of  the  law  fully  agrees: 

"As  I  construe  Section  3921  in 
its  amended  form  it  provides,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  board  of  edu- 
cation may  suspend  school  in  such 
sub-districts  as,  in  its  judgment,  the 
best  interests  of  the  pupils  may  re- 
quire, and,  in  the  second  place, 
shall  provide,  in  the  event  of  such 
suspension,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  pupils  of  such  sub-districts  to 
such  other  district  or  districts  as 
shall  be  most  convenient  for  them, 
etc.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
districts  to  which  such  conveyance 
shall  be  provided  may  include  any 
of  the  districts  named  in  the  law  — 
township,  special,  village,  or  city." 

THE    "burns   law," 

Section  2834&,  commonly  known 
as    the    "Bums    Law,"    was    so 
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amended  two  years  ago  as  to  apply 
to  boards  of  education.  It  pro- 
vided that  a  board  of  education 
could  not  enter  into  any  contract 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money 
unless  the  money  required  for 
meeting  such  contract  were  in  the 
treasury  or  in  process  of  collection. 
In  some  instances  the  provisions  of 
this  law  were  so  construed  as  to 
apply  to  the  election  of  teachers  and 
superintendents,  and  the  right  of 
a  board  of  education  to  elect  for  a 
term  longer  than  one  year  was 
therefore  questioned.  While  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  construction  of  the  law  would 
not  stand  the  test,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  Section  2834fr  has  been 
so  amended  as  to  make  certain 
that  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
the  election  of  teachers,  superin- 
tendents and  other  employes  named 
in  section  4017.  The  amended  por- 
tion of  the  section  reads  as  follows : 
Provided,  that  none  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  the  contracts  authorized  to  be 
made  by  other  provisions  of  law 
for  the  employment  of  teachers, 
officers,  and  other  school  employes 
of  boards  of  education. 

TEACHERS*    CERTIFICATES. 

A  slight  amendment  was  made  to 
section  4073  which  provides  "that 
in  all  school  districts  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  not  having  a  special  board  of 
examiners  and  situated  in  two  or 
more  counties,  teachers'  certificates 
obtained'  from  either  county  so  sit- 
uated s:hall  be  valid  in  such  dis- 


tricts." This  amendment  is  a  just 
one  and  will  work  to  the  advantage 
of  such  districts. 

No  other  change  was  made  in 
the  law  relating  to  teachers'  exam- 
inations, although  several  such 
changes  were  proposed.  Bills  pro- 
viding for  uniform  examination 
questions,  for  making  a  certificate 
granted  in  one  county  good  in  all 
counties  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  county 
examiners  from  conducting  normal 
schools  were  all  defeated. 

The  above  is  written  just  as  we 
go  to  press  and  is  believed  to  in- 
clude all  the  more  important  school 
legislation  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  session  which  has 
just  closed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "Brorein  Law,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  April  Monthi,y. 
As  soon  as  copies  of  the  new  school 
laws  can  be  secured  a  circular  con- 
taining them  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
recently  issued  volume  containing 
all  the  school  laws  in  force  at  the 
date  of  its  publication. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  On  account  of  the  numerous 
washouts  on  the  railroads,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Western  Ohio 
Round  Table,  held  at  Dayton, 
March  25  and  26,  was  not  as  large 
as  usual.  S.  T.  Dial  of  Lockland 
presided.  The  executive  commit- 
tee composed  of  H.  C.  Minnich  of 
Hillsboro  and  S.  L.  Rose  of  Ham- 
ilton had  the  various  topics  pro- 
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posed  for  discussion  classed  un- 
der four  heads  —  Course  of  Study, 
subdivided  into  Formal  Studies  and 
Enrichment,  Child  Study,  School 
Organization  and  Management, 
and  Miscellaneous.  "Promotions" 
seemed  to  take  up  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  in  the  discussion, 
special  attention  being  paid  to 
"grouping",  "individualism"  etc. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was 
not  a  very  great  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion on  these  points. 

—  J.  I.  Ward  is  meeting  with 
decided  success  in  his  supervision 
of  the  Ward  Schools  of  Toledo,  to 
which  position  he  was  elected  some 
time  since.  His  vigorous  and  prac- 
tical administration  is  bringing  to 
him  the  well  merited  support  of 
teachers  and  patrons. 

—  Saturday,  March  26, 1898,  will 
go  down  in  the  educational  history 
of  Auglaize  and  Mercer  counties  as 
a  red  letter  day.  On  that  date 
there  was  held,  at  St.  Marys,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
educational  meetings  —  a  joint 
meeting  of  Auglaize  and  Mercer 
counties  —  that  it  has  ever  been 
our  privilege  to  attend.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  afternoon  session 
reached  nearly  1000.  At  the  fore- 
noon session  a  number  of  round 
table  topics  were  discussed  both  to 
the  interest  and  profit  of  all  pres- 
ent. The  afternoon  session  opened 
with  a  stirring  and  helpful  address 
by  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of 
Miami  University  on  "Some  of  the 


R'  quisites  of  a  Good  Student."     It 
would  be  well  if  every  parent   in 
'  )hio  could  hear  this  address  so  full 
of  good  sense  and  wholesome  sug^- 
gestions.     The  teachers  of    Ohio 
appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
help  that  comes  to  them  in  so  many 
ways  from  Dr.  Thompson.        He 
was  followed  by  Supt.  C.  C.  Miller 
c  f    Lima    who    discussed    "Four 
G:3at    Sources    of    Geographical 
Knc;vledge"  in  a  manner  both  rii- 
tertainl-T  and  practical.     T*  those 
who  heard  Sup:.  I.Illlcr  will  follow 
the  plan  outlined  by  him  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
the    important    subject    of    geog^- 
raphy,   better   results   will   follow. 
This   address  was  followed   by   a 
discussion  of  "Some  Indications  of 
Adaptability    to    Teach"    by     the 
editor. 

The  local  arrangements  for  this 
great  meeting  under  the  control  of 
Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins  and  his  corps 
of  teachers  were  very  complete, 
and  they  were  aided  by  all  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  of  the 
two  counties  each  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  determined  upon 
making  the  occasion  a  successful 
one.  It  was  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether  with  the  usual  re- 
sult. 

—  The  twelfth  annual  session  of 
the  Teachers*  and  Superintendents' 
Round  Table  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  was  held  at  Findlay,  April  1 
and  2,  1898.  Under  the  wise  and 
inspiring   direction    of   the    presi- 
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dent,  Supt.  J.  H.  Secrest  of  Ant- 
weq),  the  time  was  well  occupied 
with  interesting  and  helpful  discus- 
sion of  a  great  variety  of  topics. 
The  discussion  of  the  time-worn 
topic  of  examinations  seemed  to 
indicate  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  present  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  them,  the  conviction  that 
they  are  helpful  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  when  properly  conduct- 
ed, being  expressed  by  a  large 
number.  It  occurred  to  the  writer 
as  he  listened  to  the  many  opin- 
ions expressed  on  this  and  other 
topics  by  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  that  practical  com- 
mon sense  was  on  hand  in  unusu- 
aUy  large  quantities  and  that  the 
theoretical  foolishness  which  some- 
times holds  sway  was  not  in  evi- 
dence to  any  serious  extent  This 
happv  state  of  affairs  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  number  of  actual 
teachers  who  know  what  is  really 
being  done  in  the  schools  repre- 
sented by  the  superintendents.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  session  a 
reception  was  tendered  the  visiting 
teachers  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Findlay  schools. 

—  Miss  Rena  B.  Findley  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  manager  of  the 
Ohio  office  of  the  Winship  Teach- 
ers' Ag«Dcy.  All  persons  in  tMIs 
State  desiring  to  register  with  this 
agency  should  address  Miss  Find- 
fey  at  once. 


—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Mount  Union 
College,  Alliance,  O.,  Rev.  Albert 
B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  elected  President,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  T.  P.  Marsh,  resigned; 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Lockwood,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
English  Language  and  Literature, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignaition  of 
Prof.  AmeMa  M.  Brush;  and  Prof. 
W.  W.  Weaver,  President  of  the 
Ntwrnal  School  at  Canfield,  O.,  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Pedagogy 
and  Normal  Studies,  and  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment. Prof.  Weaver  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of 
the  coming  summer  term,  May  17; 
the  other  incumbents,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  school  year,  August  30. 

—  The  editor  again  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  the  Hamilton 
County  Teachers'  Association  at 
Cincinnati,  April  9.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  meeting  en- 
thusiastic. Supt.  Dyer  of  Madison- 
ville  reported  progress  in  the  read- 
ing circle  work,  and  outlined  the 
coming  trip  to  the  N.  E.  A.  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  every  one  who 
heard  him  anxious  to  go.  Principal 
A.  B.  Johnson  of  Avooidale  made 
a  stirring  address  on  "Educators 
or  Teachers?",  in  which  he  clearly 
pointed  out  that  knowledge,  mas- 
tery of  oral  speech,  and  enthusiasm 
are  three  of  the  prime  requisites  of 
an  educator. 
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—  Friday,  May  20,  will  be  High 
Sdhool  Day  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. All  the  milroad's  have  an- 
nounced a  special  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  from  all  points 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  special  tickets  are 
good'  to  return  either  on  Friday  or 
the  following  diay.  On  this  occa- 
sioffi  there  will  be  special  exhibits 
in  all  the  departments ;  all  the  shops 
will  be  running,  and  all  the  labora- 
tories, museums,  etc.,  will  be  open. 
Since  last  Hig4i  School  Day  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. May  20  will  furnish  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  visit  the  Uni* 
versity  and  to  see  what  has  been 
accampKshed. 

—  Supt  W.  L.  Fulton  of  Clyde 
has  been  reelected  and  has  salary 
increased  from  f  1050  to  |1200. 

—  The  commencement  season  is 
at  hand.  Bath  township,  Greene 
county,  held  its  first  high  school 
oommencemient  at  Fairfield,  April 
19.  The  class  numbered  four.  D. 
H.  Barnes  is  superintendent.  The 
Proctorville  high  school,  B.  F. 
Forgy  superintendent,  graduated 
a  class  of  ten,  April  22.  The  White- 
house  high  school,  under  the  man- 
agement of  T.  B.  Pinkerton,  held 
its  second  annual  commencement, 
April  15.  graduaiing  a  class  of  five. 
Frazeysburg,  J.  M.  Carr,  superin- 
tendent, graduated  a  class  of  six  on 
April  28.  Warrensville,  F.  A.  Day, 
superMitenJent,  graduated  one  pu- 


pil from  the  high  school,  and  five 
flxwn  the  suibdistrict  schools  on 
April  15. 

—  Supt.  B.  T.  Jinkins  who-  has 
had  charge  of  the  Johnstoivn 
schools  for  several  years  and  who 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  moved  on  his  farm 
near  ChesterviHe,  Morrow  county. 

—  The  fifth  annual  meeting-   of 
the    teachers    and    members     of 
Boards   of   Education  of  Sharon, 
ainton  and  Perry  Townships  oc- 
curred) on   Saturday,  April  2,    at 
Worthingiton.      This    meeting     is 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by 
teachers  and  patrons  alike.    At  the 
foiienoon  session  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy, 
Ph.  D.,  of  O.  S.  U.,  gave  an  enter- 
taining and   scholarly  address   on 
Thiomas  Jefferson.    Two  selections 
by  the  male  quartette   of  Marblt 
Cliff  and  two  finely  rendered  solos 
by  Miss  Dolores  Reedy  of  Colum- 
bus added  materially  to  the  fore- 
noon's meeting.    At  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning's  program  the  com- 
pany repaired  to  the  Hotel  Central 
where  an  excellent  feast  both  for 
the  intellect  amd  inner  man  awaited 
them. 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
bountiful  repast  fumis-hed,  the  in- 
tellectual feast  began.  Supt.  C.  L. 
Dickey  aoted  as  toastmaster  and, 
in  a  happy  manner,  introduced 
Mliss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland  as 
the  first  speaker.  Her  subject, 
"The  Teacher's  Preparation,"  was 
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handled  in  Miss  Sutherland's  ever 
dear  and   pleasing  manner. 

Prin.  Cbarles  S.  Barrett  of  Co- 
himtms,  in  a  neat  speech,  spoke  of 
the  advantag^es  of  "The  Township 
High  School"  and  congratulaited 
the  people  of  CUnton  township  on 
the  successful  operation  of  their 
new  High  School. 

Judge  Tod  B.  Galloway  so  en- 
tertainingly and  eloquently  spoke 
of  "The  School  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  People"  that  he  was  at  once  put 
down  as  one  who  has  the  interests 
of  education  at  heart. 

This  part  of  the  program  was 
enKvened'  with  good  musdc  fur- 
nisbed  by  the  quartette  and  Miss 
Reedy. 

After  singing  "America"  the  as- 
sembly disbamded  feeling  that  town- 
^p  supervision  is  an  unquestioned 
blessing  and  that  its  good  re- 
sults are  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  untiring,  faithful,  and  consci- 
etiticus  work  of  Siipt.  C  L.  Dickey 
who,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
a  faithful  corps  of  teachers,  has 
brought  the  schools  up  to  their 
present  standard  of  efficiency. 

— Supt.  R.  W.  Mitchell  of  CeHna, 
a  memiber  of  the  Mercer  county 
board  of  school  examiners,  reports 
an  attenrlance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  at  the  Boxwell  Exami- 
nation held  April  9. 

-—The  Mansfield  Public  Schools 
recently  had  on  exhibition  at  their 
high  school  rooms,  for  several  days, 
a  fine  selection  of  pictures  for  sale 
for  use  in  schools  only.  In  calling 
attenition  to  this  exhibit  in  a  lettef 
sent  out  to  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  schools,  Supt.  Lyon  very  ap- 
propriately and  forcibly  called  at- 
tention to  the  value  oi  good  pic- 
tures as  a  means  of  education,  and 


also  made  the  practical  suggestion 
that  if  any  of  the  patrons  should 
conclude  to  purchsise  any  of  the 
pictures  on  exhibition  and  present 
them  to  the  school,  their  action 
would  be  greatly  appreciated,  and 
would  no  doubt  result  in  enriching 
and  beautifying  the  lives  of  the  pu- 
pils. This  plan  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  as  being  worthy  of  im- 
itation. 

—  The  many  friends  of  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth M.  Neill,  of  the  Qeveland 
Public  Schools,  will  regret  to  learn 
that  she  has  been  very  seriously  ill 
since  February  21.  And  in  this  sor- 
row will  join  many  readers  of  the 
Monthly  who  have  from  time  to 
time  enjoyed  the  sensible,  suggest- 
ive, well-written  articles  signed  "E. 
M.  N." 

—  Supt.  John  Morris  of  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  for  many  years  an  Ohio 
teacher  and  superintendent,  has 
been  unanimously  reelected  for 
two  years  at  an  increased  salary. 

—  The  week  beginning  April  24 
was  commencement  week  at  Mid- 
dleport.  On  Sunday  evening,  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  by  Rev. 
F.  GilHlan.  Monday  was  class  day. 
Tuesday  was  commencement  in 
the  grammar  department,  and. 
Thursday  in  the  high  school.  On 
Friday  evening,  the  alumni  anni- 
versary was  held.  The  class  of 
1898  numbered  thirteen^  James  P. 
West  is  superintendent. 

—  Supt.  Wade  J.  Beyerly  of  New 
Riolimond  has  been  uanimously  re- 
elected for  three  years. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Gregg  of  Quaker 
Qty  has  been  reelected  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 
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—  Supt.  F.  F.  Main  has  been  re- 
elected for  three  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  flOOO. 

—  Supt.  L.  F.  Chalfant  of  Payne 
has  been  reelected  for  three  years. 

—  W.  H.  Stewart  has  just  been 
honored  by  a  unanimous  election 
for  the  sixth  time  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Martin's  Ferry 
schools. 

—  An  exceptionally  large  and 
interesting  meeting  of  the  South- 
western Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Hamilton,  April 
23.  We  regret  that  we  have  no 
report  of  it  for  publication. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co,,  Chicago,  III.: 

Earth  and  Sky,  No.  i.  By  J. 
H .  Stickney .  A  Nature  Reader  and 
Text-Book  for  the  first  grade. 

School  Classics — The  First  Book 
of  Casar's  Gallic  War-^.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  schools  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  Arthur  W. 
Roberts,  Ph.  D.     Price  60c. 

Pope's  Translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad.— "Rook  I,  VI,  XXII,  and 
XXIV—.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  William  Tappan. 
Price  40c. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.: 

A  History  of  Our  Country.  'Qy 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.  The  book 
is  a  complete  record  of  the  notable 
events  of  our  country,  from  the 
earliest  visits  of  the  Norsemen  to 
the  administration  of  President 
McKinley. 


The  Mcu:Millan  Co. ,  New  York.  ' 
The  Meaning  of  Education  and 
Other  Essays  and  Addresses.  By 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Three 
important  ideas  stand  out  prom- 
inently in  the  book,  viz:  education 
is  the  most  important  of  human  in- 
terests; it  should  be  studied  in  a 
scientific  spirit  and  by  a  scientific 
method,  and  it  is  a  failure  unless  it 
relates  itself  to  the  duties  and  op- 
portunities of  citizenship. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Life. 
By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C.  L.  Price 
P.25.  

Among  the  noted  contributors  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  are 
Henry  J.  Fletcher,  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  Prof.  Hugo  Muensterberg, 
Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Ains worth 
R.  SpoflFord  and  Bradford  Torrey. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  articles  for  teachers  is  by 
Prof.  Muensterberg  on  "Psychol- 
ogy and  Real  Life." 


The  authorship  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed **  Inner  Experiences  of  a 
Cabinet  Member's  Wife,"  printed 
in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  will 
be  revealed  in  the  June  issue  of 
that  magazine,  when  the  name  of 
Anna  Farquhar  will  appear  as  the 
author. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of 
Harper's  Magazine  for  May  are 
"Awakened  Russia"  by  Julian 
Ralph,  "The  Trans-Isthmian  Canal 
Problem"  by  Colonel  William  Lud- 
low, U.  S.  A.,  "Some  Byways  of 
the  Brain"  by  Andrew  Wilson,  M. 
D.,  and  "University  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  by  Prof.  W.  T. 
Hevvett. 
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FIFTY-FIRST   ANNUAL    MEETING  AT   PUT-IN-BAY,  JUNE  29  AND  30, 

AND  JULY  I,  X898. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 

WednxsdaTp  Jttns  29,  1808  —  MORNiNa. 

10H)0  —  Inaugural  Address   

Supt  J.  W.  Zeller,  Flndlay. 
10:30  — Rural  Schools: 

(1)  Consolidation    

Gordon  Maxwell,  Marlboro. 

Discussion 

Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton. 

(2)  Course  of  Study   and  Orad- 

in£r   

Supt   J.  L.  Trlsler,  Hartwell. 

Discussion   

Supt.  L.  W.  Day,  Canton. 

(3)  Special  Branches  

Supt  L  C.  Gulnther,  Gallon. 

Discussion    

Supt.  H.  M.  Parker,  Elyrla. 

(4)  HlfiTh   Schools    

Supt  W.  H.  Yant  Paulding. 

Discussion    

Supt  J.  P.  Treat,  Geneva. 
Paper     is     allotted     twelve     minutes; 
leader  of  discussion,  ten  minutes;    others 
live  minutes. 


4:00  — Report   of   Committee  on   Necrol- 
ogy. 


Aftbrnoon  Session. 


2M>' 


•Social  and  Civil  Ethics 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Oxford. 
8:00  — High  school  Studies  in  Gram- 
mar Grades  

Prin.  C.  S.  Barret,  Columbus. 

Discuflffloii    

E.   W.    Wilkinson,   Cincinnati. 


GENERAL,  ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday  Morning,   June  30. 

9:30  — Inaugural  Address   

Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus. 
10:15  — School    Discipline   in   Relation 

to  Character 

Supt  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland. 

Discussion    

Supt    N.    H.    Chaney,     Washington* 

C.  H. 
Supt  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus. 

11:16  — Physical  Culture   

J.   W.   Moore,   Leetonia. 

Thursday  Evening,  June  30. 

Annual  Address  — The  Culture  of  the 

Emotions    

Pres.   S.  F.   Scovel,  Wooster. 

Friday   Morning,    July   1. 

8:30-0.  T.  R.  C. 

9:30  — The  Place  of  the  High  School 

in  the  Public  School  System 

Prln.  Gteorge  F.  Jewett,  Youngrstown. 

Discussion    

Prin.  J.  W.  Guthrie,  Alliance. 
10:80  — Vitalism  —  Its   Meaning  and 

Its  Bearing  

Dr.  Albert  Mann,  Delaware. 
Report  of  Committees  and  Miscellane- 
ous Business. 
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Friday  Afternoon  and  Evening, 
July  1. 
The  Society  for  Pedagrogrlcal  and  Psy- 
chological Inquiry  has  prepared  an  in- 
terestiner  program  for  Friday  afternoon 
and  Friday  evening.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  been  unable  to  receive 
it  In  time  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin. 


Papenr  limited  to  thirty  minutes,    dis- 
cussions to  fifteen  minutes  each. 


TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENTS' 
SECTION. 

Thursday  Morning,   June  80. 

Address    

Supt.  J.  Reuben  Beachler,  Brookville. 
Discussion. 

Address Supt.  S.  F.  Price,  Dublin. 

Discussion. 
Address Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery,  Alpha. 

Friday  Morning,  July  1. 

Address  — Does  Township  Supervision 

Pay?   

Supt.  M.  E.  Osborne,  New  Salem. 
Discussion. 

Address Supt.  U.  D.  Clephane,  Mack. 

Discussion. 

Address Supt.   W.   W.   Heater,   Ney. 

Discussion. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    SECTION. 

Wednesday  Afternoon.   June  29,   at 
2:U0  o'clock. 

Paper  —  Subject.  "English  in  the  High 

School"    

Principal   E.   G.   Cooley,    Lagrange  High 
bchool,    Lagrange,   111. 

Discussion    

Mrs.     Elvene     Curtis    Hard,     Central 

High  School,  Toledo. 
Miss    L.     Minna    Ferrell,     East    Side 

High  School,  Columbus. 
Principal    H.    H.    Helter,    Troy    High 
School,  Troy. 

Thursday   Morning,   June   30,   at   10:00 

O'CLOCK. 

Paper  ~  Subject,    "The   Model   Course 

of  Study  for  High  Scnools" 

Dr.  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  Hughes'  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Discussion    

Principal  E.  L.  Harris,  Central  High 

School,   Cleveland. 
C.  L.  Loos,  Steele  High  School,  Day- 
ton. 
Principal   G.   F.   Jewett,   Rayen  High* 
School,  Youngstown. 


MUSIC   TEACHiz-xtS'   SECTION. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  June  30,  at  2:00 

O'CLOCK. 

What  Kind  of  Songs  Should  be  Used, 
What  Kind  of  Songs  Should  be 
Avoided,  in  First  and  Second  Tear 

Grades?   

Miss  Eva  E.   Wylle,   Lancaster. 
Beating  Time:   When,  How  Long,  and 

How  Much? J.  M.  James,  Alliance^ 

The  Pedagogy  of  Sight-Singing 

N.   L.   Glover,   Alcron. 

J.   L.   Orr,   Toledo. 

The   Value   of   Teaching   Reading   by 

the    Interval    Method,    the   Proper 

Time  for  its  Use,  if  Used  at  All, 

and  the  Method  to  be  Pursued   in 

Its  Teaching  

H.   H.    Johnson,    Mansfl^d. 
N.   Coe   Stewart,  Clevelaxid. 

Friday  Morning,  July  1.  at  10:00 

O'CLOCK. 

How  May  This  Department  be  Made 
More  Useful  and  Effective  in  Ad- 
vancing the  Propagation  of  Music 

in  All  Schools? Greneral  Discussion 

Should  the  Teacher  Sing  with  the 
Pupils  in  Slght-Readlng  Exer- 
cises?    Why?    

.  I.    W.   Lachat,   Cambridge. 
O.   E.   Wright,   Dayton. 
The  -Esthetic  Influence  of  Our  Work 
in  Education.     How  Is  It  to  be  Se- 
cured?     

Miss  Martha  Webster,  Wooster. 
Arthur  Juergens,    Sprlngfleld. 
Music    in    Annual    County    Teachers' 
Institutes.       Of    What    Should    it 
Consist,  if  a  Special  Music  Teacher 

Has   It  in   Charge? 

W.    H.    Weaver,    Zanesville^ 
F.  A.   Power,  Tiffin. 


Library  section. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  30. 

President's  Address 

C.   B.   Galbreath,  Columbus. 
Paper  —  The  Use  of  Reference  Books, 

Miss  Olive  Jones,   Columbus. 
Paper  — The  Reading  Circle  and   the 

Public  Library  

Supt.  E.   A.  Jones,  Massillon. 
Paper  — The  School  Children  and  the 
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Pablic  Library  

MIb8  BCay  Prentice^  Cleveland. 
Paper  — The  Public  Library  in  Ohio, 

Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbua. 
Time  will  be  given  for  the  discussion 
of  each  of  the  above  pi4>er8. 


OHIO  COLLBGE  ASavK^IATION. 

WEDNS8DAT    AFTBRNOONp    JUNB    29,    AT 
2:00    O'CLOCK. 

President's  Address  — The  Place  and 

Purpose  of  the  College 

T.    J.    Sanders,    President    of    Otterbeln 

University. 
Paper  — A  Comparative  Study  of  Col- 
leges    

D.    B.    Purinton,    President   of   Dennison 
University. 

Discussion    

W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  Miami 

University. 
A.  C.  Zembrod,  Professor  of  German 
and     French,    Heidelberg    Univer- 
sity. 
Business  Session. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Junb  30,  at  1:90 

O'CLOCK. 

Paper  —  Ohio's  College  Policy 

Sylvester    F.    Scovel,    President    of    the 
University    of    Wooster. 

Discussion    

James  H.   Can  field.   President  of  the 

Ohio  State  University. 
G.    Frederick    Wright,    Professor    of 
Harmony  of  Science   and   Revela- 
Uon. 
Daniel    Albright    Long,    President    of 
Antioch  College. 
Paper  —  Science  in  our  Colleges;     its 

Importance  and  Possibilities 

Charles  E.  St.  John,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Asironomy,  Oberlin 
College. 

Discussion    

William     Mcpherson,     Professor     of 
Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University. 
E.    E.    Phillips,    Professor   of    Philos- 
ophy, Marietta  College. 
Discussion  —  Intercollegiate  Athleiics, 
J.    W.    Bashford,    President    of    Ohio 

Wesleyan  University. 
G.  H.  Young,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wit- 
tenberg College. 
Business  Session  —  Election  of  Officers. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Put-In-Bay    can    be    reached    by    boat 
from   Cleveland,   Toledo,    Sandusky,   and 


Port  Clinton.  To  the  three  first  named 
cities  access  is  easy  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  by  the  numerous  railroads 
leading  to  them. 

The  surroimdings  at  Hotel  Victory 
have  been  so  materially  improved  since 
our  meeting  there  two  years  ago  that 
all  who  revisit  the  piace  this  year  will 
be  much  surprised.  Among  the  many 
improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  Na- 
tatorium,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Hotel;  and  the  excellent  bath-house  at 
the  beach  a  few  steps  from  the  place  of 
meeting.  In  many  other  ways  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  all  who  at- 
tend the  Association  will  be  led  to  pro- 
nounce Put-in-Bay  an  ideal  place  for 
holding  our  meeting. 

Railway  AaRANORMBNTS. 

All  the  railways  in  the  State  have 
granted  a  rate  of  one  first-class  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  tickets  to  be  sold  on 
June  28  and  29,  good  returning  to  July  2 
inclusive.  The  same  rate  will  be  al- 
lowed by  all  the  boat  lines  touching  the 
Island.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure an  extension  oi  time  limit  of  the 
tickets  to  Put-in-Bay,  so  viiat  those  de- 
siring to  go  direct  from  tnat  point  to  the 
National  Association,  at  Washington, 
can  do  so.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  commit- 
tee that  arrangements  may  yet  be  made 
to  secure  the  privilege  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington by  a  northern,  and  returning  by  a 
southern  route. 

It  is  believed  that  ine  boat  lines  will 
consent  to  sell  tickets  to  Washington  via 
Buffalo,  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
by  rail  over  a  southern  route;  but  defi- 
nite promise  of  such  tickets  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

It  has  been  thought  best  not  to  delay 
the  issue  of  the  program  of  tiie  Associa- 
tion to  a  later  date  to  publish  such  con- 
cessions, if  secured. 

If  such  arrangements  be  made,  it  will 
be  announced  through  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional. Monthly. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Railway  will  make  good  connections  at 
Toledo  with  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Steamship  Line  for  Put-in-Bay:  and  this 
same  Steamship  Company  has  agreed  to 
have  their  afternoon  boats  leave  Put-in- 
Bay  at  such  time  as  to  make  good  con- 
nection with  the  evening  trains  leaving 
Toledo,  so  that  on  the  return  trip  there 
need  be  no  delay  at  Toledo. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
and  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and 
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Toledo  Railway  both  offer  excellent  ac-  Put-in-Bat,   Ohio,   1898. 

commodations  to  those  desiring  to  go  to  /  

Washington    by    any    of    the    southern 

lines. 

Those  desiring  to  maKe  the  same  trip  Your  request  for  room  in  Hotel  Victory, 

by   a  northern   route  will   find  the   Big       at  % per  day,  has  been  received.      In 

Four  Railway  prepared  to  take  them  at  reply   we  are   pleased   to   say   tha.t    you 

Sandusky,  and  give  them  the  best  of  at-  have  been  assigned  Room  No.  . .  on 

tention,  and  speedy  transit  to  the  Capi-  ^lo^r  'or  *•  days,  beginning 

tal  of  our  country.  Please  present  this  card  when  you   ar- 

From  the  same  point  the  Baltimore  &  rive  at  Hotel  Victory,   and  you  will    be 

Ohio  Railway  will  take  their  patrons  to  conducted  to  your  room  witnout  delay  In 

Washington    by    a   central    route.     This  registering. 

company   wiU   offer  many  splendid   side  The  low  rate  granted  to  you  is    upon 

trips  at  most  reasonable  rates.  condition  that  you  present  a  cerUflcate 

To  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  ^^  Membership  in  the  Teachers'  Associa- 

Washlngton,   but  who  desire  to   take  a  "on  to  the  Clerk  at  the  time  of  setUe- 

pleasant  trtp  down  the  Lakes,  the  Mer-  ^^'^^    W®  guarantee  you  the  best  of  ac- 

chant  Line  of  Steamers  offers  a  splendid  commcdatlons  while  you  tarry  with    ua. 

outing.    Those  desiring  comfort,  rest  and  HOTEL  VICTORY  CO., 

the   enjoyment  of  fine   scenery,   will  do  Clerk. 

well  to  confer  with  the  managers  of  this  Member's  Signature 

Une.  Address   

The   indications   are  that   the   attend-  

ance  at  the  meeting  at  Put-in-Bay  will  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

be  very  large.     Important  matters  per- 
taining to  the  intesests  of  the  Associa-  General  Association. 

tlon  will  be  considered  at  this  meeting. 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  State  be  there  I^wsident.  .Hon.  O.  T.  Corson.  ColumbuB. 

m  full  force  to  give  these  matters  the  Vice-Presidents.  .Cha«.    Haupert.    Woos- 

attention  they  merit.  ^®'J      E-     ».     v;ox,     Sidney;      S.      P. 

Humphrey,  Ironton;   Clara  B.  Jordan, 
HoTEi.  Arrangements.  Cincinnati;    Miss  C.  L.  Stewart,   Lou- 
Experience  of  the  Association  at  Hotel  donville;      Mrs.     J.     B.     Carrouthewi, 

Victory  in  1896  wiU  naturally  suggest  the  Xenla. 

question  "Shall  we  have  enough  to  eat?"  Secretary.  ..Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon,  Mansfield. 

The  management  of  the  hotel  has  given  Treasurer.  .Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus 

written  assurance,  and  will  give  bond  if  Department  of  SuperintendencK. 

required,  that  no  other  organization  shall 

be  admitted  to  the  hotel  while  the  ses-  President. ..  .Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller.  Findlay. 

sions  of  the  Association  are  held  there.  Secretary..  Supt  J.  F.  Fen  ton.  Coshocton. 

Abundance  of  provisions  Is  also  guaran-  committees  of  Generat  Associatton 

teed.     To  prevent  delay   at   the   clerk's  *-ommittees  of  oenerai.  association. 

desk  in  attempts  to  register,  rooms  may  EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE, 

be  secured  in  advance,  and  to  those  thus  ««„»,   «^«*«.«<. 

engaging     rooms      assignment    will     be  p^^   j^  p   cummlns,  Chm.,  Clifton.  1898 

made  through  a  letter,  copy  of  which  Is  ^^^^  j    ^    g^y^^^^  g^^,y^  Tiffin....  1898 

given  below.  Supt.  Arthur  Powell.  Marion 1899 

The  Committee  wishes  to  say  that  In  g^p^  j,   ^    ^^^^    Alliance 1899 

""Z^T".  !?  ^^r^  ^^^  '■^''*'^^  "^^^  *^  ^^^  Supt  B.  P.  i>ean,  Kenton 1900 

Hotel  It  win  be  necessary  to  present  to  g     ^^  j   ^  McDonald,  Wellsville. ...  1900 

the   Clerk  at  the  time   of  settlement   a 

Membership  Card.  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  -  READING 

A  rate  of  |2  per  day  has  been  granted.  CIRCLE. 

This  rate  applies  only  to  rooms  without  term   bxpibbs 

bath.     A  more  delightful   place  for  the  Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop  Williams,  Presi- 

meeting   of    the    Association    cannot   be  dent,    Delaware 1901 

found  within  the  limits  of  the  State.   The  Miss   Margaret   W.    Sutherland,    Rec. 

best    of    arrangements    for    going    from  Sec'y.  Columbus 1900 

Put-ln-Bay  on  to  the  National  Assocla-  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus 

tlon  will  be  made.  Ex-Offldo  Member 
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Siipt  E.  A.  Jones,  MassUlon 1890 

Snpt.  Charles  Haupert,  Wooster 1900 

SnpL  J.  J.  BumSp  Cor.  Sec'y-Treas., 

Defiance  1898 

Prof.  Cha&  U  Loos,  Dayton 1899 

Supt.  S.  T.    Dial,  Lockland 1898 

Prof.  Warren  Darst,  Ada 1901 

ON  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION. 

TBRK    OXPIRBS 

Bupt  F.  B.  Dyer,  Madlsonvllle 1899 

Prln.  G.   A.   Camahan,   Cincinnati..  1898 

Supt   Li.    W.   Day,   Canton 1900 

Supt.  H.   B.   WiUiams,   Cambrldsre. .  1899 

Prof.  C.    P.   Lynch,   Cleveland 1898 

Supt  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Eaton 1900 

ON  PUBLICATION. 

TBBK    BXPXRB8 

A^r.  Samuel  f  indley,  .r^jkron 1899 

Supt  R,  W.  Mitchell.  Celina 1899 

W.  V.    Smith 1898 

J.  W.  Knott 1898 

Supt  W.  W.  Boyd,  Marietta 1900 

Supt  H.  Whitworth,  Belief ontalne. .  1900 
ON   LEGISLATION. 

TBRK    BXPIRBS 

Supt  F.  Treudley,  Youngstown 1809 

Supt  W.   H.  Morgan,  Cincinnati 1899 

Supt  J.  "W.  Zeller,  l  indlay 1898 

C.  L.  DiCKey,  Worthington 1899 

S.  O.  Hale,  Bellbrook 1^599 

W.  E.  Kershner,  Mendon 1898 

C.  W.  G&yman,  St.  Paid 1898 

M.  A  Tuttle,  PainesviUe 1900 

W.  H.  Hughes,  Cheviot 1898 

Supt  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus 1900 

Supt  E.  B.  Cox.  Xcnia 1900 

Supt  H.   M.  Parker.  Blyria 1900 

ON  NBCRox-OGY. 

TBRK    BXPIRBS 

Pro!  J.  H.  Chamberim,  Marietta. . . .  1899 
£.  F.  Moulton,  Cleveland 1899 


Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  Fremont 1898 

Miss  Anna  E.  Logan,  Westwood....  x898 

Prln.   Geo.   F.   Sands,   Cincinnati 1900 

Supt  H.  L.  Frank,  Fostoria 1900 

ON  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS. 

Supt.    A.    B.    Johnson Avondale 

Supt    J.    C.    Hartzler Newark 

Supt  E.  A  Jones Masaillon 

Supt  W.   H.  Morgan Cincinnati 

Supt  H.  M.  Parker Elyrla 

RELATION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL  TO 
COLLEGE. 

TBRM    BXPIRBS 

E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia 1899 

E.  W.   Coy,  Cincinnati 1899 

E.  L.  Harris,  Cleveland 1898 

Abram  Brown,  Columbus 1898 

J.   H.   Snyder,  Tlflln 1900 

Geo.  T.  Jewett,  Youngstown 1900 

Roster  of  Sections. 

H.    S.    SECTION. 

President C.  G.  Ballou,  Toledo 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Miss  Estelle  Sharp,   Fremont 

COLLEGE  SBC'ixON. 

President T.  J.  Sanders,  Westervllle 

Secretary Willis  Houghton,  Athens 

TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENTS' 
SECTION. 

President C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington 

Secretary S.   O.  Hale,  Bellbrook 

MUSIC   TEACHERS'    SECTION. 
President. ...A  J.  Gantvoort,  Cincinnati 
Secretary F.  A   Power,   Tiffin 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 
President.  .Mrs.  J.  A.  Stevens,  Cleveland 
Secretary.  .Miss  Maud  Thayer,  Cleveland 
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OHIO  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  for  the  Year 

,  Ending  May  14,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

May  8, 1897  — Balance  on  hand $2,165  44 

Paid  by  book  fimis  for  advertising  in  the  annual  bulletin  . .  256  00 

Fees  paid  during  1897-98 1,29128 

Belated  fees 46  55 

Interest 20  71 


Total %  3,779  9S 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Control  at  the  May  meeting $  71  37 

Expressage  for  O.  T.  R.  C.  and  O.  P.  R.  C 67  75 

Printing  25,000  copies  annual  bulletin 250  00 

Salary  of  Secretary  for  the  year    500  00 

Printing  certificates  and  circulars 69  50 

Printing  diplomas 45  00 

Tubes  for  diplomas 6  50 

Lettering  359  diplomas 30  00 

Stationery  for  the  Board 13  00 

sumps 92  55 

Binding  county  reports 1  50 

Clerk  service  for  O.  P.  R.  C 100  00 

Total 1,247  17 

Balance  on  hand  May  14, 1898    1 2,532  81 

J.  J.  Burns,  Treasurer^ 
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TABI.B  Showing  thb  Number  of  Members  Etc.,  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  by 

Counties. 


County. 


0)       o 

J? 


OB 

a 


s 

55 


•8 


|5 

w 


goo 


51 


dO 


County  Secretaries. 


Adams  . 

Allen   

Ashland    . 
Ashtabula 
Athens    . . 
Auiflaize  . 
Belmont  . 
Brown   . . . 
Butler   ... 
Carroll . . , 
Champaifirn 
aark   ... 
Clermont 
Clinton   . 
Columbiana 
Coshocton 
Crawford 
Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance  . 
Delaware. 

Erie 

Fairfield  . 
Fayette  .. 
Franklin. 
Fulton  . . . 
Gallia  .... 
Geaagra... 
Greene  . . . 
Guernsey 
Hamilton 
Hancock  . 
Hardin  .. 
Harrison 
Henry  .  . 
Hijghland 
Hocking  . 
Holmes  . . 
Huron  ... 
Jackson  . . 
Jefferson  . 
Knox  . . . 
Uke  ... 
Lawrence 
LickinsT  • 
IrOgan  ... 
Lorain  ... 
Lucas  . . . 
Madison  . 
Mahoning* 
Marion  . . 
Medina... 
Meigs  ... 
Mercer  . . . 
Miami  ... 
Monroe  .. 
Montgom'; 
Morgan  . . 
Morrow  .. 
Musking'm 
Noble  . . . 
OtUwa . . 
Paulding 
Perry  — 


176 
234 
161 
352 
253 
180 
330 
201 
266 
133 
191 
281 
214 
170 
314 
204 
196 

1349 
290 
162 
208 
196 
219 
\b\ 
690 
158 
201 
142 
205 
208 

1.177 
260 
200 
146 
153 
208 
162 
133 
249 
192 
247 
199 
132 
218 
314 
219 
280 
503 
165 
316 
202 
184 
197 
157 
250 
194 
551 
154 
149 
800 
153 
130 
163 
191 


82 

10 

67 

62 

115 

96 

11 

9 

55 

96 

108 

23 

25 

136 

180 

172 

118 

66 

30 

96 

142 

9 

1 

142 

154 

56 

48 

171 

200 

11 

45 

73 

90 

43 

47 

87 

169 

67 

74 

23 

20 

20 

74 

2 

o 

81 

275 

36 

22 

57 

55 

87 

96 

41 

119 

117 

268 

272 

69 

110 

108 

119 

59 

95 

6 

48 

17 

;i-> 

35 

39 

S3 

95 

"i9 

16 

64 

II 

i62 

"\2\ 
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349 

79 

11 

134 

112 

43 

40 

47 

43 

45 

61 

7 

52 

30 

. 

16 

119 

136 

35 

70 

49 

.... 

38 

8 

53 

73 

67 

140 

163 

162 

24 

8 

49 

65 

251 

176 

12  50 
15  50 
24  00 

is' 75 
27  00 

6  25 
45  00 
29  50 

7  60 
35  50 

25 
:«  50 

12  00 
50  00 
11  '25 

22  50 

11  75 
42  25 

18  50 
5  00 
5  00 

'56 
68  75 
5  50 

13  75 

*i6'25 
29  00 
68  00 
27  50 
29  75 

23  75 

12  00 

8  75 

9  75 
23  75 

"4*7.5 
4  00 

19  25 

'32' 75 
87  25 
2  75 
•28  00 
10  00 
10  75 

15  25 
1  75 
7  60 
400 

84  00 
17  50 

"9'56 

13  25 

16  75 

-io'so 

75 
16  25 
44  00 


H  00 
3  00 

"l'75 

75 

1  60 

1  00 

5-25 

1  75 

2  00 

"s'm 

1  00 
11  40 

'  842 

2  50 

3  50 
50 
13 


3  25 
'"'56 


25 
12  00 


2  25 

22  50 

25 

50 

2  35 
75 

5  00 


1  00 

"3' 93 

32  25 

75 

300 

3  50 

35 

2  07 

"1  66 

50 
75 
50 

"2'64 

3  25 
75 

'is* 56 

"56 
6  40 


12  50 
14  50 
21  00 

'  i2'66 
26  25 

4  65 
44  00 

24  25 

5  75 
33  60 

25 
:»  46 
11  00 
38  60 
11  -25 

14  08 
9  25 

38  75 
18  00 

4  87 

5  00 

50 

65  50 

5  TK) 

13  -25 

16' 66 

17  25 
68  00 

25  25 
7  25 

23  hO 
11  50 

6  40 
9  00 

18  75 

"4*75 
4  00 
18  25 

'28*82 

55  00 

200 

25  00 

6  .50 

10  40 

13  18 

1  75 

6  50 

3  50 

33  '25 

17  00 

'6*86 
10  00 
16  00 

'22*66 
75 

15  75 
37  60 


J.  H.  Wright,  Cherry  Fork. 
Blanche  McPeak,  Bluffton. 
S.  G.  McAdoo,  Nova. 

C.  S.  Wheaton,  Athens. 
Eva  Seaman,  Waynesfield. 
Lida  Anderson,  St.  Clairsville. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  Winchester. 

L.  P.  Clawson,  Jr.,  Hamilton. 
L.  G.  Grin,  Oneida  Mills. 
Emmett  T.  Zerkle,  Thackery. 
J.  O.  Grisso.  Donnelsville. 
John  Cronin,  Perintown. 
A.J.  McVev,  Reesville. 
J.  W.  Moore,  Leetonia. 

B.  R.  McClelland,  Coshocton. 
Fannie  Trego.  New  Washington 
Mrs.  R.  G.  McCroden,  Berea. 

P.  C.  Zenier,  Ansonia. 
Carmie  Dustin,  Sherwood. 
Horace  A.  Stokes.  Delaware. 
E.  B.  Thomas.  Castalia. 
S.J.  Wolfe.  Lancaster. 
H.  D.  Chaffin,  Washington  C.  H. 
M.  Luther  Devol.  Elmwood. 
H.  A.  Stoltz,  Petlisville. 
Anna  Simmerniau,  Cheshire. 
H.  A.  Redfield.  Burton. 

D.  H.  Barnes,  Osborn. 
A.  A.  Barton,  Boden. 
County  Board  of  Examiners. 
Anna  R.  Miller.  Findlay. 

E.  S.  Neelev,  Kenton. 
H.  V.  Merrick.  Cadiz. 
George  W.  Howe,  Holgate. 

C.  S.  Swadley.  Samantha. 
C.  L.  Dover.  Logan. 

.\lvin  Schmidt,  Winesburg. 

Lizzie  Spencer,  Wellston. 
H.  N.  Mertz,  Steubenville. 
W.  F.  Allgire.  Fredericktown. 

G.  W.  Nance,  Coal  Grove. 
Bryant  L.  Hawke,  St.  Louisville. 
S.  L.  Smith,  Bellefontaine. 
Frank  Smith,  Grafton. 
W.  H.  Block,  Waterville. 

F.  P.  Foster.  Walnut  Run. 
A.  F.  Campbell,  Canfield. 
T.  E.  Bolander,  Prospect. 
J.  K.  Nold.  River  Styx. 
James  P.  West,  Middleport. 
I.  W.  Stahl.  Rockford. 

Lee  A.  DoUinger, Covington. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  West  Carrollton. 
Fred  Sillery,  McConnelsville. 
R.  P.  Gage,  Marengo. 
T.J.  Keyes,  Dresden. 
C.  V.  Cain,  Middle  Creek. 
P.  E.  Graber,  Genoa. 
Carrie  Hertel.  Antwerp. 
George  W.  Dc  Long,  Corning. 
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Tabi^e  Showing  the  Number  of  Members,  Etc. —  Concluded. 
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Pickaway  . . 

203 

53 

43 

$10  75 

$0  75 

$10  00 

14 

M.  H.  Lewis,  Circleville. 

Pike 

128 

15 

43 

10  75 

1  25 

9  50 

1 

Homer  I.  Hartzell.  Piketon. 
Edward  Truman,  Garrettsville. 

Portage    ... 

2;^ 

21 

34 

8  50 

1  55 

6  95 

Preble 

171 

115 

125 

31  25 

8  15 

23  10 

17 

J.  E.  Randall.  Camden. 

W.  L.  Harbaugh.Columbns  Grove 

Putnam  — 

198 

7 

Richland   .. 

242 

61 

144 

36  00 

13  50 

22  50 

11 

D.  F.  Shafer  Mansfield. 

Ross 

263 

27 

25 

6  25 

10 

6  15 

4 

J.  F.  Warner,  Hallsville. 

Sandusky  . . 

'234 

3 

28 

7  00 

50 

6  50 

4 

G.  F.  Aldrich,  Tinney. 

Scioto 

20JJ 

51 

Frank  Appel,  Wheelersburg. 

Seneca  

2.M 

31 

10 

2  50 

15 

2  a5 

2 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Baltz,  Amsden. 

Shelby 

lf.7 

31 

31 

7  75 

13 

7  62 

3 

W.  H.  Kemper,  Pemberton. 
J.  .\.  Syler,  New  Berlin. 

Stark 

426 

185 

214 

53  50 

2  23 

51  27 

12 

Summit 

:J32 

22 

9 

2  25 

2  25 

C.  M.  Lehr,  Halo. 

Trumbull  . . 

317 

160 

40  00 

12  00 

28  00 

1 

D.  F.  Grier,  Cortland. 

Tuscarawas 

340 

84 

64 

16  00 

7  50 

S  50 

3 

J.  M.  Richardson.  Mineral  Point. 

Union    

191 

50 

45 

11  25 

1  25 

10  00 

3 

W.H.Sidebottom.Milford  Centre 

Van  Wert  . . 

183 

89 

l.'M 

33  50 

21  25 

12  25 

2;i 

H.  A.  Hartman.  Van  Wert. 

Vinton  .   ... 

123 

33 

ijO 

12  50 

350 

9  00 

D.  E.  Fri,  Creola. 

Warren  .... 

16.> 

92 

72 

18  00 

25 

17  75 

9 

J.  A.  Kilpatrick,  Lebanon. 

Washingt'n 

313 

2.H 

32 

8  00 

1  00 

7  00 

3 

A.  M.  Farlow.  Marietta. 

Wayne 

237  i     120 

112 

28  00 

1  25 

26  75 

4 

L.  E.  Everett.  Apple  Creek. 

Williams... 

172 

31 

61 

15  2.5 

1  25 

14  00 

H.  D.  Grindle,  Montpelier. 

Wood 

307 

106 

8-1 

21  00 

3  33 

17  67 

ii 

Rose  Lashawav,  Weston. 

Wyandot... 

l.W 

26 

6 

1  50 

1  50 

4 

M.  G.  Smith,  Upper  vSandusky. 

New  York.. 

3 

1 

25 

2.5 

Totals.. 

22.029 

5.749 

6,228 

1 1,557  00 

$265  72 

$1,291  28 

605 

No.  Pupils'  Certificates  issued G,^2& 

No.  Elementary  Diplomas  issued 460 

No.  High  School  Diplomas  issued 173 

For  the  Year  1896-97. 

Franklin  County $28  75  Miss  Grace  Lewis. 

Jefferson  County 4  75  Rev.  J.  Buchanan. 

Montgomery  County 9  80  W.C.Wilson. 

Jackson  County 3  25  J.  C.  Kinnison. 

Total   $46  55 


Much  additional  matter  will  Ke 
printed  in  the  annual  bulletin.  ITiis 
pamphlet  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion early  in  July.  A  package  will 
be  sent  to  the  executive  committee 
of  each  county  institute.  Will  not 
the  committee  see  to  it  that  a  county 
secretary  is  chosen  early  in  the 
week  and  commit  the  bulletins  to 
his  care? 


In  some  instances  this  matter  is 
postponed  till  the  last  hour  of  the 
session,  thereby  making  it  very 
difficult  for  the  secretary  .to  plan 
the  work  and  select  assistants  in 
tne  respective  townships.  In  Dela- 
ware county  the  secretary  was  not 
chosen  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  after  several 
local  circles  had  sent  in  their  re- 
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ports.  In  Erie,  no  one  was  chosen, 
but  as  Mr.  Thomas  pushed  the 
work  in  his  town,  I  enlisted  him. 
Marion  county  was  not  heard  from, 
except  that  a  few  belated  names  of 
the  year  before  were  sent  in.  Jef- 
ferson county  took  no  action,  but 
Supt.  Mertz  represented  a  club  in 
his  city.  Wyandot  county  sent 
nothings  except  the  report  concern- 
ing teachers'  and  pupils'  circles  of 
Supt.  Ramsdell,  of  Nevada.  Trum- 
bull county  is  welcomed  into  the 
lists.  Columbus  is  the  only  large 
city  which  joins  the  circle  ranks. 

The  membership  for  the  past  year 
shows  an  increase  over  any  previous 
year.  It  would  have  been  much 
larger  if  all  the  secretaries  had  re- 
ported. 

The  number  of  diplomas  to  be 
issued  is  almost  double  last  year's 
number.  Here  follow  the  names 
of  the  persons  receiving  diplomas: 
Adams  county: — ^J.  E.  Collins. 
Total,  1. 

Alkn  county: — E.  C.  Akerman,  B. 
F.  Biery,  C.  A.  Graham,  Netta 
Kahh,  R  R.  Mason,  C  E.  Mason, 
Blanche  McPeak,  W.  W.  Moore, 
Luella  Smith.    Total,  9. 

Ashland  county: — Edna  Arm- 
strong, Mae  Beach,  A.  P.  Black, 
Winnie  Coe,  Millie  Drumb,  D.  R. 
Fair,  Seth  Gougwer,  Joseph  Goug- 
wer,  Delia  Guthrie,  Anna  Haider- 
man,  Elra  Helman,  D.  S.  Houser- 
man,  W.  E.  Huckle,  Qara  B.  Kip- 
linger,  E.  C.  Kiplinger,  Alice 
Long,  Howard  Long,  Ella  Riddle, 


H.  H.  Rupert,  Frank  Ryan,  W.  G. 
Singer,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Singer,  David 
Stone,  T.  A.  Stoufer,  Delia  Swartz, 
W.  M.  Van  Dyke,  E.  E.  Jacobs, 
Bessie  Johnson,  Emma  Kettering, 
S.  X.  Welsh,  E.  B.  Whitcomb, 
Anna  Winter.    Total,  32. 

Athens  county: — Mary  P.  Snow. 
Total,  1. 

Auglaize  county: — Clara  Book, 
Mollie  Bowen,  Louisa  Briber,  Net- 
tie Cooper,  Ida  G.  Doute,  Cathryn 
Flannery,  Grace  McSherry, '  Yetta 
Prang,  Caroline  Schulenberg,  J. 
D.  Simkins,  Cora  Smith,  Amy 
Swisher,  Lillian  Williams,  W.  N. 
Young.    Total,  14. 

Belnumt  county: — Minnie  Barnes, 
W.  C.  Bowers,  Laura  Chappell, 
Lucy  Chappell,  Nora  Qark,  Sadie 
M.  Dent,  Jeannette  M.  Eaton,  Sadie 
Fees,  Adda  Fowler,  Mollie  Gallo- 
way, Flora  Griffin,  Olive  Horn- 
brook,  Lizzie  Mercer,  Nellie  Tan- 
nehill,  E.  M.  Van  Qeve.    Total,  15. 

Brown  county: — E.  V.  Stephan, 
Ida  Stevenson,  Lewis  Wolf.  To- 
tal, 3. 

Butler  county: — D.  R.  Breiten- 
becker,  Bessie  Carey,  Mrs.  Lou 
Qawson,  Katie  Qeary,  Frank  Cor- 
son, Emma  Cummins,  Katie  Cun- 
ningham, Mina  Dalrymple,  Emma 
Eaton,  E.  B.  Finch,  H.  L  Harris, 
C.  L.  Harris,  Eleanor  H.  Huston, 
I.  E.  Huffman,  Alicia  Hynes,  L.  W. 
Mason,  J.  E.  McCasson,  L.  A. 
Miller,  Marguerite  Phillips,  Scott 
B.  Pierson,  O.  M.  Soule,  H.  B. 
Stout,  J.  C  Unzicker.    Total,  23. 
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Carroll  county: — ^J.  L.  Buchanan, 
J.  S.  Burtsfield,  J.  H.  Catrel,  L.  I. 
Crawford,  S.  R  Deets,  J.  R.  Kail, 

C.  B.  Simpson,  Etta  Smith,  J.  M. 
Stevenson,  B.  E.  Worley.  Total, 
10. 

Champaign  county: — ^J.  A.  Banta, 

D.  D.  Bates,  H.  E.  Beatley,  Marga- 
ret Bixler,  David  C.  Bryant,  W.  S. 
Coffee,  Charles  Cowgill,  J.  W. 
Cross,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cross,  John  F. 
Dobbins,  Katie  Gries,  J.  M.  Gries, 
John  C.  Heaston,  T.  J.  Heck,  H. 
B.  Hensler,  Sadie  Houston,  Arthur 
Hullinger,  F.  O.  Jenkins,  J.  P. 
Kalbfus,  Ira  Kirkwood,  Addie  Lap- 
han,  W.  J.  Lee,  S.  H.  Layton, 
Helen  Longbrake,  J.  H.  McCulley, 
Jennie  McFarland,  Sallie  McFar- 
land,  Will  McRoberts,  Lou  Miller, 
Qara  Overs,  W.  W.  OfTenbacher, 
Emma  Pile,  J.  J.  Richardson,  James 
Ross,  J.  H.  Snyder,  George  E. 
Stephenson,  May  Sunday,  Wm. 
McK.  Vance,  J.  H.  Warner,  Wil- 
burt  Young.     Total,  40. 

Clermont  county: — Lee  W.  Ab- 
bott, Belle  Behymer,  Fred  B. 
Bishop,  C.  J.  Bratten,  J.  W.  B. 
Carnes,  Emma  Carnes,  Bertha 
Currier,  Mrs.  Francis  Currier,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  Lydia  Gamer, 
Ella  Holmes,  Wm.  Innis,  Anna 
Riggs,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Silvester,  Elma 
Upperman.     Total,  15. 

Clinton  county: — Emma  Kester. 
Total,  1. 

Columbiana  county: — ^W.  R.  Da- 
vis, C.  E.  Essick,  H.  Z.  Hobson, 
Ida  M.  Huebethal,  C.  A.  White. 
Total,  5. 


Coshocton  county: — B.  R.  Mc- 
Qelland.    Total,  1. 

Crawford  county: — Harry  Fin- 
ney, S.  A.  Gillett,  J.  B.  Ledman,  J. 
W.  Littler,  G.  W.  MiUer,  E.  L. 
Steifie,  J.  A.  Sherer.    Total,  7. 

Cuyahoga  county: — Gracia  G. 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Rosa  G.  McCroden, 
Anna  Foots,  E.  E.  Rayman, 
Mrs.  Ella  Rockwood,  Lelia  T. 
Waite,  Lillian  T.  White,  Mame 
Warren.    Total,  8. 

Darke  county: — M.  A.  Brown, 
Lottie  Burns,  Maggie  Qarey,  Bes- 
sie Doods,  C.  E.  Fulkerson,  MoUie 
Fulkerson,  George  H.  Garrison, 
Charles  Heistand,  F.  Heistand, 
Mary  HoUister,  A.  A.  Hoover, 
Edna  Jones,  Nettie  Purcell,  H.  S. 
Thompson,  S.  Wilkin.    Total,  15. 

DeHance  county: — H.  L.  Bostater, 
G.  W.  Dustin,  Cannie  A.  Dustin,  J. 
E.  Hosier,  W,  W.  HufT,  D.  F. 
Openlander,  Effie  Price.      Total,  7. 

Dclazcare  comity: — Mary  Carter, 
Wm.  K.  Engel,  Henry  T.  Main, 
John  McDonald,  Lee  Porterfield, 
Bertha  B.  Williams,  Florence  V. 
Williams,  Blanche  I.  Williams,  Lee 
Williams,  George  P.  Williams. 
Total,  10. 

Fayette  comity: — Mary  S.  Allen, 
Herchel  D.  Chaffin.     Total,  2. 

Franklin  county: — George  Bon- 
ham,  Eva  K.  Bietsch,  C.  E.  Bon- 
ham,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bonham,  Laura 
L.  Buchsieb,  C.  L.  Dickey,  Emma 
Dumond,  W.  A.  Dumond,  A.  C. 
Freis,  Carrie  Gayman,  Jesse  Gay- 
man,  Lee  F.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lee  F. 
Johnson,  R.  J.  Lehman,  S.  T.  Price, 
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B.  M.  Partridge,  Helen  Tippet, 
Lucy  Tucker,  Margaret  Walters, 
Total,  19. 

ijoUia  county: — ^Anna  Edna  Sim- 
merman.    Total,  1. 

Geauga  county: — D.  C.  Yoder, 
Mrs.  D.  C  Yoder.     Total,  2. 

Guernsey  county: — ^J.  H.  Dull,  T. 
O.  Moore.     Total,  2. 

Hamilton  county: — Nettie  C  An- 
derson, Edith  M.  Arnold,  C  W. 
Bums,  G.  W.  Clemens,  Fannie 
Qoud,  Bertha  Converse,  J.  P.  Cum- 
mins, Mary  A.  Curran,  Mary  C. 
Dean,  Mary  Dill,  Mary  G.  Dobell, 
E.  E.  Ellis,  Ethie  C  Fagin,  F.  F. 
Ferris,  Zoa  Ferris,  J.  R.  Fortney, 
J.  W.  Galloway,  Elizabeth  Garlon, 
.uay  Gleeson,  Florence  J.  Hale, 
Julia  K.  Harris,  Lelian  Hanners, 
Mary  E.  Hill,  Elizabeth  Innis,  J. 
W.  Linning,  W.  H.  Maddux,  Maud 
Marvin,  Edith  McCoy,  Tressa  L. 
McGartlin,  James  H.  McGohan, 
W.  H.  Meir,  Hannah  Rude,  Lizzie 
RudCj  T.  L.  Simmermon,  Carolyn 
Strasser,  Mary  E.  Strasser,  Edith 
Tompkins,  J.  L.  Trisler,  Anna  Ely 
Walter,  Ella  White,  Mattie  M. 
White,  E.  E.  Williams,  Christine 
Wolfe.    Total,  43. 

Hancock  cotmty: — Mary  Newman, 
Emma  Simms,  Retta  Sheldon.  To- 
tal, 3. 

Hardin  county: — Elza  Limes.  To- 
tal, 1. 

Harrison  county: — L.  H.  Qarke, 
Winifred  Johnson.    Total,  2. 

Henry  county: — W.  H.  Richard- 
son.    Total,  1. 


Highland  county: — Leila  Elliott 
Total,  1. 

Hocking  county: — Frank  Adcock, 
Ida  Fickell,  Joanna  Noonan,  Olive 
Lane,  Katie  Minck.    Total,  5. 

Holmes  county: — Nora  Crow, 
Robert  Dummermuth.    Total,  2. 

Knox  county: — ^W.  F.  Allg^re,  C. 
M.  Barber,  W.  F.  Beam,  B.  R.  Be- 
bont,  C.  C.  Crumrine,  M.  C.  Cum- 
mins, Nelson  Dodd,  A.  S.  Gregg, 
C  H.  Hanger,  Dora  Hounold,  R. 
L.  Jones,  J.  E.  Kidd,  R.  A.  Knox, 
Elizabeth  Popham,  F.  L.  Smith- 
hisler,  E.  C.  Sheflfer,  H.  W.  Theyen 
Total,  17. 

Laurence  county: — ^J.  R.  Cooper, 
B.  F.  Forgey,  G.  W.  Nance,  J.  D. 
Pancake,  J.  N.  Riter,  T.  U.  Wad- 
dell,  R.  S.  Wiseman.     Total,  7. 

Licking'  cotmty: — W.  L.  At  well, 
Elmore  Barr,  L.  C.  Brown,  Lizzie 
Colville,  W.  A.  Dobbyn,  Grace  Ear- 
hart,  George  B.  Emswiler,  Harry 
Eswine,  Ed.  A.  Evans,  Byrdie,  Grif- 
fing,  Charles  W.  Gunion,  B.  L. 
Hawke,  Flora  Hooner,  Arthur 
Haskinson,  Ben  Jones,  Carrie  E. 
Kirby,  W.  C.  Lacey,  O.  C.  Larason, 
L.  E.  Leamon,  Elmer  E.  Martin, 
A.  O.  Michael,  Howard  Miller,  W. 
H.  Orr,  F.  F.  Orr,  E.  B.  Pratt,  D. 
D.  Pryor,  C.  L.  Riley,  Maude 
Ritchie,  Lulu  Robbins,  Kate  E. 
Reese,  A.  H.  Sanford,  Gertrude, 
Schefler,  Lola  Stadden,  B.  E. 
Shaeflfer,  S.  D.  Shower,  Blanche 
Streeter,  James  B.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Tower,  C.  L.  Wilkins, 
George  A.  Wyly.     Total,  40. 
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Logan  county: — W.  P.  Fawcett, 
Nellie  Huston,  O.  S.  Kibler,  Leila 
Pennock,  G.  W.  Stokes.    Total,  5. 

Lorain  comity : — Ella  Davis,  Sa- 
rah Huntridge,  Lillian  V.  Sears, 
Mrs.  Helen  Denham  Starr.  To- 
tal, 4. 

Lwcas  county: — Mrs.  F.  V.  Aulet- 
ta.     Total,  1. 

Madison  county: — C.  A.  Argan- 
bright, Caroline  Beach,  D.  N.  Cross, 
O.  E.  Duff,  U.  G.  Evans,  J.  E. 
Ockerman,  Mrs.  J.  R  Ockerman, 
D.  J.  Schurr.     Total,  8. 

Mahoning  county: — Blanche  Cal- 
houn, E.  A.  Gilmore,  Fannie  Hitch- 
cock, Asher  Manchester,  Elsie  Os- 
borne.   Total,  5. 

Medina  county: — G.  U.  Baum- 
gardner,  Laura  M.  Kopper,  J.  K. 
Nold,  H.  L.  Ripley,  Cornelia  Roat, 

A.  A.  Schear.    Total,  6. 

Meigs  county: — ^Alice  Shott,  Ida 

B.  Van  Duyn.    Total,  2. 
Mercer  county: — ^J.  C.  Arbaugh, 

R.  G.  Clark,  Ella  Curtis,  J.  F.  Frick, 
Ida  Hedrick,  Fred  Huber,  F.  J. 
Pierstof,  T.  W.  Shimp,  I.  W.  Stahl, 
H.  J.  Stelzer.     Total,  10. 

Miami  county: — Olive  Chamber- 
lain, Mrs.  D.  M.  Darnold,  Nera  Da- 
vis, Mrs.  Lucy  Defrees,  Rebecca 
M.  Eppfey,  H.  H.  Helter,  B.  J. 
Holfinger,  Irna  Moyer,  Mary  Nas- 
myth,  Adda  Sharp,  Mrs.  Qara 
Temple,  Bessie  Thompson,  Ida 
Turner,  C.  L.  Van  Qeve,  Lizzie 
Walker,  May  Weiland,  Florence 
Yeazel.    Total,  17. 

Montgomery  county: — MoUie  M. 
Guthridge,  Lizzie  Long.    Total,  2. 


Morrow  county: — Chilton  C  Ba- 
ker, May  Bartlett,  Eulalia  Cantwell, 
Lucy  M.  French,  John  Marshman, 
Helen  Nicholas,  Gillion  Lloyd 
White,  N.  D.  O.  Wilson.    Total,  8. 

Noble  county: — B.  A.  Archer, 
Alice  Belford,  S.  G.  Brown,  W.  H. 
Bryan,  J.  L.  Danford,  A.  Davis,  H. 

F.  Hancher,  C.  F.  Hunt,  L.  M. 
Huston,  George  O.  Kean,  W.  M. 
Martin,  T.  E.  Martin,  Jennie  Mc- 
Kee,  R.  B.  McLaughlin.    Total,  14. 

Paulding  county: — O.  R.  Barnes, 
Carrie  Hertel,  J.  H.  Secrest,  W.  A. 
Sellars.    Total,  4. 

Perry  county: — R.  E.  Alspach, 
Katherine  Avery,  O.  E.  Binckley, 
Elizabeth  R.  Bogland,  H.  E.  Brown, 
I.  J.  Brown,  Mayme  Dambach,  Mrs. 

G.  T.  Drake,  E.  E.  Dilger,  A.  E. 
Faine,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Faine,  E.  E. 
Graver,  Hannah  Halt,  Susie  Jones, 
Maggie  Kelley,  Clarence  Lynn, 
Miriam  Lawyer,  Minnie  Mackin, 
H.  A.  McLaughlin,  Mary  Minugh, 
Charles  E.  OTarell,  Isabel  Porter, 
H.  F.  Reed,  J.  W.  Ricketts,  Sedda 
Strickler,  Laura  B.  West.  Total, 
26. 

Pickaway  county: — Charles  At- 
kinson, Sarah  H.  Conant,  Ella  C, 
Drum,  Isaac  Hill,  Bertha  Knepper, 
Minnie  Knepper,  P.  A.  Lewis,  J.  A. 
Marberger,  Alice  Morrow,  Merta 
Plum,  S.  A.  Seeds,  George  Steele, 
Carrie  Talbot,  Famah  Warner. 
Total,  14. 

Pike  county: — ^Jerry  R.  Qements. 
Total,  1. 

Preble  county: — ^Daisy  Bamett, 
Hattie  Brasier,  L.  L.  Brown,  C.  R. 
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Coblentz,  B.  S.  Davis,  George  M. 
Fritz,  Adda  Gregg,  Abram  B. 
Heath,  Elmer  Hoffman,  Fred  Hill, 
C.  M.  Klopp,  Lou  Middaugh,  Wal- 
do C.  Moore,  J.  W.  Reynolds,  Ella 
Thompson,  Emma  Thompson, 
Ella  Van  Cleve.    Total,  17. 

Richland  county: — H.  S.  Benson, 
Emma  Hall  Chamberlain,  Alta 
Culler,  H.  L.  Creveling,  Ada  Ged- 
ney,  Hattie  Hiles,  S.  J.  Lafferty,  J. 
F.  Lanehart,  Arthur  Leiter,  Mar- 
jorie  Strong,  Dora  Sutter.  Total,  11. 

Ross  county: — Cor  da  Barr,  Mae 
Templar,  Albert  Wilson,  J.  F.  War- 
ner.    Total,  4. 

Sandusky  county: — Clara  B.  Ba- 
bione,  H.  A.  Gooding,  Mary  M. 
McNary,  Nettie  Reynolds.  Total,  4. 

Seneca  county: — B.  M.  Solomon, 
R.  W.  Solomon.    Total,  2. 

Shelby  county: — ^W.  H.  Kemper, 
S.  K  Pearson,  Charles  A.  Sager. 
Total,  3. 

Stark  county:— J.  H.  Focht,  S. 
W.  Good,  E.  L.  Hang,  Mary  M. 
Houriet,  J.  W.  Kirk,  Anna  M. 
Metzger,  Ella  Pomeroy,  Lulu  M. 
Porter,  Elsie  Shallenberger,  Clara 
A  Storer,  M.  A.  Surbey,  J.  Blanche 
Weaver.    Total,  12. 

Trumbull  county: — E.  O.  Parker. 
Total,  1. 

Tuscarawas  county: — S.  A.  Dei- 
ber,  Carrie  L.  Dickson,  W.  D. 
Fisher.    Total,  3. 

Union  county: — Mrs.  Lizzie  Ba- 
ker, Anna  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mc- 
Kitrick.    Total,  3. 

Van  Wert  county: — Leota  Berry, 
Elsworth  Brown,  R.  D.  Denman, 


W.  D.  Dunifon,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Duni- 
fon,  Florence  Ehret,  Lillian  Ev- 
erett, J.  D.  Geissler,  H.  A. 
Hartman,  W.  A.  Hileman,  Cal- 
venetta  Harrod,  H.  D.  Switzer, 
Millie  M.  Lawhead,  F.  R.  London, 
M.  L.  Mohler,  O.  Jtl,  Peters,  Mrs. 
Flora  Price,  J.  M.  Showalter,  G.  L. 
Siniff,  L.  B.  Springer,  W.  O.  Tay- 
lor, Cora  Williams,  Henry  Wy- 
andt.    Total,  22. 

Warren  county: — Rhoda  Aid- 
ridge,  Grace  Aldridge,  Frank  M. 
Gustin,  F.  M.  Reynolds,  L.  R.. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Robertson,. 
Henry  M.  Sears,  Frank  Skinner, 
S.  A.  StilwelL    Total,  9. 

Washington  county: — Jessie  Hill,. 
George  W.  Perkins,  George  Pfei- 
fer.    Total,  3. 

Wayne  county: — Almeda  Budd,. 
J.  C.  E.  Jacot,  Glen  C.  Wiles,  J.  L. 
Zaring.    Total  4. 

Wood  county: — W.  H.  Bachman,. 
D.  M.  Quxton,  W.  S.  Fellers,  L. 
D.  Hill,  Rose  Lashaway,  Mrs. 
Mell  Lathrop,  Mrs.  Mattie  Munn, 
Mame  E  Shives,  J.  C.  Solether,  A. 
U.  Torrence,  Elizabeth  Webber. 
Total,  11. 

Wyandot  county: — ^J.  W.  Blaser,^ 
Agnes  Pfisterer,  F.  M.  Ramsdell,. 
LolaTeetrick.    Total,  4. 


1898 -1899. 

TEACHSRS'  COURSE,  SIXTEENTH  YEAR* 
[Adopted  May  W,  1898.] 

I.  Pedagogy:— Vitxii'%  "The  Ar- 
nolds" or  Halleck's  "Education  of 
the  Central  Nervous  System." 
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II.  Literature:  —  (a)  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet. 

(6)    Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns, 
(c)    Selections  from  Burns's  Po- 
ems. 

III.  History:— (a)  Gordy's  His- 
tory of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States,  Vol.  II. 

(b)  The  Week's  Current,  The 
Pathfinder,  or  an  Equivalent. 

IV.  Nature  Study:— (a)  Shaler's 
Story  of  Our  Continemt. 

(b)    Our  Friends,  the  Birds.  ' 

RECOMMENDED   WST. 

Harris's  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education.  Jeam  Val  Jean 
(Arranged  by  Mrs.  Wiltse.) 

English  History  in  Shake- 
speare's Plays. 

Bird  Neighbors. 


Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study. 

Matthews's  "Words,  their  Use 
and  Abuse." 

Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union. 

Adams's  "The  Herbartian  Psy- 
chology." 

Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  pupils'  course,  all  of  which  will 
be  noted  in  the  circular,  which  will 
be  sent  out  by  the  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer  as  soon  as 
possible. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly  was  se- 
lected as  the  organ  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  re- 
quested to  continue  a  Reading  Cir- 
cle Department  on  the  plan  of  the 
year  just  closing. 

J.  J.  Burns)    Secretary. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN. 


By  CLARK  WISSLBR,  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  O.  S.  U. 


In  what  are  these  children  inter- 
ested? What  do  they  read?  What 
do  they  most  prefer  to  read?  What 
have  they  read  this  year?  Which 
of  the  school  studies  do  they  like 
best?  What  are  they  most  inter- 
ested in  outside  of  the  school? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  a 
teacher  asks  every  day.  True,  she 
may  not  put  them  in  so  many 
words,,  but  she  feels,  more  or  less 
vaguely,  the  need  of  some  such  in- 
formation.   To   the    first   question 


we  hear  the  ready  answer  "every- 
thing"— the  child  is  interested  in 
anything.  But  being  interested  in 
everything  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter from  being  interested  in  every- 
thing about  that  thing.  Those 
adults  who  appear  to  be  interested 
in  everything  are  very  apt  to  be 
bored,  if  you  stop  to  describe  or  ex- 
plain— new  objects,  new  things  are 
their  desire.  If  this  were  the  only 
interest  of  the  child,  school  would 
be  a  dull  place,  indeed.    The  little 
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sight-seer  would  **have  done"  the 
place  in  a  single  day. 

If  a  strange  object  be  given  to  a 
child,  t^e  most  probable  response 
will  be:     "What  is  it  for?    What 
can  you  do  with  it?"     He  may  or 
may  not  ask  for  the  name.     A  httle 
country  girl  saw  a  tricycle  for  the 
first  time — 
"What  is  that  thing  for?" 
"To  ride  on,"  was  the  reply. 
"May  wants  on  the  thing  to  ride 
on." 

She  felt  no  need  of  the  name;  she 
was  not  interested  in  that  because 
"the  thing  to  ride  on"   expressed 
her  idea  of  this  new  object.      Binet, 
an   eminent    French    psychologist, 
once  asked  his  little  daughter  what 
they  meant  by  horse,  clock,  bottle, 
etc.     Acting  upon  this  as  a  sugges- 
tion, Earl  Barnes  (Note: — Studies 
in  Education — Earl  Barnes)  asked 
similar    questions   of  several    hun- 
dred California  children.  The  seven- 
year-old    gave    such    answers    as 
these : 
''A  horse  is  to  ride." 
"A  box  is  to  put  things  in." 
"A  village  is  to  buy  candy  in." 
"A  mamma  is  good  to  cook,  or 
to  whip  little  children." 

"A  steamboat  is  good  to  go  up 
and  down  the  bay  for  children  to 
look  at." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  an- 
swer simply  a  recognition  of  the 
uses  of  the  objects  named.  From 
the  child's  point  of  view  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  use;  this 
tneans    that   when    confronted    by 


something  new  his  first  interest 
will  be  in  the  discovery  of  its  appli- 
cation. It  is  further  noticeable 
that  the  above  answers  show  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  active  use  as  distin- 
guished from  the  passive,  or  the 
dynamic  rather  than  the  static  qual- 
ities. 

With  advance  in  age  comes  in- 
crease of  interest  in  other  attributes. 
A  classification  of  the  above  men- 
tioned data  according  to  age  gives 
the  order  of  development  as  use, 
movements,  classification,  sub- 
stance. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  began 
to  collect  material  for  the  study  of 
children's  literary  interests.  The 
following  questions  were  sent  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year: 
What  lessons  do  you  remember 
from  the  reader  you  used  last  year? 
Which  of  these  did  you  like  best? 
What  was  it  that  you  liked? 

[Note: — A  detailed  study  of  this 
subject  was  published  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  April,  '07.] 

Returns  were  received  from  2,000 
children.  A  study  of  these  answers 
brought  out  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  lessons  remembered  by 
most  of  the  children  are  those  that 
are  life-like,  or  picture  cvery-day 
scenes  in  concrete  terms  of  child  ex- 
perience. The  fable,  the  selected 
fragment  of  a  poem,  the  lesson  with 
a  moral,  the  skeleton  story,  the 
difficult  lesson  (hard  words),  are 
ignored.  The  continued  lesson,  or 
long  story,  was  especially  well  re- 
membered.    In  connection  w'ith  the 
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fact  that  fragmentary  and  skeleton 
lessons  were  generally  ignored,  the 
significance  of  this  is  that  the  child 
demands  the  same  completeness  of 
narration  as  the  adult. 

The  preference  (liked  best)  fell 
upon  the  life-like  with  some  show 
of  an  aesthetic  interest.  Many  said 
they  liked  a  given  lesson  because  "it 
did"  a  certain  way. 

First  and  Second  Reader  pupils 
gave  answers  like  these : 

"I  like  the  way  the  dog  helped 
the  man." 

"I  liked  Lilly  because  she  had  a 
lamb." 

"I  liked  about  fido  he  bart  so 
funi." 

"I  liked  Jumbo  I  like  Jumbo  to 
be  good  to  the  baby." 

Older  children  preferred  Evan- 
geline because  "her  love  was  true," 
Thanatopsis  because  "it  was  about 
Nature,"  etc. 

All  lessons  that  savored  of  moral 
sermons  or  gave  specific  rules  of 
conduct  and  especially  lessons  with 
formal  morals,  were  not  preferred. 
This  is  as  we  should  expect.  In 
our  characteristic,  off-hand  way,  we 
might  conclude  that  children  have 
no  interest  in  morals,  but  a  study 
of  the  reasons  for  the  preferences 
(what  they  liked)  indicates  that  the 
moral  force  of  a  plain,  straight- 
forward narrative  is  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
children.  The  answers  suggest 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  ab- 
stract morals,  but  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  good  and  the  true 


» where  expressed  in  concrete  terms 
of  their  own  experience.  To  the 
child  "politeness"  is  a  word  in  the 
dictionary,  but  "polite  boy,"  faith- 
fully portrayed  in  simple  narrative, 
is  as  a  painting  upon  the  wall. 

The  preference  for  poetry  in- 
creased with  age.  Young  chil- 
dren remembered  and  preferred 
such  only  as  possessed  a  decided 
rythm.  Quite  popular  with  Second 
Reader  pupils  was — 

"Two  little  kittens, 

One  stormy  night, 
Began  to  quarrel, 

And  then  to  fight,"  etc. 

With  the  eleven  and  twelve-year- 
olds — 

"Now,  such  a  story  I  never  heard! 
There  was  a  little  shivering  bird ! 
A  sparrow  that  in  at  the  window 

flew 
Had  crept  into  Piccolo's  tiny  shoe!*' 

Older  children  spoke  of  the 
"Rainy  Day,"  "Psalm  of  Life," 
"Evangeline,"  "Thanatopsis,"  etc., 
as  expressing  beautiful  conceptions 
of  life.  Similar  poems  and  selec- 
tions are  scattered  throughout  the 
readers  of  the  younger  children,  but 
tnese  were  passed  over  in  silence. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  poetry  for 
childhood  should  be  full  of  move- 
ment, jingle  and  snap. 
"Hickery,  dickery,  dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,"  etc., 

may  evoke  intense  contempt  from 
the  adult,  but  it  is  one  of  the  g^ms 
of  the  little  child  to  be  repeated 
many  times  a  day  with  a  vim  and 
persistence  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
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Of  course,  no  great  harm  will  re- 
sult from  teaching  more  weighty 
verses — they  are  soon  forgotten, 
anpvay — ^but  there  is  also  little 
clanger  in  teaching  such  rhymes  as 
the  above.  The  child  who  has  all 
of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  at  his 
tongue's  end  is  not  in  consequence 
likely  to  grow  up  an  adorer  of  the 
trivial ;  what  is  known  of  the  nature 
of  growth,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  order  of  development  shown  in 
these  studies,  points  to  the  proba- 
bility that  he  will  come  to  real 
poetry  with  a  deeper  interest  than 
he  otherwise  would. 

A  study  of  children's  reading  and 
their  interests  in  books  is  now  in 
progress  and  will  be  completed  as 
soon  as  sufficient  material  is  ob- 
tained. Enough  has  been  done  to 
suggest  that  the  child  comes  to  the 
school  with  little   interest  in  any- 


thing out  of  the  story  order.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  school,  this 
interest  gradually  gives  way  to  po- 
etry, history  and  biography.  Be- 
low the  High  School  very  little  in- 
terest is  shown  in  science,  or  books 
treating  of  nature.  No  doubt  this 
is  because  all  the  so-called  elemen- 
tary science  is  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  adult  interests. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that 
of  the  common  objects  of  the  world 
children  are  first  interested  in  their 
use,  then  in  movements,  classifica- 
tion, substance:  that  in  literature 
they  are  interested  in  the  life-like, 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  true  when 
expressed  in  scenes  from  life,  and 
show  a  growth  of  interest  from  the 
rythmical  to  the  poetical  and  from 
the  mere  story  to  historical  narra- 
tive. 


A  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


By  HARRIET  L.  KEBLBR,  Cleveland. 


A  reference  library  in  a  school 
building  is  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  now  well  understood  in 
Secondary  Schools  that  no  subject 
should  be  taught  from  one  text- 
book alone.  Even  in  such  studies 
as  Algebra  and  Geometry,  in  which 
the  pupils  must  necessarily  follow 
the  line  of  the  text  their  compre- 
hension of  principles  is  broadened 


and  their  dexterity  quickened  by  an 
acquaintance  with  problems  and 
demonstrations  other  than  those  of 
their  own  text-book. 

In  the  field  of  science:  —  phys- 
ics, chemistry',  physiology,  physi- 
ography, botany,  zoology  —  where 
laboratory  methods  are  the  only 
ones  which  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  his  work  in.  college,  sci- 
entific or  normal  school,  it  goes 
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without  saying  that  reference 
books  are  a  necessity;  and  refer- 
ence -books  within  reach,'  not 
"twenty  miles  away."  In  the  field 
of  English  literature,  civics  and 
history,  the  need  is  no  less  evident. 

Recognizing  these  needs,,  the 
teachers  of  the  Central  High 
School,  as  early  as  1888,  sought  to 
meet  them  by  placing  in  their  own 
rooms  a  few  reference  books  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  studying  and 
reciting  in  those  rooms.  The  ini- 
tial action  was  taken  by  three 
teachers,  Miss  Johnson,  Miss  Kef- 
fer,  and  Mr.  Muckley,  w^ho,  find- 
ing the  "bookless"  condition  of 
their  school-rooms  intolerable,  de- 
tennined  to  remedy  it,  if  possible. 
They  engaged  a  popular  lecturer, 
encouraged  their  pupils  to  sell 
tickets  to  the  entertainment,  and  as 
the  outcome  of  their  effort  found 
themselves  possessed  of  eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  dollars  ($87.50), 
which  they  divided  and  invested  in 
books  for  their  respective  school- 
rooms. This  example  proved  con- 
tagious; other  teachers  raised 
money  in  various  ways  and  before 
long  each  school-room  in  the  build  - 
ing  had  a  few  good  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

This  was  an  advance  upon  pre- 
vious conditions,  but  it  was  un- 
satisfactory in  many  ways.  Noth- 
ing better  was  possible,  however, 
until  in  1891,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  High  School  Building,  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  the   Principal, 


Mr.  Harris,  fitted  and  set  apart  one 
room  to  be  used  as  a  library.  Then 
the  collections  in  the  various 
school-rooms  were  brought  to- 
gether, classified,  and  made  acces- 
sible to  all  the  pupils.  It  was  soon 
apparent,  however,  that  the  books, 
in  number  and  quality,  were  miser- 
ably inadequate  to  our  needs.  The 
school  had  more  than  doubled  its 
numbers,  its  curriculum  had  broad- 
ened, requirements  had  increased 
and  independent  and  original  work 
w^as  demanded.  Pupils  and  teach- 
ers were  helpless  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. We  could  obtain  no  aid 
from  without;  our  only  way  was 
to  help  ourselves.  Principal  Har- 
ris's energy  and  executive  ability 
w^ere  equal  to  the  occasion.  En- 
tertainments were  given,  "Library 
day"  w^as  inaugurated,  the  alumni 
were  appealed  to,  and  as  the  result 
of  all  this,  a  collection  of  about 
2,000  volumes  was  brought  to- 
gether. One-half  of  these  were 
excellent  books  of  reference  —  en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries,  lexicons, 
general  histories,  and  a  few^  stand- 
ard scientitic  w-orks.  The  other 
half  were  mostly  gift  books,  and 
partook  of  the  motley  character  of 
such  assortments. 

At  this  time  we  were  fortunate 
to  receive  needed  assistance  from 
two  quarters.  One  of  our  gener- 
ous citizens,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Rainey, 
gave  the  library  a  thousand  dollars 
(fl,000)  without  conditions,  to  be 
used  as  those  in  charge  might 
deem  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 
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It  was  decided  to  expend  this 
money  in  relief  of  the  English  de- 
partment, the  needs  whereof 
seemed  the  most  pressing.  It  is  a 
settled  principle  in  the  teaching  of 
English  Literature  that  books 
must  be  read  by  the  pupils  —  not 
talked  about  simply.  That  means 
that  each  pupil  must  have  the  text 
Moreover,  in  order  to  attain  the 
best  results,  it  is  often  desirable 
that  comparisons  should  be  made 
quickly.  The  teacher  desires  the 
class  to  see,  for  five  minutes  per- 
haps, the  book  of  an  author  whose 
treatment  of  a  subject  under  dis- 
cussion differs  from  that  of  the  one 
the  class  is  studying.  If  that  au- 
thor's book  is  within  reach,  the 
point  can  be  made,  and  the  class 
work,  enriched  in  subject  matter 
and  strengthened  in  treatment,  can 
go  on  without  loss  of  time. 

Then,  too,  the  Q)llege  require- 
ments in  English  mean  thirteen  ad- 
ditional text-books  for  every  boy 
01  girl  preparing  for  college. 
Many  of  these  books  are  used  for 
a  short  time  only,  but  all  are  need- 
ed in  order  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. To  insist  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  thirteen  books  in  addition 
to  the  regular  and  accustomed 
texts,  by  every  pupil  preparing  for 
college,  would  be  very  difficult  in 
the  Central  High  School.  But, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rainey,  the  teachers 
were  not  compelled  to  struggle 
with  that  problem.  Having  liberty 
to  do  what  we  pleased  with  the 
money,  we  made  a  new  departure. 


and  the  results  have  fully  justified 
our  action. 

We  determined  to  keep  this  col- 
lection separate  from  the  other 
books,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
giver,  it  was  named  the  Lucile  Li- 
brary, in  memory  of  Mr.  Harris's 
daughter,  who  died  while  the 
plans  were  forming.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  books  in  sets  — 
thirty  copies  of  each  volume  in  a 
set.  It  includes  all  the  text-books 
required  in  College  English;  many 
authors  who  are  represented  in  the 
regular  literature  course  by  a  sin- 
gle poem  or  essay;  additional  vol- 
umes of  authors  who  are  studied 
regularly  in  one  book  alone;  and 
a  few  authors  whose  works  are 
principally  valuable  for  compari- 
son or  supplementary  use.  Since 
the  great  publishing  houses  have 
been  catering  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  English  Literature,  it 
was  found  possible  to  obtain  sev- 
enty such  sets  of  books  with  the 
means  in  hand.  '  It  will  be  appar- 
ent that  in  Stocking  this  library, 
the  class  and  not  the  individual  was 
considered  the  unit.  Tlie  books  are 
not  taken  from  the  building.  They 
are  issued  only  on  the  requisition 
of  a  teacher,  who  is  held  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  use  of  these 
books  has  made  the  teaching  of 
English  Literature  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  was  without 
them. 

Our  second  piece  of  good  for- 
tune was  that  the  Library  Board, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Li- 
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brarian  Brett,  designated  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  as  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Library  of  the  city,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  it  a  paid  em- 
ploye of  the  Board.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  us  to  obtain  any  ref- 
erence book  that  is  owned  by  the 
Public  Librar>%  and  place  it  upon 
our  Library  table  at  any  time  our 
pupils  need  it.  This  arrangement 
has  been  found  invaluable  in  the 
study  of  civics,  economy  and  his- 
tory. As  the  class  work  has 
moved  on  from  topic  to  topic,  the 
library  tables  have  been  covered 
with  books  treating  of  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  representing 
different  points  of  view.  The  chil- 
dren learn  that  wise  men  may  dif- 
fer, and  that  no  one  has  a  monop- 
oly of  the  truth.  The  same  result 
has  been  obtained  in  science  stud- 
ies. Books  of  reference  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  in 
a  way  that  would  have  been  im- 
possible under  any  other  plan.  The 
increased  intelligence  of  the  pupils 
is  marked.  They  know  not  only 
what  is  in  their  text  books,  but  also 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  field  outside. 
They  are  learning  how  to  use 
books;  how  to  find  in  them  what 
they  need;  how  to  save  and  not 
waste  their  time. 

No  account  of  our  library  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to 


the  valuable  assistance  given  both 
teachers  and  pupils  by  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Assistant  Librar- 
ian. Lists  of  books  needed  in  spe- 
cial class  work  are  handed  to  her 
by  the  teacher  and  the  books  are 
placed  at  once  upon  the  reference 
tables;  any  lack  in  the  school  li- 
brary being  made  up  from  the  main 
Public  Library.  Presidents  of  liter- 
ary societies  notify  the  librarian  in 
advance  of  topics  chosen  for  de- 
bate, authors  to  be  discussed,  or 
subjects  to  be  considered.  Material 
for  such  discussion  is  immediately- 
gathered  and  placed  within  reach 
of  all.  Most  of  the  hard  questions 
asked  by  the  teachers  are  eventual- 
ly solved  with  aid  afforded  at  the 
Librarian's  desk. 

The  Library  at  present  numbers 
four  thousand  volumes,  two  thou- 
sand of  which  are  in  the  Lucile  Li- 
brary. Twenty  magazines  and  pa- 
pers are  in  our  files.  A  Library- 
League  has  been  formed,  whose 
members  are  pledged  to  care  for 
all  library  books ;  neither  to  abuse 
them  themselves,  nor,  if  possible  to 
prevent,  allow  others  to  do  so.  The 
Library  is  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  4 
P.  M.  The  average  number  of  pu- 
pils visiting  the  Library  each  day  is 
tw^o  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
the  average  number  of  books  drawn 
each  day  is  ninety. 
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PROF.  JOHN  BACH  McMASTER.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
[From  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Herbart  Society.] 


On  the  principle  that  a  shoemaker 
should  stick  to  his  last,  my  remarks 
will  be  confined  to  the  history  of 
our  own  country. 

This  history  is  commonly  divided 
into  a  series  of  periods,  during  each 
of  which  events  of  a  particular  kind 
so  predominated  as  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct characteristic;  as,  the  period  of 
discovery  and  exploration;  the  pe- 
riod of  settlement  and  occupation; 
the  period  of  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  colonizers  ending 
in  the  dominance  of  the  English 
race;  the  period  of  struggle  of  the 
English  colonies  for  the  rights  of 
self-government;  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence when  no  other  means  of 
securing  these  rights  remained ;  and 
the  long  struggle  for  a  government 
ending  with  the  establishment  of  the 
different  State  and  Federal  Consti- 
tutions. This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  close  of  the  first  series  of  histor- 
ical periods.  An  epoch  has  occurred, 
a  new  nation,  a  new  political  organ- 
ization, has  been  added  to  the  family 
of  nations.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  permanently  established. 

Looking  back  over  this  series  of 
periods  it  is  quite  apparent  that  in 
sc'me  of  them  the  acts  of  individual 
men,  and  in  others  of  small  bodies 
of  men,  predominate.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  periods  of  dis- 


covery and  exploration,  occupation 
and  settlement,  which  have  in  con- 
sequence been  described  entirely 
from  a  biographical  point  of  view. 
The  early  histor>'  of  our  country  as 
usually  told  is  little  more  than  a 
narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Colum- 
bus, Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto, 
Champlain,  Marquette,  Joliet,  La 
Salle,  John  Smith,  and  a  host  of 
other  men  who  stand  out  as  dis- 
coverers and  explorers.  As  defi- 
nite information  of  their  doings 
could  not  always  be  had,  or  when 
attainable  was  too  dry  or  too  mean- 
ingless for  the  use  of  early  histo- 
rians, every  attractive  incident  of  a 
personal  kind  has  been  seized  on 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  national 
history,  and  because  they  are  pic- 
turesque, have  been  given  undue 
importance  to  the  exclusion  of  what 
is  really  esseiitial. 

The  economic  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  Europe,  which  was  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  period  of  discov- 
ery; the  fact  that  America  was 
never  sought,  but  stumbled  on ;  that 
when  found  it  was  not  wanted;  that 
much  of  its  exploration  was  due  to 
a  persistent  effort  to  a  way  around 
it,  to  discover  a  northwest  or  a 
southwest  passage  to  India,  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  account  of  the  doings 
of  particular  men.     It  is  true  that 
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a  history  of  these  early  times  must 
be  largely  biographical;  that  the 
period  was  pre-eminently  one  of  ad- 
venture; that  beyond  the  incidents 
furnished  by  these  adventures  the 
material  is  scant,  yet  they  ought  to 
be  subordinated  to  what  is  really  of 
historical  importance.  The  mo- 
tive for  discovery;  the  effect  of  dis- 
covery on  the  geographical  ideas  of 
time;  the  reasons  why  the  four  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  came 
into  possession  of  our  country;  why 
the  Dutch  acquired  the  Hudson, 
why  the  Spaniards  occupied  our 
Gulf  coast,  the  English  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  French  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
profound  and  lasting  influence  this 
particular  arrangement  of  European 
settlers  had  on  our  later  history, — 
these  are  the  things  it  concerns  us 
to  know,  rather  than  the  doings  of 
particular  men  and  the  Indian  wars 
of  particular  colonies. 

A  knowledge  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  condition  of  Europe  and 
Great  Britain,  again,  is  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
period  of  colonization,  what  drove 
the  settlers  to  Jamestown  and  Que- 
bec, what  sort  of  people  they  were, 
what  customs,  usages,  institutions, 
political  ideas  they  Drought  and 
planted  in  the  new  world,  is  all-im- 
portant. These  are  the  things  which 
determined  the  future  of  the  State 
far  more  than  the  character  of  any 
man.  Yet  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies  is  too  often  a  story  of  In- 
dian wars,  religious  disputes   and 


biographical  incident.    The  knovrl- 
edge  of  these  times  which  many  a 
child  carries  away  with  him  from 
school  consists  of  the  stories  of  the 
rescue  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas;  of 
Endicott  cutting  the  cross  from  the 
flag;  of  Bradford  sending  to  Canon- 
icus  the  snake   skin   stuffed   with 
powder  and  ball;  of  Penn  buying 
land   from   the   Indians;  of   King 
Philip's  War;  of  Roger  Williams 
driven   into    exile;   of    the   Salem 
witch-burnings,  and  of  Bacon's  so- 
called  rebellion.    The  steady  move- 
ment of  the  English  westward  from 
the    Atlantic;    the    spread    of    the 
French  into  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  their  occupation  of  it  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio;  the 
great  difference  in  the  manner  of 
occupation  by  these  two  peoples, 
the  French  building  forts  and  tak- 
ing military  occupation,  the  Eng- 
lish   building   towns,    opening    up 
farms  and  taking  possession  by  ac- 
tual settlement,  the  effect  this  dif- 
ference had  on  the  long  struggle  for 
possession,  are  rarely  if  ever  pre- 
sented  to   the   school    boy.     That 
great  struggle  between  the  French 
and  the  English  for  the  possession 
of  the  continent  is  generally  pre- 
sented as  a  series  of  detached  wars 
under  such   unmeaning  names   as 
King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's 
War,    King    George's    War.    As 
records  of  burnings,  slaughterings, 
massacres,   Indian  atrocities,   they 
are  simply  horrid,  and  deserve  very 
little  place  in  our  colonial  history. 
Their    true    significance    as    steps 
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leadings  up  inevitably  to  a  great 
struggle  is  the  only  justification  for 
their  mention. 

So  far  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  military   and  naval 
story  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again  till  every  American  worthy  of 
the  name  knows  by  heart  the  list  of 
battles  and  the  names  of  the  great 
soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen.  But 
where  shall  we  turn  for  an  account 
of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
American  people  during  that  strug- 
gle?    To  represent  the  Stamp  Tax 
as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
colonies  is  to  falsify  history.     To 
represent  Great  Britain  as  a  tyrant 
is  to  falsify  history.     Our  forefath- 
ers rebelled  because  they  had  ceased 
to  be  English;  because  they  had  be- 
come a  distinct  and  separate  peo- 
ple; because  they  could  no  longer 
live  under  the  English  system  of 
government;    because    they    must 
have  a   government  of  their  own 
making,     embodying     their     own 
ideas.     Yet  the  economical,  the  in- 
dustrial,    the    political     conditions 
which   slowly   but   surely  brought 
this  about  are  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, and  the  whole  history  of  a 
hundred  years  of  colonial  life  is  mis- 
represented.    Great  Britain  is  held 
up  in  our  school  books  as  a  tyrant 
and  the  school  boy  is  taught  to  hate 
the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
ties  of  race,  by  ties  of  language, 
customs,  institutions,  the  only  peo- 
ple with  whom  it  is  possible  for  us 


to  ever  form  a  real  and  lasting  alli- 
ance. 

The  establishment  of  our  State 
and  federal  governments  again  can- 
not be  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  the  people.  Where 
did  we  get  the  idea  of  a  written  con- 
stitution? What  is  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  such  a  document?  The 
federal  constitution  in  particular  is 
the  only  embodiment  of  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  experience  of  the 
people.  The  old  confederation 
went  to  pieces  because  each  State 
had  power  to  coin  money,  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  and  make  paper 
money  legal  tender;  to  regulate  for- 
eign trade  and  inter-state  trade;  be- 
cause Congress  had  no  power  to 
enforce  obedience  to  its  ordinances. 
The  provisions,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  sole  power  to  regu- 
late trade  between  the  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  that  all  laws 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Union;  that  no  State  shall  coin 
money,  or  issue  bills  of  credit,  or 
make  anything  but  gold  or  silver 
a  legal  tender,  are  the  direct  result 
of  a  bitter  industrial  experience. 
The  constitution  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  "struck  out,"  "in 
a  given  time."  It  grew  out  of 
business  conditions;  it  was  a  busi- 
ness necessity;  it  was  the  product 
of  the  experience  and  daily  life  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  people,  and 
cannot  be  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  experience. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
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tution  we  began  our  career  as  a  na- 
tion, a  career  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world's  history,  and 
is  to  us  a  source  of  just  pride  and 
satisfaction.  No  American  would 
ever  seek  to  dull  the  lustre  of  our 
niilitarv  and  naval  annals,  to  forget 
the  names  of  the  men  who  led  us 
to  victory  on  land  and  sea,  or  cease 
to  draw  lessons  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  our  country  from  the 
storv  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  made 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who 
laid  down  their  lives  that  we  might 
be  what  we  are.  The  names  and 
deeds  of  Greene  and  Gates  and  Lin- 
coln and  Knox,  Paul  Jones  and 
Hull  and  Bainbridge  and  Decatur 
andTruxton,should  be  as  familiar  to 
every  American  boy  as  those  of 
Washington  and  Jeflferson.  But 
he  should  be  distinctly  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  war  do  not  comprise, 
but  are  comprised  in,  the  history  of 
th  I  United  States. 

From  the  moment  the  period  is 
reached  when  our  countrymen  ob- 
tained a  stable  form  of  government, 
from  the  moment  when  the  con- 
stitution became  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  our  national  history  should 
be  presented  to  the  student  as  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  mar- 
velous people.  He  should  s^  our 
country  as  it  was  when  Washing- 
ton was  first  inaugurated,  a  country 
vast  in  extent  with  its  people  gath- 
ered on  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
seaboard  and  just  beginning  their 
great  march  westward;  he  should 


see  them  destitute  of  manufactures, 
of  machines,  of  great  industries,  of 
easy  and  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cation; he  should  see  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and 
he  should  see  the  differences  in 
habits,  customs,  occupations  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Middle  States 
and  the  South.  The  attention  of 
the  student  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  innumerable  trades,  occu- 
pations, industries,  professions,  call- 
ings that  now  afford  a  livelihood  to 
millions  pf  people  had  then  no  ex- 
istence; that  articles  and  conven- 
iences with  which  he  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar and  which  have  come  to  be 
looked  on  as  necessities  of  life  were 
then  unknown,  and  that  the  lot  of 
every  man  in  every  walk  of  life  Was 
far  harder  than  at  present. 

When  this  condition  has  been 
showed  and  understood,  the  J)oy 
should  follow  step  by  step  the  won- 
derful progress  from  what  was  to 
what  is.  He  should  see  our  people 
hurrying  westward  in  three  great 
streams,  pushing  the  frontier  before 
them  across  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  over 
the  great  plains  to  the  Pacific, 
building  cities,  founding  States,  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  our  coun- 
\xy.  He  should  see  the  northern 
stream  engaged  in  a  thousand  forms 
of  diversified  industry,  and  the 
southern  stream  ignoring  commerce 
and  manufactures  and  devoting  its 
energy  to  growing  cotton  and  to- 
bacco; and  he  should  be  made  to 
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see  how  from  these  two  opposite 
economic  conditions  grew  in  time 
two  separate  and  distinct  people, 
with  utterly  different  ideas,  institu- 
tions, customs  and  purposes  in  life, 
and  when  this  has  been  made  clear 
to  him  he  will  understand  the  Civil 
War.  To  present  such  a  history  in 
slices  four-years  thick  and  labelled 
with  the  names  of  Presidents,  or  as 
a  dry  record  of  Congress  and  the 
doings  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
hour  is  to  destroy  its  meaning  and 
make  it  valueless.  To  tell  a  child 
that  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat, 
Howe  the  sewing  machine,  Morse 
the  telegraph,  Goodyear  vulcanized 
india  rubber.  Hoe  the  steam  print- 
ing press.  Bell  the  telephone,  is  idle 
if  the  story  stops  there.     The  thing 


to  be  impressed  on  him  is  that  these 
great  inventions  and  discoveries, 
and  the  leading  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  bettered  the  condition  of  civ- 
ilized man  everywhere,  and  are  con- 
tributions to  human  welfare  made 
by  America.  We  are  a  people  ani- 
mated by  the  highest  and  noblest 
ideals  of  humanity,  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  no  history  of  our  country 
is  rightly  taught  which  does  not  set 
this  forth.  Above  all  it  should  be 
so  taught  as  to  destroy  that  bane- 
ful belief  that  we  have  degenerated 
from  our  forefathers.  There  is  no 
land  where  the  people  are  so  pros- 
perous, so  happy,  so  intelligent,  so 
bent  on  doing  what  is  just  and  right 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

BY  PROF  ED.  M.  MILLS. 

Following  the  article  on  Arith- 
metical Analysis,  under  "Helps, 
Hints  and  Suggestions"  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Monthly,  I 
thought  the  suggestive  study  of  a 
problem  might  be  of  as  much  value 
to  the  readers  of  that  department 
of  the  Monthly,  as  anything  I 
might  be  able  to  contribute. 

PROBLEM. 

I.  A  man  sold  two  horses  at 
equal  prices;    on   one   he   gained 


25%,  and  on  the  other  he  lost  25%; 
he  lost  by  the  transactions,  J20. 
Find  the  cost  of  each  horse. 

Before  attempting  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  the  skillful  teacher 
would  lead  his  pupils  to  make  the 
following  observations: 

(1)  The  horses  did  not  cost" 
equal  sums  of  money;  for  in  that 
case,  the  gain  on  the  one  would 
have  just  equaled  the  loss  on  the 
other,  and  he  would  have  neither 
gained  nor  lost  on  the  two. 

(2)  He  lost  on  the  horse  that 
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cost  most;  for  the  loss  on  the  one 
exceeded  the  gain  on  the  other 
(rates  being  equal)  by  |20. 

Then,  if  the  pupils  have  mastered 

the    process    of    expressing    one 

quantity  in  terms  of  another,  the 

following  solution  might  be  given. 

Let  100%  =  cost    of    cheaper 

horse,  and 

25%  =  rate  of  gain  on  its 

cost;  then 

125%  =  selling  price  of  this 

horse. 

Let  100%  =  cost      of       dearer 

horse,  and 

25%  =  rate  of  loss  on  Hs 

cost;  then 
75%  =  selling  price  of 
dearer  horse;  and 
since  these  two 
selling  prices  were 
equal,  we  have 
125%  of  cost  of  cheaper 
horse  =  75%  of 
cost  of  dearer 
horse,  and 
1%  of  cost  of  cheaper 
horse  =  3-5%  of 
cost  of  dearer 
horse;  then 
100%  of  cost  of  cheaper 
horse  =  60%  of 
cost  of  dearer 
horse  =  cost  of 
cheaper  horse  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of 
cost  of  dearer  horse. 
The  combined  selling  prices 
of  the  two  horses, 
expressed  in  terms 
of   cost    of   dearer 


horse,     would     be 
twice  75%,  or 
150%.  Their  combined  costs 
expressed  in  same 
terms,    would     be 
100%  +  60%,  or 
160%. 
Hence,  160%  —  150%  =  10%, 
the   loss   by   the 
transactions. 
.-.10%  =$20; 
1%  =  |2,  and 
60%  =  1120,      cost     of 
cheaper      horse ; 
also 
100%  =  *200,     cost      of 
dearer  horse. 
The  skillful  teacher  knows  that 
the  careful  study  of  one  problem  re- 
sulting in  its  thorough  mastery,  is 
of  more   value   to  his   class   than 
running  through  the  solutions   of 
dozens  of  problems  at  the  rate  that 
took  the  boy  "Tlirough  Daboll's 
Arithmetic  three  times  in  one  Win- 
ter," and  he  will  lead  his  pupils  to 
make  a  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem.   A  thoroughly  interested  class 
would  be  delighted  with  the  follow- 
ing solutions,  and  would  surely  be 
benefited  by  the  careful  study  of 
each  of  them. 

II   SOLUTION. 

Since  25%,  or  one-fourth  of  cost 
of  dearer  horse,  exceeds  25%,  or 
one-fourth  of  cost  of  cheaper  horse, 
by  |20,  100%,  or  four-fourths  of 
cost  of  dearer  horse,  would  exceed 
100%,  or  four-fourths  of  cost  of 
cheaper  horse,  by  four  times  $20, 
or  by  180. 
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Then,  let  100%  =  cost  of  cheaper 
horse,  and 
25%  =  rate    of    gain; 
then 
125%  =  selling  price  of 

this  horse. 
100% +180  =  cost    of 
dearer  horse,  and 
25%  =  rate  of  loss  on 

this  cost;  then 
25%  of  (100%  +  180) 
=  25%  +  120, 
amount  of  loss; 
and 
(100%  +  180)  -  (25% 
+  »20)  =  75% 
+  *60,      selling 
price    of    dearer 
horse. 
But    these    selling    prices    are 
equal. 

.-.125%  =  75% +  $60. 
50%  =  »60 
100%  =  2  X  »60=|120, 
cost     of     cheaper 
horse,  and 
100%   +  180   =   »200, 
cost      of     .  dfearer 
horse. 

Ill   SOI^UTION. 

Let  100%  =:  selling  price  of  each 
horse.  When  the  rate  of  gain  is 
25%,  the  selling  price  is  J  of  the 
cost. 

.-.80%  =:  cost  of  cheaper 
horse.  When  the 
rate  of  loss  is  25%, 
the  selling  price  is 
only  I  of  the  cost. 


.138J%  =  cost  of  dearer 
horse. 

80%  +  133J%  =  213J%, 
total  cost  of  the  two 
horses;  and  100% 
4  100%  =  200%, 
total  selling  price  of 
the  horses.  213J% 
—  200%  =  134%, 
loss  by  the  trans* 
actions. 

.13^%  =  $20, 

1%=$1.60, 

80%  =  80  X  $1.50  = 
$120,  cost  of  cheap- 
er horse ;  and 

133i%=133ix$l.SO 
=  $200,  cost  of  dea- 
rer horse. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  STUDY  NATURE? 

BY  CAROLINE  H.  PARKER. 

Shall  we  bring  into  our  school- 
rooms "all  outdoors",  in  order  to 
teach  the  children  Nature's  beau- 
ties? Must  desks  and  tables  and 
window  sills  be  littered  with  twigs, 
and  buds,  and  bird  nests,  insects^ 
and  stones  until  the  pupils  think 
of  nature  only  as  so  many  "speci- 
mens" to  be  labelled  and  classi- 
fied? Shall  we  incite  our  classes  to 
strive  for  the  largest  collection  of 
insects  pinned  in  boxes?  Very 
often  pinned  alive  and  left  to  die? 
Even  the  brownskinned  inhabitant 
of  Ceylon's  Isle, 

"Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile," 
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the  heathen  Singhalese  would 
shudder  at  the  display  of  the  two 
or  three  thousand  impaled  butter- 
flies and  other  insects,  which  an 
average  class  can  sometimes  ex- 
hibit. The  religion  of  this  benight- 
ed heathen  teaches  him  to  refrain 
from  taking  the  life  of  the  meanest 
insect.  This  would  be  a  fine  tenet 
to  incorporate  into  the  educational 
theories  of  this  Christian  land. 

Criminals  and  murderers  admit 
that  they  were  cruel  and  careless  of 
animal  life  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, consequently  they  hold  even 
human  life  of  little  value  when  they 
grow  up. 

If  animal  life  must  be  sacrificed 
in  the  interests  of  science,  let  us 
leave  that  to  scientific  men  and  not 
require  every  child  to  be  a  personal 
investigator  in  this  line.  If  there 
were  many  like  the  bird  student 
who  shot  over  four  hundred  Red- 
starts in  order  to  verify  a  single 
marking  our  woods  and  orchards 
would  soon  be  like  those  of  Hill- 
ingworth,  "Devoured  by  worms, 
like  Herod, 

Because,  like  Herod,  we  had  ruth- 
lessly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents." 

It  was  cruelty,  only  in  less  de- 
gree, that  marked  the  exclamation 
of  a  young  girl  as  she  saw  a  bril- 
liant butterfly  flit  past:  "Oh!  what 
a  good  specimen  that  would  be." 
The  true  esthetic  touch  of  happi- 
ness that  might  have  come  to  her 
through  seeing  this  living  combi- 
nation of  beautiful  colors  as  it  flit- 


ted in  the  summer  sunbeams,  "w^s 
lost  in  her  desire  to  chlorofonn  it 
and  pin  it  in  a  box  with  the  innu- 
merable other  slugs  and  beetles, 
bugs,  and  butterflies,  that  already 
adorned  that  receptacle. 

Was  not  the  teacher  who  re- 
quired this  collection  of  her,  re- 
sponsible for  dulling  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities which  a  true  study  of  na- 
ture will  brighten? 

The  collector  of  birds'  eggs  de- 
stroys life  as  surely,  though  not  as 
cruelly,  as  the  pin  of  the  entomolo- 
gist. There  may  be  opportunities 
for  obtaining  eggs  from  deserted 
nests;  nests  where  the  parent  bird 
has  been  frightened  away  by  other 
birds  or  has  lost  her  life  by  some 
accident  —  the  accident,  perhaps, 
of  a  sling  in  the  hands  of  some 
modem  David  who  slays  only  such 
giants  as  these  tiny  creatures  of  the 
air. 

But  how  can  a  teacher  reprove 
a  boy  for  killing  birds,  when  she 
herself  admires  dead  birds  so  much 
as  to  carry  them  about  on  her  bon- 
net? Is  she  not  employing  hun- 
dreds ^of  boys  to  furnish  these 
"stylish"  trimmings?  She  will  pos- 
sibly continue  to  do  so,  unless 
Senator  Hoar's  Bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  birds  for  millinery 
purposes  should  become  a  law.  It 
has  already  passed  the  Senate,  but 
long  petitions  are  being  sent  in  to 
defeat  it  in  the  House. 

This  time  it  is  largely  women 
who  are  protesting  against  this 
moral  and  practical  refoim;    and 
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their  plea  is  much  like  that  of  the 
rumseller,  "It  would  throw  so 
many  people  out  of  employment." 
Possibly  not  many  birds  are 
killed  for  purposes  of  nature  study 
in  schools.  Yet  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count of  over  seven  hundred  bird- 
skins  and  mounted  birds  being  sent 
to  New  York  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornithological  instruction. 
Would  not  good  colored  pictures 
of  birds  with  their  natural  arboreal 
setting  be  more  inspiring  as  well 
as  equally  instructive?  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  are  children  who  can 
never  say  with  Lowell: 

*'The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the 

robin's  song, 
Who  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all 

day  long, 
And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety. 
Listened  as   if  I   heard  an  angel 

sing 
With  news  from  Heaven,  which  he 

did  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted 

ears 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were 

happy  peers." 

But  to  these  unfortunate  city 
children  a  dried  bird  skin,  or  a 
poorly  mounted  specimen,  can 
never  bring  a  single  emotion  like 
those  of 

"Nature  s  first  lowly  influences. 
At  thought  of  which  the  heart's 

glad  doors  burst  ope. 
In  dreariest  days,  to  welcome  peace 
and  hope." 

These  city  children,  bereft  of 
bird  songs,  are  not  the  only  ones 


who  **having  ears  hear  not"  these 
melodies,  **These  household  words 
that  are  songs  in  many  keys." 
There  are  those,  like  that  country 
teacher  whose  county  superin- 
tendent required  her  to  teach 
something  about  birds.  She  said 
she  had  "drilled  and  drilled  her 
children  on  birds,  until  she  never 
wanted  to  hear  of  another  bird." 
Poor  children!  Possibly  they  were 
of  the  same  mind.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  some  of  them  who,  as 
they  went  to  school  in  the  glow 
of  the  morning,  and  heard  the  fliute 
notes  of  the  Oriole,  or  caught  the 
gleam  of  his  orange  breast,  forgot 
in  sympathetic  joy,  whether  he  had 
three  or  four  toes,  or  whether  he 
walked  or  hopped  or  did  neither. 
His  melody  and  beauty  touched 
their  hearts,  but  they  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  an  Oriole 
or  a  Robin  for  the  teacher  had  told 
them  that  a  robin's  breast  was  red, 
but  she  didn't  know  how  red.  She 
had  never  pointed  out  to  them  a 
single  bird  outside  of  the  school- 
room, although  the  trees  were  full 
of  them. 

The  time  for  school  Nature 
Study  will  soon  be  over  for  this 
year,  and  we  as  teachers  may  look 
back  over  the  mistakes  we  have 
made. 

Miss  Sutherland  has  given  us 
some  excellent  advice  as  to  the 
manner  of  spending  the  summer 
vacation;  there  may  be  some  who 
can  neither  go  to  Europe  nor  to 
Washington  but> 
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'There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish 
summer 

And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poor- 
est comer." 

There  is  always  some  quiet 
country  place'  where  we  may  spend 
a  few  days  or  weeks  in  studying 
Nature,  or  rarther  living  with  Na- 
ture. We  may  take  with  us  for 
company  Hamilton  Gibson,  John 
Burroughs  and  a  host  of  other  Na- 
ture lovers  whom  we  can  conveni- 
ently lay  upon  a  shelf  while  we  go 
out  with  field  glass  and  microscope 
to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
field  and  air. 

"For  there's  never  a  leaf  or  blade 
too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  pal- 
ace." 

If  we  can  thus  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  and  interested 


in  some  phase  of  Nature,  animals, 
plants,  birds  or  insects,  or  even 
the  rocks  that  lie  along  the  peb- 
bly bed  of  the  forest  stream,  we 
may  come  back  to  work  in  the 
coming  autumn  with  an-  enthusi- 
asm that  will  not  need  any  course 
of  study  to  make  us  teach  that 
branch  successfully.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  says:  "The  value  of  your 
teaching  is  not  the  information  you 
have  put  into  the  mind,  but  the  in- 
terest you  have  awakened. 

"Tlie  mind  is  evolved  out  of 
heartiness.  People  do  not  have 
mind  worth  thinking  of  unless  they 
have  capacity  for  sensitiveness. 
Whether  in  picture  or  in  prose,  we 
are  always  coming  up  against  the 
great  fact  that  it  is  enthusiasm  that 
governs  the  world." 
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Numerous  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  each  instance 
those  who  are  benefited  by  such 
changes  in  securing  promotions, 
have  remembered  the  "Golden  Rule 
of  Professional  Courtesy."  To  se- 
cure a  better  position  by  honorable 
means  is  a  worthy  ambition  on  the 
part  of  any  one.  To  attempt  to 
build  up  one's  self  at  the  expense  of 
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another  is  dishonorable  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances. 

A  SO-CALLED  high  school  com- 
mencement in  which  the  high 
school  graduates  do  not  take  part 
cannot  prove  acceptable  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  as  a 
rule.  It  may  answer  for  a  change, 
but  in  time  the  old  plan,  perhaps 
modified  in  some  features,  will 
again  be  in  fashion. 

Teachers  and  superintendents 
need  to  be  especially  fair  and  firm 
at  this  closing  season  of  the  school 
year  in  dealing  with  pupils  who  are 
not  fitted  for  promotion  on  account 
of  lack  of  regular  attendance  at 
school,  or  of  persistent  effort  to 
merit  success.  While  there  are 
special  cases  which  require  special 
treatment,  justice  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  children  whose  punctu- 
ality, promptness,  and  hard  work 
combine  to  merit  promotion,  de- 
mands that  incompetent  and  indif- 
ferent pupils  shall  not  share  in  the 
rewards  which  justly  belong  only 
to  the  deserving.  To  be  influenced 
either  by  the  tears  of  mothers  or  the 
threats  of  fathers  who  never  mani- 
fest any  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  children  except  at  the  close  of 
a  year  spent  in  indifference  or  idle- 
ness which  has  had  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  encouragement  and 
endorsement  of  the  home,  is  unjust, 
unwise,  and  cowardly.  While  cours- 
es of  study  and  methods  of  grading 
and  classification  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  guard  in  so  far  as  possi- 


ble the  individual  interests  of  pu~ 
pils,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
justice  to  the  deserving,  and  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  very  important  factors  in 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. In  our  judgment  the  number 
of  children  in  the  public  schools 
suffering  from  an  attempt  to  do 
work  beyond  their  ability  and  prep- 
aration is  far  larger  than  the  num- 
ber suffering  from  being  held  back. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the 
pleasure,  of  every  teacher  who  can 
possibly  attend  the  State  Associa- 
tion to  be  present  each  session.  The 
executive  committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  early  publication 
of  the  program,  which  will  be  found 
in  full  in  this  issue.  It  will  be 
noted  that  an  attempt  nas  been  made 
to  have  sessions  of  reasonable 
length,  and  thereby  leave  time  for 
the  social  feature  which  should 
always  be  made  prominent  on  such 
occasions.  In  addition  to  the  pub- 
lished program  we  are  delighted  to 
be  able  to  announce  with  absolute 
certainty  that  "Ganvoort's  Gos- 
lings" will  be  on  hand  to  "gozzle" 
again  this  year.  Let  "Put-in-Bay 
Ursty  Washington  second"  be  the 
motto  of  Ohio  teachers. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  communication  from  Mr. 
Snyder: 

The  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
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the  State  Association  at  Put-in-Bay, 
which  have  been  received  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  attendance  will  be  large.  It 
is  true  that  the  place  of  meeting  is 
not  on  a  line  from  the  center  of  the 
State  to  the  place  of  the  National 
Association  meetmg.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  teachers 
in  the  Ohio  schools  are  not  mem- 


arrangement  by  which  their  tickets 
may  be  deposited  with  the  agent  of 
tne  road  over  which  they  have  come 
to  the  State  meeting,  and  an  ex- 
tension allowed  to  permit  them  to 
go  from  Toledo  to  Washington. 
'I  hose  living  in  the  central  or  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  would  gain 
nothing  by  an  extension  on  the  Put- 
in-Bay tickets. 


MAIN    DINING    HALL  — A   VERY    POPULAR    RESORT    FOR   TEACHERS. 


bers  of  N.  E.  A.  It  should  be  the 
mission  of  the  State  Association  to 
reach  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  The  indications 
are  that  the  teachers  will  be  out  in 
full  force  this  year.  It  appears  that 
little  can  be  expected  from  the  rail- 
roads except  the  half-fare  rate  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  For  those 
living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 


By  error  in  the  publication  of  the 
program  of  the  State  meeting,  the 
Hours  for  the  report  of  committees, 
and  for  the  Reading  Circle,  have 
not  been  announced.  Tlie  Reading 
Circle  is  given  the  first  hour  on  Fri- 
day morning,  8:30  to  9:30  o'clock. 
Report  of  committees  and  election 
of  officers  the  last  hour  of  the  same 
session.  The  question  of  the 
change  of  time  of  holding  the  an- 
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nual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
undoubtedly  be  raised  at  this  meet- 
ing. By  petition  and  otherwise  it 
was  brought  before  the  executive 
committee  at  the  holidays.  But 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Toledo  meeting  pro- 
nioited  the  committee  from  making 
the  change  that  was  asked  for.  The 
many  pleasant  and  profitable  side 
trips  that  may  be  taken  from  Put- 
in-Bay, and  the  important  questions 
to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  tnio 
year  combine  to  give  reason  for  the 
belief  that  the  attenaance  will  be 
very  large. 

Executive  Committee. 
J.  H.  Snyder,  Secretary. 


THE  N.  E*  A. 

All  the  inaications  point  to  a  very 
large  attendance  at  the  Washington 
meeting,  July  7-12,  and  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  practically  com- 
pleted in  all  its  details,  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  successful  session.  Presi- 
dent Greenwood  and  Secretary 
Shepard  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  early  publication,  in  such  com- 
plete form,  of  the  Official  Bulletin 
—No.  2  (First  Revision; . 

Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  State  Director, 
and  his  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, have  issued  a  very  neat  and 
comprehensive  circular  containing 
important  information  regarding 
tiie  trip,  and  advertising  the  differ- 
ent railroads.  Copies  of  this  cir- 
cular have  been  sent  to  all  the  su- 
perintendents in  the  State  for  dis- 


rribtition.     The  following  is  taken 
from  the  circular: 

ATTRACTIONS   OF  WASHINGTON. 

A  clear  conception  of  the  nattu'e 
of  our  Government  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  institutions  can  be  ac- 
quired by  no  other  method  so  in- 
teresting and  vivid  as  by  a  visit  to 
the  different  Departments  in  which 
the  work  of  our  Government  is  car- 
ried on,  and  within  which  its  prac- 
tical operations  can  be  studied  at 
first  hand. 

The  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  Agri- 
cultural, Judiciary  and  Postoffite 
Departments;  the  Engraving  and 
Pension  bureaus;  tne  Jt'atent  and 
Dead  Letter  Offices,  will  yield  a 
rich  fund  of  information  of  especial 
service  to  teachers. 

The  Smithsonian  and  the  Nation- 
al Museums  contain  a  classified  col- 
lection of  over  three  million  ob- 
jects that  constitute  the  greatest 
storehouses  of  the  world's  wonders 
to  be  found  in  America.  No  one 
should  miss  them. 

The  White  House,  the  National 
Capitol,  and  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing: in  America,  need  only  to  be 
mentioned.  Add  to  these  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, National  Soldiers'  Home, 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Arlington, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  you  see  a  few 
of  the  inducements  which  are  offer- 
ed by  a  visit  to  the  most  remarkable 
city  on  our  continent. 
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HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Washington  is  a  city  of  hotels, 
boarding-houses  and  restaurants. 
Summer  is  a  slack  season  for  them, 
so  teachers  will  find  ample  accom- 
modations at  very  reasonable  rates. 
The  hotels  have  given  liberal  rates. 


ing-houses  offer  rates  from  50 
cents  to  tl-25  per  day  for  rooms 
only,  and  %\  to  %2  per  day  for  rooms 
and  board.  Rooms  at  the  St. 
James  and  Regent  Hotels  can  be 
procured  for  75  cents,  and  at  many- 
other  hotels  for  f  1.00. 


CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

[Cut  furnished  by  the  "  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue  "  — B.  &  O.  R.  R,] 


A  few  are  as  follows:  Arlington, 
t3.50;  Normandie,  f2.50;  Ebbitt, 
t2.50;  Wellington,  t2.50;  Hamilton, 
t2.00;  Congressional,  t2.00;  Els- 
mere,  {1.50;  Clarendon,  {1.50;  Co- 
lonial, {1.50;  Buckingham,  {1.50. 
These  are  on  American  plan,  and 
for  two  in  a  room. 

A  large  number  of  good  board- 


Those  who  desire  to  secure  rooms 
in  advance  should  correspond  with 
the  hotels,  or  with  Secretary  A.  A. 
O'Neill,  Board  of  Trade,  Washing- 
ton. State  price  you  will  pay.  No. 
in  room,  length  of  stay,  and  whether 
rooms  only  will  be  wanted.  Nearly 
all  hotels  are  located  in  same  part  of 
city. 
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There  will  be  a  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation and  a  Reception  Committee  j 
to  assist  guests  on  their  arrival. 

RAILROAD    ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  railways  have  granted  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip  plus  $2  mem- 
bership fee.  Early  application  to 
iocai  rauroad  representatives  should 
be  made  lor  through  rates. 

The  exact  hoiu-  for  special  trains 
will  be  announced  later  by  the  roads. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  3,  4,  5. 
6*  They  will  be  stamped  at  Wash- 
ington for  return  on  any  date  from 
July  8  to  15.  By  depositing  them 
at  Washington,  with  fee  of  50  cents, 
tickets  will  be  extended  to  August 

These  are  more  favorable  rates 
sinil  ticket  conditions  than  are 
granted  to  any  other  convention 
body* 

The  four  great  roads  to  Wash- 
ington, the  C.  &  O.,  B.  &  O.,  B.  & 
0<  S.-W,,  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
each  issued  a  magnificently  illus- 
trated ''guide"  to  teachers,  giving 
the  stop-over  privileges,  time  ta- 
bles, arrangements  for  meals  and 
sleepers,  and  all  the  advantages  of 
their  excellent  routes.  These  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  rail- 
ways and  are  worth  preserving. 

The  rate  from 

Cincinnati $16  00 

Columbus 14  75 

Cleveland 13  00 

Toledo 15  50 

Newark 14  15 

Tiffin 15  00 

Piqua 16  00 

Washington,  C.  H 15  55 

Lima 15  50 


Mansfield 14  25 

Xenia 16  00 

Chillicothe    14  75 

Fostoria 15  25 

Urbana 16  00 

MarietU 12  00 

Dayton 16  00 

Troy 16  00 

Sprinjj^field 16  00 

OHIO   HEADQUARTERS. 


The  Normandie  is  half  a  square 
from  the  National  Headquarters, 
and  within  easy  access  of  the  va- 
rious places  of  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  two  squares  from  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  within  a 
few  squares  of  a  large  number  of  the 
places  of  interest  in  Washington. 
Every  Ohio  teacher  should  call 
early  and  register  his  location  in  the 
city,  secure  his  badge,  consult  maps, 
guides,  time  cards,  get  his  mail,  see 
his  friends,  and  use  the  hotel  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  Any  one  in 
Washington  can  direct  you  to  The 
Normandie,  McPherson  Square. 
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The  opening  session  will  be  held 
in  Convention  Hall,  Thursday  even- 
ing, July  7.  At  this  session  ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Greenwood,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner Harris  and  others.  It  is  im- 
possible to  publish  the  program  in 
full.  We  take  pleasure,  however, 
in  calling  special  attention  to  the 
session  held  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Tuesday  morning,  July  12, 
with  Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 
Vice  President  for  Ohio,  presiding. 

We  believe  we  are  doing  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  a  good  service  in 
repeatedly  urging  their  attendance 
at  this  meeting.  Such  an  opportu- 
nity for  combining  pleasure,  profit, 
and  economy  seldom  presents  itself 
in  the  life  of  the  teacher.  Ohio 
should  be  the  Banner  State  in  at- 
tendance.  

OUR  SOLDIER   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Prominent  among  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  front  to  help  fight 
the  battles  of  the  oppressed  Cubans 
is  Col.  W.  J.  White,  superintendent 
of  the  Dayton  Public  Schools,  who 
left  Camp  Bushnell  with  the  Third 
Regiment,  of  which  he  is  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, for  Tampa,  Florida,  on 
Wednesday,  May  18. 

Col.  White  was  born  in. Fulton- 
ham,  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in 
1844,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  B,  Seventy- 
eighth  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.  Be- 
ginning  with    Fort    Donelson,    he 


served  with  marked  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and 
many  other  noted  engagements  up 
to  Vicksburg.  His  whole  army 
career  was  faithful,  and  in  many  re- 
spects brilliant.  He  was  promoted 
until  he  received  the  commission  of 
captain,  and  was  brevetted  major, 
March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services.  On  May  20, 
1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  and  returned  home.     Soon 


Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  J.  White. 

after  he  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  graduating  in 
the  classical  course.  He  then 
taught  for  a  short  time  at  Pana,  111., 
and  after  his  successful  experience 
there  was  a  teacher  in  the  Spring- 
field High  School  for  one  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  that  city.  In  this  respon- 
sible position  he  remained  for  four- 
teen years,  giving  evidence  of  rare 
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administrative  and  executive  ability. 
He  was  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Dayton  City  Schools  in 
June,  1888,  which  position  he  has 
filled  with  great  benefit  to  the 
schools  and  great  honor  to  himself. 
The  ovation  given  him  when  he  left 
his  home  to  accept  the  call  of  his 
country  was  such  as  comes  to  very 
few  men,  and  will  compensate  him 
in  a  measure  at  least  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  the  interests  of 
public  education  in  Ohio  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  taken  from  the  Day- 
Urn  Evening  Press  of  Wednesday, 
May  11,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  Col.  White  is 
held  by  those  who  know  him  best: 

Col.  W.  J.  White  this  morning  re- 
ceived an  ovation  that  made  a  day 
of  history  in  Dayton,  as  amid  eight 
hundred  cheering  students  of  the 
high  school  he  rode  through  the 
streets  of  this  city  on  his  way  to  Co- 
lumbus, as  lieutenant-colonel-elect 
of  the  Third  Regiment,  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

Last  night  he  received  intimation 
from  headquarters  that  he  had  been 
selected  for  the  office  and  this  morn- 
ing he  was  notified  that  the  selection 
had  been  confirmed  by  Governor 
Bushnell,  and  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  at  once  in  order  to 
move  with  his  command  to  Chick- 
amauga  to-morrow. 

As  soon  as  the  information  from 
Columbus  was  given  out  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  dismissed  the 


students  and  soon  the  grallant  old 
hero,  near  whose  hearts  he  is  closely 
held  in  affection,  was  surrounded 
by  the  odd  eight  hundred  girls  and 
boys  who  have  long  been  under  his 
care. 

The  train  in  which  the  colonel 
was  to  leave  was  due  at  10:30  and  nt 
10  o'clock  the  children  formed  in  a 
column  of  four,  and  with  fife  and 
drum  corps  in  the  lead,  they  march- 
ed to  the  depot,  with  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education  following 
as  a  guard  of  honor  to  Colonel 
White  and  his  estimable  wife,  who 
rode  in  a  carriage  behind. 

Each  scholar  carried  a  flag,  and 
as  the  wind  caught  the  tiny  folds  of 
the  bright  colors  and  swung  them 
stiff  to  the  breeze,  the  enthusiastic 
faces  of  the  boys  and  girls,  formed 
in  solid  ranks,  as  they  led  their  hero- 
soldier-instructor  away  to  war, 
made  a  scene  inspiring  beyond 
words. 

Down  Main  street,  to  Fourth, 
and  thence  to  Ludlow,  the  column 
led,  and  from  every  business  house 
and  window  there  waved  a  cheering 
adieu  to  the  man  who  has  honored 
Dayton  many  times  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  won  his  honors  by  dar- 
ing bravery  alone. 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets 
the  column  formed  in  battalions, 
open  order,  in  review  and  down  the 
line  they  cheered  the  colonel  only 
as  children  can  cheer. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  met 
the  colonel  here,   together  with  a 
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number  of  citizens  and  grasped  his 
hands  with  an  unmistakable  fervor 
as  he  boarded  the  train  for  the  front. 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
call,  Colonel  White  was  unable  to 
bid  a  formal  good-bye  to  his  asso- 
ciates, but  the  ovation  was  one 
which  made  even  the  eyes  of  the 
old  warrior  beam  with  pride  and — 
tears. 

The  honor  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Colonel  White  was  un- 
sought and  was  given  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  high  abilities  as  an 
officer  and  gentleman.  He  suc- 
ceeds Colonel  Eccles,  who  failed  to 
qualify.  His  son,  W.  W.  White, 
goes  with  the  same  regiment  as 
captain  of  Company  G. 

No  school  man  in  Ohio  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  close 
friendship  of  a  greater  number  of 
his  fellows  than  Col.  White.  The 
editor  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short 
conference  with  him  in  his  tent  the 
night  before  he  left  Camp  Bushnell, 
and  while  it  was  sad  to  say  good- 
bye under  such  circumstances,  there 
was  an  inspiration  in  his  words  of 
bravery  and  loyalty  which  will  ever 
remain  as  a  sacred  memory.  He 
mentioned  the  approaching  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association,  of 
which  he  was  President  in  1892, 
with  manifest  interest,  and  prom- 
ised to  send  us  a  telegram  of  greet- 
ing on  that  occasion,  and  also  an 
article,  whenever  possible,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Monthly.  The 
best  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends  go 


with  him  and  his  loyal  comrades  as 
they  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  op- 
pressed in  one  of  the  most  righteous 
wars  ever  waged. 


MANOLA  A.  YARN  ELL. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Sabbath 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Manola  Augus- 
tine Yamell  left  its  tenement  of 
clay  and  in  peace  entered  on  the 
life  beyond.  At  midnight.  May  15, 
in  his  home  at  Bamesville,  Ohio, 
the  long  struggle  against  the  dis- 
ease which  had  for  more  than  five 
years  made  its  steady  progress  was 
ended.  While  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  seized  Mr. 
Yarnell  and  soon  was  developed 
the  first  stages  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. In  the  south  and  west 
for  three  years  he  sought  to  con- 
quer his  enemy,  and  the  record  of 
those  years  of  brave  and  manly 
struggle  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
friends  who  knew  him.  Thorough- 
ly informed  of  his  condition,  skilled 
in  the  use  of  remedies,  and  serene 
in  his  readiness  for  the  great 
change  that  comes  to  us  all,  he  bat- 
tled day  by  day  in  the  losing  con- 
test with  such  courage  and  success 
that  he  won  a  longer  lease  of  life 
than  it  was  thought  possible  to  him. 
But  knowledge  and  skill  and  the 
most  solicitous  care  of  devoted  wife 
and  friends  could  help  him  to  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  the  contest 
closed  with  a  peaceful  surrender. 

He  was  born  April  27,  1858,  son 
of  J.  M.  Yamell,  formerly  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  public  scbook  of 
Bamesville,  aad  in  that  place  Man- 
ola  spent  a  nimiber  of  his  boyhood 
years.  He  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1877,  pursued  his 
studies  further  and  graduated  from 
Wooster  University  in  1883.  He 
gave  himself  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  served  first  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non; here  he  remained  five  years. 
Mr.  Yamell's  supreme  work  was 
during  his  five  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Sidney, 
Ohio,  in  which  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ripening  of  his  pow- 
ers he  was  doing  the  good  work 
which  made  him  well  known 
among  school  men.  His  failing 
heakh  forced  him  to  give  up  work, 
however,  except  that  when  in  Ari- 
zona and  improved  much  by  the 
ephemeral  influence  of  the  climate 
he  taught  four  months  in  the  high 
school  at  Phoenix.  California's 
climate  was  tried  for  a  time  but 
with  no  improvement  in  his  condi- 
tion and  two  years  ago  he  returned 
to  the  old  home  where  he  might 
have  the  presence  and  care  of  his 
dear  ones.  With  unfailing  pa- 
tience, cheerfulness,  and  resigna- 
tion those  years  have  been  passed. 
To  the  end  he  was  a  student,  a 
lover  of  nature,  something  of  a 
naturalist,  and  al\\^ys  a  pleasant 
companion.  That  one  giving  such 
promise  of  good  work  in  this  world 


should  be  taken  from  labor  just  at 
the  time  when  his  powers  were 
reaching  their  first  manly  strength 
is  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  Providence.  Sure  ilt  is,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  dying  Mr.  Yamell 
has  taught  those  who  knew  him 
lessons  of  manliness  and  Christian 
fortitude. 

He  was  married  soon  after  his 
election  at  Sidney  to  Miss  Mattiei 
Odell  Shankland  of  Bamesville, 
who  made  for  him>  the  home  of 
culture  that  was  so  attractive  to 
him  and  his  friends.  One  child,  a 
daughter,  was  bom  to  them,  and 
now,  a  brighit  Kttle  school-girl,  is 
left  the  solace  of  her  widowed 
mother. 

Others  may  be  able  to  speak  with 
more  authority  of  Supt  Yamell's 
work;  yet,  it  may  be  saSd  with  all 
assurance  that  his  labors  at  Sidney 
were  of  such  character  that  he 
commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents  and  the  respect  of  his 
fellows  in  the  profession.  We  shall 
i^member  him  best  for  his  cheerful 
companionship  and  inspiring  con- 
versation. Progressive  as  a  school- 
master, pure  and  noble  in  his  pro- 
fessional life  as  well  as  his  personal 
life,  able  and  successful  in  public 
service,  manly  and  courageous  in 
his  five  years  of  enforced  inactivitv, 
Mr.  Yamell  earned  a  place  in  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

K  M.  Van  Cleve. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  Stark  and  Wayne  Bi- 
county  Teachers'  Associaiticm  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Massillon,  April 
29  and  30. 

The  Friday  evening  program 
consisted  of  a  very  instructive  lec- 
ture by  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright 
of  Oberlin  on  "The  Klondike  as  It 
Is  and  the  Way  to  Get  There."  On 
Saturday  morning,  Supt.  E.  A. 
Jones  of  Massillon  g^ve  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  Supt.  J.  B. 
Mohler  gave  the  response  in  be- 
half of  the  association.  The  first 
paper  on  the  program  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Armstrong  of  the  Canr 
ton  High  School,  on  ^'Demands  on 
PubHc  Schiools.*'  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Supt.  H.  C.  Koehler 
of  Louisville.  Supt.  R.  A.  Leisy 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve."  Miss  Eu- 
dore  Kieffer  of  the  Wooster  High 
School  read  a  paper  on  "School 
Rhetoricals."  A  very  interesting 
discussion  of  the  paper  followed. 
Principal  McBane  of  Orrville, 
Principal  A.  B.  Oberlin  of  Massil- 
lon, Supt.  Kurtz  of  Minerva,  Prof. 
Compton  of  Wooster  University, 
Dr.  Samuel  Findley  of  Akron  and 
several  others  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  next  paper 
was  read  by  Miss  Retta  Weirick  of 
Orrville,  on  "Penmanship  in  the 
Primary  Grades."  Prof.  Elias 
Compton  of  Wooster  University 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Value  of 
Child  Study."     He  discussed  the 


various  methods  used  in  the  study 
of  children,  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches, and  summed  up  some  of 
the  benefits  to  the  profession,  (1) 
in  the  study  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy,  (2)  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, (3)  in  care  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  child,  (4)  in  grading 
and  promoting  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Miss  Olive  Smith  of  Massillon. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  last  paper  on  the  program  by 
Principal  J.  W.  Guthrie  of  Alliance 
was  carried  over  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

A  permanent  organization  was 
then  formed  and  the  following  of- 
ficers chosen:  President,  Supt.  J. 
B.  Mohler,  Orrville;  Secretary, 
Prof.  L.  L.  Weaver,  Alliance;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Miss  Aria  J.  Oberlin, 
Doylestown,  and  Miss  Mary  i»xau- 
rer,  Navarre;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, for  two  years.  Principal  Jno. 
M.  Sarver,  Canton,  and  Prof.  Nel- 
son Sauvain,  Wooster  University; 
for  one  year,  Principal  William 
Johns,  Massillon,  and  Supt.  Chas. 
Haupert,  Wooster. 

Good  music  was  furnished  by 
pupils  from  the  Massillon  schools, 
and  by  the  Star  Male  Quartette  of 
Orrville.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  and  the  meeting  a  very  suc- 
cessful one. 

—  The  Middleport  schools 
closed  a  very  successful  year  on 
April  28,  graduating  a  class  of 
thirteen.       The       Superintendent, 
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James  P.  West,  has  been  unani- 
mously reelected  for  another  year. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Supt 
West  and  has  teachers  that  they 
have  all  read  the  O.  T.  R  C 
Course  the  past  year. 

—  Supt  N.  H.  Chaney  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  Washington  C. 
H.  schools  for  so  many  years,  has 
been  called  to  the  superintendency 
at  Chillicothe.  The  place  sought 
the  man,  and  both  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Dickey  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  schools  in  Qin- 
ton.  Perry,  and  Sharon  townships, 
Franklin  County,  for  several  years, 
has  been  reelected  for  another  year. 
His  vigorous  administration  is 
making  itself  felt  in  all  the  schools 
under  his  control.  The  township 
high  school  in  Clinton  township 
has  had  a  very  successful  year,  and 
W.  M.  Waltermire  has  been  re- 
elected as  principal  at  a 'salary  of 
175.00  a  month. 

—  The  Trans-Mississippi  Educa- 
tional Convention  will  meet  at 
Omaha,  June  28,  29,  and  30,  1898. 
There  will  be  five  great  general 
meetings  and  numerous  confer- 
ences. 

— Supt.  Charles  J.  Britton  of  De 
Graff  has  been  reelected  for  two 
years,  and  his  salary  raised  from 
11,000  to  11,150  per  year. 

—  The  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon  has  inaugurated 
a  new  president  in  the  person  of 


Prof.  John  W.  Withers,  who  is  a 
native  of  West  Virginia,  and  who 
has  had  successful  experience  in 
school  work  in  different  localities. 
For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  National  Nor- 
mal, and  on  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
R.  H.  Holbrook  he  became  vice 
president  The  many  friends  of 
this  widely  known  institution  be- 
lieve that  it  has  now  entered  upon 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 

—  We  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  commencement  pro- 
grams from  which  the  following 
compilation  is  made: 

Versailles,  seven  graduates;  Fort 
Recovery,  six;  Batavia,  eleven; 
Rich  wood,  sixteen;  New  Mata- 
moras,  three;  Union  township, 
Mercer  county,  nine;  Sugarcreek 
township,  Greene  county,  three; 
New  Lexington,  three;  Marietta 
township,  Washington  county, 
four;  Greenville,  nineteen;  Beach 
City,  four;  Findlay,  twenty-four; 
Bellville,  eight ;  Groveport„fourteen ; 
NewVienna,  four ;  Perry sville,  eight ; 
Louisville,  seven;  Dalton,  four; 
Lodi,  six;  Bowling  Green,  seven- 
teen; East  Liverpool,  nine;  Otta- 
wa, twenty;  Mt.  Gilead,  fourteen; 
Loudonville,  sixteen;  Quaker  City, 
sixteen;  Celina,  six;  Springcreek 
township,  Miami  county,  fifteen; 
Washingtonville,  four;  Fostoria, 
twenty-three ;  Centerburg,  five ; 
Jackson  Center,  seven;  Hollans- 
burg,  seven;  Dennison,  six;  Dres- 
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den,  eleven;  Millersburg,  sixteen; 
Jackson  Center,  seven;  Center- 
burg,  five;  Marysville,  thirty; 
Loveland,  seven;  Prospect,  six; 
New  Philadelphia,  fifteen;  Chagrin 
Falls,  twenty-two;  De  GrafiF,  fif- 
teen; Barnesville,  nineteen.  Grove- 
port,  fourteen;  Bellefontaine,  four- 
teen; Dresden,  eight;  Urbana, 
eighteen;  North  Robinson  (Box- 
well),  six;  Milford,  nine;  Cam- 
bridge, eighteen;  Hilliard,  nine; 
Gnadenhutten,  seven. 

—  Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett  of  Piqua 
who  is  closing  up  his  twenty-fourth 
year's  work  in  that  city,  has  been 
unanimously  reelected  for  three 
years  at  an  annual  salary  of  {2,300. 

—  Supt.  E.  D.  Lyon  of  Mans- 
field has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  two  years  at  {2,200  per 
year. 

—  J.  R.  Clarke  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  German 
township,  Clark  county,  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  reelected  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  his  salary 
increased.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  elections 
for  a  term  of  years  will  be  as  com- 
mon in  the  country  schools  as  they 
now  are  in  the  city  schools. 

—  John  K.  Baxter  who  has  had 
such  exceptional  success  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mt.  Vernon  High 
School  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 
been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
in  that  city  to  succeed  Supt.  L.  D. 
Bonebrake  who  will  enter  upon 
his  duties  as  State  Commissioner, 


July  11.  During  Mr.  Baxter^s  ser- 
vice as  principal,  the  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  has  almost 
doubled.  His  promotion  to  the  su- 
perintendenecy  is  justly  merited, 
and  his  success  in  that  position  is 
a  certainty. 

—  Will  C.  Merritt  of  Guysville 
has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  at  Grove  City,   O. 

—  Supt.  Shives  of  Sandusky  has 
been  notified  that  the  high  school 
in  that  city  has  been  put  upon  the 
diploma  list  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

— Supt.  M.  C.  Heminger  has 
had  charge  of  the  Beach  City 
schools  for  five  years  and  has  been 
reelected  for  another  year. 

—  The  Second  Annual  Promo- 
tion Exercises  of  Norwich  town- 
ship, Franklin  county,  took  place 
at  Hilliards,  May  6.  Supt  H.  K 
Axline  of  Hilliards  also  has  charge 
of  the  township  schools,  and  is 
doing  very  satisfactory  work  in 
both  positions. 

—  The  Plymouth  Advertiser  in  a 
recent  issue  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  four  years'  work  of 
Supt.  T.  S.  Orr,  and  expresses 
great  regret  at  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  schools. 

—  S.  K.  Mardis  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Gnaden- 
hutten for  several  years  has  been 
unanimously  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency at  Uhrichsville  at  a  sal- 
ary of  tl200. 
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—  We  are  tinder  obligations  to 
Supt  J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas 
City  for  a  copy  of  his  report  for  the 
year  1897.  It  is  filkd  with  wise 
observations  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

—  A.  L.  Shdlenberger,  a  former 
Miami  county  teacher,  has  been  re- 
elected to  the  superintendency  at 
Grayville,  111.,  where  he  is  closing 
up  a  very  successful  year's  work. 

—  Notwithstanding  the  many 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  labor  the  past 
two  years,  C.  G.  Ballou  is  making 
a  fine  record  as  principal  of  the 
Toledo  high  school.  TTie  attend- 
ance is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
when  the  fine  new  high  school 
building  is  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy,  the  good  work 
which  is  now  in  progress  can  be 
made  still  better. 

—  After  six  years  of  the  most 
faithful  service,  Supt.  W.  S. 
Lynch  of  Bellville  has  been  favor- 
ed with  a  reelection  for  two  years 
at  an  annual  salary  of  flOOO. 
Since  his  reelection  at  Bellville,  he 
has  been  called  to  Shelby  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

—  Supt  C.  A.  Graham  of  La 
Fayette  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  another  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  La  Fayette  for  the  past 
five  years,  he  has  also  had  charge 
of  the  Jackson  township  schools 
which  have  made  substantial  ad- 
vancement under  his  supervision. 


—  Supt  W.  H.  MHtchell  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Moiir 
roeviHe  for  several  years,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  at  New 
London.  A.  C.  Burrell  succeeds 
him. 

—  In  addition  to  the  courses  al- 
ready offered  in  the  Summer 
School  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity as  outiined  in  their  full  page 
advertisement,  it  has  been  found 
possible  by  those  in  chargfe  to  add 
a  course  in  Vertebrate  and  Inver- 
tebrate Morphology,  the  work  to 
be  conducted  by  Raymond  C.  Os- 
burn,  one  of  the  very  competent 
assistants  in  this  department  Still 
other  additional  courses  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  if  desired. 

—  Supt  Charles  Haupert  of 
Wooster  has  been  unanimously  re^ 
elected  for  another  year.  His 
gfraduating  class  this  year  num- 
bers twenty-seven  boys,  and  forty- 
five  g^ls. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Glasgow  is  ck>s- 
ing  up  a  very  successful  year  at 
Barberton.  The  schools  under  his 
management  have  had  a  steady 
gfrowth,  and  one  additional  teacher 
has  been  added  to  the  corps.  He 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years  at 
an  increase  of  {200  in  his  annual 
salary.  The  principal  of  the  high 
school,  George  M.  Koms,  has  also 
been  reelected  at  an  increased  sal- 
ary. 

—  Supt  J.  H.  Snyder  of  Tiffin 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years. 
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—  Supt  J.  P.  Sharkey  who  has 
spent  all  his  life  as  a  teacher  in 
southwestern  Ohio  and  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  schools  in  Eaton 
for  twelve  years,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  superintendenecv  at 
Painesville  to  which  position  he 
has  been  unanimously  elected. 

—  Miss  Annie  E.  Logan  and 
Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoort  both  of  Cin- 
cinnati, will  assist  again  this  yeiar 
in  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Summer  School  to  be  held  at 
Huntington,  Pa.,  July  11-29,  1898, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh. 

—  After  six  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice at  Fort  Recovery,  T.  W. 
Shimp  has  been  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  the  superintendency  at  Up- 
per Sandusky. 

—  Supt.  H.  C.  Minnich  of  Hills- 
boro  has  been  reelected  for  an- 
other year. 

—  Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  of  Troy 
has  been  unanimously  reelected  for 
two  years. 

—  I.  W.  Stahl  has  been  reelected 
superintendent  of  the  Rockford 
public  schools. 

—  M.  L.  Matter  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  schools  of 
Bradford  either  as  teacher  or  su- 
perintendent for  the  past  six  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  Keemar  College,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  His  high  school  principal, 
H.  V.  Morris,  succeeds  him  as  su- 
perintendent at  Bradford. 


—  A.  F.  Waters  who  resigned 
the  superintendency  at  Higgins- 
port  two  years  ago  to  attend  col- 
lege at  Miami  University,  has  been 
elected  superintendenit  at  Georg«^ 
town. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Cross  of  Wood- 
stock has  been  reelected  for  an- 
other year  at  an  increased  salary. 

— The  last  quarterly  institute  for 
Wood  county  teachers  for  the  pres- 
ent school  year  was  held  at  the  high 
school  room,  Bowling  Green,  May 
21.  The  room  was  more  than  filled 
with  an  enthusiastic,  attentive  audi- 
ence. 

Language  was  the  topic  of  a  well- 
prepared  paper  by  Miss  Lois  Nona- 
maker,  of  Bowling  Green. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Melchior,  of  Toledo, 
very  cleverly  handled  the  subject  of 
penmanship. 

Mensuration  was  carefully  treat- 
ed by  Prof.  M.  H.  Davis,  of  Toledo 
Business  College.  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
clear,  concise  demonstrator  of  arith- 
metic and  never  fails  to  give  the 
teachers  something  worth  listening 
to: 

T.  M.  Foust,  of  Bays,  discussed 
history.  In  this  branch  Mr.  Foust 
is  something  akin  to  a  hobbyist. 
The  talk  was  good. 

After  a  piano  solo,  the  afternoon 
exercises  were  introduced  by  Hon. 
F.  A.  Baldwin,  a  leading  attorney  of 
Bowling  Green,  who  discussed  the 
public  school  question  from  a  law- 
yer's standpoint.  Mr.  Baldwin 
mildly  attacked  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  modern  graded  school. 
Judged  by  their  fruits  he  thought 
the  methods  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  as  exemplified  by  the  best 
educators  were  fully  as  good  if  not 
better  than  the  eraded  system  of  to  • 
day. 
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The  subject  was  briefly  discussed 
by  Supt.  J.  I.  Ward,  of  Toledo 
schools. 

The  schools  from  a  doctor's  point 
of  view  were  treated  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Rogers,  of  Bowling  Green.  The  ex- 
ercise was  good  and  scholarly. 
Supts.  Cosgrove,  of  Perrysburg, 
and  Shives,  of  Sandusky,  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  topic. 

The  schools  as  viewed  by  a  farmer 
was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  best 
talks  of  the  day,  delivered  by  G.  C. 
Houskeeper,  a  prosperous  Wood 
county  farmer.  This  talk  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  Supt.  M. 
E.  Hard,  of  Bowling  Green  schools. 
Editor  W.  S.  Richard,  of  the 
Bloomdale  Derrick,  formerly  a 
leading  teacher  of  the  old  time 
school,  treated  the  school  question 
from  the  observation  point  of  an 
editor.  His  talk  was  listened  to 
with  much  attention. 

Wood  county  is  celebrated  for  the 
fine  character  of  her  teachers'  meet- 
ings. The  aimual  institute  will  be- 
gin a  two  weeks'  session  August  8. 
Able  instructors  have  been  secured 
and  the  prospects  are  good  for  an 
attendance  of  six  hunndred  persons. 

— H.  D.  Grindle,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Montpelier  schools 
for  several  years,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Columbus  Grove. 

— Supt.  F.  W.  Wenner,  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  North  Balti- 
more. 

— ^W.  E.  Kershner,  who  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  supervision  of 
township  schools  in  Mercer  county 
and  in  the  management  of  a  town- 
ship high  school,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Prairie  Depot  at 
a  substantial  increase  of  salary  over 
what  he  has  been  getting. 


— ^J.  L.  Caldwell,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  West  District 
School  in  ChiUicothe  for  six  years, 
has  been  unanimously  re-elected 
and  salary  increased  flOO. 

— ^The  Champaign  county  teach- 
ers held  a  very  interesting  session 
of  their  association  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  May  21.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Supts.  Cole,  of  Marysville, 
and  Boeeress,  of  Spriniefield,  and  J. 
H.  Rowland,  6f  Delaware. 

— Supt  Ed.  A.  Evans  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  for  another 
year  at  Pataskala.  One  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  his  year's  work  is 
found  in  a  school  library  of  about 
two  hundred  volumes. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  another  year  at  a  salary 
of  {1,600 — an  increase  of  f  100  over 
last  year. 

— Supt.  x^.  M.  Van  Cleve,  ui 
Barnesville,  and  W.  C.  Bowers, 
prmcipal  of  the  high  school,  have 
both  been  unanimously  re-elected 
for  another  year. 

— Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams  has 
been  reelected  at  Bellaire,  and  also 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Marietta  at  a  salary  of  {1600.  He 
has  accepted  the  latter. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

The  Ilerbartiafi  Psych olo gy 
Applied  to  Education,  By  John 
Adams,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  A  series  of 
essays  applying  the  psychology  of 
Johann  Friedrich  Herbart. 

Spelling  Blank  with  letter  forms 
of  the  Natural  System  of  Vertical 
Writing.     Per  doz.,  54c. 
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Longmans^  Green  &  Co,y  New 
York,  N.  Y,: 

Epoch  of  American  History .  By 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Harvard  University.  The  volume 
treats  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Union  (1750-1829)  in  a  very  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner. 

Longmans'  English  Classics.  — 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  edited  by 
Wilson  Farrand,  A.  M.,  and  Para- 
dise Lost — Books  I.  and  II.,  edited 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Prince  Darling  and  other  stories 
based  on  the  tales  of  the  **  Blue 
Fairy  Book,"  edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  

Charles  Scribner's  Sons^  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

Rousseau  and  Education  Accord- 
ing to  Nature.  By  Thomas  David- 
son. The  volume  belongs  to  **The 
Great  Educators  Series,"  which  is 
edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Price,  $1.00,  net, 

Odysseus,  the  Hero  of  Ithaca, 
Adapted  from  the  Third  Book  of 
the  Primary  Schools  of  Athens, 
Greece,  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 


The  Macmillan  Co,,  New  York^ 
N.  Y.: 

The  Development  of  the  Child. 
By  Nathan  Oppenheim,  Attending 
Physician  to  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary.    Price,  $1.25. 

Ginn  6f  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 
Greenough's    Csesar    (Revised 
Edition).     Mailing  price,  $1.40. 

In  1861  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
showed  its  spirit  by  putting  upon 


its  covers  and  title  pages  the  Flag* 
of  the  Union,  in  place  of  the  eflSg-y 
of  John  Winthrop,  its  original  em- 
blem, while  its  real  patriotism  was 
evidenced  by  the  character  of  the 
contributions  which  enriched  its 
pages. 

In  the  number  for  June  the 
Atlantic  will  publish  the  same  flag 
on  its  cover  and  give  the  place  of 
honor  to  a  calm,  judicial,  but  patri- 
otic summary  of  our  Cuban  rela- 
tions with  Spain;  the  causes  of  the 
present  war  and  the  problems  likely 
to  arise  from  it.  The  Atlantic 
finds  the  collision  to  have  been  in- 
evitable between  the  mediaeval 
methods  of  Spain  and  the  highly 
civilized  ideals  and  strong  ethical 
sentiment  of  the  United  States. 


Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  has 
written  a  paper  for  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Century  on  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. It  accompanies  an  illus- 
trated article  giving  the  story  of 
the  famous  catastrophe,  based  on 
manuscript  records  and  on  the  nar- 
ratives of  survivors  and  other 
Spanish  documents. 

This  number  of  The  Century 
will  contain  several  other  articles 
of  equal  timeliness. 


The  frontispiece  of  Harper'' s 
Magazine  for  June,  '*What  the 
Siberian  Railway  will  Supplant," 
is  very  interesting  and  suggestive. 
In  the  long  list  of  valuable  articles 
two  of  the  most  instructive  are 
**The  Czar's  People,"  by  Julian 
Ralph,  and  *'A  Century  of  Cuban 
Diplomacy,"  by  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart. 
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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


Doubtless  some  one  of  my  usual 
readers  will  say,  "Oh  I  that  old  sub- 
ject," and  perhaps  if  he  is  good 
enough  to  read  the  paper  bearing 
the  not-unfamiliar  title,  when  he  is 
through  he  may  say,  "And  treated 
in  a  very  ordinary  way!"  But 
sometimes  the  most  useful  thing  any 
one  can  do  is  to  sink  all  thought  of 
any  desire  for  originality  and  in  a 
simple  and  direct  way  treat  of  the 
commonplace  duties  of  life. 

I  shall  not  talk  at  length  of  the 
obligation  resting  upon  all  teachers 
of  a  county  to  show  some  interest  in 
the  yearly  session  of  its  institute.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  teachers  of 
graded  and  of  ungraded  schools,  of 
elementary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  should  be  in  attendance  at 
some  sessions  of  the  institute.  The 
presumption  of  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced teacher  who  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  the  guidance  and  inspi- 
ration that  comes  from  teachers  in 


her  profession  is  only  equalled  by 
the  selfishness  of  the  older  and  ex- 
perienced teacHers  who  "know 
everything  that  is  to  be  known," 
but  will  not  share  their  universal 
knowledge  with  the  others.  I 
grant  you  that  in  exchange  for  the 
giving  of  valuable  time  and  some- 
times of  dollars  n©t  too  numerous, 
teachers  should  be  given  work  that 
is  at  least  a  moderate  return  for  sac- 
rifices they  have  made. 

Of  course  every  thoughtful 
worker  in  institutes  has  known  that 
attendance  of  teachers  depends 
largely  upon  the  attitude  of  county 
examiners  towards  the  institute. 
Where  these  gentlemen  give  either 
formal  or  informal  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  professional  zeal  can 
be  to  a  great  degree  measured  by  a 
teacher's  attendance  toward  the 
county  institute,  attendance  is  sure 
to  be  large.  Where  they  come  and 
in  a  thoroughly  friendly  way  en- 
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courage  the  instructors  and  ex- 
change hearty  greetings  with  the 
teachers  they  are  a  power  for  good. 

I  think  city  examiners  ought  to 
be  led  to  come  and  find  out  some- 
thing of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
educational  world,  something  of 
newer  methods  than  those  of  their 
childhood  or  even  of  the  days  of 
their  early  school  teaching,  prepar- 
atory to  l^w,  medicine,  or  theology. 
By  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  city  board  of  exam- 
iners, teachers  who  have  never 
found  how  much  pleasure  and  profit 
there  is  in  mingling  with  teachers 
whose  experience  has  been  some- 
what different  from  their  own,  might 
be  led  to  an  acquaintance  which 
would  broaden  the  views  of  both 
city  and  country  teachers.  There 
is  not  the  wide  difference  in  their 
needs  that  is  sometimes  imagined. 
The  principles  of  true  teaching  are 
scientific, — are  general, — it  is  only 
their  application  that  is  particular. 
I  have  worked  in  some  institutes 
that  were  almost  ideal  in  their  good 
spirit;  and  they  were  the  ones  in 
which  the  teachers  of  the  city,  the 
village,  and  of  tne  ungraded  coun- 
try school  worked  together  in  per- 
fect harmony  of  feeling  and  with 
interest  in  what  concerned  all  or  in 
what  concerned  particularly  one 
class  of  schools. 

Another  important  element  of 
success  is  promptness, — prompt- 
ness in  opening  at  the  time  desig- 
nated for  the  first  session  and  for  all 


succeeding  sessions.  Where  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  a  county 
cannot  reach  the  place  where  the  in- 
stitute is  to  be  held  until  Monday  at 
1 :30  p.  m.,  I  think  that  should  be  the 
hour  set  for  opening.  If  many  can 
be  there  at  9 :30  a.  m.,  set  that  time- 
But  whatever  you  do,  open  when 
you  say  you  will.  Nearly  all  com- 
ing in  late  on  Monday  afternoon  or 
not  until  Tuesday  morning  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  officers  of  the  insti- 
tute for  many  years  have  not  be- 
gim  work  on  time.  Of  course  lec- 
turers will  suffer  at  first  when  the 
new  leaf  begins  to  be  turned.  For 
all  whose  work  is  worth  being  paid 
for  like  to  begin  with  a  rational  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  they  have 
to  treat;  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
repeat  their  talks  or  to  go  on  with' 
them  feeling  that  a  large  part  of 
their  audience  has  not  gotten  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  some  counties 
where  I  am  sure  of  having  a  large, 
earnest  body  of  listeners  by  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  of  the  first 
week's  session  of  institute.  Usually 
this  bright  enthusiasm  carries 
through  all  the  week.  Prompt 
opening  and  closing  at  every  session 
helps  teacher,  lecturer,  and  book 
agent. 

The  executive  committee  having 
procured  a  comfortable  room  for 
meeting,  should  provide  good 
drinking  water,  and  add  to  creature 
comforts  in  any  not  too  expensive 
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way.  It  is  the  mind  not  hampered 
by  the  uncomfortable  body  that  al- 
ways g^ves  the  best  attention,  does 
the  best  steady  thinking. 

Daily  sessions  should  not  be  too 
long.     I    think   most   persons   are 
capable  of  just  a  certain  amount  of 
close  attention  and  active  thinking 
in  warm  weather  and  that  to  exceed 
this  limit  is  detrimental  to  health  61 
body    and    mind.      It   produces   a 
weariness   that  is  really   injurious. 
Besides  this,  sociability  is  a  neces- 
sary thing  to  make  an  institute  a 
success.     And  if  sessions  are  long 
and  intermissions  short  where  is  the 
time  for  members  to  become  ac- 
quainted and  to  help  each  other  by 
an   interchange   of   views,    experi- 
ences, plans,  and  devices?     In  ad- 
dition to  these  reasons,  there  is  the 
added  one  that  institute  instructors 
ought   to  have  an   opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  listen- 
ers.    One  never  does  his  best  work 
in  school  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  pupils'  needs, 
and  to  high  success  in  an  institute 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  a  good  school. 
Speaking  generally,  from  8:30  to 
11:30  and  from  1:30  to  3:30  gives 
time    enough     for    day    sessions. 
Only  two  evening  sessions  ought 
to  be  held  during  the  week.     Some 
sound  heads  advise  doing  away  al- 
together with  evening  sessions,  but 
as  1  do  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of 
laziness  I  yield  to  the  two.      Our 
teachers  ought  not  to  be  worked  so 


hard  during  the  week  that  at  its 
close  they  say,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"How  glad  I  am  it  is  all  over  with!" 

Don't  be  afraid  that  you  will  not 
get  your  money's  worth  from  your 
instructors  wath  shortened  hours  of 
service.  The  truth  is  that  you  get 
their  best  service  when  they  are  in 
what  Emerson  calls  "that  frolic  con- 
dition of  health  when  we  easily  give 
and  take  impressions."  I  think 
that  it  is  also  a  great  aid  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  institute  to  have  all  in- 
structors present  at  the  greater  pail, 
if  not  all,  of  the  sessions.  They 
ought  never  to  appear  before  the 
teachers  without  having  freshened 
up  their  lessons  and  having  thought 
how  to  adapt  them  to  the  special 
needs  of  their  hearers.  It  is  asking 
almoFt  superhuman  efforts,  there- 
fore, to  wish  instructors  to  attend 
sessions  eight  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  succession. 

Many  various  opinions  are  held 
relative  to  note-books.  Some  in- 
sist that  no  lasting  good  is  gotten 
from  an  institute  without  their  al- 
most constant  use.  I  must  admit 
that  I  do  not  consider  their  constant 
use  a  very  valuable  thing.  In  fact 
I  think  after  close  study  of  a  num  • 
ber  of  college  students  that  often 
persons  get  to  thinking  only  of  the 
words  they  are  taking  down  and  not 
of  their  meaning.  A  fine  attention 
to  thought  is  not  fostered  under 
this  system  and  little  inspiration  is 
ever  felt.  The  college  student,  how- 
ever, crams  the  notes  he  has  taken 
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for  an  examination;  the  teacher 
often  forgets  where  he  has  put  his 
note-book  a  week  after  the  county 
institute  is  over.  I  should  like  to 
carry  my  audience  along  witji  me 
every  moment  we  are  studying  sub- 
jects together,  fire  my  listeners  with 
enthusiasm,  hope  they  would  in  the 
evenings  or  early  mornings  write 
out  something  of  what  I  said,  and 
often  when  they  were  back  in  their 
school-rooms  after  their  vacation 
find  some  help,  some  hope,  some  in- 
spiration, in  a  thought  or  feeling  of 
mine  that  might  then  come  to  them. 
The  very  best  work  in  an  insti- 
tute is  done  when  there  is  perfectly 
good  feeling  between  instructors 
and  teachers,  teachers  and  officers, 
and  fellow-instructors.  Nothing 
hurts  so  much  as  jealousy  shown 
anywhere.  If  there  were  alwavs 
the  desire  simply  to  be  of  service, 
selfishness  would  be  banished.  I 
think  the  man  or  woman  who  wants 
always  the  best  hour  of  the  day  for 
speaking  is  too  immoral  to  be  en- 
gaged as  an  institute  instructor; 
but  that  if  an  institute  committee 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  select 
such  a  person,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
committee  unflinchingly  to  hold 
him  in  check.  The  committee  also 
owes  it  to  all  parties  to  make  each 
instructor  keep  to  his  own  subject. 
A  friendly  throwing  of  a  word  or  so 
in  to  help  to  strengtnen  an  impres- 
sion made  by  a  co-worker  is  often 
a  kindly  thing;  but  to  try  to  take  a 


subject  that  seems  somewhat  popu- 
lar when  it  is  assigned  to  another  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette 
that  is  inexcusable. 

Another  unpardonable  thing  is 
crossness  on  the  part  of  a  lecturer. 
If  he  is  all  that  he  ought  to  be  he 
can  win  so  many  of  his  hearers  that 
they  will  soon  spread  by  contagion 
a  spirit  that  will  create  good  order. 
One  ought  not  to  be  so  sensitive 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  have  sensible 
questions  asked  lest  it  disturb  his 
beautifully  rounded  periods.  Both 
public  and  private  questions  are  an 
indication  that  thought  has  been 
aroused. 

Great  care  should  be  shown  in 
selecting  officers  for  the  county  in- 
stitute. So  much  depends  upon  a 
firm,  intelligent,  courteous  presid- 
ing officer.  I  know  men  who  are 
so  nearly  ideal  in  this  offite  that  I 
should  like  to  paint  their  pictures 
(in  words)  had  I  time.  The  secre- 
tary, too,  when  she  is  what  she 
ought  to  be  deserves  a  better  com- 
pensation than  she  sometimes  re- 
ceives. Business-like  and  easy  m 
the  use  of  good  English  she  ought 
always  to  be.  Without  a  good  ex- 
ecutive committee  a  good  institute 
is  almost  impossible.  For  in  addi- 
tion to  other  important  duties  that 
of  selecting  the  instructors  devolves 
upon  it.  And  I  place  the  selecting 
of  men  and  women  of  culture,  ex- 
perience, good  sense,  power,  far 
above  the  issuing  of  any  outlines  on 
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the  various  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
no  matter  how  good  the  committee 
designated  to  prepare  the  outlines 
may  be.     The  power  of  an  earnest, 


honest,  charming  personality  is  the 
most  valuable  influence  that  can  be 
brought  into  any  institute. 


OLD  BOOKS. 


BY  J.  PRAISE  RICHARD. 


I  take  great  pleasure  in  rummag- 
ing through  the  old  books  to  be 
found  in  old  bookstores  and  libra- 
ries. Some  of  them  teach  valuable 
lessons  other  than  the  import  of 
what  is  found  on  the  printed  pages. 
If  we  accept  Emerson's  three  rules 
for  the  reading  of  books,  viz.: 
"Choose  none  but  famed  books, 
none  not  a  year  old,  and  none  ex- 
cept such  as  you  like,"  we  shall  have 
an  abundant  excuse  for  devouring 
some  of  these  musty  volumes. 

Before  me  lies  a  volume  I  found, 
some  time  ago,  in  a  barn  near  Ha- 
gerstown,  Maryland.  I  prize  it 
highly.  I  transcribe  its  title: 
The  Juvenile  Reader;  or.  Miscella- 
neous Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 


Compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
the  U.  States. 


"Youth,  like  the  tender  wax,  with 

ease  will  take 
Those  images  that  first  impressions 

make; 
If  they  are  fair,  their  lives  will  all  be 

bright, 


If  foul,  they're  clouded  with  shades 
of  niglit." 

Baltimore: 

1823. 

J.  Robinson,  Printer. 

The  volume  contains  160  pages. 
The  author,  whose  name  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  does  not  appear 
on  the  title-page,  was  one  Matthias 
B.  Roberts,  of  Maryland.  In  his 
preface,  he  takes  occasion  to  say: 
"It  has  frequently  been  remarked 
that  a  proper  attention  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
mation of  elementary  books,  in- 
tended to  introduce  children  into  a 
course  of  reading.  The  matter 
which  they  contain  is  generally  such 
as  is  ill  adapted  to  infant  capacities, 
and  the  arrangement  is  often  injudi- 
cious." 

The  criticism  seems  to  have  been 
just.  The  compiler  realized  the  ne- 
cessity of  reaching  the  mind  of  the 
child  in  a  rational  manner.  He 
continues:  "In  the  work  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remedy  these  defects. 
The  matter,  it  is  believed,  will.be 
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found  on  inspection  to  be  such  as 
infant  minds  can  easily  compre- 
hend, and  it  is  so  arranged  as  lo 
make  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
easy  to  the  more  difficult." 

This  preface  promises  well.  Its 
philosophy  is  excellent.  I  examine 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book  but 
find  a  disappointment  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  is  promised.  The  first 
lesson  represents  a  boy  of  six  years 
just  entering  school — a  beginner. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  lesson : 

"Come  here,  Charles,  tell  me  your 
letters.  Do  you  know  how  many 
there  are? 

"Yes,  sir;  twenty-six. 

"Where  is  the  pointer?  Here  is 
the  pointer.     Now  read  your  lesson. 

"Do  not  tear  the  book.  Only 
naughty  boys  tear  books. 

"Charles  shall  have  a  pretty  new 
lesson.     Can  you  spell  the  letters? 

"Yes,  sir.    > 

"Let  me  hear  you,  Charles. 

"Ai,  bee,  see,  dee,  ee,  ef,  jee, 
aitch,  i  or  eye,  jay,  kay,  el,  em,  en, 
o,  pee,  cue,  ar,  ess,  tee,  u  or  you,  vee, 
doubleu,  eks,  wy,  ze. 

"Charles,  do  you  know  how  many 
vowels  there  are? 

"Yes,  sir;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  some- 
times w  and  y.  W  and  y  are  con- 
sonants when  they  begin  a  word  or 
syllable;  but  in  every  other  situa- 
tion they  are  vowels;  and  b,  c,  d, 
f,  g»h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x, 
z  are  consonants. 

"Good  boy.  Now  go  and  play. 
Play     with      Richard?     No.     His 


hands    are    dirty.     He    must    be 

clean." 

«         *        « 

Now  I  submit  that  that  boy  was 
rapid  in  the  mastery  of  his  first 
lesson.  He  answered  questions 
that  would  puzzle  some  teachers. 

I  follow  him  through  this  juve- 
nile reader.  I  find  him  struggling 
with  selections  from  Addison,  Blair, 
Sturm,  Knox,  Talbot,  the  Bible, 
Pope,  Cunningham,  Rowe,  More, 
Watts,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Tappan, 
Milton,  Thompson  and  other  mas- 
ters of  English  prose  and  poetry. 

I  gave  a  specimen  of  the  instruc- 
tion found  in  the  first  chapter. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  him 
through  the  intermediate  steps  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  "gradual 
transition  from  the  easy  to  the  more 
difficult,"  I  give  an  excerpt  from 
the  last  chapter,  page  159.  It  :s 
from  Thompson's  Winter: 

"First  joyless  rains  obscure 

Drive  thro'  the  mingling  skies  with 
vapours  foul; 

Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and 
shake  the  woods, 

That  grumbling  wave  below.     Th' 
unsightly  plain 

Lies  a  brown  deluge;  as  the  low 
bent  clouds 

Pour    flood    on    flood,    yet   unex- 
hausted still 

Combine  and  deep'ning  into  night 
shut  up 

The  day's  fair  face." 

«         «         * 

A  comparison  of  this  reader  with 
some  of  the  popular  ones  of  to-day 
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reveals   some   interesting  features, 
and  teaches  some  important  lessons : 

1.  Book-making  then  was  imper- 
fect. Illustrations  and  mechanical 
neatness  were  wanting.  The  sim- 
ple text  was  supposed  to  be  all  the 
child  required. 

2.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
"there  were  giants  in  those  days," 
prodigies  in  mental  acumen,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  wants  of 
the  child,  the  order  of  mental  devel- 
opment, the  proper  succession  of 
studies  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    Any  one  who  examines  the 


old-time  arithmetics,  the  readers, 
the  texts  on  English  grammar  and 
other  subjects,  will  be  convinced  of 
tnis. 

3.  With  all  the  improvements  in 
bookmaking  there  is  the  possible 
fear  that  text-books  have  departed 
too  far  from  the  old  standard  and 
gone  too  near  the  other  extreme  of 
"a  book's  a  book,  though  there's 
nothing  in  it." 

Let  us  study  these  old  books  and 
learn  some  of  the  lessons  they  sug- 
gest. 


Pl/RSUED  BY  FLAMES. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  22,  1874,  an  iron  tank  lo- 
cated on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Pe- 
trolia,  Pennsylvania,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  its  contents,  twenty 
thousand  barrels  of  crude  petro- 
leum, were  set  on  fire. 

About  three  hours  after  the  burn- 
ing had  begun,  while  walking  with 
my  friend  Dr.  A.  D.  Binkerd, 
among  the  high  hills  back  of  his 
home,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  at 
Miller's  Eddy,  five  miles  from  the 
scene  of  disaster,  I  saw,  in  the  north, 
a  huge  volume  of  inky  smoke,  ris- 
ing against  the  horizon,  apparently 
not  a  mile  distant,  trailing  across  the 
upper  sky,  like  an  ominous  black 


banner  portending  the  ruin  of  the 
world.  We  directed  our  steps  to- 
ward this  sable  meteor,  and  after  a 
fatiguing  tramp  of  several  hours 
across  hills  and  hollows,  we  came  to 
an  eminence  that  commanded  a  near 
view  of  the  tank  with  its  enormous 
crown  of  fire  and  endless  plume  of 
smoke.  The  vessel,  an  immense 
tub,  eighty  feet  in  diameter  and 
twenty  feet  high,  was  constructed  of 
thick  sheets  of  iron  riveted  together 
like  the  casing  of  a  gun-boat. 
The  surface  of  this  gigantic  caldron, 
more  than  five  thousand  square  feet 
in  area,  was  an  infernal  mass  of  bil- 
lowy fire.  The  flames  did  not  shoot 
up  in  tongues  and  spires,  but  heaved 
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and  rolled  in  vast,  heavy  clouds  of 
ragged  blaze.  The  upward  fall  of 
the  red  cataract  was  lost  in  the  abyss 
of  smoke,  as  the  green  torrent  of 
Niagara  is  forever  swallowed  up  in 
baffling  mist.  Tlie  aspiring  dome 
of  colored  fire  mounted  fifty,  a 
hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
skyward,  but  was  still  vanquished 
and  oppressed  by  thick  darkness. 
All  around  the  upper  rim  of  the  tank 
the  base  of  the  brilliant  fire-dome 
was  unobscured,  and  the  palpita- 
ting, splendid,  fearful  beauty  of  it 
once  seen  could  never  be  effaced 
from  memory. 

The  spectacle  of  this  burning  oil 
was  so  grand  even  in  broad  day- 
light, how  sublime  must  it  appear 
set  off  by  a  background  of  night! 
My  friend  and  I  at  once  decided  to 
bring  our  wives  to  witness  a  scene 
so  unusual  and  so  full  of  fascinating 
though  terrible  interest.  Here  was 
an  opportunity,  we  thought,  to  sur- 
vey the  magnificent  splendors  of  a 
conflagration  without  danger,  and 
without  the  drain  of  sympathy 
which  usually  makes  it  so  painful  to 
look  on  a  destructive  fire. 

Having  secured  two  light  bug- 
gies, we  started  at  dusk  from  the 
doctor's  place,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Petro- 
Ha.  The  night  was  not  very  dark; 
a  bright  half- moon  was  toiling  up  a 
sky  mottled  with  thin  clouds.  We 
did  not  well  know  the  course  of  the 
roads,  but  had  been  told  there  was 
a  safe  way  to  reach  a  point  just 


above  the  tank.  Mistaking  the 
road,  we  drove  rapidly  through  a 
ravine  and  along  a  narrow  cut  that 
brought  us,  before  we  were  aware, 
close  under  the  very  hill  upon 
which  the  flames  were  raging.  The 
apprehension  shot  into  my  mind 
that  it  was  hazardous,  and  even 
foolhardy  to  venture  within  such 
perilous  range  of  possible  crema- 
tion; but  the  doctor,  who  was  acting* 
as  guide,  whipped  up  his  skittish 
horse  and  shouted  to  me  to  drive 
fast  also.  He  had  scarcely  spoken, 
when  both  our  vehicles  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  halt;  a  large 
iron  pipe  had  been  placed  across 
the  narrow  sidehill  road,  some  four 
feet  from  the  .ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  water  up  the  hill. 
Tlie  tremendous  fire  roared  just 
above  us,  not  three  hundred  feet 
away.  We  instantly  realized  the 
appalling  danger  of  the  situation. 

The  ladies  sprang  to  the  ground 
and  sought  a  place  of  safety.  The 
road  was  much  too  narrow  to  allow 
us  to  turn  with  our  horses  and  bug- 
gies in  the  usual  manner.  The  doc- 
tor, by  an  almost  superhuman 
effort,  lifted  the  buggies  one  by  one 
around,  and  I  managed  the  horses 
as  well  as  I  could,  until,  by  what 
means  I  hardly  know,  we  extricated 
ourselves  and  were  soon  out  of  im- 
mediate peril. 

Our  wives  now  rejoined  us,  and 
congratulating  ourselves  on  our 
successful  retreat,  and  wondering 
at   our  own  recklessness,   we  fol- 
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lowed  the  lead  of  others  and  drove 
slowly  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  We 
reached  the  summit  and  tied  our 
horses  to  a  hawthorn  bush  about 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  tank,  in 
a  place  of  perfect  safety,  even  if  the 
tank  should  collapse. 

The  whole  landscape  was  strong- 
ly illuminated,  but  the  light  was 
very  fitful;  sometimes  it  broke  forth 
witli  dazzling  brilliancy,  then  the 
ho\ering  wind  bent  the  heavy 
smoke-cloud  until  it  overshadowed 
the  struggling  blaze.  The  upper 
part  of  the  great  iron  kettle  was  red 
hot — ^a  zone  of  glowing  metal  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circuit. 
On  the  slope  below  us  were  an  or- 
chard, a  field  of  corn  and  a  potato 
patch.  Further  down  stood  a  barn 
and  some  other  buildings,  and  still 
lower  in  the  ravine  were  four  tall 
derricks,  with  their  accompanying 
engine-houses,  forming  the  familiar 
"rig''  of  oil  wells. 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  thronged 
with  spectators  —  men,  women  and 
children.  Under  an  apple  tree  a 
mob  of  boys  was  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  a  proposed  dog-fight,  and 
not  far  from  the  same  spot,  a  bevy 
of  hoiden  girls  enjoyed  the  novel 
pleasure  of  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  in 
emulation  of  their  cigar-smokini^ 
country  beaux. 

As  midnight  approached  and  our 
curiosity  grew  satisfied,  we  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Miller's  Eddy. 
Directing  our  wives  to  keep  us  in 
view  and  await  a  summons  to  join 


us,  we  led  the  horses  down  the  hill- 
side toward  the  road  by  which  we 
had  ascended.  The  way  was  steep 
and  stony,  and  I  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  control  my  horse,  now 
restive  and  eager  to  find  his  stable. 
The  doctor  went  ahead;  when  we 
had  proceeded  about  half  way  to  the 
ravine,  the  cushion  slipped  from  my 
bugg^,  and  I  was  in  the  act  of  halt- 
ing my  horse,  when  I  became 
aware  of  a  startling  increase  of  light 
all  around,  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  heard  a  confused  explosion,  and 
then  came  a  wild  cry,  "Keep  up  the 
hill!"  "Keep  up  the  hill!"  A 
backward  glance  showed  me  a  rush- 
ing torrent  of  fire.  The  waves  of 
flame  were  rolHng  behind  us.  "It 
is  coming!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Run 
for  your  life!"  The  alarm  was  in- 
stant and  universal.  I  could  not 
see  my  wife.  I  only  shouted  or 
shrieked:  "Keep  up  the  hill!" 
then  started  downward  myself;  to 
retreat  was  to  face  the  flames.  In- 
stinctively I  seized  the  bridle  and 
leaped  forward  as  the  frightened 
horse  galloped  down  the  hill.  The 
great,  dazzling  search-light  glared 
full  before  me  as  I  fled.  I  saw  just 
ahead  the  wheels  of  the  doctor's 
buggy  glittering  as  they  spun  rat- 
tling on.  Beyond  and  above  I  saw 
the  mottle^l  sky,  ghastly  in  the  re- 
flected glare,  and  I  took  cognizance 
of  the  moon's  half  disc  flat  and  grim 
watching  my  furious  flight  with  a 
malign  curiosity.  A  moment  later 
and  the  horses  plunged  across  a 
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rocky  creek  bed,  hurling  me  to  the 
ground,  and  galloped  on.  Bink- 
erd's  horse,  too,  had  become  un- 
manageable and  ran  away,  dashing 
the  buggy  to  pieces.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  lay  stunned  and  bruised,  my 
lungs  congested  nearly  to  suffoca- 
tion; but  the  flood  of  fire  was  still 
pursuing.  I  had  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  my  retreat,  and  now  every 
additional  step  would  be  up  the  op- 
posite hill  and  away  from  death.  I 
thought  of  the  Mill  River  disaster 
in  New  England,  and  of  how  the 
mad  water  had  overtaken  its  vic- 
tims. I  imagined  that  the  fatal 
breath  of  the  rushing  flood  of  fire 
was  enveloping  me.  I  staggered 
to  my  feet  and  somehow  clambered 
to  safety.  Then  there  crept  over 
me  the  agonizing  fear  that  my  wife 
might  be  lost  —  consumed  in  that 
flood  of  fire.  Our  two  little  chil- 
dren we  had  left  asleep  at  the  doc- 
tor's house.  .  The  terror,  the  an- 
guish, the  intense  poignacy  of  love 
and  dread  at  that  climax  of  preter- 


natural nervous  excitement,  for  an 
instant  paralyzed  my  powers.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  in  a  dream,  two  hurry- 
ing figures  came  toward  me,  emerg- 
ing from  a  tangled  thicket,  with 
torn  garments  and  bleeding  hands ; 
two  pale  faces,  like  the  faces  of 
ghosts,  met  my  gaze.  My  wife 
calle4  my  name;  I  ran  to  her,  and 
she  fell  fainting  in  my  arms. 

The  tank  had  collapsed,  and 
burning  contents  enveloped  the  hill 
in  streams  of  flaming  oil.  A  river 
of  fire,  five  hundred  feet  in  widths 
was  sweeping  down  to  the  valley. 
Everything  in  the  way  was  utterly 
consumed,  barns,  houses,  derricks 
and  trees.  The  potatoes  were 
roasted  in  the  ground;  the  very 
rocks  with  which  the  region  is 
strewn  yielded  to  the  fierce  heat  and 
burst  open  by  hundreds,  with  loud 
reports.  The  spot  to  which  we  had 
driven  early  in  the  evening,  and 
where  we  turned  our  horses  into  the 
narrow  road,  was  in  a  vortex  of 
whirling  fire. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  LABORATORY  METHOD 

IN  GEOMETRY. 


BY  R.  H.  HOLBROOK. 


We  teachers  are  generally  ex- 
tremists when  we  adopt  and  apply 
"new"  principles.  The  laboratory 
method  has  suffered  from  this  ten- 
dency. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had 


opportunity  to  "experiment"  with 
regard  to  the  proper  balancing  ot 
the  collective  and  individual  meth- 
ods in  teaching  Geometry. 

It  has  been  maintained  from  the 
first  that,   while  the  collective  or 
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class  management  is  liable  to  seri- 
ous evils,  it  had  too  many  distinc- 
tive advantages  which  the  labora- 
tory or  individual  method  could  not 
supply,  to  warrant  its  entire  aban- 
donment. It  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  while  the  laboratory 
method  offers  many  distinctive  ad- 
vantages which  were  corrective  of 
the  defects  pf  the  collective  method, 
and  which  warrant  its  adoption,  it 
also  had  defects  of  which  the  col- 
lective method  was  corrective,  and 
which  forbade  the  adoption  of  the 
individual  method  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  collective  method. 
The  purpose  of  the  experiments 
was  therefore  to  determine  if  a  un- 
ion of  the  two  methods  would  not 
secure  the  distinctive  advantages  of 
both  and  the  correction  of  the  pe- 
culiar defects  of  each. 

This  investigation  being  now 
concluded,  it  is  thought  result* 
have  been  obtained  which  warrant 
reasonable  and  practical  conclu- 
sions. While  it  is  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  enter  here  into  detailed 
presentation  of  the  progress  oi  the 
investigation,  it  is  thought  that  the 
conclusions  reached  will  prove  val- 
uable to  teachers  generally,  as  they 
are  corroborative  of  opinions  fre- 
quently expressed  concerning  these 
two  methods  by  our  best  educators. 
The  principal  conclusions  reached 
are:  — 

First:  Neither  method  should  be 
adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other. 


Second:  Both  methods  should 
be  adopted  at  such  times  and  to 
the  extent  demanded  by  the  special 
needs  of  the  classes,  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  teacher. 

Third:  The  collective  work 
should  be  done  sometimes  with  the 
whole  class,  no  matter  how  large; 
sometimes  with  portions  of  the 
class,  the  size  of  the  group  being 
dependent  upon  the  nearly  equal 
progress  of  certain  members  of  the 
class. 

Fourth:  The  individual  work 
will  never  be  purely  individual,  as 
pupils  will  confer  with  one'  another 
and  work  with  one  another,  no 
matter  what  effort  to  maintain  sepa- 
ration may  be  made. 

Fifth:  The  collective  work  will 
never  be  purely  collective,  no  mat- 
ter how  rigorously  the  work  may 
be  confined  to  class  conditions. 

Sixth:  Both  methods  tend  to 
routinism,  unless  vivified  by  the 
personality  and  enthusiastic  watch- 
fulness of  the  teacher;  that  is,  like 
all  methods,  these  methods  cannot 
be  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Seventh:  The  collective  method 
economizes  time  and  arouses  esprit 
du  corps  through  "enthusiasm  of 
numbers."  Explanations,  direc- 
tions, and  inspiring  suggestions 
can  be  given  at  one  time  to  the 
class  assembled,  which  must  other- 
wise be  repeated  as  many  times  as 
there  are  pupils.  It  also  supplies 
the  mind  a  valuable  experience  of 
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school  life  for  character  and  power 
development,  namely,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  thought  before  an 
audience  under  circumstances  of 
criticism  by  one's  fellows.  Clear- 
ness, accuracy  and  cogency  of  ex- 
pression are  hardly  attainable  with- 
out such  environment.  The  mag- 
netism or  personality  of  the  teacher 
Is  more  communicable  under  these 
circumstances.  The  class  work  al- 
so teaches  the  students  to  act  as 
members  of  an  organization,  and 
trains  them  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  their  individuality 
among  exciting  individualities. 

The  laboratory  method  lets  indi- 
viduality develop  according  to  its 
own  tendencies  in  its  own  way,  free 
from  forceful  interferences  of 
teacher  and  other  influences.  Ev- 
ery mind  doubtless  comes  to  a 
truth  in  its  own  way  and  of  its  own 
will.    It  is  hard  for  teachers  and  pa- 


rents to  remember  this.  The  labo- 
ratory method  protects  or  preserves 
the  student  from  the  teacher. 
Teacher  is  at  a  minimum,  student 
at  a  maximum.  It  easily  deterior- 
ates into  carelessness  and  inaccu- 
racy, since  the  student  will  lack  cor- 
rect ideals,  or  rather  fail  to  recog- 
nize his  own  latent  ideals,  which  the 
teacher  may,  by  what  he  does,  more 
than  what  he  says,  bring  to  his  con- 
sciousness. Imitation  is  a  profound 
tendency,  but  is  more  seeing  one- 
self than  seeing  other  selves. 

The  pure  laboratory  method  is 
the  "Nature"  of  Rosseau,  which 
could  exist  only  where  there  is  no 
society.  The  class  method  sup- 
plies the .  correction  of  society.  A 
good  teacher  will  practice  the  lab- 
oratory method  while  teaching  in 
the  class  and  practice  the  class 
method  while  teaching  in  the  lab- 
oratory. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


JUNE  ai,  22,  and  23,  1898. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Write  an  outline  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  as  usually  given,  giving 
both  principal  and  subordinate  di- 
visions. 

2.  Distinguish  an  image  from  a 
concept.  Translate  the  concept 
**chivalry"  into  its  images. 

3.  What  kind  of  images  does  the 


hypnotic  experience,  if  any?  "I 
am  the  tadpole  of  an  archangel." 
Give  meaning  of  the  author. 

4.  Distinguish    judgment   from 
reasoning. 

5.  Distinguish  inductive  reason- 
ing from  deductive. 

6.  Give  laws  or  rules  for  culti- 
vating the  memory. 


State  Examination  Questions. 
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7.  No  brain-cell  lives  long. 
Where  are  the  memory  images 
when  they  are  not  present  to  con- 
sciousness? 

8.  What  results  from  inatten- 
tion?   Have  you  a  cure? 

9.  "No  brain  stimulus,  no 
thought."  What  do  you  say?  Why? 

10.  What  have  you  read  on  this 
branch? 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate: 

Effugit  ante  alios  primisque  elat)- 
itur  undis  turbam  inter  fremitum- 
que.  Gyas;  quem  deinde  Cloanthus 
consequitur,  melior  remis,  sed  pon- 
dere  pinus  tarda  tenet.  Post  hos 
aequo  discrimine  Pristis  Centau- 
rusque  locum  tendunt  superare  pri- 
orem;  et  nunc  Pristis  habet,  nunc 
victam  praeterit  ingens  Centaurus, 
nunc  una  ambae  iunctisque  ferun- 
tur  frontibus,  et  longa  sulcant  vada 
salsa  carina. 

lamque  propinquabant  scopulo 
metamque  tenebant,  cum  princeps 
medioque  Gyas  in  g^rgite  victor 
rectorem  navis  compellat  voce  Me- 
noeten:  "Quo  tantum  mihi  dexter 
abis?  Hue  dirige  gressum;  litus 
ama,  et  laevas  stringat  sine  palmula 
cautes;  altum  alii  teneant."  Dixit; 
sed  caeca  Menoetes  saxa  timens 
proram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  undas. 
— Virgil. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts, 
tense  and  mood  of  effugit,  superare, 
dirige  and  stringat. 

3.  Give  case  and  construction  of 


remis,  discrimine,  locum  and  sco- 
pulo. 

4.  Decline  vada,  carina  and  vic- 
tor. 

5.  Write  Latin  for  the  following : 
He  goes  into  the  territory  of  the 

Nervii  by  long  marches.  The  Gaul, 
apprehending  danger,  throws  his 
spear  as  he  had  been  directed. 

6.  Translate: 

Quibus  omnibus  rebus  hostes  in- 
vitati  copias  traducunt  aciemque 
iniquo  loco  constituunt,  nostris  vero 
etiam  de  vallo  deductis,  propius  ac- 
cedunt  et  tela  intra  munitionem  ex 
omnibus  partibus  coniciunt  prae- 
conibusque  circummissis  pronun- 
tiari  iubent,  seu  quis  Gallus  seu 
Romanus  velit  ante  horam  tertiam 
ad  se  transire,  sine  periculo  lidere; 
post  id  tempus  non  fore  potestatem; 
ac  sic  nostros  contempserunt,  ut, 
obstructis  in  speciem  portis,  singu- 
lis ordinibus  cespitum,  quod  ea  non 
posse  introrumpere  videbantur,  alii 
vallum  manu  scindere,  alii  fossas 
complere  inciperent.  Tum  Caesar 
omnibus  portis  eruptione  facta 
equitatuque  emisso  celeriter  hostes 
in  fug^m  dat,  sic  uti  omnino  pug- 
nandi  causa  resisteret  nemo,  mag- 
numque  ex  eis  numerum  occidit 
atque  omnes  armis  exuit. — Caesar. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

1.  What  influence  did  Egypt 
have  on  Grecian  civilization?  By 
what  means  did  this  influence  reach 
Greece? 
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2.  Describe  the  three  forms  of 
government  of  the  Romans. 

3.  What  races  were  dominant  at 
different  times  in  England? 

4.  Name  the  rulers  of  England 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  their 
order. 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the 
Crusades. 

6.  What  led  to  the  French  rev- 
olution? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "dark 
ages?" 

8.  What  effect  did  the  discovery 
of  America  have  upon  Europe? 

9.  Why  have  the  following 
names  been  entered  in  history: 
Abraham,  Pindar,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Maria  Theresa  and  Riche- 
lieu? 

10.  From  what  sources  have 
you  drawn  your  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral history? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Use  in  words,  and  mark 
diacritically,  the  vowel  sounds. 

2.  Spell:  Politician,  existence, 
discipline,  Porto  Rico,  Philipine, 
Havana,  reconoiter,  hazel,  gas,  me- 
tallic. 

3.  Use  in  words,  and  point  out 
an  apthong,  dipthong,  digraph, 
triphthong,  and  double  consonant. 

4.  Define  the  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes in  the  following  words:  En- 
camp, for-bid,  be-smear,  in-sure, 
Nether-lands,  bi-weeRly,  cis-alpine, 
e-migrate,    uni-form,    para-phrase, 


read-able,     infant-ile,     child-hood, 
eye-let,  pay-ee. 

5.  Name  the  aspirates  and  their 
corresponding  sub-vocals. 

In  **queen,"  is  u  a  vowel  or  con- 
sonant?   Substitute  for  what? 

6.  Use  i  and  w  as  vowels  and  as 
consonants.     Define  orthoepy. 

BOTANY. 

1.  a  How  many  plants  have  you 
analyzed? 

h  Give  common  name,  family 
name,  genus,  and  species  of  two 
herbs  and  three  trees. 

2.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the 
shepherd's  purse. 

3.  a  Name  the  plant  "stuff"  in 
which  life  resides. 

b  Name  three  low  divisions  of  the 
lower  cryptogams,  or  give  exam- 
ples of  the  same. 

4.  Distinguish  diadelphous  from 
diandrous;  ovule  from  ovary;  and 
peduncle  from  petiole. 

5.  a  Outline  the  kinds  of  fruits. 
h  Give  function  of  poisons,  thorns, 

odors,  and  colors. 

6.  o  Name  the  kinds  of  cells  and 
chemical  elements  of  which  wood  is 
composed. 

h  Describe  how  a  plant  gets  each 
of  its  chemical  elements. 

7.  a  "No  chlorophyll  no  contin- 
ued life."     Why? 

h  Tell  how  a  fern  is  fertilized. 

8.  a  Draw  and  name  the  parts  of 
a  flower. 

h  Draw  and  name  the  kinds  of  in- 
determinate inflorescence. 


State  Examination  Questions. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1-     Name  and  classify  foods. 

2.  Name  and  give  function  of 
several  glands. 

3.  Trace  circulation  of  blood, 
giving  losses  and  gains. 

4.  What  change  takes  place  in 
air  when  breathed?  Name  all  the 
bones  and  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm. 

5.  Define  manikin,  bacteria, 
snoring,  assimilation,  pia  mater, 
portal  circulation. 

6.  Distinguish  involuntary  from 
reflex  action;  motor  from  sensory 
nerves. 

7.  How  does  bacteria  prepare 
food  for  all  the  rest  of  organic  life? 
What  diseases  are  due  to  bacteria? 
How  has  man  become  largely  im- 
mune from  the  dangers  of  bacteria? 
What  can  each  one  of  the  2,000,- 
000,000  cells  of  your  brain  do? 
How  does  a  cell  propagate  its  spe- 
cies? 

8.  Give  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  upon  the  geography 
of  the  places  connected  closely  with 
our  recent  troubles  with  Spain. 

2.  Mention  the  apparatus  and 
the  numerous  school  aids  so  neces- 
sary in  the  presentation  of  geo- 
graphy. 

3.  What,  briefly,  was  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  ten  upon  the 
better  methods  of  teaching  this 
branch? 


4.  Give  the  latitude  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Rome,  Manilla,  Quebec, 
London,  Paris,  Sitka,  Cape  Town, 

5.  What  is  the  elevation  of  the 
sun  at  noon  to-day  to  an  observer 
on  the  Arctic  Circle?  How  would 
it  appear  at  any  time  to-day  to  an 
observer  at  the  north  pole? 

6.  Write  upon  the  cause  and 
origin  of  geysers :  and  of  the  supply 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

7.  Give  the  topography  of  Ohio. 

8.  How  are  geography  and  na- 
ture study  closely  related? 

9.  Speak  of  the  relation  of  geo- 
graphy and  history. 

10.  Locate  accurately  and  ex- 
plicitly: Jerusalem,  Waterloo,  Se- 
vastopol, Gettysburg,  Mecca,  Tra- 
falgar, Klondike,  Khyber  Pass. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  How  does  epic  poetry  differ 
from  lyric  poetry? 

2.  What  is  a  rhetorical  figure? 
What  figures  are  most  nearly  allied 
in  use  and  meaning? 

3.  For  what  different  purposes 
are  long,  short,  periodic  and  loose 
sentences  used? 

4.  What  is  emphasis?  Give 
three  rules  for  increasing  emphasis 
in  discourse. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  purity  of 
diction?     Define  barbarism. 

6.  Give  examples  of  antithesis, 
metonymy,  epigram,  and  irony. 

7.  Give  examples  of  three  kinds 
of  syllogisms. 
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8.  What  are  "balanced  sen- 
tences?" Name  some  writers  who 
use  them. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  INCLUD- 
ING  CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  had  taxes  to  do  with 
the  American  Revolution?  How 
many  forms  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States?  What  authorities 
can  make  levies  upon  your  property 
for  the  public  good?  What  was  the 
Whisky  Insurrection? 

2.  What  was  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine? What  occasioned  it?  Upon 
what  provocations  has  it  been  re- 
iterated? 

3.  Who  may  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States?  Must  a  Repre- 
sentative reside  in  the  district  which 
elects  him?  What  are  the  qualifi- 
caticus  of  a  Representative? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  our  history 
from  1820  to  1830. 

5.  What  states  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  river? 
On  what  did  they  base  their  claims? 
Why  was  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States?  What  was  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787? 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
and  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved. 

7.  Name  the  most  prominent 
settler  in  each  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal colonies. 

8.  What  great  question  was  set- 


tled by  the  Civil  War?     What  was 
Johnson's  reconstruction  policy? 

9.  To  what  author  would  you  go 
for  the  best  account  of  the  North 
American  Indians?  For  the  best 
history  of  the  French  in  America? 
For  the  most  complete  Constitu- 
tional history?  For  the  best  biog- 
raphy of  Columbus?  For  the  best 
account  of  the  Civil  War? 

10.  What  United  States  Courts 
have  been  established  and  how? 
What  is  the  length  of  the  term  of  a 
judge  in  a  United  States  Court? 
Where  can  one  state  bring  suit 
against  another? 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 
(SEI^ECT  TEN  QUESTIONS.) 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  Plato  has 
served  the  cause  of  education. 
Which  of  his  writings  treat  of  edu- 
cation? 

2.  For  what  reasons  has  Alcuin 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
education?  Erasmus?  Montaigne? 
Jacatot?   Basedow? 

3.  Outline  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  Jesuit  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

4.  State  the  views  of  Comenius 
on  these;  the  senses  in  learning; 
punishable  offenses;  place  of  Latin 
in  school;  the  mother  tongue;  sci- 
ence. 

5.  State  Locke's  idea  of  knowl- 
edge; nature  and  claims  of  educa- 
tion; relative  value  of  learning,  vir- 
tue, and  right  habits. 
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6.  What  was  Rousseau's  view  of 
the  schools  of  his  time?  Of  the  re- 
lation between  the  senses  and  the  in- 
tellect? State  his  theory  of  self- 
teaching. 

7.  State  Pestalozzi's  view  as  to 
the  relation  between  psychology 
and  methods  of  teaching;  of  the 
true  function  of  the  teacher;  value 
of  observation;  value  of  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge;  love  as  a  fac- 
tor in  discipline. 

8.  Give  an  explanation  of  Froe- 
bel's  theory  of  development  through 
self-activity. 

9.  What,  according  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  the  aim  of  education? 
State  his  views  as  to  "What  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth?" 

10.  Give  a  general  sketch  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  views  on  moral 
education. 

11.  Show  how  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son has  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  education. 

12.  What  benefits  may  the  stu- 
dent and  educator  derive  from  a 
proper  study  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation? 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
feudal  system?  Of  the  guild  sys- 
tem?   Of  the  free  cities? 

2.  What  is  a  monopoly?  What 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  gov- 
ernment postoffice  system?  What 
against  government  control  of  tele- 
graphs. 

3.  What  is  one  cause  of  high 


wages  in  America?  Wliy  do  wages 
tend  to  fall  to  the  limit  of  subsist- 
ence? 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of 
money?  What  is  paper  money? 
Fiat  money?  Inflation?  A  legal 
tender? 

5.  Enumerate  all  the  functions 
of  a  bank.  What  are  the  advant- 
ages of  bank  money?  What  are  the 
dangers? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

S.  A.  Seymour,  of  Chicago,  and 
D.  Y.  Hogan,  of  Qeveland,  agree 
to  ship  apples  to  Buffalo,  to  be  sold 
on  their  joint  account,  and  to  share 
equally  in  gains  or  losses  that  may 
arise.  Seymour  furnishes  an  in- 
voice of  apples  worth  |878.26, 
which  he  ships  to  Hogan,  who  pays 
freight  charges  amounting  to  |8.24, 
and  expends  f80  in  repacking. 
Hogan  then  ships  the  apples  to 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  who  sell 
them  and  return  the  proceeds  to 
him;  amount,  f  1,152.18.  Hogan 
sells  the  barrels  received  from  Sey- 
mour for  f7.46,  collects  from  the 
money  in  his  hands  a  balance  of 
f 75.42  due  him  from  Seymour  on 
general  account,  and  remits  to  him 
drafts  amounting  to  |648.56. 

Required  : 

1.  Ledger  and  journal  state- 
ments of  the  above  transactions. 

2.  Whether  there  was  a  gain  or 
loss  in  this  speculation,  and  how 
much. 

3.  What   further   sum   (if  any) 
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Seymour  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
Hogan  to  close  the  account. 

4.  What  amount  of  cash  (if  any) 
Hogan  now  holds. 

5.  What  further  payments  and 
entries  are  necessary  to  settle  the 
business. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  eras  and  ages  of 
geologic  Jiistory,  and  one  predomi- 
nating organism  of  each. 

2.  State  a  theory  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  great  "Ice  Age." 
What  evidences  of  it  are  there  in 
Ohio? 

3.  What  is  the  theory  for  "coal 
formations?" 

4.  What  evidences  of  evolution 
exist  in  our  rock  formations? 

5.  Name  the  kinds  of  rock  in 
your  own  locality.  How  were  they 
formed?  What  fossil  remains  do 
they  contain? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  life  depend? 

2.  Make  a  complete  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  animal 
life. 

3.  What  evidences  are  there 
that  the  earlier  forms  of  life  were 
very  simple?  WTiat  are  the  argu- 
ments against  such  a  theory? 

4.  Name  the  great  naturalists. 
Who  was  Thoreau?     Wallace? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  great 
worKs  on  this  science. 


GRAMMAR. 

Our  thought  of  thee  is  glad  with 
hope, 
Dear  country  of  our  love  and  pray- 
ers; 
Thy  way  is  cbwn  no  fatal  slope, 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  airs. 

Tried  as  by  furnace  fires,  and  yet 
By    God's    grace    only    stronger 
made; 
In  future  tasks  before  thee  set 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time 
aid. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  true  and  wise  and  brave  as 
they; 
Why    count   the    loss   zvithout   the 
gain? 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

No  lack  was  in  the  primal  stock. 
No    weakling    founders    builded 
here ; 
There  were  the  men  of  Plymouth 
Rock, 
The  Puritan  and  Cavalier; 

Great,  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By    fraud    or   conquest,   rich   in 
gold, 

But  richest  in  the  large  estate 

Of  virtue  which  thy  children  hold. 

IVith  peace  that  comes  of  purity, 
And   strength  to   simple  justice 
due, 

So  owns  our  loyal  dream  of  thee, 
God  of  our  fathers!    Make  it  true. 

Oh.  land  of  lands!    To  thee  we  give 

Our  love,  our  trust,  our  service 

free; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee. 

— /.  G,  Whittier, 
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1.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

2.  Dispose  of  the  phrases:  with 
hope,  to  sun,  in  tasks,  without  seek- 
ingi  by  fraud,  of  purity. 

3.  What  are  the  figures  in 
"down  no  fatal  slope,"  "freer 
sun  and  airs,"  "sleep,"  "primal 
stock  ?"     Define :    Owns  and  lack, 

4.  What  is  the  logical  order  to 
be  followed  in  a  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  grammar? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "historical 
grammar?"     Of  what  value  is  it? 

6.  Write  on  the  relative  value 
of  technical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
literature. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 
(SELECT  ANY  TEN  QUESTIONS.) 

1.  Show  the  relation  between 
the  study  of  English  literature  and 
English  history. 

2.  In  which  Shakesperian  play 
are  these  characters  found:  Gone- 
ril,  Banquo,  Rosalind,  Oberon, 
Hermia,  Ophelia,  Portia,  Desde- 
mona,  Thomas  Cranmer,  and  Vol- 
umnia? 

3.  Name  the  works  of  fiction  in 
which  these  characters  are  found: 
Dina  Morris,  Topsy,  Rebecca  the 
Jewess,  Alice  Pyncheon,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, Harvey  Birch,  Eppie,  Natty 
Bumppo,  Silas  Marner,  and  Mr. 
Micawber. 

4.  Who  wrote  Utopia?  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor?  Sesame  and 
Lilies?  LI.  Penseroso?  Hudibras? 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica? She  Stoops  to  Conquer?  Auld 


Lang  Syne?     Lives  of  the  Poets? 
Locksley  Hall? 

5.  Name  one  leading  literary 
work  by  these  writers:  Francis  Ba- 
con, Wickliff,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Mathew  Arnold,  Edward  Gibbon, 
Robert  Browning,  and  Jonathan 
Swift. 

6.  State     approximately    when 
these  writers  lived:    John  Bunyan, 
John  Milton,  Edmund  Spenser,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  Joseph  Addison, ' 
Charles  Dickens,  and  Robert  Burns. 

7.  Name  a  good  biography  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Julius  Caesar,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, Frederic  the  Great,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  Macaulay,  Walter 
Scott,  Nelson,  and  Thomas  Arnold. 

8.  Whose  home  was  at  Abbotts- 
ford?  Sunnyside?  Hawarden? 
Concord?    Cambridge,  Mass.? 

9.  Make  a  ^^.iiparison  jetween 
the  poetry  of  Whittier  and  Long- 
fellow. 

10.  Compare  the  characteristics 
of  Bryant  and  Lowell  as  poets. 

11.  Name  the  most  prominent 
American  historians,  with  their 
leading  works. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  How  is  a  star  located?  How 
far  is  the  pole  of  the  celestial  equa- 
tor from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic? 

2.  What  is  the  Nebular  Hy- 
pothesis? How  high  is  the  North 
Star  above  the  horizon?    Why? 

3.  Account  for  the  tide  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth  from  the 
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moon.     Locate  the  moon  when  its 
parallax  is  greatest. 

4.  How  was  the  rate  at  which 
light  travels  ascertained?  Give  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Who  discover- 
ed it? 

5.  Explain  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  What  are  the  lines  on 
Mars  supposed  to  be? 

6.  Give  Kepler's  laws.  Name 
some  of  the  Grecian  astronomers. 

7.  Define  zodiacal  light,  aber- 
ration of  light,  astrology,  azimuth. 

8.  What  are  the  400,000,000 
meteors  that  visit  our  atmosphere 
daily  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 
What  becomes  of  them?  By  what 
may  the  sun  be  eclipsed,  for  us? 
How  many  times  does  the  moon 
turn  on  its  axis  in  a  year?    Proof? 

READING. 

1.  Outline  a  program  of  lessons 
in  reading  for  the  first  eight  years 
of  school,  stating  the  number  of 
recitations  and  the  length  of  each 
recitation. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
years  should  elocution  be  given 
prominence  in  teaching  reading? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  atten- 
tion be  given  to  spelling,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  syntactical  con- 
struction, and  figures  in  connection 
with  the  reading  lesson? 

4.  State  the  arguments  for  the 
relative  advantages  of  using  school 
readers  and  entire  literary  works. 


5.  To  what  extent  is  a  broaJ 
general  culture  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  reading? 

6.  State  the  value  of  the  habit  of 
reading  aloud. 

7.  Name  entire  literary  produc- 
tions that  are  suitable  for  reading 
lessons  in  our  public  schools. 

LOGIC. 

1.  Define  and  illustrate  by  ex- 
amples the  terms  percept,  concept, 
and  judgment. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  the 
terms  proposition,  reasoning,  and 
syllogism. 

3.  What  are  the  rules  for  correct 
definition? 

4.  What  is  a  definition?  genus? 
species? 

5.  Define  what  is  meant  by  a 
formal  fallacy,  and  state  how  many 
kinds  of  these  occur. 

6.  Define  and  illustrate  disjunc- 
tive reasoning. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  induc- 
tive method?  by  inductive  reason- 
ing? 

8.  Complete  the  syllogism  in  the 
following: 

a  Europeans  are  Caucasians  be- 
cause they  are  white. 

h  We  cannot  know  what  is  false 
because  knowledge  cannot  be  de- 
ceptive. 

9.  Give  a  general  outline  of  the 
classification  of  judgments. 

10.  State  the  advantages  to  the 
teacher  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  logic. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Name  and  illustrate  the  trig- 
onometric functions  of  an  arc. 

2.  What  is  a  natural  sine  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  logarithmic  sine? 

3.  Give  Napier's  circular  parts. 
Write  Napier's  two  rules  for  circu- 
lar parts. 

4.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle 
the  sines  of  the  angles  are  to  one 
another  as  the  sides  opposite  to 
tnem. 

5.  Show  that  the  perpendicular 
of  any  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  hypotenuse  into  the  sine  of 
the  angle  at  the  base. 

6.  In  a  right-angled  spherical 
triangle  ABC,  given  AB  73**  4'  31", 
and  AC  86**  12'  15"  to  find  the  other 
parts. 

7.  What  is  the  perpendicular 
height  of  a  hill,  its  angle  of  eleva- 
tion, taken  at  the  bottom  46®,  and 
200  yards  farther  off,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom.  3r? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  com- 
bustion and  oxidation.  Give  ex- 
amples. 

2.  What  is  allotrophy?  Illus- 
trate your  definition. 

3.  How  is  copper  nitrate  pre- 
pared?   Give  its  properties. 

4.  When  zinc,  immersed  in  acid- 
ulated water,  decomposes  the  wa- 
ter, what  becomes  of  the  compo- 
nents? 

5.  Give  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
from  the  various  iron  ores.    What 


is  the  difference  between  a  mineral 
and  an  ore? 

6.  Give  the  name,  chemical 
symbol  and  atomic  weight  of  five 
elementary  substances. 

7.  Give  three  properties  of 
aluminum  which  make  it  especially 
valuable  in  the  arts. 

Name  a  substance  of  which  it  is 
a  component. 

8.  Balance  the  following,  and 
explain : 

MnOa4-3H2SO^+2NaCl  =  what  ? 
4HCl-f2KC103  =  what  ? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  What  duties  concerning  the 
army,  navy,  and  war  are  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  Presi- 
dent? How  are  officers  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  ap- 
pointed? 

2.  State  in  substance  what  the 
Constitution  says  on  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

3.  Define  duties,  excises,  inter- 
nal revenue,  and  incom-^  tax.  Give 
an  illustrative  example  of  each. 

4.  Define  the  terms  citizenship, 
tonnage,  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
p  r  i  s  a  1,  unconstitutional,  and 
treason. 

5.  State  briefly  the  facts  and 
manner  of  electing  the  President 
in  1800,  1824,  and  1876. 

6.  Enumerate  the  principal  duties 
of  the  secretary  of  state ;  an  Amer- 
ican embassador;  an  American 
consul. 

7.  Name  in  order  of  time  the 
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manner  of  adding  territory  to  the 
original  cession  to  the  United 
States. 

8.  Give  a  general  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

9.  Describe  the  national  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Are  the  school  systems  of 
this  country  national  or  state  sys- 
tems?    Why? 

Give  the  source  of  the  Ohio  State 
school  fund. 

Show  the  respective  spheres  of 
the  state  and  federal  governments. 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  teach- 
ers should  be  educated  beyond  the 
branches  which  they  teach. 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
"law  of  unity"  in  education? 

3.  What  use  should  the  teacher 
make  of  the  text-book? 

4.  What  is  inductive  teaching? 

5.  Name  five  proper  incentives 
to  study. 

6.  How  do  you  cultivate  in  your 
pupils  the  ability  to  use  language 
correctly? 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  "pro- 
fessional spirit"  in  a  teacher? 

8.  What  are  the  ends  to  be  se- 
cured by  discipline? 

9.  To  what  teachers'  associa- 
tions do  you  belong? 

What  meetings  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  have  you  at- 
tended? 


What  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.? 
10.     What   teachers'   papers    do 
you  read  regularly? 

SCIENCE   OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  science 
of  education?  The  art  of  educa- 
tion? Correlation  of  studies?  Sec- 
ondary schools?  Elementary 
schools? 

2.  Show  the  relation  between 
the  science  of  education  and  these 
branches  of  study:  Psychology^ 
physiology,  aesthetics,  ethics,  relig- 
ion, and  history. 

3.  What  is  the  chief  aim  of  edu- 
cation? Of  school  government? 
Of  moral  instruction  ?  Of  g>'mnast- 
ics?    Of  intellectual  training? 

4.  Define  fatigue,  dietetics,  gym- 
nastics, induction,  deduction.. 

5.  Explain  the  theory  of  culture 
epochs  as  applied  to  teaching. 

6.  State  the  relative  value  of  the 
common  school  branches  of  study. 

7.  Describe  the  main  character- 
istics of  the  various  psychological 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the 
human  mind. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  the  uses  and 
dangers  of  fear  as  a  school  incen- 
tive. 

9.  Show  the  moral  worth  of 
school  life  and  duties  in  a  well  man- 
aged public  school. 

10.  Define  apperception.  What 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
may  be  derived  from  a  thorough 
study  of  aperception  ? 


State  Examination  Questions, 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  An  open  cistern  6  feet  long 
and  4^  feet  wide  holds  108  cubic 
feet  of  water.  How  many  cubic  feet 
of  lead  will  line  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom, if  the  lead  is  ^  of  an  inch  thick? 

2.  At  what  time  between  2  and 
3  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  as  far 
from  8  as  the  hour  hand  is  from  1? 

3.  A  New  Orleans  merchant 
has  received  a  bill  of  sale  from  his 
Cincinnati  agent  amounting  to 
|5,254.  He  orders  his  agent  to  buy 
a  90  day  bill  of  exchange  on  New 
York  at  \  per  cent  premium,  in- 
terest 6  per  cent.  The  agent  buys 
the  bill  June  4.  It  reaches  New 
Orleans  June  7  and  is  sold  at  6  per 
cent  discount  the  same  day.  What 
did  the  merchant  get  for  his  goods 
sold  at  Cincinnati? 

4.  The  chimney  of  a  factory  has 
the  shape  of  a  frustum  of  a  regular 
pyramid.  Its  height  is  180  feet,  and 
its  upper  and  lower  bases  are 
squares  whose  sides  are  10  feet  and 
16  feet  respectively.  The  flue  is 
throughout  a  square  whose  side  is 
7  feet.  How  many  cubic  feet  of 
material  does  the  chimney  contain? 

5.  A,  B  and  C  rent  a  farm 
owned  by  A  and  C  in  shares  which 
are  as  9  to  16.  B  pays  f250  as  his 
share.  How  shall  A  and  C  divide 
B's  J250? 

6.  A  commission  merchant  sold 
2,000  barrels  of  flour  at  $6  per  bar- 
rel, and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
sugar,  after  deducting  his  commis- 
sion at  5  per  cent  for  selling,  2  per 


cent  for  buying,  and  f 47,  the  cost 
of  shipping.  How  many  barrels  of 
sugar  did  he  buy  at  f  15  per  barrel? 

7.  A  widow's  Illinois  Central 
stock  cost  115^  per  cent  and  her 
Rock  Island  stock  cost  110^  per 
cent,  and  the  respective  dividends 
are  7^  per  cent  and  6  per  cent.  Her 
income  from  each  is  ?450.  What 
sum  has  she  invested  in  each  kind 
of  stock,  and  what  per  cent  does 
she  receive  on  her  whole  invest- 
ment? 

8.  What  must  be  the  length  of 
a  bar  of  silver  f  inch  square,  that 
it  may  weigh  the  same  as  a  bar  of 
gold  i  inch  square  and  6|  inch  long, 
if  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  sil- 
ver, has  to  that  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
gold  the  ratio  of  47  to  88? 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Explain  the  principle  by 
which  a  barometer  indicates  the 
height  of  a  mountain.  Describe  an 
anaroid  barometer. 

2.  Define  the  term  latent  heat, 
Using  as  your  illustration  the  for- 
mation of  steam  from  water.  What 
weight  of  steam  at  100°  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  500  pounds  of  water  from  0  to 
10°? 

3.  When  a  moving  body  is 
brought  to  rest  by  a  stationary  ob- 
ject, what  becomes  of  the  energy 
that  propelled  the  moving  body? 
What  is  Kinetic  energy?  Illustrate 
it. 

4.  How  mav   the  value  of  the 
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force  of  gravity  be  found  by  the 
laws  of  the  pendulum?  Find  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  that  will  oscil- 
late 5  times  in  4  seconds. 

5.  Elxplain  chromatic  aberration 
by  the  use  of  a  figure.  Give  the 
theory  of  color  blindness. 

6.  A  centigrade  thermometer 
marks,  in  proving  correctness,  — 
3°  and  +  99°.  What  is  the  true 
temperature  when  the  thermometer 
registers  45°? 

7.  Describe  a  storage  battery; 
a  fire-alarm  box. 

8.  A  ball  is  shot  from  a  gun 
with  horizontal  velocity  of  1,OUO 
feet,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  high- 
est point  in  its  flight  is  257.28  feet. 
What  is  its  range? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Find  a  mean  proportional 
between  two  given  lines. 

2.  D,  E  and  F  are  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  sides  AB,  BC  and 
AC  of  a  triangle  circumscribed 
about  a  circle,  the  angle  DEF 
equals  90  degrees  less  \  the  angle  A, 

3.  Upon  a  given  line  inscribe  a 
segment  of  a  circle  which  shall  con- 
tain a  given  angle. 

4.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  a, 
a,  and  b. 

Show  that  the  area  is  j  j/4^2 ^2 

5.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of 
equilateral  triangles  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  about  the  same  cir- 
cle. 

6.  If  a  circle  is  inscribed  in  a 


right  angled  triangle  the  sum  of  the 
hypotenuse  and  diameter  equals 
the  sum  of  the  two  arms. 

7.  Find  the  locus  of  the  centers 
of  all  the  chords  of  a  circle  that 
pass  through  a  given  point. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  The  sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  two  consecutive  numbers  is 
\\,     Find  the  numbers. 

2.  The  perimeter  of  one  square 
exceeds  the  perimeter  of  another 
by  100  feet,  and  the  area  of  the 
larger  exceeds  three  times  the  area 
of  the  smaller  by  325  square  feet 
Find  the  areas. 

3.  The  diagonal  and  the  longer 
side  of  a  rectangle  are  together  five 
times  the  shorter  side,  and  the 
longer  side  exceeds  the  shorter  by 
35  yards.  Find  the  area  of  the  fig- 
ure. 

4.  The  number  of  square  inches 
in  the  surfaces  of  a  cubical  block 
exceeds  the  number  of  inches  in  the 
sum  of  its  edges  by  288.  Find  the 
volume. 

5.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  is  20  feet,  and  its 
area  96  square  feet.  Find  the  length 
of  the  two  arms. 

6.  Expand  by  the  binomial  theo- 
rem (2  a  —  i  xf, 

1  9  27 

7.  Divide  —  0? c?  b  ^ 

8  4  2 

1 
ab^ll  b^'hy  —  a  —  ^b, 
2 
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8.     Extract   the  square  root  of 

16  a*       U       A»        32  a 

24+ + . 


lifv  5  -'^— . 


9.  Simplify  ^'^  "•->'■       ,    ^y 


X 


x^  +  y* 


I  '-y'TirS 
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A  LITTLE  WAIF. 

BY  LENORA  RYAN. 

[Explanation  of  Use  of  Story.  — 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  in  English  the  following  tale 
has  been  very  successfully  used  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  in  the  short  story. 
The  pupils  enjoyed  a  re-reading  of 
it.  In  the  second  reading  the  hu- 
mor appealed  very  strongly  to 
them.  For  further  work  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich's  charming  story, 
"Our  New  Neighbors  at  Ponka- 
pog,"  was  used.  —  Associate  Edi- 
tor.] 

We  were  told  so  often  that  the 
hero  of  our  tale  was  homely.  It 
was  a  great  surprise  and  we  felt  in- 
dignant at  first,  but  one  gets  used 
to  such  kind  remarks .  from  inti- 
mate friends.  As  he  had  such  beau- 
tiful brown  eyes ;  and  hair  so  near- 
ly flaxen  in  color,  and  so  curly; 
and  nose,  —  well,  some  people 
would  be  mean  enough  to  say  it 
turned  up,  but  it  wasn't  turned  up 
any  more  than  we  wanted  it;  and 
teeth  so  white  and  even;    I  don't 


see  how  any  one  could  possibly  say 
he  was  homely! 

He  was  only  two  years  old,  and 
such  a  forlorn  little  waif  when  we 
took  him.  I  remember  how  he  nes- 
tled up  in  my  arms,  and  how  his 
hair  seemed  to  curl  all  the  more  be- 
cause wet,  —  he  had  been  playing 
out  in  a  shower,  without  coat  or 
cap,  but  why  should  he  have  worn 
them?  —  and  how  affectionately  he 
looked  up  from  time  to  time  as  I 
carried  him  home. 

They  told  me  he  came  of  a  very 
good  family,  and,  as  Holmes  says, 
"Other  things  being  equal,  I  prefer 
family."  However,  I  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  any  of  his  ancestors 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower;  and  I 
know  that  he  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  boasting  of  his  pedigree. 
Indeed,  I  never  heard  him  mention 
his  mother.  We  should  have  been 
astonished  if  he  had,  —  she  died 
when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
Some  persons  would  have  thought 
this  very  heartless  in  him,  but  we 
never  did;  and  as  he  seemed  so 
happy  and  playful,  he  soon  became 
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the  pet  not  only  of  our  family  but 
of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

We  were  out  on  the  lawn  one  ev- 
ening and  he  was  playing  near  by 
as  usual,  when  ah  ugly  big  brown 
dog  came  along.  It  rushed  through 
the  gate  at  the  poor  little  fellow, 
and  had  bitten  him  severely  before 
anyone  could  go  to  his  rescue.  It 
was  many  weeks  before  he  was  able 
to  play  about  ag^in ;  and  ever  after 
he  would  run  to  us  when  he  saw 
that  dog. 

He  never  went  to  school.  My 
sister  took  great  delight  in  teaching 
him  at  home;  and  as  he  soon  ri- 
valed a  dancing  master  in  bowing 
and  shaking  hands,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  did  not  interfere. 

As  he  grew  older,  unlike  many 
persons,  he  grew  more  affectionate 
and  unselfish.  He  seemed  to  feel 
lonely,  and  would  wander  about  the 
house  in  such  a  listless  way,  if  any 
member  of  the  family  were  absent. 
But  he  never  complained,  I  know 
such  a  selfish  thought  never  en- 
tered his  head.  He  wasn't  a  bit 
greedy,  either.  When  given  candy 
he  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  eat  it, 
as  many  children  are;,  and  he  al- 
ways shared  with  our  pet  kitten 
when  she  came  up  purring  and  rub- 
bing against  him. 

No  wonder  then  that  we  thought 
so  much  of  him.  It  was  a  sad  day 
in  our  household  when  he  was 
found  near  the  back  porch  —  as  far 
as  he  could  drag  himself  —  bleed- 
ing, from  many  wounds.  If  he  only 
couki  have  told  us  who  had  hurt 


him,  but  he  could  not;  he  only 
looked  up  pitifully  as  if  he  said,  "1 
have  come  home  to  die." 

No,  I  am  sure  we  shall  never 
have  another  dog  like  our  little 
"Waif." 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  VOLCANOES. 

BY  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Almost  always  one  finds  the 
ideas  of  mountains,  smoke,  fire, 
and  ashes  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  definition  of  the 
word  volcano.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  general  idea  incul- 
cated is  that  of  a  mountain  that 
emits  flames  and  smoke  along  with 
an  outpour  of  lava,  and  that  the 
process  of  eruption  is  one  of  ordin- 
ary combustion.  All  such  ideas  are 
not  only  misleading  but  erroneous  . 

To  begin  with,  the  volcano  is  not 
necessarily  a  mountain :  essentially 
it  is  just  the  opposite  —  it  is  a  hole. 
That  is,  the  essential  part  of  the 
volcano  is  the  opening  or  channel 
through  which  the  material  ejected 
escapes.  Usually  the  products  of 
the  eruption  —  that  is,  the  solid 
matter  —  are  heaped  about  the 
channel  and,  in  time,  build  up  a 
conical  pile;  this  is  also  called  a 
volcano,  but  in  recent  years,  it  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  cinder  cone 
—  a  much  better  term. 

There  is  neither  fire  nor  flame 
connected  with  a  volcanic  eruption 
unless  the  lava  sets  fire  to  combust- 
ible matter  within  its  reach.  In 
most  instances  by  far  the  greater 
amount  of  matter  ejected  consists 
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of  steam,  and  the  dense  clouds  of 
this  substance,  mixed  with  a  small 
percentage  of  sulphur  gas  and  other 
foreign  matter,  constitute  the  so- 
called  smoke  of  an  eruption.  In 
some  of  the  recently  published  pho- 
tographs of  the  eruption  of  \'esu- 
vius  that  occurred  in  1892  the 
showers  of  rain  from  the  under  side 
of  the  cloud  are  apparent.  The 
flames  are  absent  in  these  photo- 
graphs, and,  indeed  they  are  found 
only  in  fanciful  pictures  of  erup- 
tions. That  there  are  appearances 
which  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the 
presence  of  flames  certainly  is  true, 
but  in  ever\'  case  this  is  an  illusion : 
the  appearance  results  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  white-hot  lava  from 
the  under  side  of  the  cloud  of  steam. 
A  similar  reflection  takes  plact 
when  a  railway  train  passes  througn 
a  tunnel:  if  the  furnace  door  of  the 
locomotive  be  qpened,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  tunnel  is  lighted  by 
the  glare  reflected  from  the  burn- 
ing coal. 

Volcanic  "ashes",  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  are  not  the 
residua  of  combustion;  any  finely 
divided  lava,  no  matter  in  what 
manner  its  communication  has  been 
brought  about  goes  under  the  name 
of  volcanic  ash. 

Usually  one  associates  volcanic 
eruptions  with  tremendous  explo- 
sions and  similar  outbursts  of 
energy.  This  is  true  concerning 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  and  in 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  one  . 


will  find  a  ver>-  graphic  but  some- 
what meretricious  description  of  a 
famous  eruption  of  this  volcano. 
The  first  part  of  the  eruption  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  explosions  that 
force  an  opening  to  the  surface, 
perhaps  the  plug  of  lava  that  filled 
the  channel  is  blown  out,  but  just 
as  likely  a  new  aperture  is  made, 
and  a  new  crater  formed. 

Steam  always  accompanies  \esu- 
vian  eruptions  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  to  the  sudden  formation  of 
steam  the  explosions  of  the  erup- 
tion are  due.  This  however  is  mere- 
ly incidental  and  the  ultimate 
causes  of  the  eruption  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  Following  the 
escape  of  steam  there  comes  an  ex- 
trusion of  lava.  At  first  it  is  hurled 
out  in  clots  that,  when  cool  much 
resemble  pieces  of  furnace  slag: 
then  comes  a  rather  quiet  flow  of 
lava.  When  this  has  finished  an 
escape  of  gases  takes  place  and  the 
eruption  gradually  ceases. 

The  eruptions  of  Stromboli  are 
interesting,  not  only  because  they 
are  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but 
also  because  the  law  that  underlies 
the  process  may  be  observed.  The 
eruptions  have  been  almost  contin- 
uous for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  for  this  reason  Stromboli 
is  called  the  lighthouse  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. From  an  overhanging 
crag  that  was  once  a  part  of  the 
crater  rampart  one  may  safely  ob- 
serve the  process  constantly  going 
on.     At  first  the  murky,  sulphure- 
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ous  atmosphere  that  fills  the  crater 
seems  to  conceal  everything,  but 
after  a  time  objects  begin  to  take 
form,  and  the  surging  lava  is  visible 
far  down  in  the  cauldron.  As  one 
watches,  a  bubble  begins  to  form 
and,  rising  higher  and  higher,  at 
last  bursts,  sending  clots  of  lava 
half  a  thousand  feet  or  more  into 
the  air.  Except  that  it  is  on  an  in- 
comparably grander  scale,  the  prin- 
ciples involved  are  just  the  same 
as  one  may  observe  when  a  viscous 
substance  is  boiling  over  a  brisk 
fire;  a  vapor  set  free  within  the 
substance  forms  a  bubble  in  order 
to  escape.  Whenever  the  barome- 
ter is  high  the  surface  level  of  the 
lava  in  the  crater  is  low.  On  the 
contrary  during  a  low  barometer, 
Stromboli  seems  to  take  on  an 
angry  mood;  the  lava  rises  in  the 
channel  and  the  ebullition  is  much 
more  furious. 

Kilauea   furnishes   still   another 


type  of  eruption.  There  is  no  ex- 
plosive energy  displayed:  the  lava 
in  the  caldera  rises  until  it  over- 
flows at  the  lowest  point  of  the  rim. 
At  times  the  whole  surface  of  the 
caldera  is  a  lake  of  molten  lava,  but 
usually  there  is  a  wide  belt  of  solid 
lava  next  the  crater  rampart. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
inseeping  of  sea  water  was  the 
cause  of  eruption,  but  this  theory 
does  not  bear  a  critical  examina- 
tion. Certainly  water  in  the  form 
of  steam  is  present  in  Vesuvian  out- 
bursts, and  doubtless  its  presence 
helps  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
explosion,  but  this  is  a  secondary 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  of  inves- 
tigation about  the  only  conclusion 
reached  by  Judd,  Button,  and  Le 
Conte  is  the  belief  that  volcanism 
is  merely  a  phenomenon  attending 
the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
earth's  mass. 
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The  Monthly  wishes  the  teach- 
ers all  a  pleasant,  restful  vaca- 
tion which  will  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  coming 
year. 

One  indication  of  lack  of  fit- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  person  to  fill 
any  position  in  life  is  a  constant 
complaint  of  the  poor  work  done 
by  his  predecessor,  accompanied  by 
constant  boasting  of  whai  is  to  be 
done  by  himself.  Such  complaints 
and  boasting  are  always  indicative 
of  weakness,  and  lack  of  good 
breeding.    The  teacher  or  superin- 
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tendent,  whose  predecessor  has 
failed  should  be  charitable  enough 
to  keep  silent  regarding  such  fail- 
ure, and  so  far  as  his  own  work  -.s 
concerned,  he  can  well  afford  to 
wait  and  let  that  speak  for  itself. 
To  be  constantly  telling  the  public 
of  the  bad  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  schools  on  taking  charge 
of  them  is  neither  gentlemanly, 
wise,  nor  politic  on  the  part  of  a 
new  superintendent 

We  shall  gratefully  appreciate 
the  help  of  our  friends  in  securing 
a  large  subscription  list  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  county  institutes. 
If  you  believe  in  the  Monthly 
which  is  our  State  Educational  Pa- 
per, please  help  us  by  telling  your 
friends. 

It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate either  the  difficulty  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  tow^nship  superin- 
tendents in  Ohio.  In  many  in- 
stances they  are  compelled  to  battle 
against  prejudice  of  long  standing 
on  the  part  of  both  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  attempt  to  give  to 
the  schools  such  system  and  organi- 
zation as  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
effective  work.  With  a  very  large 
amount  of  criticism  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  salary  they  work 


on  day  and  night  in  the  midst  of 
inconveniences  and  discourage- 
ments which  would  absolutely  dis- 
hearten many  of  our  friends  in  the 
town  and  city;  but  they  are  doing 
a  work  which  wall  be  appreciated  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  future  than 
at  present. 

In  reply  to  the  oft-repeated 
question,  "What  do  you  intend  to 
do  after  going  out  of  the  commis- 
sioner's office?",  we  reply,  "Give 
our  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  and  educational 
W'ork  of  a  general  character,  espe- 
cially institute  work." 

W  e  hope  thereby  not  only  to  be 
fully  occupied,  but  also  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  educational 
progress  of  Ohio  and  other  states. 
It  will  be  our  most  earnest  en- 
deavor to  merit  the  support  of  the 
teachers  in  the  management  of  the 
Monthly  which  has,  for  so  many 
years,  been  our  state  organ.  With 
this  number  the  third  year  of  the 
present  management  ends,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  report  a  steady,  if  not 
a  rapid,  increase  in  the  subscription 
Hst  in  that  period.  This  short  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  lesson  that 
the  life  of  the  editor,  like  all  other 
lives,  has  both  its  encouragements 
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and  discouragements,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows.  The  needs  of  the  teach- 
ers are  so  various,  that  it  is  ver\* 
difficult  many  times  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  published,  and  what 
omitted.  It  will  be  our  aim,  how- 
ever, in  the  future,  as  it  has  always 
been  in  the  past  to  make  the 
Monthly  as  helpful  as  possible  to 
just  as  many  of  its  readers  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  work  we  ask  your  co- 
operation, suggestion,  criticism, 
and  subscription. 

About  two  hundred  persons  to 
whom  this  number  is  mailed  still 
owe  for  a  year's  subscription.  If 
you  know  that  you  are  one  of  that 
number,  please  pay  the  amount  due 
at  once,  and  thus  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  do  what  we  dislike 
to  do  more  than  anything  else  in 
connection  with  the  management 
of  the  paper  —  dun  a  teacher  for 
his  subscription. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  Hotel  Normandie  as  Head- 
quarters for  Ohio  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
By  permission  of  State  Manager 
Dyer,  the  ^Monthly  presents  Room 
144  in  this  beautiful  hotel  as  the 
meeting  place  for  Ohio  Teachers 
and  their  friends  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Association.  Do  not 
fail  to  call,  register  your  name,  and 


make  yourself  at  home  in  every  par- 
ticular. 


Thk  Normandik.  Washington.  D.  C.    Ohio 

HEAt>QrARTRRS.  N.  E.  A..   KOOM   144. 

Copy  for  the  Geography  Syllabus 
prepared  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  last  tail, 
was  presented  for  publication  the 
first  of  May,  and  was  sent  at  once 
to  the  state  printer.  Tlie  proof  has 
been  read,  and  twenty  thousand 
copies,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  will  soon  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution to  the  institutes  through  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  executive 
committees.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  geography,  F.  B. 
Pearson,  fully  agrees  with  the  sug- 
gestion here  made  that  the  syllabus 
be  distributed  at  the  institutes  for 
1898  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  as 
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a  guide  in  their  reading  and  study 
of  geography  the  following  year, 
and  as  a  basis  for  institute  work  in 
1899.      

INFLUENCE  OF  COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 

The  county  examiners  are  either 
leaders  in  the  educational  work  of 
their  county  or  absolute  hindrances 
to  educational  progress.  They  can 
not  occupy  neutral  ground.  If 
they  are  progressive,  earnest,  ener- 
getic, and  enthusiastic,  their  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  betterment  of  the 
schools  through  the  uplifting  of  the 
better  class  of  teachers  and  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  the  in- 
competent, and  ignorant.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  county  examiners 
are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  their  example  serves  to 
produce  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  which  in  turn  soon 
manifests  itself  in  inferior  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  and  in  the 
lack  of  proper  educational  senti- 
ment among  the  people. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the 
opportunities  for  usefulness  on  the 
part  of  county  examiners  have 
greatly  increased.  The  Boxwell 
Examinations  with  their  accom- 
panying township  and  county  com- 
mencements furnish  not  only  the 
means  of  determining  the  scholar- 
ship of  pupils  and  through  that 
medium,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
success  of  teachers,  but  also  the 
means  of  reaching  the  people  at  the 


commencements  and  creating 
among  them  that  healthy  educa- 
tional sentiment  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  good  schools.  In  this 
work  the  county  examiners  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  leaders. 

Then  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  which  is  such  a  positive 
factor  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  state  also  furnishes  great  oppor- 
tunities for  effective  work  on  the 
part  of  the  examiners.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  a  success 
without  their  help,  while  an  active 
interest  on  their  part  in  its  welfare 
insures  its  success.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  in  place  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  annual  report 
of  State  Secretary  Burns,  one  of  the 
counties  (Hamilton)  reports  as 
county  secretary,  the  "County 
Board  of  Examiners."  We  com- 
mend this  plan  to  other  counties. 
If  the  board  of  examiners  in  each 
county  in  Ohio  would  take  up  this 
important  work  and  lead  the  teach- 
ers in  it,  the  good  results  would 
fully  repay  them  for  the  extra  effort 
put  forth. 

In  the  county  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations, at  the  Boxwell  Commence- 
ments, in  the  reading  circle  work — 
everywhere  that  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  help  the  teachers 
and  through  them  the  schools,  the 
county  examiners  should  be  the  ed- 
ucational leaders.  It  is  too  true  that 
the  small  amount  allowed  them  un- 
der the  law  for  their  services  is  no 
compensation    for   the    work    just 
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suggested,  but  the  leader  in  any 
department  of  educational  work 
would  cease  to  lead  if  he  were  to  do 
only  that  for  which  he  is  paid.  May 
all  the  county  examiners  of  Ohio 
realize  their  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  act  accordingly. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF    PUB- 
LISHERS AUTHORIZED  TO  OFFER 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  ADOP- 
TION IN  OHIO. 

In  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  school  book  law,  the 
State  School  Commissioner  has  is- 
sued his  circular  for  1898  to  boards 
of  education,  notifying  tnem  that 
the  following  publishers  of  school 
books  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  offer  for  sale,  to  boards 
of  education,  for  use  by  the  pupils 
in  the  schools,  such  books  of  their 
publication  as  have  been  authorized 
by  the  school  book  commission: 

Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass.; 
American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Becktold  Printing  and 
Book  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Victor  C.  Bell  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  The  Biglow  &  Main  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  S.  Brain- 
ard's  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Cen- 
tral School  Supply  House,  Chicago, 
111.;  The  John  Church  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. ;  ^Columbia  Book  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  The  Creamer  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Washington  C.  H.,  O. ; 
D.  W.  Crist,  Moultrie,  O.;  Letitia 


L.  Doane,  Columbus,  O.;  Eldredge 
&  Brother,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ellis 
Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  The  Ellsworth  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  Goodyear  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  In- 
diana Publishing  Co.,  Danville, 
Ind.;  The  Inland  Publishing  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Frank  V.  Irish, 
Columbus,  O.;  The  Laning  Print- 
ing Co.,  Norwalk,  O.;  Leach,  She- 
well  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass.; 
*Leach,  Shewell  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass.;  S.  H.  Lightner,  Youngs- 
town,  O.;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A. 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
J.  D.  Luse,  Columbus,  O.;  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  The  Melodia  Co.,  To- 
ledo, O.;  The  Morse  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Mound  City  Publish- 
ing* Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Normal 
Publishing  House,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  The  Penn  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Herman  R. 
Postle,  Columbus,  O.;  Potter  & 
Putnam,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  O.  M. 
Powers,  Chicago,  111.;  Practical 
Book-Keeping  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
The     Practical     Text-Book     Co., 
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Cleveland,  O.;  The  Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Raub 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  'Saddler- 
Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  *Scott, 
Forseman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  I11.;T. 
W.  Shannon,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  C.  W.  Slocum,  Columbus, 
O.;  H.  P."  Smith  Publishhjg  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Smythe, 
Columbus,  O.;  Christopher  Sower 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  Steiger 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Stewart 
&  Glover,  Qeveland  O.;  Thomas 
&  Mattill,  Cleveland,  O.;  Thomp- 
son, Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
University  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  L.  S.  Wells,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  Werner  School  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Western  Publishing 
House,  Chicago,  111.;  Williams  & 
Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  W.  G. 
Williams,  Delaware,  O.;  James  O. 
Wise,  Akron,  O.;  C.  Witter,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  The  Wyatt  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  Zaner,  Ware  &  Webb, 
Columbus,  O. 

^The  Columbia  Book  Co.  have  pur- 
chased the  books  listed  by  John  E.  Potter 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1896. 

*  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co.  are  successors 
to  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  except  in 
the  publication  of  Latin  books. 

*Saddler-Rowe  Co.  are  successors  to 
W.  H.  Saddler. 

*  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  have  purchased 
the  books  listed  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1896. 


Each  publisher  named  above  has 
been  furnished  with  a  duplicate  of 
the  aforesaid  list  of  his  books  on 
file  in  the  commissioner's  office,  a 
copy  of  which  list  can  be  secured  by 
any  board  of  education  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  publisher. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  COMMIS- 
SIONER'S OFFICE. 

On  July  11,  School  Commis- 
sioner Corson  retires  from  the 
office  which  he  has  hfeld  for  over 
six  years — three  months  by  ap- 
pointment —  and  Commissioner 
Bonebrake  enters  upon  his  duties. 

The  retiring  commissioner  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  past  except  to 
express  his  most  grateful  apprecia- 
tion for  the  uniform  support  he  has 
had  in  his  work.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  due  the  teachers  and 
other  friends  for  their  kindness  and 
help  can  never  be  repaid. 

Commissioner  Bonebrake  enters 
the  offite  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  state 
gained  by  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent,  as  an  instructor 
in  county  institutes,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  county  and  state  boards  of 
examiners.  He  will  no  doubt  have, 
as  he  should  have,  the  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  Be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  have  a  complete  list  of 
the  school  commissioners  of  Ohio, 
and  the  following  is  therefore  pub- 
lished: 
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Naifte.                          Time  of  Service, 
Samuel  Lewis 1837-1840 

[From  1840  to  1854,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  acted  as  School  Com- 
missioner.] 

Hiram  H.  Barney 1854-1857 

Anson  Sraythe 1857-1863 

Emerson  E.  White 1863-1806 

John  A.  Norris 1866-1869 

William  D.  Henkle 1869-1871 

Thomas  W.  Harvey. . .  .1871-1875 

Charles  S.  Smart 1875-1878 

J.  J.  Burns 1878-1881 

D.  F.  DeWolf 1881-1884 

LeRoy  D.  Brown 1884-1887 

Eli  T.  Tappan 1887-1888 

John  Hancock 1888-1891 

Charles  C  Miller 1891-1892 

O.  T.  Corson 1892-1898 

Of  the  preceding  list  only  six  are 
living,  and  only  two  served  longer 
than  one  term.  Commissioner 
Smythe  served  two  full  terms,  six 
years  in  all,  and  Commissioner  Cor- 
son served  six  years  by  election  and 
three  months  by  appointment  to  fill 
the  unexpired  year  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Commissioner 
Miller.  

NORTH  EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

[REPORTED  BY  W.  H.  KIRK.] 

The  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  third  and 
last  meeting  of  the  school  year  1897- 
98  in  Oberlin  on  May  28.  The 
meeting  was  not  as  largely  attended 
as  some  but  made  up  for  this  in  its 
earnest  enthusiasm  and  inspiring 
interest. 


Prof.  A.  A.  Wright,  acting  Presi- 
dent of  Oberlin  College,  extended 
a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  college 
and  public  schools  and  offered  the 
freedom  oi  the  town,  and  especially 
the  college  buildings.  He  referred 
to  the  founding  of  Oberlin  College 
and  said  that  the  first  preparation 
for  this  meeting  was  made  over 
sixty  years  ago,  when  a  small  com- 
pany of  men  set  up  their  tents  under 
the  now  historic  elm  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  college,  now  the 
pride  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
in  his  usual  happy  manner  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  visiting 
teachers.  Among  other  things  he 
said  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  get  broader  ideas  of  our  profes- 
sion and  greater  professional  enthu- 
siasm. 

Prin.  Lee  R.  Knight,  of  Akron, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, introduced  the  incoming  Pres- 
ident, Supt.  R  H.  Kinnison,  of 
Wellington.  Supt.  Kinnison  in 
his  inaugural  address  spoke  most 
especially  of  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion and  to  what  extent  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  study  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result.  He  made  a 
protest  against  somo  of  the  modern 
so-called  "junketing"  methods  of 
studying  history  and  geography 
and  insisted  that  the  text-book 
should  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
work. 

Pres.  Thwing's  address  on  "Ed- 
ucational  Values"   was   truly   the 
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masterpiece  of  the  entire  program. 
He  spoke  of  the  value  educationally 
of  mathematics,  science,  language, 
literature,  history  and  psychology, 
and  showed  how  each  one  entered 
into  the  "warp  and  woof"  of  educa- 
tional life.  The  inspiring  and  up- 
lifting character  of  the  aaciress  was 
such  as  to  make  an  intelligent  re- 
sume almost  impossible. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Thwing's  ad- 
dress, Supt.  Thomas,  of  Akron, 
said  that  he  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  address  of  Dr.  Thwing 
that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  have 
it  in  form  so  that  he  might  give  it 
careful  study.  He  moved  that  it  be 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  Dr. 
Thwing  be  asked  to  furnish  the 
manuscript  of  his  excellent  address 
for  publication.  Dr.  Thwing  then 
-stated  that  there  was  no  manuscript 
and  that  the  only  way  he  could  re- 
produce the  speech  was  to  have 
again  the  inspiration  of  such  an  au- 
dience. 

In  the  afternoon  a  class  exercise 
in  Nature  Study  was  conducted  in 
a  very  pleasing  way  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine Burgner,  of  the  Oberlin  Pub- 
lic Schools.  A  bright  young  class 
was  brought  in  and  by  a  series  of 
questions  the  story  of  the  "Historic 
Elm,"  which  stands  in  the  corner 
of  the  college  campus,  was  told,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  form,  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  elm  trees  in  gen- 
eral were  brought  out.  The  elm 
was  also  compared  with  some  other 
varieties  of  trees. 


Professor  James  Monroe,  in 
cnarge  of  the  Chair  of  International 
Law  in  Oberlin  College,  and  who 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
Congress,  was  especially  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  timely  topic, 
"Some  Advanced  Doctrines  of  In- 
ternational Law  Relating  to  War." 
Prof.  Monroe's  paper  was  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive  and  gave 
his  audience  a  clear  and  accurate 
idea  of  his  subject.  He  claimed 
that  in  all  disputes  arbitration 
should  take  the  place  of  war  and 
mourned  that  the  recent  troubles 
could  not  have  been  settled  in  that 
way.  He  cited  instances  in  our 
history  when  serious  complications 
had  been  peacefully  and  satisfacto- 
rily settled.  He  lauded  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  refus- 
ing to  resort  to  privateering  against 
the  Spanish  merchant  vessels.  He 
maintained  that  all  appeals  to  pri- 
vate greed  should  be  abolished 
from  all  naval  and  military  transac- 
tions. He  advocated  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  prize  system  and  in  its 
place  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  all 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program 
was  furnished  by  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  of  Oberlin  College.  It 
was,  of  course,  of  a  higfh  order  and 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
teachers.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing selections: 

Organ  solo  by  Prof.  Andrews, 
vocal  solo  by  Mr.  John  P.  Scott,  a 
chorus   of  seventy   voices,    led   by 
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Prof.  A.  S.  Kimball,  and  a  selection 
from  the  Conservatory  String-  Quar- 
tette. 

A  committee  on  resolutions, 
wnicn  had  been  appointed  earlier 
in  the  day,  consisting  of  Supt. 
Waid,  of  Lorain;  Supt.  Frederick, 
of  Lakewood,  and  Prin.  Rood,  of 
Akron,  made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  considers  this 
meeting  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  E.  O.  T.  A. 
ihe  day  has  brought  to  us  great 
things  and  rare,  in  thought  and  in- 
spiration. As  usual  Oberlin's  wel- 
come has  been  royal — good  cheer, 
happy  greetings,  generous  hospi- 
tality. The  program  brought  de- 
h'ght  and  helpful  instruction.  Mu- 
sic, lesson  and  lectures  were  of  the 
best;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
association  be  and  hereby  are  ex* 
tended  to  the  good  people  of  Ober- 
lin  for  their  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality; to  tlie  musicians  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  the  speakers  for 
the  intellectual  feast  which  distin- 
.  guished  this  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  meetings  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  a  rec- 
ommendation be  made  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee  to  hold  the  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  association  in 
Qeveland,  as  its  central  location 
makes  it  more  convenient  for  the 
larger  number  of  teachers  in  north- 
eastern Ohio. 


It  was  also  moved  and  carried, 
that  the  N.  E.  O.  T.  A.  recommend 
to  the  State  Executive  Committee 
that  at  least  two  days  of  general 
session  be  held,  in  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state  may  gather,  instead 
of  the  sectional  meetings  as  here- 
tofore.     

HAMPTON  BENNETT. 

Hampton  Bennett  was  born  in 
Union  county,  Indiana,  February 
2,  1832,  and  passed  away  at  his* 
home  in  Carlisle,  O.,  June  5,  1898, 
being  66  years,  4  months  and  3 
days  old. 

His  paternal  ancestor  was  an 
Englishman  who  exhausted  a  for- 
tune in  supporting  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  as  a  result,  he,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  others,  was  sold  into 
slavery  in  Virginia.  The  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  moved  in 
a  cart  from  his  native  state  Virginia 
to  Indiana,  then  a  new  state,  where 
he  became  a  large  land  owner  in 
Harrison  township.  Union  county. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
Hampton  Bennett  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  He  then  determined 
to  obtain  an  education,  and  the  re- 
markable will  power  that  character- 
ized his  after  life  overcame  what- 
ever obstacles  there  may  have  been 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his 
desire.  From  the  district  school, 
he  went  to  Haughton's  academy  or 
nigh  school  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  which 
was  famous  for  the  enthusiasm  and 
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training  given  its  pupils,  ne  next 
came  to  Ohio  to  attend  Antioch 
College,  then  in  her  palmiest  days, 
and  presided  over  by  America's 
greatest  teacher,  Horace  Mann. 
The  sterling  integrity  and  honesty 
of  this  modern  Socrates  was  always 
and  ever  Mr.  Bennett's  ideal  of 
manhood  and  his  model.  He  re- 
mained at  Antioch  about  four  years 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  schools 
at  Germantown,  O.,  and  while 
principal  there  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  and  his  patriotic  spirit  led  him 
to  enlist. 

He  was  detailed  to  the  signal 
service,  where  he  served  four  years, 
a  part  ol  which  time  he  was  under 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  and  was  prejK 
ent  when  the  famous  Gen.  McPher- 
sin  lost  his  life  in  the  furious  on- 
slaught made  by  Hood  at  Atlanta, 
his  flag  catching  in  a  tree  detained 
him  for  a  little  while  and  thus  saved 
him  from  the  fate  of  McPherson. 

In  1862  he  married  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Fanz,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
Germantown  pupils.  To  them  were 
born  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
survive  him,  the  mother  having 
died,  probably,  twenty  years  ago. 

After  returning  from  the  army, 
ne  again  had  charge  of  the  Ger- 
mantown schools  for  a  short  time. 
From  1866  to  1895— twenty-nine 
years — he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Franklin  schools,  though  he  was 
never  a  resident  of  the  town^  hav- 
ing moved  to  Carlisle,  a  village  two 


miles  distant,  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  he  built  the 
comfortable  home  in  which  he 
closed  his  earthly  career. 

He  was  county  examiner  in  War- 
ren county  for  thirty  years,  twenty 
years  of  which  he  was  president  of 
the  board. 

In  the  death  of  our  friend,  this 
county  has  lost  a  very  strong  char- 
acter; surely  no  other  man  has  ever 
lived  in  this  community  who  has 
left  such  an  impression  on  so  many 
minds.  While  superintendent  here 
he  graduated  fifty-five  young  men 
and  ninety-nine  young  ladies,  and 
taug^ht  two  entire  generations  who 
were  of  school  age.  For  twenty- 
nine  years  the  eyes  of  all  the  school 
children,  and  for  a  longer  period 
the  teachers  of  the  county  looked 
up  to  him;  and  such  was  the  force 
of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  manner  of  his 
speech,  that  no  one  who  was  in  the 
least  impressible  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed  by  him. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  a  man  very  just, 
with  a  tender  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others;  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  very  strong  convictions,  and 
because  of  these  convictions  and  the 
strength  of  his  character,  he  had  by 
the  very  force  of  these  to  assert 
himself  with  determination  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  a  question,  and 
had  little  patience  with  those  who 
compromised  for  either  place  or  po- 
sition.    However  he  considered  the 
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temperaments,  dispositions  and  en- 
vironments of  men  sufficiently  well 
to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  just  con- 
clusions as  to  their  motives. 

He  was  an  active  and  practical 
humanitarian,  very  fond  of  dumb 
animals,  and  a  lover  of  rural  life 
and  scenes. 

In  the  educational  field  in  which 
he  labored,  he  was  as  the  strong 
and  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest.  While 
open  to  conviction,  no  storm  of  op- 
position moved  him.  He  strongly 
advocated  that  the  teacher's  habits 
should  be  worthy  examples  for  nis 
pupils;  and  his  well  known  attitude 
upon  narcotics  entitles  him,  as  we 
believe,  to  be  called  the  Anti-To- 
bacco Champion  of  the  state.  In 
Warren  county,  each  male  applicant 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  is  asked, 
"Do  you  use  tobacco?"  And  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  the  question  is 
necessary  if  a  certificate  is  issued. 

His  charity,  admonitions  and 
timely  counsel  were  extended  to 
those  whom  he  believed  he  might 
help,  and  nothing  pained  him  more 
than  to  have  his  confidence  be- 
trayed— ^a  thing  which  rarely  hap- 
pened. His  code  of  professional 
ethics  was  above  reproach,  though 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  de- 
fending his  own  rights  or  protect- 
ing the  professional  courtesies  due 
another. 

His  resignation  was  tendered  here 
three  years  ago,  at  which  time  the 
writer  became   his   successor,    and 


from  that  hour  until  his  death, 
everything  that  he  could  possibly  do 
to  make  the  work  agreeable  and 
successful,  was  done.  After  one 
year  of  retired  life  he  desired  to 
teach  again,  and  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  schools  at  King's 
Mills,  this  county.  Last  holida>s 
his  sad  and  worn  face  foretold  the 
destruction  at  work  upon  his  once 
strong  physique.  In  harmony  with 
his  course  through  life,  he  said,  "In 
justice  to  both  myself  and  pupils,  I 
will  quit  teaching  at  the  close  of  this 
year's  work."  His  school  closed 
Friday,  May  27,  with  the  crowding 
cares  upon  such  occasions,  making 
great  inroads  upon  his  shattered 
physical  condition;  with  marvelous 
self-control,  he  performed  his  du- 
ties at  the  county  examination  on 
Saturday,  signing  the  Boxwell  di- 
plomas and  attending  even  to  the 
minor  details  of  his  office.  On 
Tuesday  he  consulted  specialists  in 
Cincinnati  concerning  his  failing 
health  and  then  returned  home  to 
die  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

To  his  friend  Rev.  Qayton,  to 
whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
data,  he  said  a  short  time  ago,  "My 
school  will  be  out  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  shall  never  teach  again.  I  find 
that  I  am  failing.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  live  long,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence.    I  feel  my  work  is  done." 

So  after  a  long  voyage,  during 
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training  given  its  pupils,     iie  next 
came  to   Ohio  to   attend  Antioch 
College,  then  in  her  palmiest  days, 
and    presided    over   by    Ameri^ 
greatest    teacher,    Horace 
The  sterling  integrity  an 
of  this  modern  SocrateF  -  ;»i' 

and   ever    Mr.    Benr  .  "^/ 

manhood  and  his  ^^^ 

mained  at  Antior  '^^  ^^  f*'*'^^ 

and  then  took  r         j^'    ,tef^\iie  ^^^^ 
at    Germantr         'l^'^i'^^^^i^ d 
principal  tb         r^'-^ST^^ 
out  and  h        ;-p;£.'f,f,efor- 

'°"-'"  '^^^'^'^ 

j^nce  for  the 
%^        ,P:tr>j;%io ranks  fifth. 


He 


serv'         /' '  „  in 


10  Washington  at  least 
^^^^foS  3"^  reclaim  the  pen- 
^(fOO  ^  ^g  Qjice  more  assume 
/i''*"^*  ^5ition  which  our  geograph- 
th^t  ^^gj-jjQn,  our  resources,  our 
j^^  j^tion,  our  reputation  and  our 
P^^  -  tional  advancement  entitle  us 
^    hold  among  the  States  of  the 

jslext  year  the  association  will 
visit  OUT  own  State  at  Columbus. 
I>et  us  go  to  Washington  in  such 
force  that  they  will  be  convinced 
that  they  have  chosen  an  educa* 
tional  storm  center  for  their  winter 
meeting  and  will  feel  bound  to  give 
us  a  large  attendance  in  return. 

The   program   promises   one   of 


miles  6*  ^'^s  ever  offered  the 

Tv  .'.f^^blic,  the  trip  offers 

*  -"jjiost  delightful  outings 


-:-^ 


.r  ^^'"^^  enjoyed  at  so  small  an 
/>'^^^,  and  the  city  of  Washing- 
lifers  a  thousand  attractions 


Ij^t  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any 
^^ler  city  on  the  continent. 

We  trust  that  the  combination 
will  prove  irresistible  to  thousands 
of  Oiilo  teachers. 

Join  the  procession  and  on  to 
Washington. 

F.  B.  Dyer. 


FIELD  NOTES. 


— The  Mercer  County  Boxwell 
Commencement  was  held  at  Celina, 
June  11.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  applicants,  one  hundred 
and  nine,  representing  thirteen  dff- 
ferent  townships,  were  successful 
and  received  diplomas.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Hon.  T.  J. 
Godfrey. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Smith,  of  Higgins- 
port,  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  another  year. 

— Principal  J.  F.  Smith,  of  the 
Findlay  high  school,  a  member  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Transportation  Com- 
mittee for  Ohio,  recently  made  a 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  written  just  after 
his  return,  he  says:  "Well,  I  have 
been  to  Washington,  and  have  had 
a  most  delightful  time.  Your  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  Hotel 
Normandie  people  at  once  secured 
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^ir  earnest  endeavor  to  make  my 

'  a  very  pleasant  one.    Hotel 

mandie  is  all  right  and  Ohio 

^rs,  who  put  up  there,  will  be 

-.ually  well  cared  for." 

— Supt.  G.  W.  Witham,  of  Mil- 
ford,  has  been  re-elected  for  his 
tenth  year. 

— ^James  H.  Bamett,  who  has 
been  principal  of  the  Columbus 
Grove  high  school  for  five  years, 
has  been  re-elected  for  another 
year. 

—  J.  W.  Millette  has  been 
re-elected  for  the  fourth  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  New  Carlisle 
schools. 

— ^Jno.  Cronin  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington schools,  with  H.  H.  Maddux 
as  first  assistant. 

— A.  L.  Qark  has  been  employed 
for  three  years  as  superintendent  of 
tne  schools  at  Mt.  Carmel  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary. 

— W.  H.  Maurer,  who  nas  been 
principal  of  the  Salem  high  school 
for  several  years,  has  been  elected 
to  a  similar  position  at  Steubenville. 
His  successor  at  Salem  is  Jesse  H. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  an  assistant 
in  the  high  school  for  the  past  year, 
and  who  was  promoted  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  without  his  making  appli- 
cation for  the  position. 

— Ew  C,  Hedrick,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Baltimore, 


O.,  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  for 
another  year.  His  graduating  class 
this  year  numbered  three  young 
men  and  six  young  women.  He 
also  built  up  a  library  of  about  two 
hundred  volumes. 

— ^J.  W.  Scott  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  superintendent  of  the 
Loudonville  schools,  to  which  po- 
sition he  was  re-elected  for  two 
years,  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  that  town 
for  eight  years,  the  last  five  as  su- 
perintendent. For  some  time  his 
health  has  not  been  good,  and  it  is 
his  purpose  to  spend  the  coming 
year  in  travel.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  will  be  the  first  objec- 
tive point.  It  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  all  his  many  friends  that  he  may 
completely  regain  his  health  and 
thus  be  enabled  in  another  year  to- 
taxe  up  again  the  work  of  his  chosen 
profession,  for  which  he  is  so  ad- 
mirably fitted. 

—  Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  of  West 
Jeirerson,  has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  another  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  schools  a  very  success- 
ful educational  exhibit  was  held. 

— Supt.  C  L.  Boyer,  of  Logan,, 
has  just  finished  a  very  successful 
year's  work,  and  has  been  unani- 
mously re-elected  for  two  more 
years  with  an  annual  increase  of 
f 200  in  his  salary. 

— Supt.  O.  W.  Kurtz,  of  Minerva, 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  have  all 
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been  unanimously  re-elected  for  an- 
other year. 

— Supt.  S  T.  Dial,  of  Lockland, 
has  been  re-elected  for  three  years 
at  an  annual  salary  of  f  1,800. 

— The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
has  been  conferred  upon  W.  H. 
Meek,  of  the  Steele  nigh  school, 
Dayton,  by  the  trustees  of  Miami 
University. 

—Supt.  I.  W.  Stahl,  of  Rockford, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ella 
Raudabaugh,  of  Celina.  The 
JViONTHLY  extends  congratulations. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon,  of 
Middletown,  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  for  two  years  with  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  f  300. 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Eaton, 
has  been  called  to  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Van  Wert  with  a  two  years' 
election  at  a  salary  of  fl,700  for 
first  year,  and  fl,800  for  second 
year.  He  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Painesville  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  previously  to  ac- 
cept the  better  offer  at  Van  Wert. 
He  is  certainly  to  oe  congratulated 
on  his  well  merited  recognition  in 
being  elected  to  two  such  good  po- 
sitions within  such  a  short  time. 

— The  Educational  Press  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  of  which  the 
iViONTHLY  is  a  charter  member,  will 
hold  several  sessions  in  connection 
with  the  N.  JL.  A.  at  Washington. 
John    MacDonald,    editor    of    the 


Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation, has  provided  a  very  inter- 
esting program,  and  a  profitable 
meeting  is  expected. 

— Commencements :  Coshocton, 
fourteen  graduates;  Wooster,  sev- 
enty-two; Bristolville,  six;  Medina, 
twenty-seven ;  Wellington,  four- 
teen; Anna,  three;  Greenwich, 
three;  Troy,  thirteen;  Norwalk, 
twenty-four;  Oak  Harbor,  eigh- 
teen; Logan,  twenty;  Cincinnati — 
Hughes,  eighty-seven;  Woodward, 
ninety-one;  Walnut  Hills,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five;  Bellevue,  fif- 
teen; Monroeville,  thirteen;  Ath- 
ens, fourteen;  Lockland,  nine;  New- 
ark, thirty-seven;  Pataskala,  six; 
Galion,  thirty-three;  Put-in-Bay, 
seven;  Bucyrus,  nineteen;  Lorain, 
sixteen;  Minerva,  eighteen;  Hud- 
son, eleven;  Granville,  fifteen;  Mas- 
sillon,  thirty-two;  Glenville,  eight; 
Columbus,  Central  High  School, 
ninety-one;  North  High  School, 
fifty-two;  East  High  School,  twen- 
ty-nine. 

— The  ninth  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Technical  School  of 
Cincinnati  was  held  at  the  Odeon, 
June  10.  The  class,  which  was  the 
largest  yet  graduated  from  the 
school,  was  composed  of  twenty- 
nine  members,  three  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  exercises.  The  program 
was  in  charge  of  Hon.  M.  E.  Ingalls, 
whose  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school  has  had  much  to  do 
with  its  success.    The  address  was 
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delivered  by   the  school   commis- 
sioner. 

— ^We  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf, 
June  7.  Among  the  many  excel- 
lent and  progressive  changes  made 
in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Supt.  J.  W.  Jones, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  help- 
ful is  the  addition  to  the  course  of 
study  of  a  number  of  high  school 
branches.  Six  young  men  and  wo- 
men graduated  on  this  occasion 
whose  work  and  worth  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  school. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  an  invita- 
tion from  .the  Senior  Class  of  the 
Nevada  State  Normal  School  to  at- 
tend their  commencement,  for 
which  courtesy  thanks  are  due 
Thomas  PoUok  Brown,  who  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Hon.  LeRoy  D. 
Brown,  and  a  member  of  the  class. 
The  name  calls  to  mind  many  grate- 
ful remembrances  of  kind  acts  per- 
formed for  us  in  our  earliest  expe- 
riences as  a  teacher  by  Thomas 
PoUok,  and  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  both 
now  numbered  with  the  dead.  On 
behalf  of  many  Ohio  teachers  who 
knew  and  prized  them  both  as 
friends,  we  extend  to  "Tom."  our 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  a  life  of  success  and  use- 
fulness. 

— S.  E.  Pearson  has  been  re- 
elected superintendent  of  schools 
at  Anna  at  an  increased  salary. 


— ^At  the  Montgomery  County 
Boxwell  Cdmmencement,  held  at 
Dayton,  June  14,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  four  graduates,  repre- 
senting twelve  different  townships. 
On  the  program  each  township  was 
represented.  The  class  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Mar- 
tin, and  the  diplomas  were  presented 
by  W.  S.  Mundhenk,  president  of 
the  county  board  of  examiners. 

— Monroe  county  graduated  a 
large  class  of  Boxwell  pupils  at 
Woodsfield,  June  8.  Introductory 
remarks  were  made  by  County  Ex- 
aminer P.  W.  Hannahs,  of  Bealls- 
ville,  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner made  the  talk  to  the  class 
and  the  people,  and  the  diplomas 
were  presented  by  J.  M.  Goddard, 
also  a  member  of  the  county  board 
of  examiners. 

—Supt.  R.  H.  Kinnison,  of  Well- 
ington, has  been  re-elected  for  an- 
other year. 

— C.  S.  Hoskinson,  of  the  Zanes- 
ville  high  school,  was  married  June 
23  to  Miss  Carrie  Grace  Lee,  of 
that  city.  His  many  teacher  friends 
extend  their  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 

— Supt.  W.  E.  Lumley,  a  former 
Ohio  teacher,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  schools  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  been  re- 
elected for  another  year.  Pulaski 
is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  state, 
with  a  corps  of  eighteen  teachers, 
and  an  enrollment  of  nine  hundred 
pupils.     Supt.   Lumley  will   spend 
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the  greater  part  of  the  summer  ^*n 
institute  work  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  but  hopes  to  get  off  for 
a  few  days  to  visit  Ohio  friends. 

— H.  R  McVay,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Somer- 
set for  five  years,  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  Wash- 
ington C.  H. 

— Prof.  Edgar  E.  Brandon,  A. 
M.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
French  Language  and  Literature 
at  Miami  University.  Prof.  Bran- 
don graduated  in  the  class  of  1888 
at  Ann  Arbor  with  A.  B  degree. 
He  then  taught  Latin  in  Michigan 
high  schools  for  four  years,  after 
which  he  studied  in  Paris  for  two 
years.  He  was  in  1895  appointed 
instructor  in  French  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  In  1896,  as  Fel- 
low at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
he  was  a  student  of  Old  French  and 
Italian  and  received  the  Master's 
degree.  In  1897  he  was,  for  a  sec- 
ond time,  appointed  assistant  in 
French  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  has  proved  his  ability  as 
a  teacher  and  his  attainments  in 
scholarship.  He  has  accepted  the 
election  at  Miami  and  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Paris. 

Alfred  H.  Upham,  A.  B.  (Miami, 
1897),  has  been  appointed  a  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  prepara- 
tory classes  at  Miami  for  the  next 
year.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
taught  the  college  classes  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof.  Langsdorf.     His  suc- 


cess was  excellent  in  his  work.  He 
was  a  graduate  at  Eaton,  Ohio, 
high  school  in  1893,  under  the  su- 
perintendency of  J.  P.  Sharkey, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  has  chosen  teaching  as  his  pro- 
fession and  gives  promise  of  great 
usefulness. 

— ^W.  A.  Hiscox,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Washing- 
tonville  for  six  years,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  at  Grafton. 
E.  S.  Freed  succeeds  him  at  Wash- 
ingtonville. 

— Supt.  T.  A.  Edwards,  of  the  O. 
S.  &  S.  O.  Home,  Xenia,  has  just 
closed  a  very  successful  year's 
work  in  the  schools  of  that  institu^ 
tion.  At  the  commencement  held 
June  15,  the  high  school  depart- 
ment graduated  twenty-five ;  the  de- 
partment of  domestic  economy, 
twelve,  and  the  school  of  steno- 
graphy, nineteen. 

— W.  W.  Chalmers,  who  has  hatl 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  for  several  years, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency of  the  Toledo  schools  for  a 
term  of  two  years  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  f3,500.  Supt.  Chalmers  is 
well  equipped  in  every  way  for  the 
work,  and  he  will  no  doubt  give  to 
the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Toledo 
a  vigorous  and  successful  school 
administration. 

J.  I.  Ward,  who  has  been  do- 
ing such  excellent  work  for  the  past 
year  as  superintendent  of  the  ward 
schools,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
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principalship  of  the  Jefferson 
school,  which  will  be  made  a  central 
grammar  school  the  coming  year, 
at  a  salary  of  |1,800. 

Principal  C.  G.  Ballou  remains 
at  the  head  of  the  high  school  and 
on  his  recommendation  eight  new 
teachers  have  been  added  to  the 
corps  for  the  coming  year. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
at  its  meeting  held  in  Chattanooga, 
February  22-24,  1898.  It  is  a  val- 
uable document,  and  Secretary 
Shepard  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  early  appearance. 

— N.  H.  Stull,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Spencerville 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  who  was 
re-elected  for  another  year  at  an  in- 
creased salary,  has  accepted  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Germantown  at  a 
salary  of  »1,000.  Supt.  Stull  has 
served  two  terms  as  county  exam- 
iner in  Allen  county. 

— Supt.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima, 
has  been  unanimously  re-elected 
for  two  years. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  of  East 
Cleveland,  has  closed  his  seventh 
year,  and  has  been  re-elected  for 
two  years  more. 

—Supt.  W.  B.  Randolph,  of  Hud- 
son, has  been  unanimously  re- 
elected for  two  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  |950 — an  increase  of  flOO. 

— ^J.  E.  Gibbins,  a  teacher  and  su- 
perintendent of  long  and  successful 


experience,  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  at  Eaton. 

— On  June  17,  the  Columbus 
City  Normal  School  graduated  a 
class  of  twenty-three  young  wo- 
men. Eleven  of  the  number  have 
taken  the  course  of  one  and  one- 
half  years  now  required,  four  have 
had  three  or  more  years'  experi- 
ence as  teachers,  and  eight  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Pfeiffer  of  Canal 
Dover  has  been  reelected  for  an- 
other year.  His  high  school  prin- 
cipal, F.  P.  Geiger,  has  also  been 
reelected  at  an  increased  salary. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Mon- 
roeville  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
and  who  goes  to  New  London  a:s 
superintendent  the  coming  year, 
was  kindly  remembered  at  the  com- 
mencement, by  both  his  corps  of 
teachers  and  the  class  of  1898,  with 
a  beautiful  present  from  each. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  of  Marys- 
ville  who  has  so  faithfully  served 
the  schools  of  that  town  for  twenty- 
two  years,  has  been  called  to  the 
superintendency  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  at  a  salary  of  f  2200.  We 
are  sorry  to  lose  Brother  Cole  from 
Ohio,  but  congratulate  West  Vir- 
ginia on  her  good  fortune. 

—  Just  as  we  go  to  press 
we  learn  from  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Sandusky  Register  that  Supt.  E. 
J.  Shives  of  tliat  city  who  had  been 
reelected  to  the  position  which  he 
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has  filled  with  such  excellent  satis- 
faction to  all,  for  the  past  six  years, 
will  leave  in  a  short  time  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  East 
End  Schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  at  a 
larger  salary  than  he  has  been  re- 
ceiving in  Sandusky. 

—  Principal  H.  M.  Linn  of  the 
Sandusky  high  school  has  just  fin- 
ished a  very  successful  year's  work, 
and  has  been  reelected  for  another 
year  with  an  increase  in  salary  of 
1100.     

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

American  Book  Co.,   Cincinnati, 

The  Rational  Spelling  Book. — 
Part  I— By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  Editor 
of  the  Forum.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  book  are : 

1.  The  careful  grading. 

2 .  The  precedence  given  to  com- 
mon words. 

3.  The  small  number  of  words 
as  compared  with  the  ground  cov- 
ered. 

4.  Drills  by  means  of  constant 
reviews. 

A.  S.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.: 

Drill  Book  in  Dictionary  Work. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Metcalf  and 
Charles  De  Garmo. 


emies.     By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A. 
M.     Mailing  price — $1,10. 

New  School  Algebra.  By  same 
author.     Mailing  price — $1.25. 

A  Text  Book  on  Physics.  By 
G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  and  G. 
A.  Hill,  A,  M.  Mailing  price  — 
$1.25. 

The  Mason  School  Music  Course 
—Book  One — .  By  Luther  Whitney 
Mason,  Fred  H.  Butterfield,  and 
Osbourne  McConathy.  Mailing 
price — 30c. 

W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.: 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish. To  be  used  as  first  lessons  in 
grammar  and  composition. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 
An  Advanced  Arithmetic  for  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  acad- 


The  July  Century  will  open  with 
a  story  of  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
entitled,  "By  Order  of  the  Ad- 
miral," by  Winston  Churchill,  au- 
thor of  "The  Celebrity."  It  will 
be  fully  illustrated  by  Clinedinst. 
Another  story  which  The  Century 
has  in  hand  for  immediate  publica- 
tion is  a  Spanish-American  tale 
by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield, 
whose  book,  "Where  the  Trade 
Wind  Blows,"  has  recently  attracted 
attention. 

The  Century  Magazine  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  present  war,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  its  famous  "Battles  and 
leaders  of  the  Civil  War."  The 
series  will  be  entitled,  ' '  Battles  and 
Leaders,  Places  and  Problems  of 
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the  Spanish-American  War,"  and  a 
number  of  important  articles  are 
already  promised  for  it. 


There  are  many  seasonable  feat-  • 
ures  in  the  July  number  of  St, 
Nicholas.  All  boys  and  girls  will  be 
interested  in  "Some  Ships  of  Our 
Navy,"  a  series  of  fifteen  pictures 
of  representative  American  war  ves- 
sels, reproduced  from  photographs. 
Lieutenant  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S. 
N.,  describes  the  "Ceremonies  and 
Etiquette  of  a  Man-of-War,"  show- 
ing the  honor  with  which  distin- 
quished  visitors  are  received  on 
board,  the  different  kinds  of  salutes, 
etc.  In  "The  Stamp-Act  Box/^ 
David  Walker  Woods,  Jr.,  tells  of 
the  part  that  unpopular  and  unjust 
taxes  have  had  in  causing  two 
American  wars.  He  also  describes 
a  treasured  possession  of  his  family, 
the  quaint  old  box  in  which  the 
Stamp-Act  of  1765  was  brought  to 
this  country.  H.  A.  Ogden,  the  ar- 
tist, writes  of  "A  Great  Republican 
at  Court,"  giving  incidents  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  embassy  to 
France.  The  artist-author  furnishes 
a  number  of  illustrations  for  the 
article.  "  'Capt.  Crackers'  and  the 
Monitor"  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy's 
pranks  in  the  Navy  Yard,  told  by 
EUiott  McConnell.  St.  Nicholas's 
class  in  geography  is  given  a  new 
lesson  in  "Uncle  Sam's  'Farm'  in 
anada,"  by  C  W.  P.  Banks.  It 
will  surprise  many  people  to  learn 
that  America  owns  a  large  section 
of  country,  north  of  its  main  bound- 
ary and  adjoining  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Its  ownership  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  information  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners  who  drew  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries.  Mary  E.  Starbuck  writes 
of    "T^e    Vanes    of    Nantucket,'' 


quaint  devices  that  take  all  sorts  of 
odd  shapes.  "The  Treasure  at  the 
End  of  the  Rainbow,"  by  A.  E. 
Bonser,  is  an  old-fashioned  fairy- 
tale full  of  surprising  adventures. 
"Tim:  A  Parrot  Story,"  is  the  ac- 
count of  a  very  clever  bird  owned 
by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Boner.  Frank 
R.  Stockton  ends  his  series,  "The 
Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our 
Coast,"  with  the  typical  career  of 
Captain  Kidd.  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
serial,  "Two  Biddicut  Boys,"  is  also 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  There  are 
many  verses  and  jingles,  and  the 
usual  profusion  of  pictures. 


The  July  Century  opens  with  a 
story  of  the  times,  "By  Order  of  the 
Admiral,"  by  Winston  Churchill, 
author  of  "The  Celebrity."  This 
deals  with  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion and  is  full  of  romance.  It  is 
illustrated  by  B.  West  Clinedinst. 
There  are  two  articles  on  "Confed- 
erate Commerce-Destroyers."  Col- 
onel John  Taylor  Wood,  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  tells  of  "The 
Tallahassee's  Dash  into  New  York 
Waters,"  while  G.  Terry  Sinclair 
describes  "The  Eventful  Cruise  of 
the  'Florida.'"  Stephen  Bonsai, 
late  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Madrid,  writes  of  "Holy  Week  in 
Seville,"  with  illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  Cornelia  Dearth,  in  "An 
Artistic  Treasure  from  Spain,"  de- 
scribes the  recovery  of  a  fine  an- 
tique bust  at  Elche,  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  which  accompanies 
the  article.  Poultney  Bigelow  gives 
a  resume  of  "Ten  Years  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,"  writing  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  his  reali- 
zations of  them.  A  drawing  by  the 
Emperor  accompanies  the  article. 
Henry   Eckford   briefly   considers 
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"Wilhelm  11.  as  Art  Patron,"  and  a 
photograph  shows  the  Emperor  in 
a  costume  of  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great  with  the  artist  Menzel. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  who 
went  to  Northern  Japan  in  1890 
-with  the  Amherst  eclipse  party,  con- 
tributes a  paper  entitled  "In  Aino- 
Land,"  in  which  she  describes  a 
wild,  hairy  race  almost  unknown 
to  the  Western  world.  In  the  series 
of  "Heroes  of  Peace,"  Herbert  D. 
Ward  writes  sympathetically  of 
"^Heroes  of  the  Deep,"  with  "The 
Author  of  'Quo  Vadis?'"  whose 
works  are  known  to  American  read- 
ers through  Mr.  Curtin's  transla- 
tions. James  Bryce  is  represented 
hy  a  highly  important  essay,  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  conception 
of  "Equality"  and  examines  how 
far  it  can  be  realized  politically, 
socially,  and  economically.  "Mod- 
ern Dutch  Painters"  are  apprecia- 
tively criticized  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
W.  Champney,  and  there  are  repro- 
ductions of  many  noted  pictures. 
A  story  of  Japan,  full  of  warmth  and 
color,  is  "Purple  Eyes,"  by  John 
Luther  Long,  whose  "Mme.  But- 
terfly" was  widely  talked  about. 
Timothy  Cole's  engravings  from 
Old  English  Masters  this  month  are 
from  Romney,  the  frontispiece 
"Lady  Derby"  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Cole's  engrav- 
ings.   

"Gladstone  more  than  any  other 
public  man  of  our  time,"  says  the 
July  Atlantic^  "needs  to  be  studied  ' 
with  a  sympathy,  passionate  but 
warm,  and  with  an  interest  impar- 
tially keen";  and  in  that  spirit  its 
opening  article  is  devoted  to  a  care- 


ful and  sympathetic  study  of  his 
rare  and  splendid  life  and  character, 
and  his  place  in  history. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
M.  P.,  the  foremost  foreign  ob- 
server and  critic  of  American  af- 
fairs, enters  an  earnest  plea  from 
the  British  standpoint  for  interna- 
tional friendship.  He  shows  the 
essential  unity  of  the  two  peoples, 
and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
of  late  years  they  have  been  insen- 
sibly drawing  nearer  to  each  other. 

James  K.  Hosmer  analyzes  the 
elements  involved  in  our  national 
history,  our  past  dependence  upon 
England,  our  present  independence 
of  her,  and  recognizes  a  state  of 
in/^dependence  as  now  existing 
which  should  unite  the  two  peoples 
as  one  in  effect  and  sympathy,  even 
if  not  in  the  formal  official  alliance 
advocated  by  Mr.  Olney. 

Henry  C.  Lea,  the  well-known 
historian  of  the  Inquisition,  contrib- 
utes The  Decadence  of  Spain,  a 
forcible  and  convincible  showing  of 
the  causes  which  have  made  the 
rule  of  Spain  bring  desolation  to  all 
her  colonies  and  at  last  war  and 
ruin  to  herself. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  the  dis- 
tinguished political  economist,  dis- 
cusses lucidly  the  present  monetary 
position,  points  out  the  errors  of 
finance  which  in  our  former  war 
brought  the  Treasury  to  temporary 
bankruptcy,  and  shows  the  dangers 
now  existing,  which  arise  chiefly 
from  the  power  of  the  Silver  Men 
in  the  Senate,  and  their  evident  de- 
termination to  take  advantage  of 
their  country's  need  to  push  their 
own  selfish  schemes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The  Department  was  called  to  order 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hotel  Victory 
on  Wednesday,  June  29,  1898,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  by  Principal  J.  P.  Cum- 
mins of  Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  audience  sang  the  Doxology  led 
by  Prof.  Gantvoort  of  Cincinnati,  after 
which  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  offered 
prayer.  Prof.  Gantvoon  again  directed 
the  audience  in  singing  "America"  and 
"Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of  Ohio." 

A  telegram  from  L.  W.  Day  was 
read,  regretting  his  absence  on  ac- 
count of  serious  illness. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller  of  Findlay,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department,  was  then  intro- 
duced, but  refused  to  deliver  his  in- 
augural until  "Old  Glory"  appeared  in 
the  hall.  This  was  an  occasion  for  an 
outburst  of  patriotism  and  while  the 
flag  was  procured  the  Department  sang 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner/' 

President  Zeller  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  upon  "Education  and 
the  State." 


The  subject  "Rural  Schools"  was 
then  discussed  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  "Consolidation",  by  Gordon  Max- 
well. 

2.  "Course  of  Study  and  Grading", 
by  J.  L.  Trisler  of  Hartwell  and  C.  L. 
Loos  of  Dayton. 

3.  "Special  Branches",  paper  by  I. 
C.  Guinther  of  Galion  followed  by  H. 
M.  Parker  of  Elyria. 

4.  "High  Schools",  by  J.  P.  Treat 
and  J.  W.  MacKinnon. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Audience  sang  "America"  and  "Hur- 
rah for  the  Schools  of  Ohio",  Prof. 
Gantvoort  leading. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  delivered  a 
very  excellent  address  on  "Social  and 
Civic  Ethics." 

Music  by  Prof.  Gantvoort  and  a  spe- 
cial choir  of  school  men. 

Principal  E.  W.  Wilkinson  of  Cin- 
cinnati opened  the  discussion  upon 
"High  School  Studies  in  the  Grammar 
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Grades."  A  very  warm  discussion  fol- 
lowed this  subject,  participated  in  by 
J.  W.  MacKinnon,  H.  C.  Minnich,  Dr. 
Findley  and  others,  in  which  "the  fir- 
ing continued  after  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted." 

Supt.  W.  W.  Ross  of  Fremont, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Necrol- 
ogy, reported  the  death  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  among  whom 
-was  Reuben  McMillan,  L.  D.  Brown 
and  Hampton  Bennett.  Many  mem- 
bers paid  tribute  to  the  departed. 

The  committee  on  nominations  re- 
ported as  follows:  —  H.  B.  Williams, 
President;    W.  D.  Clephane,  Secretary. 

These  gentlemen  were  elected,  after 
-which  the  Department  adjourned. 

J.   F.   Fenton,   Secretary. 

J.  W.  Zeller,  President. 


THURSDAY   MORNING. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay, 
June  so,  iHqH. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tioti  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M. 
by  the  chairman  of  the  state  executive 
Committee,  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Cincin- 
nati. "Gantvoort's  Goslins*',  a  male 
chorus  of  members  of  the  association, 
opened  the  exercises  of  the  morning 
With  a  song,  after  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Findley  led  in  prayer.  A  song  entitled 
*TIurrah  for  the  Schools  of  Ohio"  fol- 
lowed, the  words  of  which  were  com- 
posed by  W.  H.  Venable  and  the  music 
bj  A.  J.  Gantvoort.  Its  singing  cre- 
ated, at  several  times  throughout  the 
meeting,  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Cummins  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation its  president,  Hon.  O.  T.  Cor- 
son of  Columbus,  who  delivered  the  in- 
augural address. 

After  the  singing  of  America,  L.  H. 
Jones  of  Cleveland  made  an  address  on 


School  Discipline  in  Relation  to  Char- 
acter. 

A  song  by  the  male  chorus  followed. 

On  motion  of  F.  B.  Dyer  of  Madi- 
sonville,  a  message  of  greeting  was 
sent  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan  of 
Columbus,  the  following  message  was 
sent  to  Col.  W.  J.  White,  formerly  of 
Dayton,  now  in  service  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
"The  Teachers'  Association  in  conven- 
tion now  assembled,  sends  you  greet- 
ing and  good  wishes. 

'In  army  and  navy  our  quota  is  full. 
You  may  now  on   our  fighting  rely 

OI 
Our  fighting  superintendent  is  now  at 

the  front, 
'Hurrah  for  the  schools  of  Ohio.' " 

Dr.  Shawan  discussed  the  address  of 
Mr.  Jones. 

A  Cuban  war  song,  composed  by  N. 
L.  Clover  of  Akron,  was  then  sung  and 
resung,  when  again  the  association  en- 
thused itself  with  "Hurrah  for  the 
Schools  of  Ohio." 

J.  W.  Moore  of  Leetonia,  now  read  a 
paper  on  Physical  Culture. 

The  president  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees:  On  nominations, 
Samuel  Findley,  Akron;  J.  J.  Burns, 
Defiance;  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua:  H. 
M.  Parker.  Elyria;  M.  E.  Hard,  Bowl- 
ing Green.  On  resolutions:  A.  B. 
Johnson,  Avondale;  W.  McK.  Vance, 
Urbana;  C.  L.  Dickey,  Worthington. 
On  college  of  Ohio  Teachers:  S.  D. 
Sanor,  Cleveland;  S.  L.  Rose,  Hamil- 
ton;   J.  E.  Morris.  Alliance. 

J.  E.  Morris  of  Alliance  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation be  held  at  Columbus,  in  the 
holidays  of  1899.  On  motion  of  E.  B. 
Cox  of  Xenia  the  consideration  of  this 
question  was  deferred  to  a  later  ses- 
sion of  the  association. 


Minutes^ 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

The  evening  session  was  operted  by 
a  delightful,  brief  song  recital  given  by 
Miss  Holderman  of  Tiffin,  after  which 
Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  president  of  the 
Wooster  University,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address  on  the  ''Culture  of  the 
Emotions." 

FRIDAY    MORNING,   JULY   1. 

After  prayer  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Cham- 
berlain of  Marietta,  and  music,  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Williams  of  Delaware,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle^  was  in- 
troduced. She  called  on  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  J.  J.  Burns  of  Defiance, 
for  the  annual  report,  after  which  Mrs. 
Williams  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
growth  and  aims  of  the  circle. 

The  president  announced  that  a  syl- 
labus on  Geography,  prepared  by  the 
committee  on  geography,  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  would  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  On  motion  of  E.  B.  Cox  of 
Xenia,  the  executive  committee  was 
asked  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  were  incurred  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  syllabus.  The  executive 
committee  was  likewise  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  legislation,  C.  L.  Dickey,  as 
were  incurred  by  him  in  prosecuting 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  consideration  of  the  place  of 
holding  the  next  meeting  was  now 
taken  up.  Messrs.  Morris,  Zeller, 
Shawan,  Hartzler,  Cox,  Johnson  and 
Findley  took  part  in  the  discussion.  A 
vote  showed  Put-in- Bay  to  be  the  pref- 
erence as  to  place,  and  the  summer 
the  choice  as  to  the  time  of  holding  the 
next  meeting.  E.  A.  Jones  of  Massil- 
lon  made  a  motion,  which  prevailed, 
that  the  executive  committee  in  ar- 
ranging the  programme  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  requested  to  give  each  sec- 
tion a  place  on  the  general  programme. 


Dr.  Findley  reported  the  following 
from  the 

COMMITTEE    ON    NOMINATIONS: 

Committee  on  nominations  report  the 
following  officers  and  committees  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President  —  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 

Vice-Presidents  —  J.  W.  Moore,  Lee- 
tonia;  Miss  Bertha  Ruess,  Mansfield; 
Miss  Susan  Dillon,  Cleveland;  Miss 
Mary  E. '  Hall,  Piqua;  H.  L.  Frank, 
Fostoria;    J.  F.  Fenton,  Coshocton. 

Secretary  —  Solomon  Weimer,  Cleve- 
land. 

Treasurer— J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus. 

Board  of  Control  of  Reading  Circle 
—  J.  J.  Burns,  Defiance;  S.  T.  Dial, 
Lockland. 

Executive  Committee  —  E.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, Cincinnati;  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Oxford. 

Committee  on  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion —  C.  C.  Miller,  Lima;  E.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Barnesville. 

Committee  on  Publication  —  E.  D. 
Lyon,  Mansfield;  W.  McK.  Vance,  Ur- 
bana. 

Committee  on  Legislation  —  J.  W. 
Zeller,  Findlay;  W.  E.  Kershner,  Men- 
don;  J.  Reuben  Beachler,  Brookville; 
U.  D.  Clephane,  Mack. 

Committee  on  Necrology  —  W.  W. 
Ross,  Fremont;  Anna  E.  Logan,  West- 
wood. 

Committee  on  Ohio  College  of 
Teachers  —  A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale; 
J.  C.  Hartzler,  Newark;  E.  A.  Jones, 
Massillon;  W.  H.  Morgan,  Cincinnati; 
H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria. 

Committee     on     Relation     of     High 
School    to    College    —    E.    L.    Harris, 
Cleveland;    Abram   Brown,   Columbus. 
Signed  by 

Samuel    Findlky, 
J.  J.   Burns, 
H.  M.  Parker, 
C.  W.  Bennett, 
M.  E.  Hard. 

By  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  CO^IMITTKE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
through  its  chairman,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  this  the  fifty-first  Annual  Session  — 
held  at  the  "Victory"  Hotel,  Put-in- 
Bay  Island,  take  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  all 
the  railways  of  the  State  for  having 
granted  very  liberal  and  satisfactory' 
rates  and  excellent  service  to  all  our 
members,  and  likewise  to  the  boat  lines 
touching  at  this  Island,  for  similar 
favors. 

That  our  heartfelt  thanks  are  espe- 
cially due  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Vic- 
tory —  Messrs.  F.  T.  Peterson,  the 
Landlord,  and  T.  W.  McCreary,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  for  surely  "we  have  fared 
sumptuously  every  day"  and  cannot 
soon  forget  the  many  kind  courtesies 
which  have  been  so  freely  extended  to 
us  during  our  brief  sojourn  in  this 
delightful  resort,  unsurpassed  in  its 
roomy  accommodations. 

Our  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  an  excel- 
lent program,  wisely  conceived  and  suc- 
cessfully executed. 

And  we  are  more  than  thankful  to 
Messrs.  Ganlvoort  and  Glover  for  hav- 
ing shown  us  what  surely  we  did  not 


know  before,  that  "Goslings"  can  sing 
—  and  that  too,  delightfully:  that  by 
their  efforts,  sensible,  and  stirring  song 
has  been  made  for  the  first  time  a 
prominent  feature  of  at  our  annual 
meeting.  And  moreover  we  do  recom- 
mend to  all  managers  of  County  Insti- 
tutes in  the  State,  that  they  adopt  and 
put  upon  their  programs  this  grand 
Rallying  Sang  —  "The  Schools  of 
Ohio"  —  which  has  so  often  thrilled 
and  inspired  us,  and  the  echoes  of 
which  will,  it  may  be,  linger  in  these 
walls  until  we  come  again. 
Signed  by 

A.   B.   Johnson, 
W.    McK.   Vance, 
C.  L.  Dickey. 

After  the  transaction  of  general  busi- 
ness Dr.  J.  W.  Bashford,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  deliv- 
erad  an  address  on  The  Orient  and  the 
Occident. 

A  motion  prevailed  that  E.  A.  Jones 
of  Mas  sill  on  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Library  Association  which 
will  convene  at  Dayton  the  coming- 
winter. 

After  the  singing  of  the  doxology  the 
president  declared  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

E.   D.   Lyon,  Secretary, 

O.  T,  Corson,  Presideni. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE. 


Inauc^ural  Address  of  f.  W.  ZELLER,  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 


On  the  pages  of  the  closing  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  19th  century,  will 
be  written  with  double  emphasis  the 
declaration  so  often  made  by  our  fa- 
thers, that  general  intelligence  and 
virtue  are  essential  to  the  full  develop- 


ment, maintenance,  and  perpetuity  of 
our  Republican  institutions;  and  that 
"a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be 
a  free  people." 

On  the  pages  of  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  20th  century  will 
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be  recorded  the  statement  that  we  have, 
in  a  degree,  failed  in  the  development 
of  a  wise  and  intelligent  citizenship, 
and  that  the  State  must  do  more  in  the 
future  than  she  has  in  the  past  li^toUmg 
toward  a  more  vital  and  a  more  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge. 

That  the  State  in  her  relation  to  edu- 
cation has  not  kept  pace  with  our  mar- 
velous material  development  needs  no 
argument.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  not 
to  search  for  new  principles  or  new  the- 
ories, but  to  hold  to  the  old,  to  iterate 
and  reiterate  them,  and  to  give  them  a 
broader  and  more  effective  interpreta- 
tion and  development  by  wise  legisla- 
tion. 

We  must  ever  hold  to  the  old,  but 
wise  and  sacred  doctrine  that  ours  is 
a  government  based  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  many,  and  not  the  few, 
that  the  basis  of  our  institutions  is  the 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  loyalty  of 
our  whole  citizenship,  that  without  in- 
telligent and  upright  citizenship  we 
cannot  have  intelligent  and  just  laws, 
—  laws  that  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  a  great  and  progressive 
people,  that  wise  and  intelligent  citizen- 
ship leads  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  wise  laws  and  that  these 
in  their  turn  contribute  much  to  real 
and  permanent  social,  industrial,  and 
moral  progress. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
whole  Union  there  is  not  a  state  whose 
teachers  are  characterized  by  a  greater 
educational  zeal  and  professional  spirit 
than  ours,  none  superior  to  Ohio  in  the 
quality  and  devotion  of  its  teachers; 
but  I  am  humiliated  to  confess  that 
there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  inferior 
to  ours  in  its  educational  system  of 
rural  schools.  The  astounding  fact  is 
that  the  cause  and  source  of  this  weak- 
ness is  known  and  has  been  known  for 
years.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  so  often 
repeated.  Our  country  schools  in 
which    are    enrolled    half    of    all    our 


youth  are,  as  a  rule,  without  either  or- 
ganization, system,  or  supervision,  and 
heir  teachers  without  professional 
training;  and  without  even  the 
opportunity  of  professional  training. 
The  great  State  of  Ohio,  great 
in  her  natural  resources,  great  in 
the  quality  of  her  people,  great  in  her 
military  achievements,  great  in  her 
statesmanship,  great  in  everything  ex- 
cept the  efficiency  of  her  rural  schools, 
is  the  only  state  west  of  the  Hudson 
without  a  system  of  professional  train- 
ing schools,  and  without  supervision  of 
her  country  schools. 

That  the  highest  educational  inter- 
ests of  fifty  per  cent  of  our  youths  arc 
suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
in  an  increased  measure  because  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  so  evident  to  the 
thoughtful  man  that  it  needs  no  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  White  saw  it  when  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools  in  1866, 
and  formulated  and  recommended  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  State  Normal 
Schools.  His  successor,  Com.  Norris, 
saw  it;  and  his  successor.  Com.  W.  D. 
Henkle  saw  it,  and  Com.  T.  W.  Har- 
vey, one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  our 
rural  schools,  saw  even  then,  in  1874, 
that  the  schools  in  the  township  dis- 
tricts had  not  kept  pace  with  those  of 
the  towns  and  cities.  We  all  have  seen 
their  inefficiency  since  that  time.  The 
Committee  on  Condition  of  Education 
in  Ohio,  in  its  able  and  extended  re- 
port made  at  Toledo  last  year  saw  the 
chaos  and  inefficiency  of  these  schools, 
and  pointed  them  out.  The  chairman 
of  one  department  said:  "There  is  a 
serious  lack  of  professional  training." 
And  after  noting  other  serious  imper- 
fections said:  "Some  things  ought  to 
be  settled  definitely,  and  not  be  kept 
floating  about  in  the  sea  of  theory  and 
aimless  discussion."  The  chairman  of 
the  other  department  said:  —  "The 
most  pressing  need  of  our  rural  schools 
is  supervision."     The  members  of  this 
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association  were  not  surprised  by  the 
results  reported  and  conclusions 
reached.  Some  of  them  were  sur- 
prised somewhat  that  it  made  no  recom- 
mendations and  offered  no  remedy. 
We  have  discussed  and  cussed,  be- 
wailed and  bemoaned  this  mongrel  sys- 
tem, or  more  correctly  speaking,  this 
want  of  system  of  our  country  schools 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  yet  we  have  done  nothing,  or  but 
little  in  all  these  years  to  correct  this 
great  weakness,  a  weakness  which  is 
affecting  half  of  all  the  youth  of  Ohio. 
The  Workman  Law  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  a  weak  and  small 
step. 

As  already  stated  Dr.  White  in  1866 
as  Commissioner  prepared  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
State  Normal  Schools.  Then  the  "Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  opened  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  an  adequate  system  of 
normal  schools  for  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  but  owing  to  divided  counsels  in 
the  profession  the  long-coveted  oppor- 
tunity was  permitted  to  pass  unim- 
proved and  has  never  returned." 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Normal  School  idea  as 
one  remedy  for  our  weakness  has  been 
discussed  and  ably  advocated  during  all 
the  years  since  that  time.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Association  ably 
and  forcibly  advocated  their  establish- 
ment from  this  platform  two  years  ago. 
The  friends  of  the  policy  of  these  State 
training  schools  have  been  put  off  from 
time  to  time  by  the  statement  that  our 
private  normal  schools  could  and  would 
provide  this  much-needed  professional 
training.  But  we  now  know  that  they 
have  not  and  will  not  furnish  anything 
like  an  adequate  professional  training; 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  these 
schools  will  continue  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  and  enery  to 
academic  instruction. 


The  friends  of  this  policy  have  also 
been  told  that  the  State  was  too  poor 
to  establish  and  maintain  State  Normal 
Schools  and  we  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  believe  it.  I  believed  it  for 
years.  The  great  State  of  Ohio,  with 
all  her  varied  natural  resources  and 
varied  industries  and  ingenious  and 
thrifty  people  too  poor  to  establish  and 
maintain  five  professional  traming 
schools  I  I  It  is  a  libel  on  our  great 
State  and  I  shall  make  the  man  who 
urges  that  objection  again  in  my  pres- 
ence thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  if 
in  my  power  so  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers  are  without  even 
the  opportunity  of  professional  training, 
and  the  fact  that  skilled  workmen  arc 
essential  to  improvement  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  endeavor,  especial- 
ly in  ours,  it  is  evident  that  one  remedy 
for  our  rural  school  problem  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  training  schools 
whose  purpose  shall  be  the  training  and 
fitting  of  teachers,  and  located  with  the 
view  of  carrying  the  opportunity  and 
the  spirit  of  such  training  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  doors  of  our  army  of 
15,000  rural  teachers.  The  establish- 
ment of  pedagogical  chairs  in  our  State 
colleges  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Even  if  made  a  success,  they  would 
never  touch  the  heart  of  the  great  prob- 
lem —  the  professional  training  of  our 
15,000  rural  teachers;  and  right  here  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  what  many 
public  school  men  have  only 
thought,  perhaps  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  say  it,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  $180,000  appropriated  an- 
nually by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Ohio  State  University,  would  return 
much  greater  and  much  wiser  results 
to  the  State  if  appropriated  toward  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  State 
Normal  Schools.  We  have,  at  least, 
half  a  dozen  able  and  well  equipped 
private  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
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state  which  have  furnished  and  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  adequate  means  for 
academic  instruction,  and  preparation 
for  the  various  professions.  I  serious- 
ly question  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  the  State  to  enter  into  competition 
with  these  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  institutions  have  pio- 
neered, blazed  the  way,  and  popularized 
higher  education  and  have  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  a  great  and  pro- 
gressive people.  Every  true  and 
thoughtful  American  deplores  the  fact 
that  in  this  democratic  republic  there 
is  being  developed  an  aristocracy  of 
caste  and  an  aristocracy  of  capital,  and 
the  tendency  now  is  toward  an  aristoc- 
racy of  culture.  The  centralization  of 
all  the  educational  forces  in  one  great 
towering  institution  tends  towards  the 
development  of  an  aristocracy  of  cul- 
ture, and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  our  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions. 

I,  therefore,  woujd  have  five  State 
Normal  schools  located  within  easy 
reach  and  the  vitalizing  touch  of  all 
our  people.  I  stand  in  a  twofold  sense 
where  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sociation stood  two  years  ago  when  he 
said:  —  "I  give  utterance  to  the  hope 
that  the  pedagogical  chair  now  being 
established  in  our  Ohio  Sta.e  University 
may  receive  such  development  as  will 
ultimately  bring  it  into  a  pedagogical 
school,  equal  in  resources  and  equip- 
ment and  rank  to  any  of  the  schools  of 
law  or  medicine."  I  would  have  this 
department  constitute  the  fifth  and  cen- 
tral pedagogical  school  of  the  State 
and  have  it  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
other  training  schools.  But  profes- 
sional training  schools  is  not  the  first 
and  most  important  remedy  for  our 
country  school  problem.  Training  and 
skill  without  system  and  supervision 
will  avail  but  little. 


COUNTY    SUPERVISION.  , 

That  our  country  schools  should 
have  supervision  no  thoughtful  school 
man  will  deny.  Earnest  and  repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  county  su- 
pervision during  the  two  decades  from 
1865  to  1885,  but  without  success.  Wc 
compromised  in  1890  and  asked  for  the 
Workman  Law.  Six  years  of  trial  has 
shown  its  weakness,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  its  permissive  character,  its 
''Boards  of  Education  may."  A  second 
weakness  is  the  size  of  its  educational 
unit.  Even  if  we  could  have  held  it 
intact,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Condition  of  Education  indicated  that 
its  supervision  feature  in  four  years  was 
very  slow  and  that  the  fifth  year  "the 
ratio  of  increase  in  supervision  was 
actually  diminishing."  Without  multi- 
plying words,  this  law  in  its  relations  to 
supervision,  judged  by  the  results  of 
the  whole  state  is  a  failure.  This  same 
report  proves  however  that  wherever 
supervision  has  been  fairly  tried  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  beneficial,  greatly- 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  rural 
schools. 

The  greatest  objer*ion  urged  against 
county  supervision  is  the  size  of  its 
educational  unit;  but  in  the  light 
of  the  results  of  the  Workman 
Law,  and  the  growing  effective- 
ness of  county  supervision  in  our 
sister  states  this  objection  is  losing^ 
ground,  and  I  believe  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  results 
of  county  supervision  would  unify  the 
school  men  of  Ohio  in  its  favor. 

A    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

I  again  stand  where  the  President  of 
the  General  Association  stood  two 
years  ago  when  he  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Educational 
Commission,  as  a  means  to   "bring  to- 
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bear  right  influences  upon  the  solution 
of  these  questions."  I  surmise  that  he 
drew  his  inspiration  from  and  based  his 
convictions  on  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education.  I  base  mine  on 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  In- 
diana, its  history  and  influence  as  an 
educational  agent.  I  find  that  the  first 
Board  was  created  in  1852,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Attorney- 
General  ;  that  this  board  remained  mere- 
ly a  board  of  State  officers  "but  little 
interested  in  and  conversant  with  edu- 
cational affairs  and  exerting  no  appre- 
ciable influence,  till  1865,  when  the 
membership  was  constituted  as  at  pres- 
ent" consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  two  University  Presidents, 
the  President  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  three  Superintendents  of 
the  three  largest  city  schools.  This 
Board,  a  board  made  up  of  professional 
educators  since  1865,  a  board  independ- 
ent of  politics,  "has  been  a  valuable 
agent"  in  the  educational  progress  of 
Indiana,  and  a  valuable  agent  at  the 
weakest  point  of  its  educational  system 
—  its  country  schools. 

County  supervision  was  established  in 
1873,  eight  years  after  the  creation  of 
this  board,  and  from  the  information 
obtained  this  State  Board  of  Education 
was  the  potent  agent  that  brought  about 
State  Normal  Schools,  County  Super- 
vision, State  Boards  of  Education, 
these  are  the  three  organized  agencies 
that  have  been  successfully  employed 
in  other  states  to  improve  the  rural 
schools,  and  why  should  they  not  work 
out  the  same  and  even  greater  results 
in  Ohio?  The  logical  order  of  their 
establishment  should  be,  State  Board  of 
Education,  County  Supervision,  State 
Normal  Schools. 


WHY    HAVE    WE    NOT    THIS    TRINITY    OF 
AGENCIES? 

This  is  the  question  that  should  com- 
mand our  time  and  attention.  "The 
fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings." For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  bowed  to  our  Caesar,  —  our  so- 
called  individualism  and  diffusive  pol- 
icy of  our  people.  I  quote  from  the 
President's  address  of  this  department 
of  two  years  ago.  "Individualism  has 
indeed  been  the  key  of  our  schools. 
Our  policy  has  been  quite  diffusive. 
Our  schools  have  been  exceedingly 
democratic.  We  have  unswervingly 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol. Each  community  has  been  a  law 
unto  itself.  .  ,  .  And  the  educational 
reformer  in  Ohio  who  seeks  to  change 
the  character  and  thought  and  pur- 
poses of  our  people  must  early  learn 
to  reckon  with  his  host  or  fail  most 
dismally." 

These  declarations  fairly  illustrate  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Ohio  educa- 
tors for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
should  be  iterated  and  re-iterated,  and 
held  in  mind  when  we  come  to  "reckon 
with  our  host;"  but  here  we  have  stop- 
ped, bowed  submissively  to  the  idol  of 
diffusive  individualism,  and  bewailed 
our  fate.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  to  im- 
prove our  schools;  mapy  improve- 
ments have  been  made;  but  if  the  in- 
domitable energy,  unflagging  interest, 
and  wise  policy  that  characterized  our 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  the 
last  six  years,  had  been  re-enforced  by 
the  organized  agencies  named  above, 
tenfold  more  would  have  been  accom- 
plished for  our  rural  schools.  Even  if 
his  energetic  and  vigorous  policy  were 
continued,  it  would  require  three  gen- 
erations  to    secure    supervision    of   all 
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our  rural  schools,  under  the  permissive 
Workman  Law.  This  inference  is 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Condition  of  Education.  I  find 
fault  with  our  attitude  toward  this  so- 
called  diffusive  character  of  our  people. 
I  do  ndt  believe  that  there  was  or  is 
any  more  diffusiveness  or  individualism 
in  our  people  than  in  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  more  diffusive  individualism 
than  is  found  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  a  large  factor  in  the  popu- 
lation of  this  state?  The  educational 
policy  of  Indiana  was  diffusive  and  "ex- 
ceedingly democratic*'  prior  to  1873.  It 
is  not  so  now  and  we  know  something 
of  the  vast  improve**^ent  made  in  her 
rural  schools  since  that  time. 

We  have  worshipped  too  long  and  too 
devoutly  at  the  shrine  of  this  idol  of 
individualism,  we  have  compromised 
our  convictions  and  yielded  too  long  to 
this  "exceedingly  democratic"  god,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  rural 
schools. 

Our  judgment  has  been  swayed  too 
long  by  the  false  notion  that  before  we 
can  have  legislation  on  this  subject 
there  must  be  a  very  strong,  general, 
almost  universal  public  sentiment  favor- 
able to  such  legislation. 

LAW   A   SCHOOLMASTER. 

We  have  largely  ignored  the  fact 
that  law  is  a  schoolmaster.  We  have 
forgotten  the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish 
economy.  The  philosophy  of  the  edu- 
cational power  of  wise  legislation  has 
received  but  little  attention.  Man  is 
largely  a  creature  of  education  and  was 
created  a  subject  of  law.  A  disposition 
to  reverence  the  authority  back  of  law 
was  implanted  in  his  nature.  Reason 
and  conscience  take  readily  to  good 
laws.  And  since  man  is  so  easily 
swayed  by  the  mere  incidents  of  life 
which  are  totally  void  of  all  authority 
as  teachers,  how  much  more  will  he  be 


swayed  by  that  which  comes  to  him  in 
the  form  and  with  the  dignity  of  law? 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  man  and  his 
environment  that  law  to  become  a  true 
educator  must  be  above  the  masses,  and 
he  who  has  the  insight  to  discern  great 
principles  and  wise  policies  and  formu- 
late and  enact  them  into  law  and  then 
educate  the  people  up  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  law,  —  he  is  the  true 
statesman. 

I  am  aware  that  .this  is  objected  to  as 
putting  the  cause  for  the  effect,  "that  an 
education  comprehending  the  principles 
and  duties  to  be  embodied  in  the  law, 
musf  go  before  the  enactment  of  such 
law."  i  answer  that  the  objection  is 
based  on  a  false  assumption,  stands  op- 
posed to  sound  philosophy,  and  con- 
tradicts the  history  of  the  most  salutary 
legislation  of  the  world. 

I  pause  long  enough  to  cite  one  illus- 
tration. In  that  most  critical  period  of 
our  history  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  people  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  fundamental  principles  in  a  form 
entitled.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  was  soon  disco>ered  that  this  system 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  conditions 
and  exigencies  of  the  new  Union.  There 
were  statesmen  of  the  Madison  and 
Hamilton  type  who  saw  the  defects  and 
at  once  began  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  a  change.  A  convention  was 
called  to  convene  at  Annapolis  in  1786, 
to  take  measures  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  the  Confederation.  Not  enough  in- 
terest was  manifested  to  secure  a  quo- 
rum at  this  convention.  Steps  were 
taken,  however,  to  secure  another  con- 
vention to  meet  in  1787  at  Philadelphia. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this 
Constitutional  Convention.  I  want  to 
remind  you  of  a  few  facts  connected 
with  this  history.  After  four  months* 
contest  and  toil,  the  Constitution  was 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  States 
for  their  ratifications.  The  issues  were 
great  and  the  conflict  fierce  in  the  work 
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of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but 
the  conflict  grew  fiercer  now  •  as  the 
forum  of  discussion  was  transferred 
from  Independence  Hall  to  the  people. 
The  people  discovered  thaf  the  Conven- 
tion had  exceeded  its  authority,  had  set 
aside  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
formulated  a  document  based  on  new 
principles.  The  people,  "exceedingly 
deraocrafic,"  discovered  that  this  diffu- 
sive policy  was  superseded  by  a  policy 
of  centralization.  The  new  law  met  with 
great  opposition  and  for  reasons  that 
were  deeply  seated.  The  people  had 
just  achieved  their  independence  at  a  . 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treas- 
ure, had  just  been  liberated  from  a  great 
cenfralized  power,  and  had  therefore  a 
deep-seated  antipathy  to  all  external 
power.  The  leaders  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution, having  disco\ered  this  general 
opposition,  began  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Madison  kept 
their  pens  busy  for  three  months  wrif- 
ing  eloquent  and  logical  arguments  fa- 
vorable to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  day  for  the  conventions 
arrived,  and  in  the  leading  States  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  were  at  first  op- 
posed to  the  new  policy.  The  fate  of 
the  Constitution  was  in  great  doubt  in 
these  States  because  the  delegates 
thought  that  the  centralized  power 
in  the  Constitution  would  be  de- 
structive of  their  liberties.  And 
nothing  but  great  leadership  and 
wise  management  led  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  new  policy.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short  it  is  the  verdict  of  our  polit- 
ical history  that  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple were  opposed  to  fhe  adoption  of  our 
present  federal  policy  of  centralization, 
and  in  the  eloquent  words  of  J  Q. 
Adams,  "The  Constitution  was  extorted 
from  the  grinding  necessities  of  a  re- 
luctanf  people." 

Here  is  legislation  far  in  advance  of 
the  people.  The  Constitution  embodied 
principles  and  policies  above  and  beyond 


the  masses.  The  new  law  became  a 
school-master,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  people  were  schooled  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  new  policy. 
Please  note  that  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple was  exceedingly  democratic,  that  the 
antipathy  to  the  new  policy  was  deeply 
seated,  that  the  transformation  was  ac- 
complished in  a  very  shorf  period  of 
time,  and  that  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  the  people,  took  readily  to  good  laws. 

If  the  history  of  legislation  were  care- 
fully studied  by  the  school  men  of  Ohio^ 
I  believe  that  we  would  materially  mod- 
ify the  philosophy  of  our  educational 
policy  in  relation  to  our  rural  schools. 

Again,  the  opposition  to  advanced 
legislation  urges  that  "In  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  all  classes  must  be 
represented  in  the  law.  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  the  interests  of  all  are  to  be 
recognized  in  legislation,  if  does  not 
stand  as  an  objection  to  my  position, 
but  if  it  is  understood  to  mean  that  the 
views  and  preferences  of  all  classes  are 
to  find  expression  in  the  laws  of  the 
land,  it  is  a  blind  attack  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  good  government, 
and  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  history  of 
all  wise  legislation." 

I  realize  the  fact  that  the  first  perma- 
nent seftlers  of  a  State  impress  them- 
selves and  their  character  on  the  future, 
but  I  also  realize  the  fact  that  after  in- 
fluences may  be  brought  to  bear  that 
will  materially  modify  thaf  character.  I 
am  also  sensible  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  our  modern 
civilization  is  to  make  a  fitting  adjust- 
ment between  the  Sfate  and  individual 
liberty.  I  also  believe  in  the  freedom 
of  human  will,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  personal  liberty  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  welfare  of  our 
civilization.  But  fhe  extensive  failure 
on  the  part  of  mankind  to  appreciate 
and  utilize  the  highest  possibilities  of 
life,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  hold  on 
to  the  old,  and  the  subserviency  fo  local 
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customs  and  habits,  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  less  than  manda- 
tory legislation  wise  in  its  nature  and 
centralizing  in  its  tendency  will  ever 
solve  our  country  school  problem. 

FAVORABLE    CONDITIONS   AT    HAND. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  the  condi- 
tions favorable  enough- now  to  warrant 
us  in  urging  the  establishment  of  these 
three  organized  agencies?  We  have 
tried  and  failed.  We  tried  at  Bull  Run 
and  failed.  We  won  af  Appomattox. 
We  tried  diplomacy  with  Spain  and 
failed.  We  achieved  a  brilliant  and  sig- 
nal victory  at  Manila. 

Conditions  are  more  favorable  now 
than  ever  before.  The  public  school 
men  are  in  politics  to-day.  They  were 
not  fifteen  years  ago.  County  supervis- 
ion in  some  of  our  neighboring  States 
was  new  fifteen  years  ago,  and  its  bene- 
ficial resulfs  questioned.  Not  so  to-day. 
We  have  the  testimony  that  township 
supervision  under  the  Workman  Law 
where  tried  under  favorable  circum- 
stances has  greatly  improved  our  coun- 
try schools.  That  feature  of  the  Box- 
well  Law  which  requires  pupils  to  be 
put  to  the  test  of  a  county  examination 
has  produced  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce results  which  will  furnish  forcible 
and  telling  logic  in  favor  of  better  things 
for  our  rural  schools.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  show  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  results  of  the  same  grade 
of  pupils  in  our  graded  and  supervised 
schools,  the  great  superiority  of  the  lat- 
ter. I  have  this  testimony  from  a  coun- 
ty examiner  and  A  Grammar  teachei 
and  principal  of  an  eight-room  school, 
in  one  of  fhe  best  counties  in  North- 
western Ohio:  "There  were  123  appli- 
cants for  honors  under  the  Boxwell 
Law,  and  only  thfee  of  this  number 
could  have  passed  the  examination  of 
our  A  Grammar  grade."  This  too 
in  a  county  where  the  length  of 
its     term     of     school     is     eight     and 


nine  months.  Unwittingly  the  Box- 
well  Law  is  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments preparing  the  way  for  wiser  leg- 
islation. Again  it  will  not  be  difticult 
to  correct  a  misconception  on  the  part 
of  our  law  makers,  an  error  that  has  de- 
terred them  from  giving  consideration 
to  our  educational  problems.  They  re- 
member or  have  read  that  at  Philadel- 
phia, Paris  and  Chicago,  Ohio  ranked 
high  in  its  school  exhibits. 

They  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten 
that  the  graded  and  supei^ised  schools 
of  Ohio  furnished  these  exhibits  and 
thus  saved  the  reputation  of  the  State. 
You  and  I  can  take  these  men  to  almost 
any  town  or  city  in  the  State  and  show 
them  the  best  schools  in  the  world,  and 
within  three  miles  the  poorest  schools 
under  the  stars.  The  time  has  come, 
too,  when  the  logic  of  events  renders  it 
easy  to  show  our  leaders  in  political 
thought  that  "For  every  pound  that  you 
save  in  education,"  in  the  language  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  "you  will  spend  five  in 
prosecutions,  in  prisons,  and  in  penal 
settlements,"  and  that  educated  labor  is 
cheaper  than  uneducated,  that  ignorance 
dooms  a  people  to  poverty.  These  and 
other  facts  that  might  be  cited  indicate 
that  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  en- 
actment of  wise  legislation  in  Ohio. 
Then,  too,  a  State  Board  of  Education, 
one  whose  composition  would  be  such 
that  witli  its  professional  arm,  it  could 
collect  facts  showing  the  urgent  need  of 
centralizing  legislation,  and  with  its  po- 
litical arm  press  this  urgent  necessity 
upon  the  consideration  of  our  law- 
makers, would  become  a  potent  school 
master  in  creating  favorable  conditions. 
Such  a  State  Board  would  not  only  be- 
come a  "John  the  Baptist"  of  the  advent 
of  county  supervision  as  it  did  in  In- 
diana, but  would  become  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  all  the  educational  problems  of 
Ohio. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  practical  effect  of  their  State  Board, 
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Mr.  D.  M.  Geeting,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  says:  "The  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Indiana  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  all  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  State. 

I  know  of  no  organization  that  has 
been  more  helpful  and  influential  in  ele- 
vating the  district  schools  to  the  plane 
that  they  now  occupy  than  this  board  of 
professional  education.  In  1873  our 
county  superintendency  was  organized, 
and  through  the  agency  of  this  board 
if  could  be  shown  what  an  advantage 
such  an  officer  would  be  to  the  school 
system,  and  in  its  twenty-five  years  of 
practical  working  the  principles  pre- 
sented by  the  board  have  been  fully  re- 
alized and  maintained."  This  is  strong 
testimony  and  should  be  suggestive  to 
us  in  the  solutions  of  our  problems.  At 
this  point  permit  me  to  suggest  and  urge 
that  this  Association  provide  a  small 
fund  to  aid  its  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion to  do  effective  work. 

One  more  and  in  conclusion,  if  it  is 
urged  that  great  revolutions  require 
long  periods  of  time,  to  make  the  transi- 
tion I  answer,  not  true  if  agencies  have 
been  operative  preparing  the  way  for 
the  revolution.  Under  such  circum- 
stances great  revolutions  may  be 
wrought  in  short  periods  of  time. 


In  1769  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  as  a  result  the  do- 
minion and  might  of  Great  Britain  was 
thoroughly  established  is  America;  just 
thirty  years  thereafter,  in  1789,  George 
Washington  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Might  not  a  State 
Board  of  Education  become  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  to  hasten  our  freedom 
from  the  despotism  of  our  democratic 
educational  policy? 

An  army  of  25,000  teachers,  earnest 
and  persistent  and  united  can  secure  any 
school  legislation  they  desire,  if  the 
effort  be  wisely  directed  and  skillfully 
organized.  In  the  significant  language 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  "Some  things 
ought  to  be  definitely  settled  and  not 
kept  floating  about  in  the  sea  of  theory 
and  aimless  discussion."  Oh,  for  a 
Moses  in  our  educational  economy  to 
organize  the  forces,  and  lead  us  from  the 
sin  of  diffusiveness  and  chaos  in  our 
rural  schools  to  a  Canaan  of  centraliza- 
tion and  system,  so  that  the  future  citi- 
zenship of  our  great  Ohio  might  rank 
as  it  should  rank,  the  most  intelligent 
and  wisest  under  the  stars  and  stripes; 
then  indeed  would  the  dreams  of  the 
statesman  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  our 
fathers  be  fully  realized. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


CONSOLIDATION. 

BY  GORDON  MAXWELL, 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  workings  of  consolidation 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
northern  half  of  Marlboro  township,  in 
Stark  county,  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
shall  speak  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 


vailed before  consolidation  and  of  those 
which  now  prevail.  I  shall  point  out 
some  of  the  important  factors  which 
have  had  to  do  with  those  earlier  con- 
ditions, and  dwell  upon  the  new  factors 
that  have  arisen  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  school  systems.  Finally,  I  shall 
speak  of  the  thoroughly  practicability 
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of  fhe  operation  of  consolidation  and 
its  possibilities  if  established. 

The  community  in  which  consolida- 
tion has  been  established  is  a  farming 
community.  The  sociological  condi- 
tions which  prevail  are  what  we  would 
expect  to  find  in  any  average  community 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  industrious, 
frugal,  and  progressive, — least  progres- 
sive, perhaps,  in  fhe  matter  of  means  of 
education,  which  statement  may  be  said 
with  fairness  of  many  a  rural  district 
in  Ohio.  They  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
old  worn-out  sub-district  system  and  its 
meager  results  influenced  an  educa- 
tional sentiment  that  was  not  on  a  level 
with  their  developed  sentiments  along 
other  lines.  They  rested  themselves 
of  the  country  school's  fame  that  was 
obtained  in  years  long  gone  by.  It 
seems  in  rural  communities  there  is  litfle 
realization  of  the  really  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  school  organization.  A  potent 
cause  of  the  bad  condition  of  education- 
al sentiment  is  the  lack  of  some  ener- 
getic action  on  fhe  part  of  those  who  by 
fair  means  could  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  systems.  It  is  not 
because  the  people  are  incapable  of 
growing  into  the  proper  educational 
sentiment,  but  if  is  because  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  act  do  not  reach 
them.  Pioneers  of  public  thought 
must  be  leaders.  They  must  stand 
above  the  average  opinions,  for  it  is  the 
average  educational  sentimenf  that  has 
so  long  tolerated  the  notoriously  insuf- 
ficient sub-district  system.  There  are 
many  school  officials  who  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  their  duties;  and 
school  officials,  too,  who  faithfully  rep- 
resent fheir  constituents. 

In  general,  rural  districts  left  to 
themselves  have  not  advanced  suffi- 
ciently; they  have  not  developed  ade- 
quate educational  sentiment — in  a  word, 
they  have  not  been  self-sustaining.  There 
is  not  sufficient  force  within,  much  must 
come  from  without.     "The   Committee 


of  Twelve,"  the  time  allotted  to  rural 
schools  in  this  department  are  manifes- 
tations of  this  much  needed  help  from 
without.  I  speak  oi  fhese  things  be- 
cause they  are  important  as  means  of 
bringing  the  rural  schools  into  better 
condition.  The  rural  school  needs  it. 
loo  long  it  has  been  without  it.  Too 
long  have  those  who  could  help  it  held, 
fhemselves  aloof.  The  progressive 
teaching  service  may  accomplish  much 
in  moulding  opinions  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  better  school  organiza- 
tion. It  is  from  those  in  direct  touch 
with  the  rural  community  and  at  the 
same  time  in  fouch  with  the  spirit  of 
educational  progress  that  much  good 
can  come  to  establish  consolidation  or 
to  establish  any  system  of  school  or- 
ganization that  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. It  was  thro'  fhese  agencies 
employing  the  very  satisfactory  means 
which  consolidation  promises  that  it  was 
established  in  Marlboro  township.  Op- 
position was  encountered,  of  course. 
Scarcely  could  it  be  expected  that  as 
slowly  as  public  opinion  grows  a  sys- 
tem so  radical  in  its  changes  would  meet 
no  opposition.  They  seemed  to  love  the 
old  system  for  its  faults  to  which  they 
had  become  inured  by  process  of  time. 
Thus  far  I  have  spoken  generally. 
Allow  me  to  detail  some  of  the  actuaT 
workings.  We  convey  three  sub-dis- 
tricts to  New  Baltimore,  a  village  situ- 
ated at  the  extreme  northern  side  of 
Marlboro  township.  One  sub-district 
is  two  miles  east,  another  south  two- 
miles,  and  the  third  three  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  southwest.  Three  hacks 
are  employed,  one  for  each  sub-district. 
They  are  comfortable  conveyances,  cov- 
ered, curtained,  and  cushioned,  furnish- 
ed by  the  township  at  a  cost  of  $400.  A 
responsible  person  with  a  team  is  em- 
ployed to  gather  the  school  children  up 
in  the  morning  and  to  return  them  in 
the  evening.  The  routes  for  the  hacks 
are  established   with   two   purposes   in; 
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view, — to  make  them  as  short  as  possi- 
ble and  at  the  same  time  accommodate 
the  pupils  as  much  as  possible.  Great 
regularity  is  attained.  The  great'est 
distance  for  a  pupil  to  ride  is  six  miles, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  conveyed 
by  the  three  hacks  is  63.  The  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  con- 
solidation is  the  condition  of  the  roads 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  at  New  Baltimore 
that  during  that  time  of  the  year  when 
the  worst  conditions  of  roads  prevail 
the  hacks  can  and  do  reach  the  central 
school  in  time  for  fhe  morning  session. 
The  most  uncompromising  of  the  few 
opposers  admit  the  question  of  roads  is 
not  as  formidable  as  once  supposed.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  consolida- 
tion in  Ohio  has  been  in  operation  in 
those  parts  of  the  State  where  probably 
the  roads  are  the  worst,  and  has  not 
been  experimented  with  where  the  roads 
would  be  favorable. 

The  regular  attendance  of  the  enumer- 
ation has  increased  20  per  cent.  The 
question  of  the  cost  of  schools  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  and  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  it  is  the  most  absorbing  con- 
sideration in  school  affairs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  the  sole  occasion  of 
the  establishment  of  consolidation  in 
Marlboro  township.  The  actual  run- 
ning expenses  of  consolidation  are  about 
$200  a  year  more  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, but  we  must  note  that  the  cost  has 
not  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
regular  attendance,  so  that  che  cost*  per 
pupil  is  no  greafer  than  before.  We  es- 
timate that  if  we  could  draw  from  every 
side, — from  the  north  and  west,  as  well 
as  from  the  east  and  south,  there  would 
be  an  actual  saving  in  the  annual  ex- 
penses; but  if  we  should  count  the  cost 
of  new  school  houses  that  must  be  built 
sooner  or  later,  and  deduct  therefrom 
the  amount  necessary  to  enlarge  the  one 
at  file  central  school,  with  interest  on 
the  difference  and  should  count  every 


other  expenditure,  the  salary  of  teach- 
ers, the  wages  of  hackmen,  with  esti- 
mates for  furnishing,  heating,  and  re- 
pairing school  houses  and  the  wear  of 
wagons,  etc.,  we  would  find  an  annual 
saving  of  $500. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Marl- 
boro township  the  daily  attendance  at 
each  of  the  sub-districts  conveyed  to 
the  central  school  was  not  so  small  as 
at  other  places  in  the  State  where  con- 
solidation is  in  operation.  They  were 
good  types  of  the  average  country 
school;  not  so  much  was  fo  be  gained 
by  the  advantages  of  consolidation  as 
at  other  places.  It  was  a  step  to  make 
possible  the  advantages  of  greater  num- 
bers, of  course,  but  especially  of  grada- 
tion. 

The  rural  school  question  needs  vig- 
orous treatment.  There  is  foo  wide  a 
breach  between  the  rural  and  the  urban 
school  and  the  difference  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  their  work  is  due  largely  to 
the  difference  in  organization.  No  sys- 
tem or  organization  is  possible  in  the 
isolated  country  school.  The  energefic 
teacher  may  plan,  may  devise,  may  exe- 
cute the  most  skilled  methods  of  teach- 
ing, yet,  with  all  his  training,  with  all 
his  tact,  he  is  powerless  to  do  what  so 
much  knowledge,  and  power,  and  skill 
should  du,  simply  because  he  is  ham- 
pered at  every  turn  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  needs  of  the  eight  elementary 
grades,  and  perhaps  more. 

Consolidation  secures  at  a  bound  the 
advantages  of  numbers  and  gradation. 
Tardiness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Habits  of  punctuality  and  regularity  arc 
early  instilled  in  the  young  minds. 
There  are  opportunities  to  broaden  the 
mind  in  social  culture.  The  pupil  is 
enabled  to  know  more  of  manners  and 
customs.  A  course  of  study  is  afforded, 
one  that  can  be  followed  out,  a  gradual 
i;n folding  of  subjects  of  knowledge  in 
proper  order,  something  new  and  attrac- 
tive each  succeeding  day.     It  does  away 
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with  the  old  method  of  constantly  trav- 
ersing the  same  ground  when  once  gone 
over  affords  but  little  that  is  new  and  at- 
tractive. The  privilege  of  a  high  school 
is  granted  and  many  a  youth  will  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  higher  branches  where 
under  the  old  sub-districi?  he  may  never 
have  the  opportunity. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  patrons  of 
the  New  Baltimore  consolidated  schools 
are  satisfied  with  the  system.  A  large 
number  are  enthusiasts  on  the  questfion. 
Great  possibilities  are  given  to  the  rural 
school  with  urban  methods:  there  is  the 
health  and  vigor  of  youth  which  the 
free  country  air  gives;  there  is  the  close 
communion  with  nature;  there  is  the 
freedom  from  city  vices, — all  these  tend 
thro'  consolidation  toward  a  condition 
of  education  in  the  future  for  the  rural 
schools  that  will  atone  in  a  great  meas- 
ure for  their  insufHciencies  in  the  pasf. 

One  of  the  most  flattering  and  at  the 
same  fime  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
consolidation  is  the  stirring  of  public 
thought  regarding  educational  matters. 
That  reactionary  effect  is  the  promised 
support  in  the  future. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  GRADING. 

BY  J.  L.  TRI8LBR. 

The  rural  school  problem  has  already 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  our  best 
educators. 

Before  preparing  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  fhcse  schools,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  a  short  summary  of 
their  conditions. 

The  statement  is  generally  made,  and 
as  generally  accepted,  that  they  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition;  that  their  progress 
has  not  kept  pace  with  oilier  improve- 
ments; that  neighboring  states  with 
their  systenf  of  county  supervision  are 
far  in  advance,  and  that  they  are  more 
expensive  than  those  of  the  cifies  and 
villages,  any  one  of  which  statements 
may  be  questioned. 


While  the  country  schools  have  been 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  grading 
and  supervision  they  have  also  escaped 
its  evils;  and  especially  fortunate  have 
they  been  in  resisting  the  frequent?  at- 
tempts to  force  upon  them  the  courses 
of  study,  grading,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing adopted  in  populous  towns. 

Grading  and  teaching  that  is  good  in 
the  city  is  not  necessarily  so  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  conditions  are  so  different,  the 
elements  so  many  more,  as  to  make  the 
rural  problem  more  difficult.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in 
the  country  must  be  educated  there.  It 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  attend  regu- 
larly for  long  terms  even  if  the  schools 
were  in  session,  and  the  time  so  limited 
must  be  governed  by  a  course  of  study 
and  system  of  grading  differing  mate- 
rially from  that  of  long  terms,  and 
added  years.  The  rural  pupil  when  not 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  is 
with  the  parent;  he  is  of  necessity 
trained  in  habits  of  industry,  his  physic- 
al powers  are  better  developed;  his  iso- 
lation renders  opportunities  for  dissipa- 
tion few,  and  he  reaches  young  man- 
hood in  comparative  ignorance  of  many 
of  the  vices  which  are '  almost  forced 
upon  the  resident  of  the  town  or  village. 
One  great  hinderance  to  the  progress  of 
the  country  is  its  inability  to  compete 
with  the  cities  in  salaries  necessary  to 
secure  and  retain  skilled  teachers;  but 
this  is  in  part  counteracted  by  the  so- 
called  "non-professional"  young  men 
who  teach  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
be  able  to  prepare  for  other  work.  Such 
have  always  ranked  among  our  best 
teachers,  and  it  has  been  no  detriment 
to  our  schools  that  they  could  be  used 
as  "stepping  stones"  by  those  whose 
ambition  would,  in  time,  lead  to  other 
work  and  better  salaries. 

Children  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes;  those  who  would  educate  them- 
selves, those  who  could  be  educated  un- 
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der  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
those  who  could  be  really  educated  un- 
der no  conditions,  and  must  remain  as 
Carlyle  expresses  it,  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water." 

To  the  first  class  the  country  school 
as  now  organized  offers  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. They  are  not  held  back  by 
the  weak,  or  by  time  tables,  or  per 
cents;  not  compelled  to  go  to  a  certain 
page  in  a  given  text-book  and  allowed 
to  go  no  further.  Unless  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  live  in  districts  imitating  city 
systems,  they  are  not  expected  to  study 
eight  to  ten  branches  and  employ  leisure 
time  in  mature  study,  supplemented  by 
some  useful  course  in  reading.  If  they 
do  not  conform  rigidly  to  the  same 
course  they  waste  no  time  on  branches 
that  will  never  after  be  of  any  value;  if 
they  learn  but  little  they  learn  it  well, 
with  the  advantage  of  maturer  years  and 
a  conscious  undersfanding  of  what  they 
study. 

They  have  the  only  true  development, 
that  of  self,  and  are  compelled  to  know 
more  of  nature  than  can  ever  be  taught 
by  any  system  in  a  crowded  city.  These 
come  to  our  graded  schools  and  lead 
their  classes.  They  go  out  into  life,  and 
are  known  as  eminent  men  from  coun- 
try homes. 

What  we  need  in  grading  I  believe 
to  be  no  particular  system,  but  one  that 
will  secure  for  the  pupil  a  thorough, 
continuous  course,  which,  if  broken  at 
any  time,  will  give  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  life,  and  if  completed 
will  form  the  foundation  for  a  higher 
education. 

Under  the  present  plan  each  teacher 
does  what  he  thinks  best,  nothing  is 
uniform;  families  move  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  and  find  their  children 
too  far  advanced  in  some  studies,  but 
deficient  in  others.  Changes  are  fre- 
quently made  in  teachers,  and  the  new 
instructor,  often  one  who  has  made  no 
preparation    except    for    a    certificate. 


takes  charge  without  any  means  of 
knowing  what  has  been  taught;  chil- 
dren lose  time  by  repeatedly  going  over 
the  same  work,  others  arc  given  studies 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and 
much  of  fhe  school  term  is  necessarily 
lost. 

Until  we  can  have  supervision  with 
autlwrity,  the  only  remedy  for  such  de- 
fects, it  is  useless  to  plan  for  minor  de- 
tails such  as  the  grouping  of  grades, 
branches  to  be  taught,  their  order,  di- 
visions and  the  number  of  years  to  be 
devoted  to  each.  No  assistance  is  ex- 
pected from  legislation.  What  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  with  conditions 
as  they  are?  Township  supervision, 
even  where  adopted,  is  not  doing  all  it 
could  because  of  the  opposition  of 
teachers,  and  the  conservative  charac- 
ter of  our  people. 

Few  superintendents  have  all  their 
time,  as  they  should,  for  supervision. 
The  democratic  spirit  of  the  country 
refuses  to  recognize  their  authority  and 
township  boards  are  too  politic  to  be 
responsible,  for  what  they  know  is  not 
popular.  Correspondence  with  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  holding  this  posifioa 
has  brought  in  reply  pamphlets  con- 
taining well  prepared  courses  of  study, 
and  the  information  that  the  course  ex- 
ists in  theory  and  that  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  it  The  Boxwell  Law  has 
shown  the  value  of  fhe  slightest  attempts 
to  secure  uniform  results;  many  boards 
of  education  are  maKmg  the  pupils' 
ability  to  pass  these  examinations  the 
test  of  good  teaching,  a  more  general 
interest  has  been  taken  by  the  people, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity in  the  better  grade  of  schools, 
a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  having  pu- 
pils study  with  some  definite  purpose, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  the  County  Ex- 
aminer which  might  be  wisely  exercised 
for  good.  It  is  the  custom  to  ridicule 
commencement  exercises,  and  minify^ 
the  value  of  a  diploma,  but  until  critics 
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find  a  better  substitute  for  reaching 
public  interest  and  marking  the  succes- 
sive steps  in  a  pupil's  progress,  gradua- 
tions will  remain  a  necessity  for  the 
most  successhil  completion  of  any  well 
ordered  course.  Three  agencies,  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  made  very  helpful  in  grad- 
ing, and  in  securing  uniform  work. 

The  Reading  Circle,  the  circulating 
library,  and  the  syllabi  to  be  prepared 
for  the  use  of  institutes;  each  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  county  examiners,  whose 
authority  teachers  could  easily  be  in- 
duced to  respect  to  such  an  extent  (hat 
none  could  be  found  holding  a  certifi- 
cate unless  a  member  of  the  circle,  and 
their  pupils  using  the  circulating  library. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  syllabi  for  institute  instruction  have 
the  most  inq>ortant  duty  ever  entrusted 
to  any  body  of  teachers.  It  will  enable 
every  teacher  of  the  State  to  enfer  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  study  to  have 
pupils  do  so,  and  if  recognized  in  ex- 
aminations would  solve  many  of  the 
country  school  problems. 

As  we  have  no  hope  at  present  of  se- 
curing the  legislation  we  want,  we  can 
use  possibly  to  better  advantage  what 
we  have,  in  a  way  that  the  people  of 
tlie  rural  districts  will  be  educated  to 
demand  something  better,  and  public 
sentiment,  the  most  effective  authority 
in  school  affairs,  will  become  the  power 
that  will  give  us  the  wisest  laws,  as  it 
is  now  the  authority  that  withholds 
(hem. 

DISCUSSION. 

C  L.  Loos:  In  the  first  place  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  paper  that  has 
just  been  read  that  it  is  so  uncomfort- 
ably correct,  that  I  find  but  little  in  it 
to  discuss. 

We  might  discuss  the  rural  schools 
and  speak  of  their  wonderful  defects, 
but  we  forget  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  that  has  much  to  do  with 
modifying  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 


that  is  the  Ohio  man.  I  use  the  term 
in  the  sense  of  Genus  Homo.  Back  of 
the  whole  thing,  back  of  every  method, 
and  back  of  every  system  stands  the 
man.  You  may  have  the  very  best 
methods  laid  down  on  paper,  but  if  you 
put  a  miserable  fiasco  of  humanity  back 
of  it,  it  will  be  a  failure.  On  the  other 
hand  you  may  have  the  most  miserable 
system,  wrong  methods  laid  down  on 
paper,  but  put  back  of  them  an  Ohio 
man  or  woman  and  there  must  be  a 
success  in  spite  of  the  defects.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  the  case 
in  Ohio,  because  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
turned  out  the  most  magnificent  men 
and  women  and  we  find  them  every- 
where in  these  United  States,  and  you 
will  find  them  become  the  leading  men 
among  lawyers,  physicians  and  mer- 
chants. You  will  find  thaf  many  of 
these  men  have  come  hrom  the  rural 
schools.  It  is  so  in  the  college  work. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects  there  is 
something  that  produces  good  results. 
We  ought  not  to  consider  them  when 
we  feel  inclined  to  discuss  this  rural 
system.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  say 
that  everything  is  right  I  admit  that 
they  should  have  a  more  uniform  sys- 
tem. We  want  uniformity  of  methods 
not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the 
strong  teacher  at  all,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  weaker  teachers. 
That  is  the  object  of  uniform  methods, 
and  we  want  to  establish  something  of 
that  kind  in  the  system.  The  circulat- 
ing library  will  do  much  toward  reach- 
ing the  weaker  teachers,  so  that  the 
benefits  which  are  now  sporadic  may 
become  more  general  and  (he  results 
will  be  that  we  will  have  fewer  poor 
teachers  and  more  good  schools.  In  re- 
gard to  legislation  we  must  remember 
this  fact,  that  it  does  not  reflect  the 
good  things  to  come,  but  reflects  (he 
good  things  which  already  exist  The 
best  legislator  asks  what  does  my  con- 
stituents clamor  for?    A  lawyer  told  me 
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in  regard  to  getting  legislation,  thaf  it 
was  his  business  to  show  the  legislators 
how  to  do  it  Said  he,  "1  show  them 
how  to  do  it,  and  they  know  it  will  be 
to  their  benefit/'  The  moment  the  leg- 
islator finds  it  is  what  you  want  and 
what  his  constituents  want,  he  is  ready 
to  vote  for  it 

We  must  reach  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts.  I  think  a  great  start  has  been 
made  in  the  preparation  of  the  syllabi. 
Let  them  go  into  every  institute.  Let 
boards  of  examiners  insist  that  teachers 
shall  be  familiar  with  these  syllabi  as 
laid  down,  and  give  them  to  understand 
that  they  would  better  study  them.  Let 
them  say  to  the  teacher,  *'i  do  not  want 
a  certificate  from  somebody  that  you 
have  read  this,  but  I  want  you  to  be  able 
to  answer  these  questions."  This  will 
produce  good  results  and  will  be  taking 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  can  also  do  much  in  the  direction 
of  circulating  libraries.  This  work  can 
be  done  and  after  a  while  we  will  get 
legislation.  That  is  our  best  plan  of 
work  in  this  matter.  The  one  thing  that 
we  need  to  consider  above  all  others  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  power  on  the  part 
of  these  schools,  v/e  need  to  give  them 
power  to  bring  up  these  pupils  to  a 
higher  standard.  To  help  these  boys 
and  girls  that  come  under  their  instruc- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  make  them  am- 
bitious to  go  to  the  city  to  succeed  as 
lawyers,  physicians  or  politicians,  but 
to  give  them  power  to  teel  contented 
and  happy,  to  exhaust  every  ability  that 
God  has  given  them,  remain  right  there 
in  the  country  and  produce  good,  honest 
men  and  women,  and  bring  up  the  rural 
districts  to  greater  efficiency  in  society, 
and  in  its  social  relation  with  the  State. 
There  is  a  tendency  just  now  among  the 
younger  people  to  fly  to  the  city.  There 
seems  to  be  something  going  on  to  de- 
stroy the  power  gained  in  the  rural 
schools.  If  we  can  teach  them  to  love 
the  country,  to  remain  near  the  soil,  to 


stay  there  and  to  bring  up  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  this  level  of  patriot- 
ism that  is  so  necessary  to  the  success 
of  our  country  we  will  succeed  in  doing 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  our 
country  districts. 

D.  B.  Pukinton:  There  is  one  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter  that  lies  in  my  mind 
and  it  is  this.  Nobody  can  grade  a 
school,  if  he  does  not  have  the  pupils. 
1  know  that  in  a  number  of  counties  in 
this  State  the  rural  schools  do  not  have 
an  average  of  more  than  five,  or  eight 
pupils*  In  such  a  school  you  could  not 
carry  out  a  system  of  grading.  When  I 
began  to  teach  school  down  in  West 
Virginia,  years  ago,  in  that  country 
where  we  think  the  soil  is  too  poor  to 
raise  anything,  even  children,  I  remem- 
ber that  I  had  seventy-three  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  I  had  thirty-one  classes.  I 
could  take  a  half  dozen  of  these  Ohio 
schools  of  which  I  speak,  and  it  would 
not  make  one  of  mine.  You  cannot 
carry  out  a  system  of  grading  unless 
you  have  the  requisite  number  of  pupils. 


SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

BY  Z.  C.  GUIirTHBR. 

Shall  we  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
special  branches  in  the  rural  schools  or 
shall  we  discourage  the  same,  seems  to 
have  been  the  thought  in  the  mind  of 
the  committee  arranging  this  program. 

No  one  has,  as  yet,  made  a  classifica- 
tion of  branches  indorsed  by  authority 
in  which  are  named  the  special  branches. 
What  are  special  branches  is  not  gen- 
erally agreed. 

We  may  infer,  however,  from  Ohio's 
school  law  that  certain  branches  are 
held  by  the  State  to  be  common 
branches.  These  are  orthography, 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  United  States 
history  and  civil  government;  physiol- 
ogy and  the  effects  of  narcotics. 

Consequently  all  other  branches  that 
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are  taught  in  (he  common  schools  must 
be  considered  as  spedaL  Shall  we  have 
more  taught  in  the  rural  schools  than 
the  common  branches?  becomes  the 
question  for  our  discussion. 

I  will  at  once  answer  the  question  in 
the  afhrmative,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  all  agree  with  the  answer. 

What  more  and  when  are  questions 
in  which  we  may  differ.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  what  and 
when,  lies  in  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  rural  schctols.  If  township  schools 
were  consolidated  or  had  courses  of 
study,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in 
adding  special  branches.  Many  town- 
ships are  now  being  consolidated  and 
many  have  courses  of  study,  but  there 
are  still  left  many  townships  in  Ohio 
that  have  neither  courses  of  study  nor 
consolidation. 

With  all  these  varying  conditions  to 
meet,  I  hesitate  not  to  urge  the  addi- 
tion of  music  and  drawing  to  the  com- 
mon branches  in  all  rural  schools.  I 
speak  of  these  two  first  because  the  most 
successful  results  to  be  obtained  from 
them  demand  their  study  from  the  time 
a  child  first  enters  school  and  to  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  school 
training. 

Is  there  any  one  who  would  deny  the 
children  of  the  rural  schools  the  privi- 
leges of  being  instructed  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  that  with  which  nature  so 
abundantly  fills  them?  There  is  no  place 
blessed  like  the  cotmtry  school  with  all 
the  riches  of  nature — there  the  children 
enjoy  pure  air,  everything  of  beauty  in 
its  season,  unbounded  in  variety  and  un- 
surpassed in  grandeur. 

If  there  be  one  place  more  delight- 
fully adapted  than  another  to  inspire 
children  to  give  utterance  to  pent-up 
song,  and  form  to  the  unnumbered  ob- 
jects in  nature,  that  place  is  the  rural 
school.  Who  then  would  deny  the  best 
means  to  the  pupils  for  training  in 
these  things? 


Is  music  a  valuable  study?  Music  has 
claims  on  physical  culture,  inasmuch  as 
its  practice  expands  the  chest,  uses 
more  oxygen,  purifies  the  blood  and 
gives  increased  vigor  to  all  the  organs 
of  the  body.  The  disciplinary  drill  in 
attention,  in  discrimination  and  quick 
decision,  makes  music  a  study  for  men- 
tal discipline  second  to  no  other  branch 
of  study  in  the  schools.  Its  highest 
mission,  however,  is  in  purifying  the 
heart  and  in  ennobling  the  affections. 
As  good  literature  has  value  in  pro- 
ducing noble  sentiments  so  music  has 
value  in  cultivating  the  emotions. 

It  is  used  in  all  forms  of  worship.  It 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  home  and 
public  amusements.  Its  predominating 
influence  is  so  great  that  all  men  accord 
him  good  judgment  who  said,  "Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  the  nation  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  the  law;i." 

Should  this  branch  be  pursued  in  the 
rural  schools?    Who  would  say  no? 

Has  drawing  and  form  study  any 
value? 

This  branch  develops  the  powers  of 
observation,  imagination,  invention  and 
judgment.  The  hand,  the  eye  and  the 
mind  are  systematically  trained  and  that 
too  in  an  international  language.  It 
cultivates  the  aesthetic  powers  and  gives 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the 
hidden  beauty  of  heart  and  mind.  From 
an  industrial  standpoint  no  other  train- 
ing prepares  for  such  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  and  helpfulness. 
It  is  to  manual  training  what  the  alpha- 
bet is  to  reading  and  becomes  the  chief 
assistant  to  the  mechanic.  It  has  estab- 
lished beauty  in  home  decorations  and 
in  all  household  furnishings. 

Shall  we  omit  this  branch  from  the 
rural  schools  and  thus  deprive  the 
youth  in  sharing  equal  opportunities 
with  the  youth  in  the  cities? 

We  need  only  take  time  to  investi- 
gate its  far-reaching  benefits  to  become 
convinced   of  its   importance  and   de- 
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clare  for  its  permanent  introduction  into 
all  schools. 

Our  work  and  lack  of  prepared  teach- 
ers will  doubtless  be  offered  against  its 
use,  but  these  are  not  arguments  against 
its  utility. 

Declare  music  and  drawing  legal  in- 
stead of  special  branches  and  teachers 
will  at  once  prepare  to  feach  them.  Do 
as  our  nation  does  in  approaching  wars. 
Declare  war  and  then  get  ready  for  it 

Shall  we  encourage  any  other  special 
branches,  such  as  German,  French, 
book-keeping,  etc.? 

These  branches  are  very  different 
from  the  others,  in  that  they  do  not  be- 
come every  one's  essential  property,  but 
belong  fo  specialists  rather.  Shall  the 
schools  turn  out  specialists? 

When  the  common  branches  are  all 
completed  in  the  rural  schools  in  my 
judgment  it  would  be  well  to  take  up 
special  branches.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  be  withheld 
from  ambitious  boys  and  girls  who  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  study  them  at 
home,  but  not  elsewhere. 

Should  we  add  several  of  these 
branches  our  schools  would. assume  to 
do  what  is  usually  a  large  part  of  the 
high  school's  work  and  will  be  treated 
in  the  next  topic  on  the  program,  which 
has  high  schools  for  consideration. 

I  cannot  concede,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wisdom  to  take  up  any  of  the 
special  branches  and  thereby  leave  un- 
done the  common  school  work.  I 
would  consider  it  a  detriment  to  educa- 
tion if  our  schools  were  given  to  special- 
istic  work  before  the  general  work  is 
well  done.  I  know  some  one  in  author- 
ity has  recently  said,  xuat  in  these  days 
of  the  most  infinite  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge children  must  be  trained  as  special- 
ists or  we  shall  have  no  specialists;  that 
life  is  not  long  enough  for  specialists  to 
become  developed,  unless  they  take  up 
the  special  work  in  childhood.    Such 


doctrine  is  unsound  and  shows  a  lack  of 
apprehension  of  the  mission  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Imagine  if  you  please  a  child  trained 
in  numbers  only,  followed  by  harder 
mathematics  and  finished  a  book-keeper 
— ^no  other  branches  having  been  pur- 
sued. 

The  advocates  of  correlation  would 
have  no  chance  for  their  theory.  There 
could  be  no  correlation.  As  with  this 
branch  so  with  all  that  would  be  simi- 
larly treated. 

There  is  little  room,  if  any,  for  debate 
on  this  question.  There  should  be  but 
one  verdict  and  that  in  favor  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  be- 
fore the  special  branches  should  be 
taken  up. 

It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  our 
rural  schools  teach  all  the  common 
branches  and  to  all  the  pupils.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  yet  many  ru- 
ral schools  where  pupils  and  parents  de- 
termine what  is  studied,  resulting  very 
often  that  pupils  choose  the  three  R's 
and  no  more. 

Where  supervision  and  a  course  of 
study  exist  this  evil  is  abolished  and 
this  in  itself  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  supervision — ^for  all 
schools. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  much  inclined  to  specialism  and 
would  encourage  special  branches  that 
would  lead  to  education  in  chosen  lines 
when  a  general  education  is  secured. 

Van  Dyke  has  well  said,  "Life  is  an 
arrow.  Therefore  you  must  know  what 
mark  to  aim  at,  how  to  use  the  bow, 
then  draw  it  to  the  head  and  let  it  go." 
"He  who  follows  two  hares  is  sure  to 
catch  neither,  and  a  double  minded  man 
is  unstable  in  all  his  ways,"  are  proverbs 
that  teach  much  and  help  us  to  see  that 
genius  is  only  intensity. 

To  succeed  man  must  concentrate  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  upon  his  vocation. 
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The  man  who  does  one  thing  and  con- 
tinues doing  it  until  he  does  it  best  is 
the  one  jiho  comes  to  the  front 

Great  purposes  are  cumulative  and 
lead  into  researches  not  made  when  one 
pursues  many  things.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  an  all-absorbing  purpose. 

Then  let  us  encourage  special  train- 
ing in  special  branches  at  the  proper 
time,  thaf  specialism  may  grow  and 
bless  humanity. 

DISCUSSION. 

H.  M.  Parker:  I  am  here  to  talk 
to  you  on  special  branches.  I  have 
been  trjring  to  find  out  what  special 
branches  are;  I  asked  several  teachers 
what  they  regarded  as  special  and  they 
seemed  to  think  that  drawing,  and 
music,  and  possibly  writing  would  come 
under  the  head  of  special  branches.  1 
thought  over  the  matter  and  finally 
ruled  out  writing,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  three  R.*s.  I  feel  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  trying  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
jects of  drawing  and  music  as  they  are 
not  specialities  of  mine.  I  heard  a  story 
which  illustrates  this.  There  was  a 
member  of  a  college  faculty  who  was 
always  urging  the  boys  to  adopt  a  spe- 
cial line  of  work.  He  dwelt  upon  this 
idea  a  great  deal.  It  was  in  a  college 
where  they  had  chapel  exercises.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  but  never 
took  any  part.  One  morning  he  sat  on 
the  platform  alone.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  services  but  there  was  no 
one  of  the  faculty  present  except  him- 
self. He  rose  and  said,  '*Young  men 
as  there  is  no  one  present  whose  special- 
ty is  prayer  you  may  be  excused." 
Professor  Gantvoort  will  discuss  music. 
and  he  can  do  it.  I  think  I  shall  take 
a  little  time  on  the  subject  of  art  edu- 
cation in  the  schools. 

Education  and  art  will  give  the  chil- 
dren of  Ohio  the  ability  to  interpret  life, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
ideal.     In  these  days  the  purely  prac- 


tical holds  such  sway  over  people  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  the  rising 
generation  the  opportimity  to  look  be- 
yond such  a  life.  The  contemplation  of 
the  ideal  will  prove  an  antidote  to  low 
thinking  and  low  living. 

A  Judge  of  many  years'  experience  re- 
marked in  the  case  of  a  criminal  tried 
before  him,  that  he  had  no  power  of 
imagination  and,  that  as  a  rule,  crimin- 
als had  no  conception  of  the  ideal,  hence 
appeals  to  the  higher  nature  were  en- 
tirely useless. 

Could  all  the  children  of  Ohio  be  led 
to  love  and  appreciate  good  pictures  and 
to  appreciate  what  the  artist  means  to 
say  to  them  and  to  closely  observe  na- 
ture —  trees,  sky,  landscape,  —  they 
would  be  fitted  for  a  good  and  a  pure 
life. 

Those  who  work  in  the  slums  of  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities 
are  lending  pictures  from  house  to 
house  because  they  find  them  such 
powerful  influences  for  uplifting  the 
home.  Should  not  our  Tax  Payers  and 
Boards  of  Education  representing  them 
anticipate  the  future  of  the  children  in 
our  schools  and  fortify  them  in  every 
way  possible  against  the  temptations 
and  seductions  of  low  tastes  and  selfish 
views  of  life? 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

EY  J.  P.  TRBAT. 

When  I  was  notified  that  I  was  to 
discuss  this  question,  I  thought  it  would 
be  easy  to  get  the  gentleman's  points 
from  his  paper  and  wrote  him  accord- 
ingly. I  never  heard  from  him,  and  so 
I  thought  that  after  I  got  to  the  asso- 
ciation I  would  hear  the  paper,  but  the 
gentleman  being  absent,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

I  have  some  ideas  with  reference  to 
this  subject  of  the  high  schools  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  schools. 
Some  things  have  been  said  this  mom- 
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ing  that  I  have  been  unable  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  sentiment  in  that  song 
"The  Schools  of  Ohio",  but  perhaps 
that  song  was  written  with  reference  to 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  consistently 
boast  of  our  country  schools.  They 
have  done  good  work.  We  have  some 
reason  for  feeling  proud  of  these  as 
well  as  the  sct)ools  in  our  larger  towns. 

I  presume  if  a  vote  were  taken  here, 
it  would  be  found  that  a  large  number 
of  the  teachers  here  this  morning  re- 
ceived their  instruction  in  the  country 
schools.  They  also  received  their  in- 
spiration practically  in  these  same  coun- 
try schools.  It  seems  to  me  we  make  a 
mistake  in  criticising  the  country 
schools.  That  is,  I  mean  that  our  people 
who  are  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  town  make  a  mistake  by  criticising, 
and  I  beliege  that  by  a  little  judicious 
praising  we  could  accomplish  better  the 
ends  to  be  sought.  I  think  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country  schools  deserve 
some  recognition.  Speaking  along  the 
line  of  high  school  instruction  in  the 
rural  schools,  to  be  brief,  my  idea  is  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  Boxwell 
Law  mandatory. 

As  our  president  said  this  morning  in 
substance,  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
legislation  has  been  permissive  has  been 
a  curse  to  the  Ohio  country  schools. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  should  discriminate  against  the 
country  schools.  I  would  not  have  less 
legislation  than  we  have  now  for  the 
cities,  but  I  would  have  more  manda- 
tory legislation  for  the  country  schools. 
By  strengthening  the  Boxwell  law  and 
making  its  provisions  mandatory,  I  am 


sure  that  our  people  would  eventually 
establish  high  schools.  At  least,  I 
think  it  would  gradually  lead  up  to 
them.  I  wish  we  had  the  power  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  Boxwell  law 
mandatory.  This  would  give  the  pupils 
of  the  rural  schools  the  advantage  of 
free  tuition  in  the  high  school  in  the 
city  or  town  located  nearest  to  them  in 
the  same  county  or  the  adjacent  county, 
and  this  places  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  city 
schools. 

When  this  is  done,  as  I  have  said 
before,  by  a  process  of  education  and 
evolution  the  time  will  come  when  every 
rural  district  will  establish  a  high 
school.  In  my  judgment,  however,  one 
must  first  have  supervision.  We  must 
have  our  course  of  study  systematized. 
We  must  do  many  other  things  for  the 
country  schools  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  a  perfect  system  of  high  school 
training  for  the  rural  schools,  leaking 
things  as  they  are  now,  it  seems  the 
most  hopeful  and  promising  thing  is  to 
make  the  Boxwell  law  mandatory.  That 
will  give  us  the  relief.  We  give  boys 
and  girls  of  the  towns  free  tuition,  why 
not  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
schools?  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  take  first  rank  in  my  school  and 
in  other  schools,  even  better  rank  than 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  city.  Of 
course  we  get  the  cream  of  the  country 
schools  under  the  Boxwell  law.  A 
large  number  of  them  are  ambitious  and 
we  should  gratify  that  ambition. 
Strengthen  the  Boxwell  law  so  as  to 
give  every  boy  and  girl  the  education  he 
wants  and  we  shall  get  better  legisla- 
tion in  the  future. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  ETHICS. 


BY  W.  O.  THOMPSON. 


When  this  subject  was  assigned,  I 
made  s«me  inquiry  to  discover  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  committee,  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  discuss  such  phases 
of  the  subject  as  would  meet  their  de- 
sire. I  failed  to  discover  the  mind  of 
the  committee  and  was  therefore  left 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  was  in  the 
subject  or  guess  at  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  suggested  the 
topic  to  the  committee.  If  I  miss  the 
whole  subject,  pardon  me.  If  it  hits  it, 
mark  it  down  as  one  of  the  lucky  acci- 
dents that  befall  us  once  or  twice  in  a 
life-time.  Since  this  is  a  superintend- 
ent's section,  I  have  presumed  that  the 
public  school  was  fully  before  the  eye 
of  the  questioner  and  the  one  purpose 
should  be  to  set  forth  the  public  school 
problem  in  teaching  social  and  civic 
ethics  to  the  young.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions have  arisen  —  what  is  to  be  taught 
under  this  subject?  How  shall  it  be 
taught?  Is  there  any  obligation  to 
teach  such  a  subject?  What  place 
should  it  have  and  how  is  it  related  to 
the  other  contents  of  the  curriculum? 
These  and  other  questions  open  up  a 
wide  field  for  discussion.  In-as-much 
as  my  topic  has  a  twofold  division  per- 
haps a  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  that  at  the  outset. 

By  social  ethics  in  this  subject,  I 
have  presumed  has  been  meant  ethics 
as  existing  in  society.  —  The  problem 
would  be  the  public  school's  relation  to 
the  ethical  standards  of  society.  We 
should  have  a  desire  to  know  how  far 
and  in  what  direction  the  public  school, 
through  its  instruction  could  or  should 
attempt  to  determine  the  ethics  of  so- 
ciety. This,  we  perceive,  is  a  pretty 
distinct  field  and  a  very  open  question. 


By  civic  ethics,  I  understand  ethics 
as  related  to  the  state.  Here  we  have 
the  broad  field  of  citizenship  and  the 
problem  is,  how  far  and  in  what  direc- 
tion the  public  school  could  or  should 
attempt  to  determine  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship  by  insisting  upon  certain 
ethical  standards.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  this  topic  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  practical  question,  whether 
the  public  school  has  any  duty  or  any 
right  to  make  as  a  distinct  aim  —  the 
production  of  a  particular  ethical  qual- 
ity in  either  society  or  the  state.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  regard  this 
as  most  important,  and  to  proclaim  my 
belief  that  the  school  is  bound  to  do 
this  very  thing.  But  I  must  not  fore- 
stall the  conclusion;  I  only  hope  to 
make  it  clear  by  returning  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

First  of  all,  social  ethics,  or  the  eth- 
ics of  society.  In  the  beginning,  I 
think  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  child  in  the  schools 
shall  have  a  just  conception  of  himself. 
The  true  theory  is  not  that  a  person  is 
an  unrelated  individual  but  that  he  is  a 
member  of  society.  This  membership 
is  not  conferred  by  any  legislative  act 
but  is  a  birth-right.  He  is  a  social  be- 
ing by  nature.  As  a  result  he  has  rela- 
tions to  his  fellow-men.  Out  of  these 
relations  arise  all  ethical  questions,  for 
ethics  is  at  last  analysis  a  question  of 
relations.  To  inculcate  this  doctrine  is 
to  strike  the  tap  root  of  all  selfishness. 
It  bars  out  absolutely  the  theory,  "Ev- 
ery man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost." 

The  older  writers  have  labored  to 
prove  that  the  state  and  all  social  or- 
ganizations were  founded  in  selfishness 
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—  that  men  banded  together  in  clans  — 
tribes,  families,  and  eventually  in  the 
state  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  —  yea 

—  because  they  could  have  more  by 
unity  than  by  living  separately.  Bui 
all  such  theories  have  been  discovered 
to  be  false.  The  truth  is  that  man  is 
a  social  being  by  nature.  The  social 
side  of  man  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
him  as  the  physical  or  the  intellectual. 
The  hermit  may  still  be  a  man  but  a 
very  limited  man.  He  is  not  realizing 
the  fulness  of  manhood.  Men  associate, 
in  families  and  social  groups,  because 
it  is  their  nature  so  to  do.  This  is  a 
simple,  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
fact  that  many  writers  on  politics  and 
morals  seem  to  have  entirely  over- 
looked. It  were  far  easier  to  sponge 
out  the  Atlantic  than  to  keep  people 
from  associating  together.  The  law  that 
fills  the  ocean  by  first  emptying  it  — 
carrying  the  contents  to  the  skies  — 
and  by  the  beneficent  winds  distributing 
them  over  the  land  to  return  to  the 
ocean  is  no  more  inspiration  than  the 
law  that  puts  into  social  groups  beings 
made  with  social  natures.  This  is  the 
truth  the  modern  student  ot  sociology 
is  trying  to  formulate  when  he  teaches 
that  society  is  an  organism.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  need  a  teacher  to  instruct 
in  such  ethics,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  some  clear  way  every  teacher 
should  bring  to  the  pupil's  mind  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  social  force  brought  into 
a  world  of  relations  and  that  he  cannot 
be  true  to  himself  or  the  world  while 
he  remains  ignorant  of  this  great  and 
fundamental  truth.  But  this  will  appear 
the  more  clearly,  I  think,  as  we  proceed 
to  particularize.  And  here,  let  me  sug- 
gest first  that  the  school  should  make 
clear  the  doctrine  of  rights.  This  may 
appear  a  difficult  task  in-as-much  as  the 
definition  of  rights  is  not  very  clear. 
The  older  writers  used  to  speak  of  nat- 
ural rights,  by  which  they  meant,  such 
as  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  etc,    Latin 


writers  have  rather  emphasized  that  all 
rights  proceed  from  the  state  and  espe- 
cially that  all  liberty  comes  from  the 
state.  For  practical  purposes  we  may 
ignore  this  fine  distinction  in  politicaf 
philosophy  and  proceed  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  view  that  rights  are  sacred 
■  and  carry  with  them  corresponding  ob- 
ligations, upon  the  part  of  other  peo- 
ple, to  respect  these  rights.  For  ex- 
ample, my  right  of  life  puts  upon  you  a 
corresponding  obligation  to  respect  that 
right.  The  sacredness  of  life  is  thus  em- 
phasized and  preserved.  A  similar  il- 
lustration may  be  made-  of  all  other 
rights  —  e.  g.  the  right  of  property  — 
of  reputation  —  of  association  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  When  such  prin- 
ciples are  made  clear  we  have  laid  se- 
curely the  foundation  for  a  moral  order 
in  society.  Every  child  in  school  can 
comprehend  these  basal  truths. 

It  emphasizes  the  distinction  between 
meum  and  ieum  in  a  way  which  it  ought 
to  be  emphasized  and  will  thus  protect 
against  insinuating  fallacies  in  future 
reasoning. 

Second,  in  discussing  such  a  question 
it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  purpose  in- 
volved in  the  possession  of  rights. 
Here  the  social  nature  of  man  leads  us 
to  see  that  rights  are  held  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Again  we  strike  at  the 
stronghold  of  selfishness.  A  bright  boy 
will  say,  have  I  not  a  right  to  do  as  I 
please  with  my  own?  His  father  will 
argue  for  the  legal  right  to  do  that  very 
thing.  You  will  soon  see  that  though 
this  be  true  there  is  the  moral  obligation 
to  use  his  right  in  a  particular  way  — 
1.  e.  for  the  general  good.  This  moral 
obligation  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  related  or  a  social  being  — 
dependent  upon  others  for  everything 
he  enjoys  and  therefore  bound  to  be 
helpful  to  them  in  all  he  does.  Out  of 
this  general  principle,  which  I  think  no 
sane  mind  will  dispute,  will  arise  the 
most  important  social  questions  and  the 
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key  to  a  complete  transfonnation  of  so- 
ciety. 

This  thought  of  rights  and  duties 
may  be  extended  at  pleasure.  It  should 
cover  not  only  the  right  of  life,  —  of 
property,  —  of  contract  of  freedom,  — 
but  also  of  education.  Here  I  may  say 
the  school  may  render  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  society  by  putting  education  on 
a  right  basis  ethically.  No  theory  of 
general  education  by  the  state  can  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  self-preserva- 
tion —  or  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  —  or  on  the  ground  of 
citizenship.  On  such  grounds  a  large 
portion  of  our  public  revenues  could  not 
be  justified. 

The  true  justification  for  public  edu- 
cation lies  in  the  child's  right  and  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part 
of  society.  It  is  the  child's  right  to  a 
normal  and  healthy  development  toward 
the  end  to  which  its  talents  and  endow- 
ments point  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  all  extensive  public  education.  In 
other  words,  this  is  an  ethical  rather 
than  a  political  question.  Along  with 
this  right  of  the  child  goes  the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  child  to  serve  society. 
There  is  always  a  rational  ground  for 
an  appeal  to  aA  educated  person  for  a 
large  service  to  society.  Indeed,  a  per- 
son cannot  be  ethical  and  totally  disre- 
gard tliis  obligation. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  most 
important  interests  of  society  cluster 
around  these  questions  hinted  at  above. 
A  public  institution  such  as  the  public 
school  will,  in  my  judgment,  find  no 
valid  reason  for  a  policy  of  indifference. 
A  proper  estimate  of  our  place  in  so- 
ciety —  of  our  rights  —  such  as  those 
of  life  —  freedom  —  contract  —  prop- 
erty and  the  like,  is  of  highest  consider- 
ation. The  public  school  may  not  be 
able  in  any  formal  way  to  approach 
these  problems  but  surely  we  may  ex- 
pect its  atmosphere  to  be  such  that  the 
very  spirit  of  the  place  will  emphasize 


the  truth.  A  boy  should  absorb  the 
truth  here  as  certainly  as  he  now  does 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  without  any 
formal  instruction  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  *«  an 
ethical  world.  At  the  very  beginning 
it  is  a  universe  of  thought  relation.  In 
other  directioqs  it  may  be  called  a  world 
^of  physical  relations.  Out  of  these  re- 
lations arise  all  our  perplexing  ques- 
tions and  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  ethical  character  developed.  The 
teacher  and  the  school  at  the  outset  of 
the  child's  life  should  not  only  illustrate 
but  teach  the  ideal  relation  —  that  is 
the  ethical.  This  seems  to  me  so  funda- 
mental that  there  can  be  no  society 
without  it.  There  certainly  can  be  no 
full  justification  of  a  public  institution 
that  closes  its  eyes  to  the  supreme  ques- 
tion of  society. 

The  practical  question  here  seems  to 
be  that  many  have  been  so  fearful  of 
coercing  men's  opinions  —  or  of  intro- 
ducing a  religion  into  education  that 
they  have  vainly  tried  to  ig^nore  the 
whole  question  of  ethics.  But  if  ethics 
is  implied  in  all  relations  and  all  asso- 
ciations, it  seems  too  impossible  to  es- 
scape  the  question  entirely.  In  fact,  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  attempt 
to  escape  it.  Common  honesty  requires 
that  we  face  all  questions  and  why  not 
face  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  true 
educator?  —  That  of  highest  inquiry 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  truth.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  public  education  be- 
ing sectarian  in  character.  In  fact,  as 
a  Presbyterian  type  of  Christian  I  would 
repel  the  charge  of  sectarianism,  even 
if  I  were  teaching  in  a  so-called  sectar- 
ian school.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  sec- 
tarianism in  education. 

If  we  examine  carefully,  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  the  argfument  for  ethical 
education  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
the  argument  for  physical  education. 
On  what  ground  can  we  justify  the  state 
in  educating  men's  bodies  merely?    On 
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none  whatever.  But  when  we  come  to 
inquire  why  the  physical  may  be  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  our  educa- 
tion the  fundamental  reason  is,  that  by 
so  doing,  men's  relations  can  be  made 
more  harmonious  and  thus  greater  ef- 
ficiency secured  in  all  the  sphere  of 
man's  work.  Whatever,  therefore,  min- 
isters to  this  end  has  a  good  reason  un- 
derneath it.  Ethics  which  treat  solely 
of  our  relations  must  therefore  minister 
to  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  so- 
ciety. This  is  the  great  aim  and  end  of 
our  civilization  and  our  education.  The 
public  supports  a  public  institution  in 
the  just  expectation  of  receiving  some- 
thing in  return.  I  do  not  see  therefore 
any  justification  for  neglect  of  this 
greatest  field  of  activity.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  public  school  will 
modify  our  social  life.  The  only  re- 
maining question  is,  whether  it  shall 
modify  it  toward  a  higher  ethical  stand- 
ard or  a  lower  one.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  public  school  has  a  record  on  this 
question.  Social  standards  have  been 
changed,  they  will  be  subject  to  still 
further  change.  The  sentimem  on  the 
drink  habit,  has  been  greatly  modified, 
by  the  presence  of  the  public  school.  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
sentiment  upon  this  question  is  more 
wholesome  in  the  public  school,  than 
in  any  other  circles  to  be  found,  even 
in  church  circles.  The  conscience 
among  these  circles  seems  less  alert, 
than  the  public  school.  The  business 
world  does  not  conform  to  the  ideals  of 
the  public  school.  Our  teachers  and 
our  children  are  linked  together  m  a 
righteous  war  against  this  popular  en- 
emy of  man's  best  interests.  My  idea 
is  that  the  conscience  of  the  public 
school,  as  expressed  through  her  teach- 
ers, and  students,  has  been  an  exponent 
of  the  best  in  our  civilization.  Not  long 
since,  a  young  man  in  speaking  to  me 
upon  this  influence,  said  that  he  would 
not  continue  in  public  school  teaching. 


His  chief  reason  was  that  he  could  not 
stand  the  exactions  of  society  upon  him 
as  a  teacher.  He  was  not  willing  to  have 
his  everyday  morals  conform  to  the  high 
standing  demanded  of  the  school  teacher 
in  ordinary  circles.  He  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  young  man,  but 
in  the  public  school  circle  he  was  just 
a  little  deficient.  His  experience  in  the 
matter  was  such  as  to  convince  him, 
that  the  public  school  was  too  binding. 
This  in  itself  is  commendable  enough. 
It  is  but  an  example  to  the  general  po- 
sition that  I  have  been  maintaining,  that 
the  public  school  is  already  a  creditable 
record  in  modifying  the  social  stand- 
ards of  society.  I  appeal  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  an  increase  of  that  power. 

II  —  CIVIC   ETHICS. 

Upon  this  second  topic,  I  remark  first 
that  the  basis  for  civic  ethics  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  for  social  ethics. 
The  division  is  in  a  degree  arbitrary  but 
helpful  in  that  our  minds  are  turned  to 
a  particular  phase  of  the  subject.  Here 
we  have  the  schools  related  to  the  state. 
The  fact  that  the  school  is  supported  by 
the  state  is  not  to  my  mind  a  limitation. 
The  people  —  or  the  state  —  are  the 
source  of  all  power.  Nevertheless,  the 
end  for  which  the  school  was  created 
was  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  The  school  should  be  free  from 
political  bias  but  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  truth  and  therefore 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  state. 
Our  civic  ethics  should  therefore  insist 
upon  some  plain  and  important  duties. 
I  mention  first,  that  of  support.  The 
proper  relation  of  the  individual  citizen 
to  the  state  should  be  insisted  upon.  It 
would  g^reatly  help  our  tax  duplicate  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  charity  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  of  a  particular  type, 
so  familiar  to  every  one. 

If  social  ethics  may  insist  upon  a 
proper  relation  between  individuals, 
civic  ethics  must  solve  the  problem  of 
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relation  between  the  citizen  and  the 
state.  I  need  not  detail  this  subject  to 
a  body  of  teachers.  You  know  how  to 
teach  it  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  question  of  our  relation  to  the  state 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  widespread,  and 
that  we  have  a  duty  in  this  regard.  I 
refer  not  merely  to  the  financial  sup- 
port, but  to  the  moral  support  and  loyal 
enthusiasm,  which  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  our  state,  \r  learn  their  proper 
relation  to  the  state.  'While  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  state,  I  do  insist  that,  next  to  God, 
our  supreme  duty  is  to  our  country. 
The  public  school  may  rightfully  insist 
that  the  proper  support  of  the  state  is 
fundamental  in  our  patriotism. 

Second,  —  I  mention  the  duty  of 
dincting  the  state.  The  state  is  not  a 
machine  that  once  started  runs  of  its 
own  accord  and  always  in  the  right  di- 
rection. As  I  see  it,  no  citizen  can  do 
his  full  duty  who  simply  studies  currents 
and  drifts  with  them.  It  is  our  duty  to 
direct  the  current  of  popular  thinking. 
The  politician,  so-called,  should  have  no 
monopoly  h^re.  Our  motto  is  not, 
"Our  country  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  —  but  rather  —  My  country  right, 
then  my  country  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time."  This  type  of  instruction  seems 
to  me  necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom 
in  which  we  delight.  No  country  can 
remain  free  without  free  men.  This 
means  free  discussion  and  free  instruc- 
tion. The  teacher  is  in  the  same  high 
sense  the  Redeemer  of  the  land.  His 
teaching  must  even  touch  the  vital 
problems  of  citizenship  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  truth.  The  state 
is  in  constant  need  of  support  and  di- 
rection. Her  public  institutions  should 
foster  both.  To  make  them  a  possibil- 
ity, every  citizen  in  a  republic  must  be 
potentially  a  soldier.  He  should  also  be 
a  potential  counsellor.  I  mean  to  say 
that  he  should  be  so  free,  so  capable, 
so  independent  a  thinker  that  the  coun- 


try is  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  or  of  the  demagogue  in  pol- 
itics. I  plead  for  a  sober,  conservative, 
honest  thinker  who  shall  mature  his 
views,  and  insist  that  law-makers  and 
politicians  shall  take  him  into  consider- 
ation. We  are  educating  our  boys  and 
girls  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  and 
wholesome  sentiment  upon  all  ques- 
tions. These  people  stand  for  the  truth 
that  legislators  must  reckon  with.  By 
a  very  potent  influence  in  that  indirect 
way,  they  may  touch  the  source  of 
power  and  direct  the  action  of  the  state. 
Here  we  find  the  reason  for  making  the 
pubic  school  the  home  of  patriotism. 
Over  it  the  flag  must  ever  float,  because 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  truth.  We 
mean  our  flag  should  be  honored,  be- 
cause it  is  honorable.  We  mean  that 
our  loyalty  should  be  expressed  to 
something  that  is  worthy  of  it.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  therefore  a  sudden  emotion 
or  an  occasional  experience.  It  is  a 
stated  habit  of  the  mind,  and  may  ex- 
press itself  as  really  in  a  devotion,  to  the 
state  by  supporting  and  directing  it  as 
by  carrying  a  gun  to  Cuba. 

In  these  stormy  times  of  war  like  the 
present,  the  ethical  problems  of  the 
state  are  uppermost  and  it  is  a  happy 
commentary  that  the  public  school  is  a 
unit  in  its  devotion  to  the  ethics  of  in- 
ternational law.  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
first  public  school  teacher  or  scholar 
express  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  the 
highest  type  of  international  ethics.  The 
public  school  does  not  stand  for  jingo- 
ism but  it  stands  for  a  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  righteousness  which  means  to 
support  it  if  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  It  has  not  forgotten  the  dig- 
nity of  our  country,  nor  has  it  forgotten 
the  inhumanities  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Conservative  in  its  desire  to  enter  into 
war,  it  has  determined  that  the  issue 
shall  not  be  uncertain.  This  is  why 
under  the  inspiration  of  public  educa- 
tion   and    universal    intelligence,    the 
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flower  of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization  has 
no  fear  in  a  contest  with  the  fading 
strength  of  a  nation  three-fourths  illit- 
erate and  which  represents  the  passing 
glory  of  the  old  Latin  civilization.  The 
public  school  has  brought  a  new  civili- 
zation and  with  it  a  new  ethics  and  a 
new  patriotism. 

Ill   —  THE   TEST    OF   THESE    ETHICS. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  re- 
maining question  is  the  test  of  the 
ethics  we  teach.  Shall  it  be  Bible  eth- 
ics, or  what  shall  it  be?  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss this  question.  I  only  have  time  to 
say  —  that  we  live  in  a  Christian, —  not 
a  Pag^n  civilization.  The  state  is  not 
Pagan.  I  can  seji  no  reason  for  teach- 
ing Pagan  ethics.  I  do  see  a  difference, 
but  I  make  no  apology  anywhere  for 
the  name  of  Jesus.  I  shall  not  impose 
my  teaching  upon  you,  but  I  will  hold 
it  up  before  you.    If  I  am  to  mention 


the  name  of  Plato,  I  shall  not  close  my 
eyes  to  Paul.  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
sectarian. 

I  believe  in  an  honest  study  of  the 
world's  progress  and  its  causes.  The 
fact  that  the  dominant  power  in  the 
world  to-day  is  essentially  Christian,  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  our  ethics 
should  take  their  coloring  from  the  best 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  To  proclaim 
such  doctrine  in  our  public  school  is 
no  disloyalty  to  the  state.  In  Ohio,  at 
least,  we  shall  not  go  to  Paganism  or 
sectarianism  to  learn  our  ethics.  The 
people  will  never  ask  us  to  apologize 
for  bringing  to  the  young  the  best 
ideals.  Without  formal  text-book  in- 
struction, therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  public  education  from  the  primary 
room  to  the  university  should  recognize 
its  obligations  to  set  before  the  public 
the  best  we  can  learn  of  both  social  and 
civic  ethics. 
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A  GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  order  to  discuss  a  paper  a  man 
should  first  see,  hear,  or  read  the  pa- 
per. Not  having  an  opportunity  to  do 
either  of  these  things,  I  shall  have  to 
fire  some  loose  shots  over  your  heads 
this  afternoon  and  hope  (hat  some  of 
them  will  take  effect.  I  shall  promise 
you  to  confine  myself  to  the  twelve  min- 
utes allotted  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  discussion  of  fhis  question  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  us,  because  of  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  some  of  the  larger  cities  this 
matter  is  being  agitated.  I  refer  fo  the 
introduction  of  the  high  school  studies 


«n  the  grammar  grades.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  the  change  has  already  been 
made.  For  instance,  in  the  city  where 
I  am  employed,  (he  Queen  City,  we  have 
had  experience  along  this  line,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  algebra  is  taught  in  the 
A  grammar  grade.  I  shall,  in  discussing 
it,  look  upon  all  sides  of  this  question. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
relative  effect  on  the  course  of  study.  I 
have  made  some  inquiry  in  regard  fo 
this  among  the  teachers  in  the  grades 
where  it  has  been  introduced.  As  I 
said  before,  it  has  been  introduced  into 
the  A  grammar  grade  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools.  I  find  that  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally their  opinion,  that  it  is  a  good 
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thing.  They  stop  right  heie.  That  is 
their  universal  reply  but  upon  pursuing 
the  inquiry  further  they  will  say,  thai 
it  clears  rp  the  dirty  work  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  D  grades  of  the  high  schools. 
They  come  into  the  high  school  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  algebra,  and  a  fairly  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  elements  in  an  equa- 
tion. The  first  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  pupil, 
whether  if  assists  him  in  his  approach  to 
the  study  beyond  the  A  grammar  grade, 
or  as  he  goes  on  to  the  college,  or  pos- 
sibly to  the  university.  Second,  I 
think  it  is  still  more  important  that  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact, 
that  a  large  class  of  pupils  seldom  go 
beyond  the  intermediate  department  of 
our  public  schools.  They  finish  the 
work  here,  but  never  go  any  further. 
That  brings  up  the  idea  which  is  so 
often  discussed  here  relative  to  the  dog- 
ma, of  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  There 
is  also  another  difficulty  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  Is  it  beneficial 
for  the  student  to  take  this,  if  he  is 
never  going  to  take  a  high  school 
course?  I  want  to  ask  first,  what  do 
you  mean  by  high  school  studies?  What 
is  the  basis  of  the  high  school  and  the 
common  school  studies?  It  is  custom- 
ary to  teach  certain  subjects  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  certain  branches  in  the 
high  school.  Now  that  brings  us  to  the 
question,  whether  it  is  pedagogical  fo 
bring  these  studies  into  the  lower 
grades.  Then  shall  we  drop  the  high 
school  studies,  throw  them  out  or  con- 
tinue to  use  them  and  suit  them  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  that  age?  The  aver- 
age boy  reaches  the  high  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Now 
the  question  is  whether  the  child  is  ready 
to  enter  upon  these  studies.  Shall  we 
continue  them  and  pare  down  the  in- 
struction, so  that  he  can  take  it?  An- 
other difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  the 
over-loading  of  the  school  course.    The 


complaint  has  already  gone  out,  that  we 
teach  too  much  mathematics.  Speak- 
ing from  my  observation  in  this  matter 
and  based  on  my  own  experience  I  want 
to  say  that  the  introduction  of  algebra 
into  the  A  grammar  grade  has  been  a 
decided  benefit  fo  the  pupil. 

We  have  done  it  in  a  way  that  it  does 
not  over-load  the  course  of  study.  We 
have  given  it  the  time  of  two  recitations 
and  taken  a  half  hour  from  mental  arith- 
metic and  a  half  hour  from  practical 
arithmetic.  My  observation  has  been, 
that  the  change  is  a  good  one  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  strengthened  the  children. 
I  do  not  believe  a  child  can  understand 
percentage  properly  unless  he  under- 
stands the  principles  of  the  equation. 
There  is  another  advantage  that  I  think 
conies  from  this  practice,  and  that  is 
tnat  the  student  learns  to  know  that 
there  is  something  more  in  mathematics 
than  arithmetic.  The  trouble  with  chil- 
dren is,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  study 
the  book,  instead  of  the  principles  in  the 
book.  If  you  ask  a  child  where  his 
lesson  is,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  on  such 
a  page,  instead  of  giving  you  the  sub- 
ject of  his  work.  A  lesson  in  history 
means  so  many  paragraphs  on  page  97, 
rather  than  the  principles  or  the  events. 
They  get  the  idea  that  history  is  a  book 
instead  of  the  idea  that  man -is  what  he 
is,  from  what  he  has  done.  One  of  the 
advantages  to  my  children  in  the  study 
of  Algebra  is,  that  they  have  gotten 
something  in  mathematics,  that  is, 
something  beyond  arithmetic.  They 
seem  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  two 
series  of  numbers  instead  of  one.  They 
have  always  thought  of  the  positive 
numbers  of  the  arithmetic  and  seem  de- 
lighted to  find  that  there  is  a  series  of 
negative  quantities.  That  feature  alone 
is  a  good  thing.  It  has  benefited  us  so 
far  per  se.  I  note  also  another  benefit 
based  on  my  own  experience  and  that 
is  that  it  has  been  a  help  in  the  other 
studies.    It  has  been  a  great  help  to 
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them  in  their  mental  and  practical  arith- 
metic. I  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
the  interest  they  take  in  their  studies.  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  solve  the  same 
problem  by  arithmetic  and  then  by  alge- 
bra. In  this  way  they  have  been  led  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  methods  and  it  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  them.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  pupil,  whether 
he  continues  in  school  or  whether  he 
stops.  The  benefit  he  gets  from  this 
study  will  always  be  an  advantage  to 
liim.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  work 
in  this  study  has  been  an  advantage  to 
our  pupils. 

J.  W.  MacKinnon:  I  was  asked  to 
discuss  this  subject  and  I  wanf  to  say  in 
the  beginning,  that  there  are  good  reas- 
ons for  almost  anything  if  it  be  followed 
in  the  right  sense  and  spirit,  and  many 
times  there  is  harm  growing  out  of 
things  that  may  have  good  features. 
The  great  cry  from  all  our  teachers  is, 
that  the  work  is  not  as  well  done  down 
in  the  lower  grades  as  it  should  be.  As 
a  result  of  this  they  come  up  poorly 
prepared  for  their  work  in  the  high 
school.  I  think  a  very  much  larger 
number  oi  our  pupils  fail  during  the  first 
year  in  the  high  school  than  fail  any- 
where else.  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
expected  of  them  and  that  there  is  too 
little  attention  paid  to  actual  work.  *  I 
do  not  believe  we  give  them  encourage- 
ment enough  in  their  work.  They  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
study  for  themselves.  I  believe  this  is 
a  weak  point  in  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion. They  have  not  been  thrown 
enough  on  their  own  resources.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  teacher  does  too  much 
work  for  the  child.  They  do  not  get 
down,  to  study  for  themselves.  When 
they  go  to  the  high  school  they  cannot 
stand.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  crowding 
some  of  the  studies  back  into  the  gram- 
mar grades.  I  think  students  are  bene- 
fited by  the  study  of  algebra,  but  I  do 


not  think  they  should  be  burdened  with 
too  much  of  it  I  believe  any  successful 
teacher  can  do  the  same  work  without 
the  algebra  and  can  do  it  in  the  same 
time  that  he  does  with  the  algebra. 

If  we  will  spend  more  time  in  the  work 
suggested  by  Dr.  Thompson  to  prepare 
our  children  for  good  school  work  and 
for  good  successful  life  work  it  will  be 
better.  I  think  they  ca*i  get  these 
branches  later  on  in  their  school  course. 
I  think  you  are  liable  to  throw  too  much 
work  on  these  children.  Many  a  child 
is  discouraged  because  of  the  amount  of 
work  he  is  expected  to  do.  If  he  does 
less  work  he  is  liable  to  do  it  better. 
In  this  way  he  will  be' better  prepared 
for  the  high  school  work.  Therefore, 
on  this  ground  I  would  deplore  the 
crowding  of  lower  grades  with  work 
belonging  to  the  higher  grades. 

H.  C.  Minnich:  My  experience  is 
not  at  all  like  that  of  the  last  speaker.  I 
believe  in  the  high  school  studies  in  the 
lower  grades.  I  am  in  favor  of  putting 
these  studies  where  they  should  have 
been  long  ago.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
sc];iool  curriculum  that  is  not  continu- 
ous in  its  character.  I  am  opposed  to 
any  system  in  which  the  boy  feels  that 
he  is  not  getting  it  all,  as  he  goes  along. 
I  want  the  boy  to  feel  that  the  school 
curriculum  is  continuous  and  that  he  is 
getting  just  what  he  ought  to  have  in 
each  year.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  largest 
possible  opportunity  in  every  grade  of 
the  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
teaching  of  botany  in  the  lower  grades. 
That  is  a  nature  study,  and  it  is  very  de- 
lightful work.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  take  a  stand  against  this.  I  call 
that  high  school  work.  Now  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  algebra.  I  want  to  say 
that  if  algebra  is  introduced  into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year  grades  it  will 
be  found  of  assistance  in  the  work  of 
arithmetic.  He  is  coming  in  contact 
with  principles  that  will  make  him  en- 
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joy  his  work  more  in  arithmetic.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  botany.  The  study 
of  this  branch  will  give  him  a  better  in- 
sight into  biology.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  know  the  technical  data  of 
these  branches,  but  he  knows  the  terms, 
just  as  he  knows  his  friends.  It  will 
help  him  later  on  in  his  work.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  systematic  instruction  of  the 
high  school  studies  from  the  ground  up. 
I  believe  in  the  systematic  study  of  these 
branches,  without  the  formality  of  plac- 
ing them  in  the  course  of  study.  Sup- 
pose that  you  can  teach  four  hundred 
facts  in  a  certain  time.  Now  if  you  teach 
four  hundred  potent  facts  will  it  not  be 
the  best  use  you  can  make  of  the  time 
of  the  pupil,  and  when  he  has  grown  up 
into  the  high  school  work,  he  will  be 
the  better  prepared  for  it 

I  do  not  wanf  to  push  the  high  school 
studies  down  into  the  lower  grades,  but 
I  want  to  put  these  branches  where  they 
always  belonged.  I  also  believe  in  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
lower  grades.  If  there  are  any  feachers 
who  want  to  take  algebra  out  of  the 
lower  grades,  I  do  not  know  of  them. 
This  work  will  give  children  new  ideas 
of  the  branches.  As  it  is  now,  a  pupil 
fears  to  enter  the  high  school  because 
of  the  severe  tests  which  he  must  meet 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  goes  into  the 
high  school  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Now,  if  you  put  in  these 
branches  you  will  give  him  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  high  school  work,  and 
he  wUl  not  fear  it 

This  continuous  work  from  the  lower 
grades  to  the  higher  is  my  conception  of 
a  good  and  well  organized  course  of 
study.  I  have  in  mind  a  boy  that  we 
saved  for  graduation  by  giving  him 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  work.  I 
called  him  into  my  office  and  told  him 
I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
a  horse  chestnut  and  a  buckeye.  That 
boy  worked  lor  weeks  to  show  me  the 
difference  between  those  two  plants.    I 


think  it  is  right  and  proper  to  teach 
these  subjects  in  the  lower  grades. 

Samuel  Findlby:  The  last  speaker 
seems  to  me  to  present  the  true  phase 
of  this  question.  The  phase  which  I  ac- 
cept is  the  classification  which  is  not 
the  old  notion.  The  old  notion  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  divides  into  vertical 
sections,  and  the  subjects  are  to  be 
taken  from  bottom  to  top  in  steps.  Is 
not  the  horizontal  section  the  natural 
division,  taking  certain  departments, 
certain  branches  and  certain  subjects  in 
their  lower  steps?  A  very  little  child 
can  study  astronomy.  A  very  little 
child  can  study  geometry.  Is  it  not  the 
true  theory  that  the  child  should  take 
these  phases  which  he  can? 

We  have  been  trying  to  finish  arith- 
metic when  the  strength  of  the  child  has 
not  been  prepared  for  this  phase.  Let 
the  childen  take  the  elementary  phase 
of  many  subjects.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  little  child  of  six  years  studying 
something  of  astronomy,  seeing  and 
thinking  and  looking  along  that  line. 

We  have  l^een  having  them  read  in 
the  lower  grades,  yet  they  arc  not  pre- 
pared to  read.  This  opens  up  the  whole 
subject  of  the  correlation  of  studies.  I 
have  come  to  think  the  whole  subject 
has  advanced  in  horizontal  sections. 

J.  J.  Burns:  I  Would  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Findley  if  he  contemplates  the  use  of  a 
text-book  in  these  studies  of  astronomy 
and  botany? 

Samuel  Findley:  I  have  not 
thought  of  that.  I  would  say  yes  if  you 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  no,  if  you  know 
how'  to  get  along  without  it.  I  would 
not  put  a  class  of  little  children  into 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland:  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  I 
want  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  getting  back  to-day  where  Dr.  Tap- 
pan,  and  other  distinguished  educators, 
were  twenty  years  ago.  I  can  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  came  to  the  Associa- 
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tion  that  Dr.  Tappan  advocated  fhc 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  algebra  in 
the  grammar  grades.  I  want  to  endorse 
all  that  Dr.  Findley  has  said. 

We  have  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade, 
of  the  Columbus  schools,  and  we  have 
no  bad  results.  We  find  that  pupils 
after  having  studied  arithmetic  for  eight 
years  take  the  study  of  algebra  with  de- 
light. It  strikes  me  that  the  reason  for 
the  failure  of  so  many  pupils  in  the  first 
year  of  hij^h  school  is  net  always  due 
to  the  work  in  schools  below.  It  is 
someti.'ues  because  the  weakest  teach- 
ers are  put  in  the  high  school  to  receive 
these  pupils.  We  are  putting  teachers 
into  the  primary  work  who  are  specially 
fitted  for  if,  and  we  are  not  always  as 
careful  in  putting  teachers  into  the 
higher  grades. 

W.  S.  Stwckland:  It  may  sound 
like  heresy  in  me  to  oppose  the  ideas 
advanced  here,  but  there  are  several 
phases  which  have  not  been  considered. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  this  must  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment  I  have 
made  a  close  observation  during  the 
past  year  and  my  own  idea,  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  two  competent 
teachers,  is  not  in  ifs  favor. 

Here  are  some  points  to  remember, 
and  we  must  remember  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the  A  grade 
ever  reach  the  high  school.  I  think  the 
true  theory  of  the  public  school  system 
is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Personally,  I  would  rather  have  a 
child  of  mine  leave  the  common  school 
better  grounded  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  with  some  practical  ideas  of  mensu- 
ration than  to  have  a  mere  smattering 
of  algebra.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
strong  point  in  this  discussion. 

In  the  schools  of  Cincinnati  the  sub- 
ject of  mensuration  is  almost  wholly 
neglected.  The  work  we  have  to  do  can 
be  done  just  as  well  without  the  help  of 
the  algebra. 

The  present  course  of  study  is  already 


overloaded.  The  time  that  is  given  to 
algebra  is  taken  away  from  mental  and 
practical  arithmetic.  It  takes  the  time 
away  from  these  subjects;  it  makes  the 
work  heavier  in  arithmetic  and  the  ex- 
aminations show  that  the  result  is  not 
good.  I  think  the  idea  of  nature  work, 
advanced  by  one  of  the  speakers,  is  not 
a  good  poinf.  We  have  changed  in  that 
respect.  I  think  this  experiment  is  very 
doubtful  to  say  the  least 

I  would  rather  have  the  student  have  a 
better  foundation  in  arithmetic  and  es- 
pecially mental  arithmetic,  than  to  have 
a  smattering  ot  algebra.  If  he  goes  on 
in  school  he  gets  it  from  the  high  school, 
and  that  is  the  proper  place  for  it 

J.  P.  Cummins:  This  seems  to  be  an 
experience  meeting  this  afternoon.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  in  our  schools. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  two  teachers, 
who  say  nothing  is  so  good  as  this 
change.  We  have  done  just  as  much 
work  in  every  department  as  we  have 
ever  done.  We  have  done  as  good 
work  in  every  respect  as  we  have  ever 
done.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  it 
in  the  least,  but  it  is  true  we  have  been 
doing  just  as  much  mental  arithmetic 
as  we  have  ever  done.  It  is  true  that 
the  algebra  we  teach  in  the  lower  grades 
is  not  the  algebra  that  we  take  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  I  want 
to  say  another  thing  and  that  is  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  objects  to  the 
introduction  of  algebra  wants  to  intro- 
duce geometry  under  another  name, 
when  he  talks  of  mensuration  in  arith- 
metic. For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  see 
Latin  introduced  into  the  lower  g^des. 
Not  Caesar's  Commentaries,  of  course, 
but  certain  words  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  know  better  than  they  do. 
I  would  like,  especially,  to  see  Latin 
introduced  with  reference  to  the  study 
of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  I  want  to  say 
still  further  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
nature    studies   which   belong   just   as 
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much  to  the  higher  grades.  We  can 
introduce  and  teach  these  studies  just 
as  well  as  we  can  those  studies. 

You  who  have  studied  Lation  will 
agree  with  me,  that  one  year's  Latin  has 
done  more  for  your  English  Grammar 
than  anything  else.  I  believe  the  intro- 
duction of  Latin  will  very  greatly  aid 
our  work  in  English  Grammar,  and 
would  favor  the  study  of  Latin  instead 
of  the  technical  part  of  English  Gram- 
mar. 

O.  P.  VooRHEEs:  I  have  been  watch- 
ing this  subject  for  the  past  two  years. 
I  have  been  teaching  it  for  the  past  two 
years  and  I  was  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing.  I  have 
been  watching  the  results  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  That  is  the 
true  test  as  "to  whether  the  work  has 
been  properly  done  in  the  lower  grade. 
It  has  been  a  question  with  me  whether 
if  we  had  spent  the  same  time  in  the 
other  branches,  the  pupils  would  not 
have  done  better  in  their  work  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  had  put  this  extra  time  on 
the  branches,  instead  of  the  study  of 
Algebra  it  would  have  been  better.  Per- 
haps some  of  those  who  failed  in  the 
first  year's  work,  would  not  have  done 
so,  if  they  had  not  taken  up  this  work. 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  these 
pupils,  for  two  years  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  on  this  subject. 

J.  P.  Cummins:  Let  me  ask  you 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  your  pupils 
sustained  themselves  better  than  they 
did,  before  they  took  up  this  study? 

O.  P.  VooRHEEs:  No,  sir;  it  is  not 
true,  I  think. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  I  like  the  idea 
suggested  by  Dr.  Findley.  There  are 
many  instances  in  our  school  work  that 
we  aim  to  satisfy  instead  of  stimulate. 
I  might  go  to  school  until  I  was  as  old 
as  Methuselah  and  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  I  had  finished  the  mathemat- 
ics;  I  am  no  particular  fool  on  mathe- 


matics either,  at  least  the  state  board 
thought  so  when  they  passed  me  on  it 

H.  C.  Minnich:  I  changed  my 
course  of  study  and  I  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty. It  occurred  to  me  that  when 
you  change  your  plan  of  instruction, 
this  might  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
complaint.  My  idea  of  an  examination 
is  that  it*  need  not  be  based  so  much  upon 
the  technique  of  a  study,  as  it  should 
be  a  test  of  the  power  of  the  boy. 

I  understand  that  the  feature  of  the 
new  Arithmetic  will  be  the  study  of  sur- 
faces, and  lengths  and  distances.  I 
think  that  is  all  right  and  that  it  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  boy  should  be 
ten  years  old,  before  he  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  a  one  foot  pole,  and  a 
ten  foot  pole.  If  you  send  a  boy  to  the 
blackboard  to  draw  a  foot  line,  he  will 
likely  draw  a  three  foot  line,  instead  of 
a  foot  line. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing,  and  that 
is,  that  the  study  of  Algebra  in  the 
eighth  grade  is  no  more  a  preparation 
for  high  school  work  than  arithmetic 
is  a  preparation  for  high  school.  It  ia 
not  a  preparation  for  specific  high 
school  work. 

F.  J.  Roller:  If  I  ever. entertained 
the  idea  that  this  was  a  one-sided  ques- 
tion I  have  abandoned  it  since  this  dis- 
cussion commenced.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
a  question  of  only  one  side.  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  carry 
the  studies  into  the  grammar  grades.  I 
raise  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  be  found  in  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  will  not  derive  good 
from  it,  but  I  hold  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  average  student  and  with  the 
average  school.  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
best  that  the  average  school  or  student 
should  be  asked  to  approach  the  high 
school  studies  in  the  lower  grades. 

I  think  we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation 
of  pencil  pushers.  You  go  to  a  grocery 
and  the  man  will  take  his  pencil  and  fig- 
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ure  out  your  purchases.  Give  the  boy 
a  problem  and  he  will  take  his  pencil 
and  figure  it  out.  He  ought  to  study  it 
out  in  his  mind.  Algebra  seems  to  be  a 
popular  study.  A  teacher  goes  to  an 
examination.  Instead  of  solving  the 
problem  by  arithmetic  as  he  should  do 
he  solves  it  by  algebra.  The  boy  in 
school  very  frequently  solves  the  prob- 
lem by  algebra  when  he  should  solve 
it  by  arithmetic.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  should  be  no  principles  of  algebra 
or  geometry  taught  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  I  maintain  this  is  not  the  teaching 
of  that  branch  as  a  subject.  I  believe 
we  have  enough  work  to  do  without 
this.  Of  course  we  can  teach  these 
principles  where  necessary,  but  we 
teach  them  in  an  elementary  way  and 
I  think  the  high  school  work  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  primary  work,  — 
or  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school. 
Again,  I  would  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  study  of  Latin,  especially 
with  regard  to  prefixes  and  suffixes,  but 
I  would  call  it  the  study  of  English. 
When  you  come  to  the  formal  study  of 
Latin  and  algebra  and  geometry  it  is 
carrying  it  too  far. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  I  spent  some 
time  here  a  few  years  ago  studying  the 
geological  formation  of  this  island  and 
it  took  me  two  hours  to  come  up  to  this 
point. 

If  I  were  coming  up  here  now,  I 
would  take  the  street  car,  and  come  up 
in  a  few  minutes  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  study. 

I  believe  in  studying  in  the  lower 
grades  principles  leading  directly  to  the 
high  school  work. 

J.  W.  Jones:  The  position  which  one 
takes  on  this  question  depends  largely 
upon  what  he  has  been  doing.  I  take  it 
that  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
is  either  a  school  examiner  or  an  in- 
structor of  ♦ea  :hers.  E'^u  at'on  is  I  ^rge- 
ly  a  matter  of  development,  and  the 
measure  of  one's  education  is  the  vocab- 


ulary in  which  he  expresses  himselL 
There  is  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
pupil  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary  by  re- 
maining in  the  same  studies  for  many 
years.  I,  at  one  time,  thought  that 
every  person  could  learn  the  subject  of 
arithmetic.  But  I  have  abandoned  that 
notion.  I  am  sure  that  but  few  people 
can  become  good  arithmeticians.  Why 
whole  classes  should  be  kept  in  a  rou- 
tine work  in  the  same  subject  year  after 
year,  using  the  same  words,  not  being 
permitted  to  learn  anything  new,  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  I  think 
it  highly  important  that  the  child  should 
have  access  to  all  avenues  of  informa- 
tion and  to  subjects  which  lead  up  to 
one's  complete  education.  I  care  not 
whether  you  call  it  nature  study  or  high 
school  study,  but  th^  fact  remains  that 
the  more  the  child  has  to  do  with  these 
subjects,  the  earlier  he  has  to  do  with 
them  the  more  familiar  will  he  become 
with  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
child  to  defer  on  the  enlargement  of  his 
vocabulary  until  he  enters  college.  The 
child  of  to-day,  properly  instructed  in 
all  of  the  fields  of  information,  can  have 
a  greater  variety  of  words,  in  which  to 
express  his  thoughts,  also  more 
thoughts,  than  many  of  us  had  when  we 
entered  college  and  at  least  in  some  in- 
stances possibly  when  we  completed  our 
college  course.  But  this  can  not  be 
done  by  working  the  same  field  over 
year  after  year.  New  work  must  be 
given  the  child  to  do  where  thought  is 
expressed  in  new  words,  new  language. 
We  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  education  of  deaf  children  in  our 
institution  to  give  them  more  variety  of 
language  in  order  that  they  can  be  edu- 
cated in  other  branches.  The  English 
language  is  to  them  what  the  German 
or  the  French  language  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish-child and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we 
should  confine  our  educational  work 
wholly  to  the  words  found  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  so-called,  we  would  fall 
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far  short  of  equipping  the  children  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
that  they  should  have.  For  this  reason 
we  open  up  new  fields,  acquaint  him 
with  new  terms,  and  he  takes  more 
interest  and  is  better  educated  by  hav- 
ing access  to  them.  What  is  true  of 
defective  children  in  the  very  simplest 
manner  is  also  true  and  will  apply  to 
children  with  normal  conditions.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  expanding 
our  school  work  and  to  begin  with  the 
first  year  and  to  continue  that  work  un- 
til the  child  has  left  the  public  schools. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl, 
and  even  the  boy  who  has  graduated 
from  the  high  school  after  havmg  spent 
^ome  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  not  able  to  solve  the  sim- 
plest problem  in  percentage,  after  being 
out  of  school  three  or  four  years.  What 
has  such  a  child  to  show  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  public  schools?  Would  it 
not  be  better  for  such  graduates  to  have 
in  their  minds  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  in  various  de- 
partments of  science,  mathematics,  lit- 
erature, even  in  an  elementary  form? 
One  reason  why  so  many  children  learn 
arithmetic  slowly  is  because  they  can 
not  read  intelligently  and  understand  the 
directions  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor 
the  terms,  and  consequently  that  which 
is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
writer  is  obscure.  This  can  only  be 
remedied  by  a  wider  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, which  will  enable  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  reads,  and  apply  the  di-. 
Tactions  to  securing  the  results.  This 
of  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
argument  why  the  child's  field  of  inves- 
tigation' should  be  enlarged,  and  how 
can  it  be  enlarged  except  by  giving  it 
new  subjects  to  think  about  and  talk 
about,  where  new  words  appear  and  new 
sentences  are  used  in  expressing 
thought?    Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


wish  to  go  on  record  as  heartily  in  favor 
of  bringing  into  our  lower  grades  all 
the  material  which  is  necessary  and 
helpful  in  educating  our  children,  even 
should  they  enter  the  high  school.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the 
children  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
way  will  enter  high  school  and  complete 
a  course  with  as  much  practical  infor- 
mation as  the  ordinary  graduate  of  col- 
lege has,  when  his  primary  work  has 
been  conducted  wholly  in  the  so-called 
common  branches. 

A.  B.  Johnson:  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  educational  reform,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name  I"— Why  is  it  thaf  we  hear,  so 
often,  the  complaint  made  against  the 
schools  that  they  do  not  give  the  pupils 
a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  subjects 
studied? 

This  is  a  serious  charge  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  give  heed  to  if.  If  it  be  true, 
we  shall  not  mend  matters  by  still 
more  overcrowding  the  course  of  study. 
"Too  much  arithmetic,"  we  hear  con- 
tinually from  the  reformers;  and  their 
pupils  do  not  know  arithmetic.  A  sat- 
isfactory degree  of  accuracy  and  rapidity 
in  this  branch  is  not  reached  by  their 
pupils. 

"Algebra  and  less  arithmetic."  And 
what  is  algebra?  A  mere  link  to  con- 
nect the  higher  mathematics  with  arith- 
metic. A  generaliser,  useful,  and  only 
useful,  here  and  there,  in  the  higher  reg- 
ister of  mathematics:  the  most  mechan- 
ical of  all.  Teach  the  pupil  a  little  alge- 
bra and  you  have  shown  him  the  lasy 
way  to  arithmetical  analysis. 

We  talk  much  of  teaching  pupils  to 
think,  and  when  they  have  reached  the 
upper  grammar  grades,  and  an  age 
when  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
begin  to  develop — the  best  exercise  ever 
yet  used  in  any  school  ro  cultivate  clear, 
logical,  consecutive  thought  must,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  uneasy  reformers, 
give  place  to  a  mathematical  make-shift. 
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*'What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth" 
to  any  pupil  in  grammar  school,  high 
school,  college,  university,  in  a  profes- 
sion or  in  any  other  position?  A  reas- 
onable mastery  of  the  branches  found  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school 
course. 

Here  we  have  the  essentials  of  an 
English  education;  all  above  this  is 
mere  ornament  useful  to  strengthen  and 
adorn  the  foundation  and  solid  frame- 
work. Teachers  should  guard  .  with 
jealous  care  this  part  of  the  course  and 
not  suffer  the  less  important  studies  of 
the  high  school  to  be  thrown  back  upon 
it.  He  who  can  show  us  how  better  lo 
stimulate,  guide  and  instruct  the  gram- 
mar grade  pupils  will  render  a  service 
of  far  greater  value  than  any  likely  to 
be  furnished  by  these  innovaters. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  I  do  not  wanf  to 
discuss  this  question  further.  I  think 
when  we  study  arithmetic  we  teach 
them  mensuration,  although  it  contains 
the  principles  of  geometry.  I  think 
these   things   always   belong   to   arith- 


metic. I  think  these  things  should  be 
taught  in  a  more  elementary  way.  la 
many  branches  you  must  teach  princi- 
ples of  higher  branches.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  would  teach  some 
parts  of  arithmetic,  without  teaching  the 
principles  of  geometry. 

L.  H.  Jones:  During  the  debate  I 
was  reminded  of  the  anecdote  told  of 
Gen.  Sherman,  who  was  called  upon  to 
examine  a  class  of  cadets  at  West  Point. 
He  asked  them  to  define  strategy,  as 
used  in  a  military  sense.  After  the 
definition  had  been  given,  he  asked 
them  to  give  an  example  of  strategy. 
One  of  the  students  said  that  if  yoa 
were  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
and  should  run  out  of  ammunition  it 
would  be  a  good  piece  of  strategy  not 
to  let  the  enemy  know  it  by  keeping^ 
right  on  firing. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  the  discus- 
sion all  round.  I  think  it  will  do  us- 
good  to  exchange  views  on  these  ques- 
tions.   We  are  all  after  the  best  results- 
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BY  W.  W.  ROSS. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  year  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen.  Among  the 
names,  first  is  Leroy  D.  Brown,  form- 
erly a  school  commissioner  in  this 
State;  A.  C.  Deuel,  formerly  a  president 
of  this  association  and  for  thirty-five 
years  a  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Urbana;  J.  P.  Patterson,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington Court  House;  Father  McMillan, 
Hampton  Bennett,  W.  V.  Rood,  E.  M. 
Neill,     a     teacher     in     the     Cleveland 


schools  for  many  years.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Mr.  Brown  for  many 
years.  During  his  commissionership,. 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
with  him  in  Columbus.  I  know  with 
what  zeal,  labor  and  ambition  he  sought 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  I 
know  but  little  of  his  work  in  the  West. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. I  knew  Mr.  Deuel  well.  His 
eloquent  speech,  his  high  Christian 
character,  and  his  power  in  debate  was 
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known  to  all  of  you.  I  was  much 
shocked  by  the  news  of  his  tragic  death. 
I  also  knew  Mr.  Patterson;  I  was  iden- 
tified with  him  in  a  summer  school  at 
Lakeside.  I  can  recall  his  great  zeal 
in  his  chorus  work.  He  was  a  g^eat 
teacher  and  student?  of  natural  history. 
He  was  in  Florida  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  me 
for  a  few  words  of  commendation.  He 
was  then  struggling  about  the  life  of  a 
daughter.  She  finally  died  after  a  ling- 
ering illness  and  he  did  not  survive  her 
long.  Then  there  is  Father  McMillan. 
I  speak  of  him  who  loved  everybody 
and  whom  everybody  loved.  I  remem- 
ber his  kind  words  at  Chatauqua.  We 
shall  hear  his  words  no  more.  Peace 
to  his  ashes.  I  was  not  acquainted  wifh 
Miss  Neill.  This  comprises  the  list  of 
grand  and  good  men  and  women,  who 
have  fallen  during  the  year.  They  lived 
noble  lives  and  died  in  the  harness  and 
they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 
of  this  association. 

Samuel  Findley:  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Rood.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  fhis  association 
for  many  years,  i  am  not  sure  that  his 
Toice  was  ever  heard  in  this  association. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Akron  High 
School  for  eighteen  years.  I  knew  him 
very  intimately.  He  was  quiet,  and  un- 
pretending, but  he  was  true,  and  faith- 
ful in  his  work.  He  was  always  weak 
in  body.  He  had  several  attacks  of 
hemorrhages  of  the  lungs.  His  lasf 
year  in  Akron  was  a  very  severe  test  of 
his  strength.  He  met  with  difficulties. 
He  said  to  me,  "This  will  be  my  last 
year,  and  it  shall  be  my  best  year." 
Although  he  labored  under  difficulties, 
he  maintained  his  excellent  spirit.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say:  "It  is  all 
right,  and  it  will  be  well  in  fhe  end." 
He  was  taken  ill  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
a  week  ago  last  Thursday.  Word  fame 
to  the  high  school  Friday  morning  that 


he  could  not  come.  I  went  to  his  home 
to  see  him.  I  was  told  there  that  he 
would  soon  recover. 

I  went  fo  his  bedside,  and  he  said  to 
me,  pointing  up,  "I  have  not  lost  my 
hold  up  there;  I  am  still  trusting."  I 
knew  he  referred  to  a  conversation  that 
we  had  some  time  before  this.  He  was  a 
man  of  implicit  trust,  which  gave  him 
great  endurance,  under  difficulties. 

As  to  Father  McMillan,  I  attended 
his  funeral  at  Canfield,  and  obtained 
some  facts  concerning  him.  He  was 
born  in  October,  1820,  and  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  taken  out  of 
school  to  work  af  harness  making.  He 
spent  four  years  in  learning  the  trade 
of  harness  maker,  and  was  said  to  be 
quite  proficient  in  it.  He  had  the  privi- 
leges of  the  common  school  prior  to 
this  work.  He  studied  Latin  during 
this  apprenticeship.  In  1837,  he  began 
to  teach.  He  taught  in  the  country 
schools,  and  studied  as  he  taught.  He 
attended  a  term  in  an  academy,  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  He  never  entered 
college,  but  was  honored  by  some  col- 
lege with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

He  continued  to  study  and  teach  for 
a  time.  He  taught  at  Youngstown  in 
1853.  I  am  not  sure  when  he  became 
superintendent,  but  he  was  connected 
with  these  schools  from  1853  to  1861. 
Then  came  a  period  when  he  traveled 
for  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  work  of  teaching,  at  Lis- 
bon, Hanoverton  and  Salem.  His  last 
work  was  at  Youngstown.  Father  Mc- 
Millan, was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Cleveland,  but  he  de- 
clined, and  then  Dr.  Harvey  was  elected, 
but  he  also  declined,  and  finally  Dr. 
Rickoff  took  the  place.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Susan  Campbell.  His 
funeral  was  unique.  It  was  conducted 
by  one  of  his  old  pupils,  Dr.  Dixon,  as- 
sisted by  his  former  pastor,  Dr.  Young. 
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Father  McMillan  was  a  man  who 
walked  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  an^! 
as  I  looked  upon  his  face,  I  said  death 
is  not  fhe  King  of  Terrors,  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  called.  I  understand 
the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  will  be  read 
here  to-morrow. 

E.  W.  Wilkinson:  In  1892  I  was 
appointed  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  the  Linwood  public 
schools.  When  I  was  appointed  to  my 
presenf  position  in  the  public  schools 
in  Cincinnati,  W.  W.  Donham  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  education  at 
Linwood  as-  my  successor.  He  taught 
there  one  year.  I  had  never  met  Mr. 
Donham  until  he  came  to  my  house  to 
solicit  my  assistance  in  obtaining  the 
position.  It  was  a  case  of  love  af  first 
sight.  I  do  not  know  when  I  had  met 
a  man  of  more  honesty  and  more  in- 
tegrity than  Mr.  Donham.  I  learned  to 
love  him  for  his  character  as  a  man  and 
his  ability  as  a  teacher.  I  learned  only 
-yesterday  that  Donham  had  died  within 
the  past*  year.  I  have  had  only  two  op- 
portunities between  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  death  and  this  time  to  hold 
conversations  with  persons  who  were  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him.  One  who 
knew  him  a  long  time  said  to  me  that 
he  never  knew  a  man  who  so  thoroughly 
imbued  the  pupils  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  and  he  transferred  these  ele- 
ments of  character  to  the  pupil.  I  want 
to  put  the  seal  of  jny  approval  on  that 
estimate  of  Mr.  Donham's  character.  I 
knew  him  only  as  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Linwood.  In  his 
work  in  the  schols  of  Linwood  he 
seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease.  He  told  me 
that  he  believed  he  preferred  to  work  m 
the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  position  af  Lin- 
wood for  the  succeeding  year.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  a  conscien- 
tious and  upright  man. 

E.  B.  Cox:  I  would  like  to  add  a 
word  to  what  has  been  said  in  regard 


to  Mr.  Donham.  I  knew  him  well.  He 
came  to  our  county  a  graduate  of  the 
university  fo  take  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Beaver  Creek  township.  I  saw  him 
there  in  all  his  strong  personal  charac- 
ter, fighting  for  the  advancement  of  the 
rural  schools  and  to  his  efforts  this  as- 
sociation owes  very  much.  He  was  so 
earnest  in  his  work,  he  was  so  pure  in 
his  character,  thaf  in  the  fight  for  su- 
pervision, there  was  never  a  word  utter- 
ed against  his  personal  character.  Down 
in  that  township  they  hold  his  memory 
in  the  greatest  reverence.  They  say, 
"Donham  gave  us  such  a  splendid  start 
in  the  elevation  and  the  advancement  of 
our  public  schools."  I  could  talk  to 
you  an  hour  about  his  manly  qualities 
did  time  permit.  He  was  a  noble  man. 
He  was  a  true  hearted  teacher  and  al- 
ways looked  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
pupils.  He  loved  the  children  and  he 
wanted  always  fo  do  something  for  their 
welfare  and  for  their  advancement. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland:  The 
men  here  know  the  men,  and  can  testify 
as  to  their  many  good  qualities.  I  know 
the  women.  Miss  Neill  graduated  from 
the  Steubenville  High  School,  and  the 
following  year  began  teaching.  She  was 
an  active  member  of  this  association,  and 
was  always  here,  or  sent  her  member- 
ship fee  to  us  every  year,  until  this  one. 
That  is  rather  a  rare  thing  for  a  woman 
to  do.  You  know  there  are  a  few  wo- 
men who  are  at  the  association,  and  al- 
ways on  the  roll  of  membership.  She 
was  one  of  these  few  women.  It  was 
harder  for  her  than  many  others,  and 
she  had  to  make  many  sacrifices.  She 
loved  literature  and  studied  it,  not  for 
a  degree,  but  for  a  much  higher  reason. 
She  studied  it  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering the  sentiments  and  thoughts,  that 
she  might  give  it  to  others.  Into  her 
work  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  she  took 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  literature,  and 
in  culture.  Many  a  time  she  has  told 
me   about   reading   the   "Bugle   Song" 
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from  Tennyson  to  her  children.  She 
did  nof  find  it  too  high  for  them  to  un- 
derstand. 

I  never  knew  in  the  State  of  Ohio  a 
more  devoted  woman  to  her  work  than 
Miss  Neill. 

R.  B.  Ewing:  I  knew  Hampton 
Bennett  very  well.  I  was  a  country 
teacher  in  the  same  county  for  ten  years. 
We  all  attended  the  Warren  county  in- 
stitute. He  was  the  cause  of  our  attend- 
ing it.  He  stood  in  that  county  in  one 
particular  way  before  us.  He  repre- 
sented in  what  he  had  to  say,  and  in 
whaf  he  did,  the  highest  moral  condi- 
tion that  could  be  asked  of  a  teacher. 
As  a  county  examiner  he  enforced  the 
idea  that  we  must  come  up  to  a  high 
moral  standard. 

The  fact  remains  in  my  memory  that 
he  did  much  to  bring  the  Warren  county 
teachers  up  fo  a  high  moral  standard. 
Two  years  ago  I  met  him  at  Lebanon. 
He  had  then  dropped  into  a  two  room 
position,  but  he  was  going  to  the  in- 
stitute in  that  same  happy  frame  of  mind 
that  had  always  characterized  him  as  a 
man. 

A.  B.  Johnson:  It  is  entirely  fittmg 
that  we  should  sit  in  sober,  solemn  ses- 
sion in  respect  to  our  worthy  dead. 
Father  McMillan  was  known  to  most 
of  us.  I  never  met  a  teacher  with  a 
more  profound  spirit  of  teaching  than 
he  possessed.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
me  as  he  doubtless  was  to  many  others 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to- 
his  career  among  us  as  chairman  of  ihe 
executive  committee  during  that  won- 
derful and  successful  session  that  was 
held  at  Chatauqua. 

He  advertised  these  meetings  and  we 
all  admired  the  perseverance  and  the 
courage  and  the  skill  with  which  he  ad- 
vertised them,  and  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  teachers  who  attended  the 
meetings  at  Chatauqua  could  not  help 


admiring  the  courage  and  skill  of  his 
wonderful  work. 

W.  McK.  Vance:  •  In  this  presence 
I  wish  to  testify  to  the  moral  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Deuel.  He  was  a  direct 
force  in  Urbana  for  forty-two  years. 
He  was  connected  for  thirty-nine  years 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools  but  for 
the  last  years  only  did  such  work  as  he 
could. 

On  last  October  he.  was  so  engaged, 
when  his  body  was  found  mangled  by 
the  train.  The  men  and  women  of  his 
town  have  grown  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  their  children  have 
grown  up  under  the  same  instruction, 
and  he  was  greatly  revered  /by  all. 

E.  M.  Van  Cleve:  When  death 
comes  to  men  of  silvered  hair,  who 
have  grown  gfray  in  the  service,  and 
who  wear  the  crown  of  glory,  a  hoary 
head,  we  say  "peace  to  his  ashes."  Bui 
when  death  comes  to  a  young  man  in 
the  midst  of  his  career  we  exclaim  "it 
is  pitiful." 

Mr.  Yarnell  gave  ten  years  of  his 
life  to  school  work  in  this  state.  His 
work  was  divided  into  two  even  peri- 
ods, five  years  in  Mt.  Vernon  and  five 
years  in  Sidney,  and  then  came  the 
struggle  for  life,  which  ended  in  death. 
I  bring  you  a  message  from  hrs  bed- 
side, out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
There  is  no  brighter  sight  than  a  man 
dying,  feeling  that  all  is  well.  I  be- 
lieve his  career  merits  our  highest  re- 
gard. 

Dr.  Samuel  Findley:  I  want  to* 
speak  a  word  in  approval  of  what  Miss- 
Sutherland  stated  about  Miss  Neill.  1 
knew  her  for  many  years  and  had  com- 
munications with  her  frequently.  She- 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  for  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

The  thing  that  I  noticed  most  in  her 
was  her  retiring  modesty.  I  remem- 
bered that  I  labored  with  her  for  some 
time  to  obtain  her  consent  to  use  her 
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name  to  the  articles  written  by  her  for 
the  Monthly,  but  I  never  got  her  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

O.  T.  Corson:  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  lesson  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  life  of  LeRoy  D.  Brown  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  members 
of  this  association  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Preble  County 
twenty-one  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Eaton.  At  that  time  I 
was  teaching  in  a  country  school  and 
attending  very  regularly  all  teachers' 
associations.  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  our  county 
seat,  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
him.  I  went  with  him  and  was  very 
pleasantly  entertained.  In  his  cordial 
manner  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about 


the  necessity  of  a  teacher's  knowing 
more  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  work. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  I 
started  to  school  at.  Delaware  and  that 
I  began  to  work  to  get  a  better  certifi- 
cate. One  day  in  tHe  examination,  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  have 
done  well.  I  want  you  to  try  for  a  first 
class  certificate.  I  hope  that  we  can 
grant  you  one."  These  words  meant 
much  to  me  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  LeRoy  D. 
Brown  for  his  inspiration  to  me  as  a 
boy.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  placed  under 
our  care,  and  that  we  will  not  forget 
the  younger  teachers  with  words  of  en- 
couragement whenever  possible. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


O.  T.  CORSON,  President  of  the  General  Association. 


For  fifty  years  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  As  members  of  this  As- 
sociation we  again  assemble  in  the 
midst  of  these  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As 
we  start  out  on  our  second  half-century, 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  lessons 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past  —  lessons  that  are  full  of  encour- 
agement, suggestion,  and  inspiration. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  an  existence  as  we  now 
understand  them.  In  the  country  the 
independent  sub-district  system  existed 


in  a  very  general,  indefinite  way,  ami 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Akron 
School  Law",  the  schools  of  the  more 
progressive  towns  and  cities  were  just 
beginning  to  organize  for  effective 
work.  The  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
1838  to  1853  was  one  of  such  agitation 
and  change  as  to  lead  State  School 
Commissioner  Barney  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

"Since  1838  the  legislation  of  the 
State  had  become  so  confused  that  a 
universal  demand  existed  for  a  digested 
school  code;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  furnishing  such  a  code,  determined 
to  modify  some  features  of  the  existing 
system." 

As  a  result  of  this  determination,  the 
school  law  of  1853  was  enacted,  with 
the  general  provisions  of  which  nearly 
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«vcry  one  present  is  reasonably  familiar, 
and  the  schools  began  to  increass  in 
number,  importance,  and  efficiency. 

Statistics  at  best  are  not  absolutely 
reliable,  and,  as  a  result,  the  lessons  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them,  are 
very  apt  to  be  misleading.  On  account 
•of  the  almost  total  absence  of  even  or- 
dinarily reliable  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  as  they  existed  half  a  century 
-ago,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  with  that  time  of  suf- 
:ficient  definiteness  and  accuracy  to  be 
either  interesting  or  instructive. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  the  attendance  of  the  public 
schools,  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  welfare,  and  the  money  expended 
in  their  maintenance,  have  increased  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  State  school  report  for 
1854  —  the  first  report  which  contains 
any  statistics  of  a  definite  or  reliable  na- 
ture relating  to  such  items  — ,  the  total 
receipts  reported  for  public  school  pur- 
poses were  $1,684,689.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1897,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $14,184,628  —  an  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1854,  the  value  of  school  buildings  was 
estimated  to  be  $2,197,384;  in  1897,  $40,- 
'<M3,312  —  an  increase  of  over  seventeen 
hundred  per  cent.  In  1854.  the  average 
monthly  salary  for  men  in  high  schools 
was  $58.00;  for  women,  $28.50.  In 
<:ommon  schools,  men  $23.00;  women 
$13.00.  In  1897,  the  high  schools  paid 
to  men  a/i  averag6  monthly  salary  of 
$80.00,  and  to  women,  $77.00;  the  com- 
mon schools,  to  men,  $35.00;  and  to 
women.  $29.00.  The  increase  in  high 
school  salaries  has  been,  for  men,  thir- 
ty-eight per  cent,  and  for  women,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  per  cent;  in  com- 
mon school  salaries,  for  men,  fifty-two 
per  cent,  ,and  for  women,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  per  cent.    A  compari- 


son of  these  per  cents  of  increase  is  sug- 
gestive to  both  sexes. 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  long  enough 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  value  of  school 
buildings  in  the  past  forty  years  as 
compared  with  the  slight  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers.  Taken  by  itself  the 
fact  that  school  property  has  grown  in 
value  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  very  en- 
couraging as  being  indicative  not  only 
of  the  pride  taken  by  the  people  in 
their  public  schools,  but  also  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  physical  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  children.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  found  in  nearly  all  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
sub-districts,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  but  when  we  consider 
the  insignificant  increase  in  salaries 
paid  the  teachers  of  the  State  on  an 
average,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  in  too  many  instances  fine  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  stand  for  fine 
schools,  and  that  the  real  source  of  all 
genuine  improvement  in  the  schools  — 
strong,  vigorous,  earnest,  well  educated, 
progressive  teachers  —  is  lost  sight  of; 
In  some  instances,  familiar  to  many  of 
us,  teachers'  salaries  haye  been  reduced 
to  meet  the  financial  demand  made  up- 
on boards  of  education  resulting  from 
extravagance  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings.  While  we  should 
carefully  foster  a  healthy  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  material  equip- 
ment of  their  schools,  we  also  need  to 
work  constantly  to  develop  and  keep 
alive  more  of  the  sentiment  that  "Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log.  with  an 
earnest  student  at  the  other  make?  a 
university."  By  all  means  let  us  have 
hcih  fine  ma'.erial  equipment,  and  strong- 
minded,  great-hearted  teachers,  but  let 
us  never  forget  that  while  the  former  is 
a  great  aid,  the  latter  is  a  necessity. 
We  have  been  passing  through  an  era 
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of  brick  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
school  buildings;  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  we  shall  soon  enter  upon  a  moie 
important  era  of  brain  in  furnishing 
each  school  with  a  thoroughly  educated, 
well  trained  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
public  school  sysfem  is  found  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  high  schools  in  the 
State.  The  Ohio  high  school  is  very 
largely  the  growth  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  A  brief  comparison  of  1897 
with  1877  will  be  gratifying  to  all  friends 
of  higher  education.  In  1877,  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  the  township  high 
schools  in  the  State  was  1,188;  in  all 
other  high  schools,  26,207.  In  1897,  the 
total  enrollment  in  township  high 
schools  was  5,268;  in  all  other  high 
schools,  47,483 — an  increase  in  township 
high  schools  of  over  three  hundred  and 
forty  per  cent,  and  in  all  ofhers  ol 
eighty-one  per  cent.  In  fhis  connec- 
tion it  should  be  stated  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  very  large  increase  of  at- 
tendance at  township  high  schools  has 
been  within  the  past  six  years  and  is  the 
direct?  result  of  the  Boxwell  Law.  This 
plainly  demonstrates  the  value  of  this 
law  even  if  the  payment  of  tuition  is  not 
mandatory  on  the  part  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

While  the  mere  fact  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing atfendance  of  high  schools  is 
important  in  itself  as  indicating  an  in- 
creasing public  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation, yet  the  influence  of  such  attend- 
ance upon  both  the  elementary  schools 
and  colleges  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  even 
greater  imporfance.  The  additional  in- 
formation, power,  culture  and  character 
resulting  from  the  completion  of  a  high 
school  course  are  well  worth  the  time 
and  efTort  of  the  student  fo  secure  them, 
and  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
State  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work, 
but  the  influence  which  the  high  school 
has  on  the  work  of  fhe  pupils   in  the 


lower  grades  in  furnishing  them  with 
an  objective  point  toward  which  to  di- 
rect energy  and  effort,  and  in  thus  mak- 
ing necessary  more  systematic  and 
thorough  work  in  these  grades,  fully  jus- 
tifies the  Stafe  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  schools.  In  attempting  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  high  school, 
this  important  fact  must  ever  be  kepf  m 
mind. 

As  a  means  of  inspiring  young  people 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  with  such  a 
love  for  knowledge  that  they  will  seek 
a  college  education,  the  high  school  is 
of  prime  importance.  The  fact  that  the 
aftendance  of  the  colleges  in  Ohio  has 
increased  from  about  nine  thousand  in 
1877  to  twenty-eight  thousand  in  1897— 
over  two  hundred  per  cent — is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  high  school  is  ful- 
filling its  important  mission  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  if  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  authorities  representing  both  the 
public  high  schools,  and  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  striving  each 
year  to  come  to  a  better  understanding 
regarding  that  vexed  problem  of  their 
proper  relations.  In  Ohio  with  her  nu- 
merous and  important  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  public  and  private,  this 
problem  presents  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty,  and  in  our  attempt  to  solve  it, 
we  must  see  fo  it  that  all  the  different 
interests  involved  shall  be  treated  with 
absolute  fairness  and  justice.  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  any  movement 
wnich  would  sacrifice  in  the  least  de- 
gree fhe  interests  of  the  smallest  institu- 
tion of  learning,  public  or  private,  in 
an  attempt  to  build  up  a  huge  educa- 
tional machine  under  the  name  of  a 
State  system  of  education.  We  must 
guard  just  as  zealously  fhe  rights  of  the 
smallest  institution  as  we  would  those 
of  the  largest  and  most  powerful.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  Ohio  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  object  of  the  ignoranf  and 
bigoted  criticism  of  all  those  who  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  her  numerous  col- 
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leges  as  long  as  her  citizenship,  which  is 
the  product  of  an  educational  sentiment 
due  very  largely  to  these  colleges,  con- 
tinues to  command  the  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  which  it  has  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  All  honor  fo  the  small 
colleges  of  Ohio,  and  may  they  continue 
to  be  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  a  mighty  influence  for  good  in 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  State. 

As  we  have  read  of  flie  numerous 
changes  taking  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  the  State 
within  the  past  two  months,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  insecurity  of  fenure  of  office 
has  presented  itself  for  consideration  to 
many  of  us.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
a  very  careful  investigation  into  the  ac- 
foal  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in 
Ohio  for  the  past  twenty- five  years  fur- 
nishes much  substantial  encouragement 
in  this  particular.  The  school  commis- 
sioner's report  for  1897  contains  reports 
from  sixfy-two  cities  of  different  classes, 
each  one  of  which  has  a  population  of 
five  thousand  or  over.  In  three  of  these 
cities,  Elyria,  Fremont  and  Wellsville, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  super- 
intendency  in  a  quarter  of  a  century;  in- 
ten,  Bucyrus,  Circleville,  Columbus, 
Massillon,  Newark,  Piqua,  Steubenville, 
Urbana,  Youngstown,  and  Zanesville, 
there  has  been  but  one  change  in  fhat 
period;  in  eleven,  but  two  changes;  in 
eleven  others,  three  changes;  in  thir- 
teen, four  changes;  in  six,  five  changes; 
in  one,  seven;  in  another,  eight;  and  in 
still  another,  nine.  The  average  length 
of  term  of  service  in  these  sixty-fwo 
cities  is  slightly  over  seven  and  a  half 
years.  To  my  personal  knowledge  at 
least  twenty  of  the  changes  have  re- 
sulted either  from  death,  or  voluntary 
resignation  to  accepf  a  better  position. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  and 
the  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  at  least, 
the  good  of  the  schools  has  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent superintendents,  we  readily  con- 


clude that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  tenure  of  office  of  the  city 
superintendent  who  does  his  duty,  is 
reasonably  secure. 

The  report  for  1897,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  also  contains  reports  from 
forty-six  towns  and  villages  whose 
school  organization  can  be  traced  back 
through  the  annual  reports  for  a  period 
oi  twenty-five  years.  In  two  of  these, 
the  village  of  Avondale,  now  a  part  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Delphos,  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  superintendency.  Four 
have  made  but  one  change,  and  seven, 
buf  two;  nine  have  made  three  changes; 
eight,  four  changes;  seven,  five  changes; 
four,  six  changes;  three,  seven  changes; 
and  two,,  nine  changes.  The  average 
length  of  term  of  service  in  the  forty- 
six  towns  and  villages  is  six  and  one- 
half  years.  From  twenty  to  forty  of  the 
changes  noted  have  been  the  result  of 
such  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  su- 
perintendents that  they  have  been  called 
to  better  positions  at  larger  salaries,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  number  have  been  re- 
tired because  of  failure  to  do  good  work. 
It  will  be  readily  determined  from  the 
foregoing  statements  that,  even  in  the 
villages  and  smaller  towns,  as  well  as 
in  the  cities,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  is  more  secure  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  custom  of  electing  a  su- 
perintendent for  a  term  of  two  or  three 
years  is  now  practiced  by  a  majority  of 
the  cities,  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
the  villages  and  towns. 

So  far  as  principals  ana  teachers  of 
the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  safely  said  that  as  a 
rule  their  tenure  of  office  is  even  more 
secure  than  tnat  of  superintendents.  In 
fact,  I  am  sometimes  almost  constrained 
to  believe  that  in  a  few  instances,  espec- 
ially in  our  larger  cities,  there  is  too 
much  security  for  either  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  or  the  growth  of  the  teacher 
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or  principal.  There  are  two  sides  to 
this  question  as  fo  all  questions  of  im- 
portance. Tenure  of  office  should  al- 
ways be  secure  enough  to  encourage 
faithfulness  and  efficiency,  but  never  so 
secure  as  to  make  possible  permanency, 
in  spite  of  laziness,  incompetency  and 
inefficiency. 

What  has  just  been  said  on  the  bright- 
er side  of  this  subject  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  superintendents  and  teachers, 
and  to  the  credit  of  boards  of  education 
who  represent  the  people  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  must  not  be 
construed  as  an  apology  for  some  of  the 
changes  in  school  administration  which 
occur  in  our  Stafe  each  year  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  whims  of  so-called  educa- 
tional reformers  whose  imagined  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  public  schools 
serves  only  to  show  their  absolute  igno- 
rance of  every  phase  of  the  subject;  or 
for  changes  made  at  the  dictation  of 
«ome  political  boss  whose  influence  is 
never  felt*  in  public  education  except  to 
debase  and  degrade  it;  or  for  those 
changes  determined  by  the  decree  of 
ecclesiastical  bigotry,  be  it  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  which  assumes  to  use  the 
public  school  to  further  the  selfish  and 
tm-Chrisrtan  ends  of  some  particular 
denomination;  or  worst  of  all,  those 
changes  which  are  initiated  by  a  fellow 
worker  who  never  tries  to  build  up 
himself  except  as  he  tears  down  another. 

The  high  moral  stand  taken  by  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  is  another  source  of 
encouragement  fo  us  at  this  time.  While 
it  is  true  that  a  few  modern  educators 
who  seem  to  have  only  very  recently  dis- 
covered that  moral  training  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  education,,  are  attempting 
fo  take  to  themselves  the  credit  for  a 
so-called  new  movement  in  which  moral 
training  is  given  special  prominence, 
yet  it  is  known  by  every  one  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  the  past 
twenfy-five  years  that  character   build- 


ing has  ajways  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
in  this  all-imporfant  work  the  public 
school  is  to-day  a  factor  second  in  im- 
portance to  no  other.  In  instilling 
lessons  of  obedience,  promptness  and 
punctuality,  attention  to  business,  in- 
dustry, truthfulness,  honesty,  temper- 
ance and  virtue,  the  public  school  is  a 
tremendous  power.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  this  country  when  the  moral 
training  of  the  average  home  becomes 
as  effective  as  it  now  is  in  the  average 
school. 

The  past  furnishes  many  suggestions 
which  fhe  present  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider carefully.  I  desire  to  call  espec- 
ial attention  to  one  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  of  vital  importance — ^the  neces- 
sity of  awakening  and  keeping  alive  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
best  schools  possible.  In  my  judgment 
fhe  present  tendency  is  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  this,  and  to  de- 
pend too  much  upon  law  and  system 
for  the  betterment  of  our  schools.  In 
the  past  six  years  it  has  been  my  happy 
privilege  to  visit  every  county  in  Ohio 
a  number  of  times  and  to  talk  to  edu- 
cational meetings  of  every  conceivable 
character.  Out  of  that  experience  comes 
the  deep  conviction  that  all  genuine  im- 
provement in  the  public  schools  must 
result  in  a  very  large  measure  from  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  people  for  bet- 
ter things.  The  people  of  any  commu- 
nity can  have  just  as  good  a  school  as 
they  want,  and  they  will  have  as  a  rule 
just  as  poor  a  school  as  they  will  permit. 
While  no  one  can  doubt  that  efficient 
laws  are  an  aid,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  all  true  and  enduring  educa- 
tional progress  must  have  its  roots  down 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  association 
the  importance  of  a  healthy  public  sen- 
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timent  was  especially  emphasized.  In 
the  report  of  the  executive  tommitfee 
for  1851,  the  principal  objects  of  the  la- 
bors of  this  cotnmittee  are  said  to  be, 

1.  To  grow  up  a  strong  public  sen- 
timent 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State  the  adoption  of  the 
Union  School  System. 

3.  To  improve  teachers,  and  elevate 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

We  cannot  do  befter  to-day  than  to 
renew  with  emphasis  our  belief  in  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  first  and 
third  objects  just  outlined,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  second  which  has  been 
complefely  realized  in  the  establishment 
of  a  graded  system  of  schools  in  every 
village,  town  and  city  in  the  State,  the 
recommendation  to  every  township  in 
Ohio  that  the  sub-district  schools  with- 
in its  botmds  be  placed  under  such  or- 
ganization and  supervision  as  will  in- 
sure to  country  boys  and  girls  equal 
educational  advantages  to  those  now  en- 
joyed in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  then 
show  the  sincerity  of  our  actions  by 
helping  in  the  development  of  tlie  sen- 
timent which  will  demand  the  full  re- 
alization of  this  object  also. 

For  the  past  six  years  an  earnest  bat- 
tle has  been  going  on  in  Ohio  for  the 
betterment  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
Workman  Law,  embodying  the  princi- 
ple of  township  organization  as  opposed 
to  the  sub-district  idea  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  in  many  sections  of  the 
Stafe,  resulting  from  a  failure  to  under- 
stand its  purpose  or  to  enforce  either  its 
letter  or  spirit.  After  forty  years  of  pass- 
ing resolutions  and  making  requests  that 
such  a  meausre  be  enacted,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  when  it  was  enacted,  there 
was  not  a  sufficiently  well  developed 
public  sentiment  to  make  it  effective. 
We  must  understand  that  resolutions 
passed  by  this  association  or  any  ofher 
are  absolutely  worthless  unless  they  are 
backed   up   by  personal  effort   on   the 


part  of  each  one  to  develop  a  sentiment 
in  support  of  the  measure  thus  favored. 
In  my  judgment  this  association  has  no- 
more  important  duty  to  perform  at  pres- 
ent than  that  of  aiding  in  a  practical  way 
in  the  solution  of  this  rural  school  prob- 
lem. An  important  step  was  taken  at 
the  last  meeting  in  the  enactment  of  a 
resolution  requesting  the  school  com- 
missioner to  secure  for  free  distribution 
ten  thousand  copies  ot  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools. 
1  am  happy  to  state  that  the  require- 
ments of  that  resolution  have  been  more 
than  met  in  the  free  distribution  of  fif- 
teen thousand  copies  of  that  valuable 
document.  The  good  work  must  not 
stop  here.  We  must  follow  up  this  dis- 
tribution with  constant  suggestion,  ex- 
hortation, and  agitation  if  any  practical! 
results  are  to  follow.  We  can  do  much 
by  aiding  in  different  ways,  the  town- 
ship superintendents  in  their  work,, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
performance  of  any  now  going  on  in. 
the  State.  They  merit  something  more 
than  merely  good  wishes  from  their  fel- 
low workers  in  the  town  and  city.  They 
should  have  the  most  cordial  sympathy 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  every  friend 
of  education.  I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  united  effort  we  may  have  in 
the  near  future  efficient  supervision  of 
all  our  country  schools.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  should  direct  our  energies  to 
the  development  of  a  sentiment  among 
the  people  which  will  demand  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  looking  to  this 
end.  The  amendment  of  the  law  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
permitting  consolidation  of  schools  in 
all  townships  will  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that  as  a  rule  the  most 
efficient  supervision  of  the  country 
schools  results  from  placing  two  or 
more  townships  under  the  control  of 
one  person  who  devotes  all  his  time  to 
the  work.    To  my  mind  the  enactment 
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of  legislation  witli  this  object  in  view 
would  be  a  desirable  end  toward  which 
to  direct  our  united  efforts. 

Within  the  past  year  death  has  been 
busy  in  our  ranks  and  some  of  our  most 
earnest  and  consecrated  teachers  have 
been  called  to  their  reward.  W.  V. 
Rood,  for  so  many  years  principal  of 
fhe  High  School  of  Akron,  has  finished 
his  work  on  earth,  but  the  lesson  of 
faithfulness  to  duty  which  his  earnest 
life  so  constantly  taught  will  ever  re- 
main with  us.  M.  A.  Yarnell's  long 
suffering  which  he  bore  so  patiently 
is  over,  and  he  is  at  rest,  but  his  manly, 
Christian  character  still  lives  in  its  in- 
fluence for  good.  Hampton  Bennett  is 
no  more,  but  many  who  are  still  living  ' 
will  be  better  for  the  remembrance  of 
his  devotion  to  truth  and  justice.  Al- 
though Le  Roy  D.  Brown  had  to  die 
so  far  away  from  the  old  home,  he  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  old  friends 
for  whom  he  did  so  much.  Reuben 
McMillan — Father  McMillan,  as  he  was 
lovingly  called  by  many — whose  spirit 
has  been  lingering  for  so  many  years 
upon  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
eternity,  seemingly  anxious  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  heaven  a  little  longer 
in  order  that  he  might  remain  to  bless 
humanity  with  the  influence  of  his  pure 
character  and  genial  presence,  has  just 
been  called  home.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
I  wrote  him  regarding  this  meeting,  as- 
suring him  of  the  very  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all,  and  asking 
him  if  he  felf  able  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
to  be  read  to  the  association  on  this  oc- 
casion. On  June  3,  Mrs.  McMillan  re- 
plied that  her  husband  was  not  able  to 
write,  and  that  she  would  do  so  for  him. 
She  stated  that  each  year,  as  fhe  time 
drew  near  for  the  State  meeting,  Mr. 
McMillan  wished  that  he  could  attend, 
and  look  once  more  into  the  faces  of 
the  dear  teachers  whose  friendship  had 
always  been  so  dear  fo  him;  that  not- 


withstanding his  extreme  weakness,  he 
was  always  cheerful,  repeating  almost 
daily,  "When  all  thy  mercies,  O,  my 
God,"  etc. 

On  June  15,  I  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive from  Mr.  McMillan,  himself, 
a  letter  of  nearly  three  pages  written  in 
his  own  hand  —  in  all  probability  the 
last  letter  he  wrote.  Omitting  a  num- 
ber of  personal  references,  the  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Canfield,  June   (No   date   given,   prob- 
ably written  June  13,  1898.) 
My  dear  Brother  Corson:  — 

I  was  very  unwell  when  your  first 
letter  came  and  my  dear  wife  without 
consulting  me  took  upon  herself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  answering  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  she  said  in  her  letter,  and  as 
she  preserved  no  copy,  cannot  now  tell 
me.  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  performed 
the  duty  better  than  I  would  have  done. 
....  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed 
at  not  meeting  the  Association  at  Put- 
in-Bay once  more.  I  can  never  repay 
the  debt  I  owe  the  Association  for  what 
it  has  done  for  me  during  the  forty- 
eight  years  since  I  first  met  with  it  at 
Springfield,  July,  1850.  I  went  jaded 
and  depressed  by  the  year's  work  and 
returned  invigorated  —  exceedingly  re- 
juvenated, ready  for  the  next  year's 
work.  How  can  I  ever  forget  the  warm 
welcome  given  me  by  Dr.  Lord,  Lorin 
Andrews,  Barney,  Ray,  McGuffey,  and 
many  others  from  different  parts  of  the 
State?  ....  My  dear  friend,  Ed- 
wards, of  Troy  I  met  there  for  the  first 
time.  No  better  collection  of  noble 
men  and  women  ever  associated  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  regenerating 
the  world.  Surely  we  shall  walk  to- 
gether on   the  other  shore 

There  are  many  other  things  I  desire 
to  say  but  cannot  say  them  now.  Don't 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  Canfield 
without  dropping  in  to  see  me.  My 
dear  wife  who  has  stood  faithfully  by 
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me  for  forty-nine  years  joins  in  kindest 
regards.  Sincerely, 

R.  McMillan. 

As  we  think  of  what  these  and  others 
of  like  noble  character  who  have  passed 
away  before  them,  have  been  to  the 
world,  and  the  good  they  have  done 
for  humanity,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
<leeply  impressed  with  the  inspiration 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  such  ear- 
nest lives.  Notwithstanding  all  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  connected 
with  the  work,  it  is  after  all  a  grand 
thing  to  be  a  teacher. 

The  haughty  Napoleon  at  one  time 
refused  to  give  a  humble  school  teacher 
a  hearing,  stating  that  he  had  no  time 
to  be  bothered  about  questions  of  A, 
B,  C.  The  Prussian  government,  how- 
ever, which  he  brought  to  the  dust  in 
1806,  the  historian  tells  us,  had  the  wis- 
dom to  perceive  that  children  will  be- 
come men,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  they  receive  will  in  a  great 
measure  determine  what  kind  of  men 
they  will  be.  The  rulers  of  Prussia 
wisely  determined  in  that  dark  hour 
that  the  future  depended  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  The  king  said, 
""We  have  lost  in  territory,  our  power 
and  our  credit  abroad  have  fallen;  but 
we  must  and  will  go  to  work  to  gain 
in  power  and  credit  at  home.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  desire  above  ev- 
erything that  the  greatest  attention  be 
given  to  the  education  of  the  people." 
At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  the 
queen  who  was  reading  Leonard  and 
Certrude,  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
might  go  to  Switzerland  and  meet  Pes- 
talozzi  whom  Napoleon  had  no  time  to 
see,  and*thank  him  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, for  all  that  he  was  doing  for 
the  children.  Actuated  by  such  noble 
sentiments,  the  Prussian  government 
seriously  went  to  work  at  the  education 
of  the  people  along  the  lines  pointed 
out  by  Pestalozzi,  and  the  world  knows 
the  result.     In  discussing  the  outcome 


of  that  brief,  but  remarkable  war,  known 
as  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  a  recog- 
nized historian  says,  "The  issue  on  trial 
was  this:  A  people,  the  bravest,  the 
proudest  in  Europe,  but  the  great  mass 
of  whom  were  morally  enfeebled  both 
by  want  of  education  and  of  intelligent 
participation  in  public  affairs,  opposed 
a  nation  brought  up  in  the  public 
school.  The  result  was  a  most  signifi- 
cant verdict  as  to  fhe  merit  of  the  two 
systems." 

Our  nation  is  now  engaged  in  a 
righteous  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
from  the  control  of  one  of  the  most 
benighted  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Some,  who  otherwise  would  be 
with  us,  are  at  the  front  ready  to  sacri- 
fice life  itself,  if  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  oppressed  humanity.  This  As- 
sociation is  represented  there  by  a  for- 
mer president,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel 
White  of  the  third  regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers.  He  knows  what  war  means 
for  he  fought  gallantly,  all  through  the 
dark  days  of  1861-65  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  which  to-day,  thank 
God,  is  more  firmly  established  than 
ever  as  a  result  of  a  united  response 
from  both  north  and  south  to  the  call 
of  a  united  country  to  meet  a  common 
foe.  I  know  that  from  the  great  heart 
of  this  Associ^ition  there  goes  up  the 
earnest  prayer  that  God  will  protect  our 
brave  boys  on  land  and  sea,  as  they 
face  disease  and  danger.  Certainly  no 
one  can  doubt  the  final  outcome  of  the 
present  conflict.  The  ignorant,  bigoted, 
superstitious,  brutal  Spaniard  must  go 
down  in  the  presence  of  the  intelligent, 
broad-minded,  enlightened,  humane 
American,  and  as  a  result  not  only  will 
Cuba  be  free,  but  the  world  will  again 
be  taught  the  significance,  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  of  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

In  closing  I  find  it  impossible  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  appreciation  I  feel  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  making 
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me  your  presiding  officer,  and  for  your 
united,  cordial,  and  helpful  support  al- 
ways given  to  me  in  my  work  as  school 
commissioner  the  past  six  years.  I  shaU 
retire  from  office  within  the  next  few 
days  with  a  keener  appreciation  than 
ever  before  of  the  importance  of  public 


education,  and  of  the  earnest  manhood 
and  womanhood  found  in  the  ranks  o£ 
Ohio  teachers.  For  all  that  you  have 
done  for  me  personally,  I  tender  you 
my  heartiest  thanks  and  deepest  grati- 
tude. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  IN  RELATION  TO  CHARACTER^ 


L.  H.  JONES. 


The  word  discipline  has  a  variety  of 
possible  meanings.  It  may  name  a 
process  or  the  effect  of  a  process.  In 
the  connection  in  which  I  shall  use  it 
to-day  it  refers  both  to  the  process  of 
school  government  and  to  the  eflfect 
produced  in  a  pupil  by  the  process  of 
school  government  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, as  distinct  from  the  effect  of 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  learning 
comprising  the  course  of  study. 
Through  a  figure  of  speech  I  shall 
doubtless  use  the  terms  somewhat  in- 
discriminately for  these  two  things,  — 
the  context  showing  in  each  case  which 
meaning  is  intended. 

My  theme  leads  me  to  study  the  re- 
lation of  this  discipline  to  character,  — 
the  production  of  which  is  admittedly 
the  highest  end  of  education. 

Education  as  a  fact  is  always  a  reali- 
zation —  a  realization  of  an  ideal,  whose 
potentiality  turns  into  reality  through 
a  process  of  development.  The  ideal 
controls  the  process  of  the  realization  by 
supplying  the  laws  of  the  process.  The 
child  has  no  character;  it  has  only  a 
possibility  of  character.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  accordance  with 
the  ideal  which  is  involved  in  its  nature 
will  transform  the  child  into  the  man 
or  woman  of  character. 


The  acorn  is  the  custodian  of  the 
ideal  of  an  Oak  tree.  Within  it  is  sk 
type  force,  impelling  it  to  realization 
of  the  ideal  it  holds,  and  directing  it 
more  or  less  blindly  in  its  uses  of  soiV 
sunshine,  air  and  moisture,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  growth.  With  each  returninfi^ 
spring-time  the  cycle  of  progress  in. 
self-realization  is  begtm  by  the  growing 
plant  on  a  higher  plane,  with  augmented 
power  over  its  environment.  The 
strong  tap-root  gropes  its  way  down- 
ward fixing  the  plant  more  firmly  in  the 
soil,  guarding  against  the  angry  blasts 
of  winter  which  are  sure  to  rage  when- 
spreading  top  shall  challenge  attack. 
The  strong  trunk  pushes  resolutely  to- 
ward heaven,  but  strengthens  itself 
against  the  storm  its  towering  top  in- 
vites. 

The  reaction  of  the  ideal  within  upon- 
the  environment  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion and  fact  of  growth. 

The  self-activity  of  the  plant,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  its-  typ^  force  al- 
ways masters  and  uses  the  environment. 
M  last  the  acorn  has  come  to  its  ideaF 
state  —  it  has  realized'  itself  —  its  highest 
self  —  in  the  O^k  tree  with  an  Oak- 
like character. 

The  elm  seed  passes  through  like 
stages  and  reanzes>  its^  higher  self  in  the 
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graceful  elm  tree,  with  elm-like  char- 
acter. It  is  thus  with  everything.  Only 
that  which  has  life  can  develop.  Only 
that  which  has  self-activity  can  develop 
itself  by  using  its  environment.  Only 
that  which  can  develop  itself  can  have 
character.  Only  that  kind  of  self-ac- 
tivity which  is  capable  of  transforming 
itself  into  conscious  self-direction  can 
develop  the  noblest  and  worthiest  char- 
acter. Man  alone  of  all  the  life  upon 
earth  is  thus  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  capable  not  alone  of  develop- 
ing in  accordance  with  an  ideal,  but  of 
changing  and  improving  that  ideal  itself. 
The  educational  process  seeks  to  take 
the  child  as  unconscious  self-activity, 
and  through  a  knowledge  of  his  nature 
and  destiny,  direct  the  process  of  self- 
realization  until  conscious  power  of  self- 
direction  has  developed.  When  this  is 
secured  then  the  child  is  transformed 
into  the  man,  character  has  developed, 
and  the  individual  takes  up  his  own  fur- 
ther education  setting  his  own  ideals 
and  pursuing  his  own  methods  of  self- 
realization. 

II  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  process 
of  character  production  is  one  of  de- 
velopment in  accordance  with  an  ideal 
which  is  bound  up  in  th^  nature  of  the 
developing  being.  If  then  discipline  be 
any  part  of  developed  character  it  must 
be  a  development,  and  must  accord  with 
rather  than  be  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
the  being  in  which  it  is  realized.  It  is 
upon  this  idea  that  I  base  ray  theory 
of  discipline.  The  best  discipline  is  that 
which  produces  a  natural  development 
of  the  ideal  within  the  nature  of  the 
child.  Hence  the  best  school  govern- 
ment is  that  which  appeals  to  the  high- 
est instincts  of  the  child  and  leads  him 
most  fully  to  strive  to  develop  himself 
in  accordance  with  his  highest  nature. 
School  government  should  direct  only 
till  self-direction  has  become  possible. 
Even  when  corrective  it  should  seek 
not  to  oppose  or  thwart  true  develop- 


ment, but  rather  to  turn  back  again  into 
natural  channels  powers  and  processes 
that  have  temporarily  left  the  ideal. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  idea  of  dis- 
cipline has  not  always  been  held  by  the 
traditional  schoolmaster.  Perhaps  not 
all  hold  it  even  now.  Great  and  mar- 
vellous as  have  been  the  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  greater  still  have  been 
the  changes  in  beliefs  and  customs  of 
school  government.  The  greatest  force 
in  the  universe  is  an  expansive  idea: 
but  some  minds  have'  not  sufficient 
strength  of  fiber  to  stand  the  strain  of 
enlargement.  A  few  teachers  linger  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  old  ideas.  It  was 
once  generally  supposed  that  discipline 
could  result  only  from  something  that 
was  hard  to  do;  and  that  the  best 
quality  of  it  resulted  from  being  com- 
pelled to  do  something  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  the  natural  desires, '  tenden- 
cies and  laws  of- one's  nature.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  break  a  boy's  will 
in  the  process  of  teaching  him  obedi- 
ence. It  has  been  hard  for  the  wor- 
shipers of  this  fetish  to  give  way  before 
the  rising  tide  of  enlightened  thought 
and  practice.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
story   which   comes   from   Boston. 

In  a  meeting  of  ministers  one  of  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  mem- 
bers read  a  paper  in  which  he  argued 
strongly  against  the  belief  in  a  personal 
devil.  Discussion  was  very  intense, 
and  party  feeling  ran  high.  The  pro- 
gressionists were  in  the  majority  and  it 
really  seemed  toward  the  last  as  if  there 
were  little  hope  for  a  resurrection  of  his 
Satanic  majesty.  At  last  a  venerable 
minister,  laboring  under  poorly  sup- 
pressed emotion,  said:  "We  have  fallen 
upon  troublous  times.  We  are  being 
robbed  of  our  most  precious  and  most 
cherished  beliefs.  I  myself  feel  like  ex- 
claiming. They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I  know  not  where  fhey  have 
laid  him.*  *'    Upon  this  pathetic  appeal 
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name  to  the  articles  written  by  her  for 
the  Monthly,  but  I  never  got  her  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

O.  T.  Corson:  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  Fesson  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  life  of  LeRoy  D.  Brown  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  members 
of  this  association  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Preble  County 
twenty-one  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Eaton.  At  that  time  I 
was  teaching  in  a  country  school  and 
attending  very  regularly  all  teachers* 
associations.  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  our  county 
seat,  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
him.  I  went  with  him  and  was  very 
pleasantly  entertained.  In  his  cordial 
manner  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about 


the  necessity  of  a  teacher's  knowing 
more  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  work. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  I 
started  to  school  at  Delaware  and  that 
I  began  to  work  to  get  a  better  certifi- 
cate. One  day  in  the  examination,  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  have 
done  well.  I  want  you  to  try  for  a  first 
class  certificate.  I  hope  that  we  can 
grant  you  one."  These  words  meant 
much  to  me  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  LeRoy  D. 
Brown  for  his  inspiration  to  me  as  a 
boy.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  placed  under 
our  care,  and  that  we  will  not  forget 
the  younger  teachers  with  words  of  en- 
couragement whenever  possible. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


O.  T.  CORSON,  President  of  the  General  Association. 


For  fifty  years  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  As  members  of  this  As- 
sociation we  again  assemble  in  the 
midst  of  these  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As 
we  start  out  on  our  second  half-century, 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  lessons 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past  —  lessons  that  are  full  of  encour- 
agement, suggestion,  and  inspiration. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  an  existence  as  we  now 
understand  them.  In  the  country  the 
independent  sub-district  system  existed 


in  a  very  general,  indefinite  way,  ami 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Akron 
School  Law",  the  schools  of  the  more 
progressive  towns  and  cities  were  just 
beginning  to  organize  for  effective 
work.  The  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
1838  to  1853  was  one  of  such  agitation 
and  change  as  to  lead  State  School 
Commissioner  Barney  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

"Since  1838  the  legislation  of  the 
State  had  become  so  confused  that  a 
universal  demand  existed  for  a  digested 
school  code;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  furnishing  such  a  code,  determined 
to  modify  some  features  of  the  existing 
system." 

As  a  result  of  this  determination,  the 
school  law  of  1853  was  enacted^  with 
the  general  provisions  of  which  nearly 
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«vcry  one  present  is  reasonably  familiar, 
and  the  schools  began  to  increase  in 
number,  importance,  and  efficiency. 

Statistics  at  best  are  not  absolutely 
reliable,  and,  as  a  result,  the  lessons  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them,  are 
very  apt  to  be  misleading.  On  account 
•of  the  almost  total  absence  of  even  or- 
dinarily reliable  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  as  they  existed  half  a  century 
Ago,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  with  that  time  of  suf- 
ficient definiteness  and  accuracy  to  be 
either  interesting  or  instructive. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  the  attendance  of  the  public 
schools,  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  welfare,  and  the  money  expended 
in  their  maintenance,  have  increased  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  State  school  report  for 
1854  —  the  first  report  which  contains 
any  statistics  of  a  definite  or  reliable  na- 
ture relating  to  such  items  — ,  the  total 
receipts  reported  for  public  school  pur- 
poses were  $1,684,689.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1897,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $14,184,628  —  an  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1854,  the  value  of  school  buildings  was 
estimated  to  be  $2,197,384;  in  1897,  $40,- 
<Md,812  —  an  increase  of  over  seventeen 
liundred  per  cent.  In  1854,  the  average 
monthly  salary  for  men  in  high  schools 
-was  $58.00;  for  women,  $28.50.  In 
common  schools,  men  $23.00;  women 
$13.00.  In  1897,  the  high  schools  paid 
to  men  an  average  monthly  salary  of 
$80.00,  and  to  women,  $77.00;  the  com- 
mon schools,  to  men,  $35.00;  and  to 
women,  $29.00.  The  increase  in  high 
school  salaries  has  been,  for  men,  thir- 
ty-eight per  cent,  and  for  women,  one 
liundred  and  seventy  per  cent;  in  com- 
mon school  salaries,  for  men,  fifty-two 
per  cent  .and  for  women,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  per  cent.    A  compari- 


son of  these  per  cents  of  increase  is  sug- 
gestive to  both  sexes. 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  long  enough 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  value  of  school 
buildings  in  the  past  forty  years  as 
compared  with  the  slight  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers.  Taken  by  itself  the 
fact  that  school  property  has  grown  in 
value  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  very  en- 
couraging as  being  indicative  not  only 
of  the  pride  taken  by  the  people  in 
their  public  schools,  but  also  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  physical  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  children.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  found  in  nearly  all  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
sub-districts,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  but  when  we  consider 
the  insignificant  increase  in  salaries 
paid  the  teachers  of  the  State  on  an 
average,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  in  too  many  instances  fine  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  stand  for  fine 
schools,  and  that  the  real  source  of  all 
genuine  improvement  in  the  schools  — 
strong,  vigorous,  earnest,  well  educated, 
progressive  teachers  —  is  lost  sight  of; 
In  some  instances,  familiar  to  many  of 
us,  teachers'  salaries  have  been  reduced 
to  meet  the  financial  demand  made  tip- 
on  boards  of  education  resulting  from 
extravagance  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings.  While  we  should 
carefully  foster  a  healthy  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  material  equip- 
ment of  their  schools,  we  also  need  to 
work  constantly  to  develop  and  keep 
alive  more  of  the  sentiment  that  "Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log,  with  an 
earnest  student  at  the  other  make?  a 
university."  By  all  means  let  us  have 
hcih  fine  material  equipment,  and  strong- 
minded,  great-hearted  teachers,  but  lev 
us  never  forget  that  while  the  former  is 
a  great  aid,  the  latter  is  a  necessity. 
We  have  been  passing  through  an  era 
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name  to  the  articles  written  by  her  for 
the  Monthly,  but  I  never  got  her  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

O.  T.  Corson:  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  Fesson  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  life  of  LeRoy  D.  Brown  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  members 
of  this  association  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Preble  County 
twenty-one  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Eaton.  At  that  time  I 
was  teaching  in  a  country  school  and 
attending  very  regularly  all  teachers* 
associations.  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  our  county 
seat,  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
him.  I  went  with  him  and  was  very 
pleasantly  entertained.  In  his  cordial 
manner  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about 


the  necessity  of  a  teacher's  knowing 
more  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  work. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  I 
started  to  school  at  Delaware  and  that 
I  began  to  work  to  get  a  better  certifi- 
cate. One  day  in  the  examination,  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  have 
done  well.  I  want  you  to  try  for  a  first 
class  certificate.  I  hope  that  we  can 
grant  you  one."  These  words  meant 
much  to  me  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  LeRoy  D. 
Brown  for  his  inspiration  to  me  as  a 
boy.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  placed  under 
our  care,  and  that  we  will  not  forget 
the  younger  teachers  with  words  of  en- 
couragement whenever  possible. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


O.  T.  CORSON,  President  of  the  General  Association. 


For  fifty  years  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  As  members  of  this  As- 
sociation we  again  assemble  in  the 
midst  of  these  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As 
we  start  out  on  our  second  half-century, 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  lessons 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past  —  lessons  that  are  full  of  encour- 
agement, suggestion,  and  inspiration. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  an  existence  as  we  now 
understand  them.  In  the  country  the 
independent  sub-district  system  existed 


in  a  very  general,  indefinite  way,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Akron 
School  Law",  the  schools  of  the  more 
progressive  towns  and  cities  were  just 
beginning  to  organize  for  effective 
work.  The  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
1838  to  1853  was  one  of  such  agitation 
and  change  as  to  lead  State  School 
Commissioner  Barney  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

"Since  1838  the  legislation  of  the 
State  had  become  so  confused  that  a 
universal  demand  existed  for  a  digested 
school  code;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  furnishing  such  a  code,  determined 
to  modify  some  features  of  the  existing 
system." 

As  a  result  of  this  determination,  the 
school  law  of  1853  was  enacted,  with 
the  general  provisions  of  which  nearly 
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«vcry  one  present  is  reasonably  familiar, 
and  the  schools  began  to  increase  in 
number,  importance,  and  efficiency. 

Statistics  at  best  are  not  absolutely 
reliable,  and,  as  a  result,  the  lessons  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them,  are 
very  apt  to  be  misleading.  On  account 
•of  the  almost  total  absence  of  even  or- 
dinarily reliable  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  as  they  existed  half  a  century 
Ago,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  with  that  time  of  suf- 
£cient  definiteness  and  accuracy  to  be 
either  interesting  or  instructive. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  the  attendance  of  the  public 
schools,  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  welfare,  and  the  money  expended 
in  their  maintenance,  have  increased  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  State  school  report  for 
1854  —  the  first  report  which  contains 
any  statistics  of  a  definite  or  reliable  na- 
ture relating  to  such  items  — ,  the  total 
receipts  reported  for  public  school  pur- 
poses were  $1,684,689.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1897,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $14,184,628  —  an  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1854,  the  value  of  school  buildings  was 
estimated  to  be  $2,197,384;  in  1897,  $40,- 
'(M3,312  —  an  increase  of  over  seventeen 
liundred  per  cent.  In  1854,  the  average 
monthly  salary  for  men  in  high  schools 
-was  $58.00;  for  women,  $28.50.  In 
common  schools,  men  $23.00;  women 
$13.00.  In  1897,  the  high  schools  paid 
to  men  ap  average  monthly  salary  of 
$80.00,  and  to  women,  $77.00;  the  com- 
mon schools,  to  men,  $35.00;  and  to 
women,  $29.00.  The  increase  in  high 
school  salaries  has  been»  for  men,  thir- 
ty-eight per  cent,  and  for  women,  one 
liundred  and  seventy  per  cent;  in  com- 
mon school  salaries,  for  men,  fifty-two 
per  cent,  .and  for  women,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  per  cent.    A  compari- 


son of  these  per  cents  of  increase  is  sug- 
gestive to  both  sexes. 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  long  enough 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  value  of  school 
buildings  in  the  past  forty  years  as 
compared  with  the  slight  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers.  Taken  by  itself  the 
fact  that  school  property  has  grown  in 
value  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  very  en- 
couraging as  being  indicative  not  only 
of  the  pride  taken  by  the  people  in 
their  public  schools,  but  also  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  physical  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  children.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  found  in  nearly  all  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
sub-districts,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  but  when  we  consider 
the  insignificant  increase  in  salaries 
paid  the  teachers  of  the  State  on  an 
average,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  in  too  many  instances  fine  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  stand  for  fine 
schools,  and  that  the  real  source  of  all 
genuine  improvement  in  the  schools  — 
strong,  vigorous,  earnest,  well  educated, 
progressive  teachers  —  is  lost  sight  of; 
In  some  instances,  familiar  to  many  of 
us,  teachers*  salaries  have  been  reduced 
to  meet  the  financial  demand  made  up- 
on boards  of  education  resulting  from 
extravagance  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings.  While  we  should 
carefully  foster  a  healthy  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  material  equip- 
ment of  their  schools,  we  also  need  to 
work  constantly  to  develop  and  keep 
alive  more  of  the  sentiment  that  "Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log,  with  an 
earnest  student  at  the  other  make?  a 
university."  By  all  means  let  us  have 
hcih  fine  ma!erial  equipment,  and  strong- 
minded,  great-hearted  teachers,  but  lei 
us  never  forget  that  while  the  former  is 
a  great  aid,  the  latter  is  a  necessity. 
We  have  been  passing  through  an  era 
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name  to  the  articles  written  by  her  for 
the  Monthly,  but  I  never  got  her  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

O.  T.  Corson:  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  Fesson  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  life  of  LeRoy  D.  Brown  that 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  members 
of  this  association  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brown  came  to  Preble  County 
twenty-one  years  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Eaton.  At  that  time  I 
was  teaching  in  a  country  school  and 
attending  very  regularly  all  teachers* 
associations.  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  in  our  county 
seat,  an  invitation  to  go  home  with 
him.  I  went  with  him  and  was  very 
pleasantly  entertained.  In  his  cordial 
manner  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about 


the  necessity  of  a  teacher's  knowing 
more  if  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  work. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  I 
started  to  school  at  Delaware  and  that 
I  began  to  work  to  get  a  better  certifi- 
cate. One  day  in  the  examination,  Mr. 
Brown  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  have 
done  well.  I  want  you  to  try  for  a  first 
class  certificate.  I  hope  that  we  can 
grant  you  one."  These  words  meant 
much  to  me  at  that  time. 

I  want  to  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  LeRoy  D. 
Brown  for  his  inspiration  to  me  as  a 
boy.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  placed  under 
our  care,  and  that  we  will  not  forget 
the  younger  teachers  with  words  of  en- 
couragement whenever  possible. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


O.  T.  CORSON,  President  of  the  General  Association. 


For  fifty  years  the  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State.  As  members  of  this  As- 
sociation we  again  assemble  in  the 
midst  of  these  beautiful  and  historic 
surroundings  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As 
we  start  out  on  our  second  half-century, 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  lessons 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past  —  lessons  that  are  full  of  encour- 
agement, suggestion,  and  inspiration. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  an  existence  as  we  now 
understand  them.  In  the  country  the 
independent  sub-district  system  existed 


in  a  very  general,  indefinite  way,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Akron 
School  Law",  the  schools  of  the  more 
progressive  towns  and  cities  were  just 
beginning  to  organize  for  effective 
work.  The  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
1838  to  1853  was  one  of  such  agitation 
and  change  as  to  lead  State  School 
Commissioner  Barney  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing observation: 

"Since  1838  the  legislation  of  the 
State  had  become  so  confused  that  a 
universal  demand  existed  for  a  digested 
school  code;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  furnishing  such  a  code,  determined 
to  modify  some  features  of  the  existing 
system." 

As  a  result  of  this  determination,  the 
school  law  of  1853  was  enacted^  with 
the  general  provisions  of  which  nearly 
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«very  one  present  is  reasonably  familiar, 
and  the  schools  began  to  increase  in 
number,  importance,  and  efficiency. 

Statistics  at  best  are  not  absolutely 
reliable,  and,  as  a  result,  the  lessons  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them,  are 
very  apt  to  be  misleading.  On  account 
•of  the  almost  total  absence  of  even  or- 
dinarily reliable  statistics  relating  to  the 
schools  as  they  existed  half  a  century 
•ago,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  with  that  time  of  suf- 
:ficient  definiteness  and  accuracy  to  be 
either  interesting  or  instructive. 
Enough  is  known,  however,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  the  attendance  of  the  public 
schools,  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
their  welfare,  and  the  money  expended 
in  their  maintenance,  have  increased  at 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  State  school  report  for 
1854  —  the  first  report  which  contains 
any  statistics  of  a  definite  or  reliable  na- 
ture relating  to  such  items  — ,  the  total 
receipts  reported  for  public  school  pur- 
poses were  $1,684,689.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1897,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $14,184,628  —  an  increase 
of  over  seven  hundred  per  cent.  In 
1854,  the  value  of  school  buildings  was 
estimated  to  be  $2,197,384;  in  1897,  $40,- 
'043,312  —  an  increase  of  over  seventeen 
"hundred  per  cent.  In  1854,  the  average 
monthly  salary  for  men  in  high  schools 
^was  $58.00;  for  women,  $28.50.  In 
common  schools,  men  $23.00;  women 
^13.00.  In  1897,  the  high  schools  paid 
to  men  ap  average  monthly  salary  of 
^0.00,  and  to  women,  $77.00;  the  com- 
mon schools,  to  men,  $35.00;  and  to 
women,  $29.00.  The  increase  in  high 
school  salaries  has  been,  for  men,  thir- 
ty-eight per  cent,  and  for  women,  one 
"hundred  and  seventy  per  cent;  in  com- 
mon school  salaries,  for  men,  fifty-two 
per  cent,  ,and  for  women,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  per  cent.    A  compari- 


son of  these  per  cents  of  increase  is  sug- 
gestive to  both  sexes. 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  long  enough 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  value  of  school 
buildings  in  the  past  forty  years  as 
compared  with  the  slight  increase  in 
salaries  of  teachers.  Taken  by  itself  the 
fact  that  school  property  has  grown  in 
value  at  such  a  rapid  rate  is  very  en- 
couraging as  being  indicative  not  only 
of  the  pride  taken  by  the  people  in 
their  public  schools,  but  also  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  in  the  physical  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  children.  We 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  found  in  nearly  all  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
sub-districts,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  but  when  we  consider 
the  insignificant  increase  in  salaries 
paid  the  teachers  of  the  State  on  an 
average,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  in  too  many  instances  fine  build- 
ings are  supposed  to  stand  for  fine 
schools,  and  that  the  real  source  of  all 
genuine  improvement  in  the  schools  — 
strong,  vigorous,  earnest  well  educated, 
progressive  teachers  —  is  lost  sight  of. 
In  some  instances,  familiar  to  many  of 
us,  teachers'  salaries  have  been  reduced 
to  meet  the  financial  demand  made  up- 
on boards  of  education  resulting  from 
extravagance  in  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings.  While  we  should 
carefully  foster  a  healthy  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  material  equip- 
ment of  their  schools,  we  also  need  to 
work  constantly  to  develop  and  keep 
alive  more  of  the  sentiment  that  "Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log.  with  an 
earnest  student  at  the  other  make?  a 
university."  By  all  means  let  us  have 
hcih  fine  ma:enal  equipment,  and  strong- 
minded,  great-hearted  teachers,  but  lei 
us  never  forget  that  while  the  former  is 
a  great  aid,  the  latter  is  a  necessity. 
We  have  been  passing  through  an  era 
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me  your  presiding  officer,  and  for  your 
united,  cordial,  and  helpful  support  al- 
ways given  to  me  in  my  work  as  school 
commissioner  the  past  six  years.  I  shall 
retire  from  office  within  the  next  few 
days  with  a  keener  appreciation  than 
ever  before  of  the  importance  of  public 


education,  and  of  the  earnest  manhood 
and  womanhood  found  in  the  ranks  o£ 
Ohio  teachers.  For  all  that  you  have 
done  for  me  personally,  I  tender  yott 
my  heartiest  thanks  and  deepest  grati- 
tude. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  IN  RELATION  TO  CHARACTER^ 


L.  H.  JONES. 


The  word  discipline  has  a  variety  of 
possible  meanings.  It  may  name  a 
process  or  the  effect  of  a  process.  In 
the  connection  in  which  I  shall  use  it 
to-day  it  refers  both  to  the  process  of 
school  government  and  to  the  effect 
produced  in  a  pupil  by  the  process  of 
school  government  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, as  distinct  from  the  effect  of 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  learning 
comprising  the  course  of  study. 
Through  a  figure  of  speech  I  shall 
doubtless  use  the  terms  somewhat  in- 
discriminately for  these  two  things,  — 
the  context  showing  in  each  case  which 
meaning  is  intended. 

My  theme  leads  me  to  study  the  re- 
lation of  this  discipline  to  character,  — 
the  production  of  which  is  admittedly 
the  highest  end  of  education. 

Education  as  a  fact  is  always  a  reali- 
zation —  a  realization  of  an  ideal,  whose 
potentiality  turns  into  reality  through 
a  process  of  development.  The  ideal 
controls  the  process  of  the  realization  by 
supplying  the  laws  of  the  process.  The 
child  has  no  character;  it  has  only  a 
possibility  of  character.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  accordance  with 
the  ideal  which  is  involved  in  its  nature 
will  transform  the  child  into*  the  man 
or  woman  of  character. 


The  acorn  is  the  custodian  of  the 
ideal  of  an  Oak  tree.  Within  it  is  sk 
type  force,  impelling  it  to  realization- 
of  the  ideal  it  holds,  and  directing  it 
more  or  less  blindly  in  its  uses  of  soil^ 
sunshine,  air  and  moisture,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  growth.  With  each  returninfi^ 
spring-time  the  cycle  of  progress  in 
self-realization  is  begtm  by  the  growing 
plant  on  a  higher  plane,  with  augmented 
power  over  its  environment  Thc- 
strong  tap-root  gropes  its  way  down- 
ward fixing  the  plant  more  firmly  in  the 
soil,  guarding  against  the  angry  blasts 
of  winter  which  are  sure  to  rage  when- 
spreading  top  shall  challenge  attack. 
The  strong  trunk  pushes  resolutely  to- 
ward heaven,  but  strengthens  itself 
against  the  storm  its  towering  top  in- 
vites. 

The  reaction  of  the  ideal  within  upon 
the  environment  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion and  fact  of  growth. 

The  self-activity  of  the  plant,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  its-  typ^  force  al- 
ways masters  and  uses  the  environment. 
At  last  the  acorn  has  come  to  its  ideaF 
state  —  it  has  realized  itself  —  its  highest 
self  —  in  the  O^k  tree  with  an  Oak- 
like character. 

The  elm  seed  passes  through  like 
stages  and  realizes*  its^  higher  self  in  the 
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graceful  elm  tree,  with  elm-like  char- 
acter. It  is  thus  with  everything.  Only 
that  which  has  life  can  develop.  Only 
that  which  has  self-activity  can  develop 
itself  by  using  its  environment.  Only 
that  which  can  develop  itself  can  have 
chai-acter.  Only  that  kind  of  self-ac- 
tivity which  is  capable  of  transforming 
itself  into  conscious  self-direction  can 
develop  the  noblest  and  worthiest  char- 
acter. Man  alone  of  all  the  life  upon 
earth  is  thus  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  capable  not  alone  of  develop- 
ing in  accordance  with  an  ideal,  but  of 
changing  and  improving  that  ideal  itself. 
The  educational  process  seeks  to  take 
the  child  as  unconscious  self-activity, 
and  through  a  knowledge  of  his  nature 
and  destiny,  direct  the  process  of  self- 
realization  until  conscious  power  of  self- 
direction  has  developed.  When  this  is 
secured  then  the  child  is  transformed 
into  the  man,  character  has  developed, 
and  the  individual  takes  up  his  own  fur- 
ther education  setting  his  own  ideals 
and  pursuing  his  own  methods  of  self- 
realization. 

II  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  process 
of  character  production  is  one  of  de- 
velopment in  accordance  with  an  ideal 
which  is  bound  up  in  th^  nature  of  the 
developing  being.  If  then  discipline  be 
any  part  of  developed  character  it  must 
be  a  development,  and  must  accord  with 
rather  than  be  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
the  being  in  which  it  is  realized.  It  is 
upon  this  idea  that  I  base  my  theory 
of  discipline.  The  best  discipline  is  that 
which  produces  a  natural  development 
of  the  ideal  within  the  nature  of  the 
child.  Hence  the  best  school  govern- 
ment is  that  which  appeals  to  the  high- 
est instincts  of  the  child  and  leads  him 
most  fully  to  strive  to  develop  himself 
in  accordance  with  his  highest  nature. 
School  government  should  direct  only 
till  self-direction  has  become  possible. 
Even  when  corrective  it  should  seek 
not  to  oppose  or  thwart  tme  develop- 


ment, but  rather  to  turn  back  again  into 
natural  channels  powers  and  processes 
that  have  temporarily  left  the  ideal. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  idea  of  dis- 
cipline has  not  always  been  held  by  the 
traditional  schoolmaster.  Perhaps  not 
all  hold  it  even  now.  Great  and  mar- 
vellous as  have  been  the  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  greater  still  have  been 
the  changes  in  beliefs  and  customs  of 
school  government.  The  greatest  force 
in  the  universe  is  an  expansive  idea: 
but  some  minds  have*  not  sufficient 
strength  of  fiber  to  stand  the  strain  of 
enlargement.  A  few  teachers  linger  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  old  ideas.  It  was 
once  generally  supposed  that  discipline 
could  result  only  from  something  that 
was  hard  to  do;  and  that  the  best 
quality  of  it  resulted  from  being  com- 
pelled to  do  something  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  the  natural  desires,  tenden- 
cies and  laws  of- one's  nature.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  break  a  boy's  will 
in  the  process  of  teaching  him  obedi- 
ence. It  has  been  hard  for  the  wor- 
shipers of  this  fetish  to  give  way  before 
the  rising  tide  of  enlightened  thought 
and  practice.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
story  which   comes   from   Boston. 

In  a  meeting  of  ministers  one  of  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  mem- 
bers read  a  paper  in  which  he  argued 
strongly  against  the  belief  in  a  personal 
devil.  Discussion  was  very  intense, 
and  party  feeling  ran  high.  The  pro- 
gressionists were  in  the  majority  and  it 
really  seemed  toward  the  last  as  if  there 
were  little  hope  for  a  resurrection  of  his 
Satanic  majesty.  At  last  a  venerable 
minister,  laboring  under  poorly  sup- 
pressed emotion,  said:  "We  have  fallen 
upon  troublous  times.  We  are  being 
robbed  of  our  most  precious  and  most 
cherished  beliefs.  I  myself  feel  like  ex- 
claiming, 'They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I  know  not  where  fhey  have 
laid  him.*  "    Upon  this  pathetic  appeal 
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graceful  carriage  and  an  elastic  step.  * 
There  has  been  a  "conservation  and  not 
a  dissipation  of  energy"  in  the  training. 
The  pupil  is  the  picture' of  health  and 
vigor,  the  results  of  daily  exercise  and 
of  the  growth  arising  from  the  proper 
management  of  the  body  between  the 
periods  of  these  daily  trainings. 

The  teaching  of  the  right  habits  of 
breathing  must  not,  of  all  things,  be 
neglected,  for  proper  breathing  is  the 
very  foundation  of  physical  culture.  A 
conscious  effort  may  be  made  to  im- 
prove but  right  habits  do  mqre  to  im- 
prove the  form  of  our  bodies  than  this 
effort.  How  necessary  then  for  children 
to  acquire  the  correct  habit  of  taking 
long  breaths  and  of  gradually  increasing 
the  lengths  of  respiratory  movements. 
Such  a  habit  is  obviously  better  and 
productive  of  more  lasting  results  than 
mere  exercise  at  stated  intervals.  A 
small  chest  is  partly  the  outcome  of  im- 
proper breathing.  Chest  expansion  is 
the  result  of  mcreased  size  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  increase  this  size  forced  respira- 
tion must  be  put  in  practice.  Out  of 
this  practice  will  grow  habits  that  will 
bring  to  the  pupil  more  lung  power, 
more  heart  power,  and  more  vital  power 
than  out  of  almost  any  other  practice, 
'ine  chest  is  broadened,  fhe  shoulders 
set  oif  to  a  better  advantage,  and  both 
are  improved  in  quality  and  size.  Since 
a  greater  part  of  outdoor  work  tends  to 
produce  round  shoulders  and  make  the 
back  broader  than  the  chesf  and  since 
the  general  position  of  the  pupil  in 
school  gives  very  little  opportunity  to 
keep  the  chest  full  and  deep,  we  find  the 
out-of-door  boy,  while  often  healthy, 
not  so  sturdy  and  robust  as  he  might 
be  and  the  in-door  boy  not  so  strong 
as  his  outdoor  neighbor.  If  both 
would  look  to  exercise  tending  to  chest 
expansion  and  right  habits  of  breathing, 
the  result  would  be  not  only  to   keep 


fhem  well  when  they  would  otherwise 
break  down  with  sickness,  but  would 
insure  them  a  ripe  old  age — one  of  use- 
fulness and  helpfulness.  The  health  of 
the  pupil  must  be  looked  after.  As 
John  Locke  has  said:  "A  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  description 
of  a  happy  state  in  this  world.  He  that 
has  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish 
for;  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them 
will  be  but  little  the  better  for  anything 
else.  Men's  happiness  and  misery  is 
most  part  their  own  making.  He  whose 
mind  directs  not  wisely,  will  never  take 
the  right  way;  and  he  whose  body  is 
crazy  and  feeble  will  never  be  able  to  ad- 
vance in  it."  To  this  end  the  exercise 
must  be  graded  and  limited  so  as  to  pro- 
duce "a  due  balance  between  energy  that 
supplies  and  energy  that  wastes."  The 
health. will  not  keep  up  no  matter  how 
strong  the  muscles  if  the  vital  supply  is 
not  so  great  as  fne  demand  of  fhe  mus- 
cles that  waste. 

Physical  culture  should  continue 
through  life.  The  system  in  our  public 
schools  should  be  so  simple  that  the 
child  may  repeat  the  exercise  every  day, 
no  matter  where  or  how  he  is  situated. 
As  little  apparatus  as  possible  should 
be  employed.  Exercise  to  which  a  few 
minutes  of  each  day  may  be  devoted  is 
what  we  want,  for  it  x%  this  continuance 
that  gives  it  value. 

Under  mental  pressure  aitd  bodily 
neglect  the  physical  life  will  become  de- 
generate and  the  capacity  for  enjoyment 
in  life  limited.  Physical  culture  is  a  hu-  . 
man  expression  for  human  needs.  It 
stands  against  spiritual  oppression  on 
the  one  hand  and  physical  deformity  on 
the  other  and  our  final  aim  as  teachers 
should  be  in  teaching  this  subject,  "a 
complete  development,  a  manhood  per- 
meated with  strength  an<f  strength  con- 
trolled by  manhood." 
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OHIO  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


The  association  was  called  to  order 
Friday  morning  by  President  Corson, 
who  said:  "We  must  recognize  that  in 
the  education  of  the  children,  there  is 
no  more  important  factor  than  the 
reading  circle,  and  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  in  this  reading  circle  there 
is  no  more  important  factor  than  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  president  of  the  circle. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  will  take  charge  of  the  meet- 
in  <*  " 
mg. 

Mrs.  Williams:  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  you  very  long  about  this  work. 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Burns,  our  secretary, 
to  read  his  report 

Mr.  Burns:  My  fellow-teachers,  I 
shall  read  my  report  to  you  from  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  We 
are  required  to  publish  the  report  in 
that,  and  I  presume  you  have  all  read 
it  before  you  came  here.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, go  over  the  principal  features  of 
the  report  tliaf  you  may  hear  the  facts 
to  be  considered.    (Reads  report.) 

Mrs.  Williams:  I  have  two  or  three 
things  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  say.  I 
suppose  that  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  association  may  nof  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  growth  of  our  reading 
circle. 

It  originated  in  1882  at  a  teachers' 
meeting.  After  the  reading  of  a  paper. 
Dr.  Hancock  moved  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
reading  circle.  In  1888  the  report  was 
received  and  a  board  of  control  ap- 
pointed. They  were  given  the  manage- 
ment of  the  reading  circle,  and  wisdom 
has  been  shown  by  making  that  board 
reasonably  permanent.  I  believe  there 
is  only  one  member  of  the  board  who 
has  been  on  continuously  from  the  be- 
ginning.   There  are  only  two  that  are 


now  members. of  the  board  who  were 
members  in  the  beginning,  but  it  has 
been  able  to  work  out  its  plans  very  well. 
I  think  if  you  will  go  back  to  1882,  and 
think  over  the  work  in  the  schools  at 
that  time,  and  note  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  reading  circle,  you  will  agree 
that  it  has  done  good  work-  It  has 
wrought  wonders  in  our  schools.  I  am 
astonished  as  I  talk  to  little  people  to 
find  how  many  books  they  haVe  read; 
as  they  grow  up  they  become  familiar 
with  a  large  number  of  books.  When 
they  come  to  Delaware  to  meet  me,  they 
will  say,  "Oh  I  yes  I  I  know  you,  I  read 
the  teachers'  course,"  or  "I  read  the 
children's  course." 

The  best  people  read  this  course,  but 
there  are  some  back  counties,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
a  missionary  to  these  counties.  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  that  the  courses  have 
been  excellent. 

I  want  to  say  for  this  board  that  their 
work  has  been  a  laborious  one;  they 
have  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success. 
Our  members  read  and  outline  more 
than  fifty  books  every  year  and  often 
make  notes  on  them.  When  they  coinc 
together  in  their  annual  meefings  they 
have  a  fund  of  information  at  their  hand, 
and  for  their  guidance.  You  will  see 
that  the  reading  course  has  been  worked 
out  very  carefully.  Some  teachers  put 
this  course  into  their  schools.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  course  is 
worthy  of  your  confidence. 

They  are  excellent  guides  for  teachers 
in  the  buying  of  books.  The  board  of 
control  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  from  any  superintendents 
or  teachers  in  regard  to  books  that  they 
would  like  in  the  course.     Every  sug- 
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gestion  received  by  this  board  of  con- 
trol will  be  considered  and  will  receive 
attention  at  fheir  hands. 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  an- 
other thing,  and  that  is  that  this  reading 
course  has  been  free  from  criticism  in 
regard  to  selection  of  books.  I  think 
the  book  publishers  will  testify  to  this. 
All  books  have  gone  in  on  their  merit. 

We  often  have  letters  asking  what 
would  be  necessary  to  get  certain  books 
in  the  list;  we  have  said  to  them,  '^send 
the  books  and  we  will  examine  them. 
If  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  list, 
in  our  judgment,  they  will  be  put  in." 
The  only  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  the  book.  Publishers  understand 
this,  and  respect  us  for  it.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  ourselves  free  from  fa- 
voritism. 

,  We  have  done  well  financially.  We 
do  not  receive  a  large  amount  of  money, 
but  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  in- 
side of  the  expenses,  and  gathering  up 
a  little  each  year,  a  parf  of  which  we 
have  turned  over  to  you,  and  in  case 
we  neea  it  we  can  get  it  trom  you.  We 
hope  to. still  have  a  further  balance  to 
turn  over  to  the  association. 

I  want  also  to  mention  the  valuable 
services  of  the  Commissioner.  I  think 
he  has  always  talked  of  the  reading  cir- 
cle in  every  institute  which  he  attended 
and  he  has  done  it  so  earnestly  that 
everybody  seemed  to  know  he  was  in 
earnest.  He  has  given  us  fhe  use  of  his 
journal  to  further  the  interests  of  our 
circle. 


I  also  want  to  speak  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Burns.  He  has  been  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  has  been  obliged 
to  write  many  letters  to  every  county  in 
fhe  State.  The  correspondence  has  be- 
come quite  heavy,  but  yet  he  has  very 
faithfully  performed  his  duty. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  best  wishes 
and  thanks  to  many  superintendents 
and  teachers  who  have  always  spoken 
a  good  word  for  the  reading  circle. 

In  many  cases  superintendents  have 
asked  fheir  teachers  to  read  this  course 
As  a  rule  teachers  have  complied  with 
his  request.  I  heard  of  one  small  town 
in  the  State  »where  the  teachers  pro- 
tested against  reading  the  course,  and 
wanted  the  board  of  education  fo  pay 
them  for  their  time  spent  in  reading  the 
books. 

I  want  to  ask  the  services  of  all  insti- 
tute instructors.  I  wish  fhey  would 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
institute  early  in  the  session  that  fhey 
may  organize  and  send  their  report  'to 
us. 

The  examiners  in  the  counties  of  the 
State  can  help  us  very  much  if  they  will. 
I  wish  that  they  might  have  all  feachers 
in  their  counties  read  this  course.  I  an* 
certain  that  they  would  read  it  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  to  be  examined 
upon  it.  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  our  friends  everywhere  who  have 
given  us  aid  in  this  matter.  I  trust  that 
you  will  continue  to  give  us  all  fhe  aid 
and  encouragement  that  you  can  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 


J.  W.  GUTHRIE. 


A  French  writer  on  education  has  cor- 
rectly said:  "Among  all  nations  the  di- 
rection impressed  on  education  depends 
on  the  ideas  which  the  people  form  of 
the  perfect  man." 

These  ideas  dififer  widely  among  the 
people  of  different  nations,  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  based  on  the  real 
or  supposed  needs  of  the  citizen. 
Among  the  Israelites  of  the  primitive 
period  the  "perfect  man"  was  the  obedi- 
ent and  faithful  servant  of  God.  In 
order  to  become  a  true  worshiper,  in 
fheir  opinion  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  child  be  learned.  So  instruction  in 
morals,  religion,  and  patriotism  made 
up  his  school  life.  Reading  and  writ- 
ing were  learned  by  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  only,  and  in  the  entire  period 
preceding  the  advent  of  Christianity,  no 
account  of  public  schools  is  found. 
Among  the  Spartans  the  powerful  ath- 
lete and  skilled  soldier  formed  the  ideal 
man.  Their  greatest  concern  was  the 
developing  of  physical  strength  and  mili- 
tary skill  in  their  youth.  Consequently, 
rumiing,  jumping,  and  other  exercises 
tending  to  build  up  the  muscular  system, 
constituted  their  school  work.  Their 
plan  of  education  sacrificed  mental  cul- 
ture to  strength  of  body,  yet  it  brought 
about  the  qualities  in  man  they  most 
desired. 

In  China  the  people  have  a  remark- 
able reverence  for  all  things  old  afid 
they  are  very  much  devoted  to  their  an- 
cestry. The  strict  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion places  a  limit  on  the  amount  and 
kind  of  education  given  the  youth  of 
that  country.  Instruction  is  marked  by 
mechanical  processes  and  routine  work. 


Without  multiplying  illustrations  iJt 
may  be  seen  that  in  education  as  in  all 
other  social  affairs,  prevailing  custom 
is  the  result  of  opinions  based  on  what 
the  people  believe  to  be  best  for  the  citi- 
zens. This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
absolute  unanimity  of  opinion,  for  if 
that  were  required  nothing  would  ever 
be  accomplished  nor  even  undertaken. 
There  is  always,  however,  agreement, 
on  certain  fundamental  principles  with^ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  stability  at  all. 

On  what  rests  the  public  high  school?' 
As  a  part  of  the  system  in  Ohio  it  has^ 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  fifty  years,, 
and  as  an  American  institution  it  is  but: 
a  century  old.  It  is  often  remarked, 
with  much  confidence  that  the  nature  of. 
our  government  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  be  educated, 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  citizenship  car- 
ries with  it  inteFests  of  so  great  weight, 
and  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  nation,, 
that  it  is  only  the  citizen  with  a  trained 
mind  that  can  rightly  perform  these  sa- 
cred duties. 

While  the  training  of  young  people 
that  they  may  intelligently  perform  the 
duties  that  may  devolve  upon  them  as. 
citizens  is  properly  a  function  of  the 
high  school,  such  view  means  that  the 
department  of  public  high  schools  was 
brought  into  existence  as  a  political 
contrivance.  Such  theory  makes  these 
schools  mere  "agents  of  the  State  de- 
voted to  mere  political  ends." 

Another  explanation  for  the  existence 
of  high  schools  lies  in  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  civilization  with  each 
succeeding    decade.     Because    of    this. 
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fact  the  citizen  who  would  understand 
the  questions  of  his  time  and  success- 
fully solve  them,  must  be  prepared  to 
analyze  more  difficult  problems  than 
earlier  times  demanded.  In  the  past  the 
minds  of  the  people  have  been  turned 
largely  to  things  material.  The  m- 
crease  in  wealth  has  been  enormous. 
Fortunes  such  as  the  world  rarely  knew 
before  have  been  accumulated  in  a  time 
scarcely  covering  the  period  of  one's 
■active  business  life.  So  glittering  has 
been  the  wealth  of  successful  ones,  that 
business  or  wealth-getting  has  proved 
a  tempting  field.  As  a  result  many  rush 
into  the  struggle  only  to  be  disappoint- 
>ed  by  failure.  Why  do  they  fail?  Be- 
cause "they  wander  about  in  a  world 
Jiot  realized."  So  great  is  competition 
that  it  is  only  by  relying  on  that  in- 
sight into  affairs  which  is  the  result  of 
a  keen  intellect  and  a  profound  judg- 
ment that  one  can  hope  to  conduct  one's 
-affairs  properly. 

The  preparation  of  pupils  to  go  into 
the  world  with  such  understanding  that 
they  may  be  better  equipped  for  busi- 
ness is  unquestionably  an  end  to  be 
sought,  but  this  object  alone  reduces 
the  value  oi  these  schools  to  a  mere 
money  consideration.  But  there  are 
•other  results  to  be  attained.  These 
schools  are  concerned  with  the  training 
of  intelligent  beings  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  a  complex  and  diverse  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  relation  to  themselves.  Said 
Horace  Mann :  "The  theory  of  our  gov- 
•ernment  is,  not  that  all  men,  however 
unfit,  shall  be  voters,  but  that  every 
man,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  shall  become  fit  to  be  a 
voter.  Education  must  prepare  our 
citizens  to  become  municipal  officers, 
intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  leg- 
islators, or  competent  judges  of  legisla- 
tion— in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  re- 
lations of  life.''  This  last  expression 
ivill  bear  emphasis  at  a  time  when  there 
IS  so  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 


students  to  value  in  dollars  and  cents 
each  study  placed  before  him. 

The  founders  of  this  government  en- 
tertained lofty  ideas  concerning  man- 
kind. They  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  when  they  as- 
serted their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
equality.  They  believed  that  man  is 
great  as  man  be  he  where  he  may  or 
what  he  may.  It  was  the  adherence  to 
such  principles  as  these  that  led  to  the 
desire  for  an  institution  providing  a 
higher  and  more  liberal  education  than 
was  possible  in  the  common  school. 

Very  early  in  the  New  England 
States  the  academy  was  established,  but 
it  was  an  incorporated  institution 
founded  and  maintained  by  private  en- 
terprise. Expense  for  tuition  and  board 
made  attendance  impossible  to  a  great 
number  of  those  who  should  have  been 
benefited.  The  people  believed  that  so 
far  as  the  right  to  know  one's  self  and 
one's  connection  with  "all  the  manifold 
relations  of  life,"  is  concerned,  all  arc 
equal.  These  facts  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  high  schools.  In  their 
relation  to  the  public  they  resembled 
the  elementary  schools  then  in  exist- 
ence, in  that  they  were  free  to  all. 

As  an  organization  what  is  its  place 
in  the  school  system?  Shall  it  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  academy  in  kind 
and  amount  of  work  done,  or  shall  it 
pursue  a  course  free  and  independent? 
This  much  discussed  question  is  not 
likely  to  meet  i  final  settlement  at  once. 
Opinions  as  to  the  best  solution  still 
vary  too  greatly.  A  speaker  before  the 
school  and  college  conference  held  in 
Chicago  three  years  ago  said:  "The 
high  school  is  between  two  fires.  More 
than  any  other  portion  of  our  educa- 
tional system  its  work  is  marked  by 
divided  aims,  and  this  through  no  fault 
of  its  own,  but  through  opposed  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  About  the  func- 
tion of  the  primary  school  at  one  end 
and  the  university  at  the  other,  there  is 
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no  dispute.  Questions  there  may  be, 
and  are,  about  the  best  ways  of  realizing 
the  end,  or  just  how  much  the  end  shall 
include;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  the  school  in  its  main  features 
shall  stand  for.  But  the  high  school 
occupies  no  such  assured  place." 

This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  is  attempting  to  prepare 
pupils  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
to  college  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
as  a  final  preparation  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  pursue  their  work  further. 
In  its  first  capacity  it  has  before  it  the 
work  of  the  academy.  So  long  as  the 
preparatory  work  was  done  by  the  acad- 
emy, the  college  could  very  properly 
demand  in  the  matter  of  studies  what- 
ever was  thought  best  It  could  with 
propriety  fix  the  standard  as  to  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  work,  and  the 
courses  were  determined  by  the  regula- 
tions controlling  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents to  college.  In  its  second  capac- 
ity— to  serve  as  a  final  stage  for  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college  —  the  high 
school  has  another  duty  to  perform.  It 
must  provide  for  this  class  an  education 
"free,  far-reaching,  and  hilly  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people."  Organized 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  masses 
to  continue  in  mstruction  beyond  the 
elementary  stage,  the  primary  object 
would  seem,  to  be  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  for  the  duties  of  active  life. 

The  greatest  usefulness  of  some  high 
schools  has  been  checked  because  they 
have  settled  down  to  do  the  college  side 
of  the  work  that  confronts  them.  This 
has  led  an  authority  in  educational 
affairs  to  express  the  belief  that  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  should  be  made 
by  the  high  school.  The  same  author- 
ity declares  it  is  neither  proper  nor  dig- 
nified for  secondary  schools  to  continue 
in  a  condition  of  dependence  on  the  col- 
lege. 

Although  independence  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 


Americans,  wisdom  suggests  that  a 
complete  separation  in  this  case  is  not 
advisable.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  granted 
by  most  educators,  that  educational  im- 
provement works  from  the  top  down- 
ward, surely  some  connection  with  the 
college  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  the 
high  school.  The  kind  of  work  re- 
quired has  in  many  instances  stimulated 
the  high  schools  to  conform  in  a  degree 
to  college  ideas  and  methods.  There  is 
impressed  upon  them  the  experience  of 
men  of  larger  scholarship  and  wider 
training  than  most  principals  and  teach- 
ers possess.  Thus  the  fact  that  these 
schools  have  attempted  to  do  college 
preparatory  work,  benefits  not  only 
those  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  but 
even  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  at- 
tend further. 

But  there  is  constituency  to  which  the 
high  school  is  responsible,  by  whom  it 
is  supported  and  controlled,  and  to 
whose  demands  it  must  turn  a  listening 
ear.  Whether  the  demands  of  this  class 
are  more  reasonable  than  those  of  col- 
lege men  or  less  so,  their  rights  must  be 
respected  and  their  desire»,  in  part  at 
least,  satisfied.  These  patrons  being 
closely  allied  to  the  business  world  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  more  studies 
bearing  directly  on  business  life  than 
would  be  granted  by  those  who  look  at 
the  course  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
college.  They  argue,  and  justly  so,  that 
in  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study, 
we  must  have  in  mind  not  the  conven- 
tional college  requirements  but  the 
needs  and  capacities  oT  pupils  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  objection  to 
yielding  too  much  to  local  demands  is 
that  thorough  training  and  sound  schol- 
arship are  liable  to  be  sacrificed.  These 
advocates  usually  oppose  the  study  of 
any  language  but  English,  and  claim 
that  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics 
makes  a  salesman  no  more  efficient. 
The  parent  who  expects  his  son  to  be- 
come a  machinist  will  favor  the  study 
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of  mathematics  and  physics  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  subjects  not 
bearing  directly  on  the  pupil's  prospec- 
tive work. 

At  this  point  college  pressure  may 
prove  valuable  by  aiding  to  remove  such 
contracted  notions  concerning  educa- 
tion. Learning  involves  largely  com- 
parison and  discrimination  and  he  who 
knows  buf  one  subject  does  not  know 
6ven  that.  Psychologically,  the  best 
way  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
to  study  it  along  with  kindred  subjects. 
We  must  not  forget  the  side  of  culture. 
What  we  want  is  not  "narrow  .men"  but 
"broad  men  ^arpened  to  a  point"  It 
was  not  the  design  of  the  Creator  that 
man  should  be  a  mere  machine.  He 
was  not  created  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time  and  then 
fall  to  pieces.  Re  is  to  be  educated  not 
because  he  is  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  me- 
chanic or  college  professor,  but  because 
he  is  a  human  being.  In  the  language 
of  W.  H.  Venable,  "Let  him  first  be  a 
man." 

But  that  the  high  school  may  give  to 
its  students  the  best  service  possible,  it 
should  maintain  a  close  relation  to 
higher  institutions,  but  that  connection 
cannot  be  brought  about  if  the  changes 
are  to  be  made  by  the  high  school  alone. 

President  Eliot,  I  understand,  has  an- 
nounced that  Harvard  will  admit  uncon- 
ditionally to  college  any  student  who 
has  completed  a  good  four-years'  high 
school  course,  no  matter  what  the  tastes 
and  purposes  of  the  student  may  have 
led  him  to  elect  in  such  course.  A  res- 
olution adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  practically 
supports  this  plan.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  college,  by  such  ar- 
rangement, should  sacrifice  any  of  its 
dignity  or  should  not  continue  to  re- 
ceive students  just  as  competent  to  do 
the    work.     For  ability  should  be   the 


prime  consideration  in  determining  the 
fitness  of  a  student  to  enter  upon  any 
given  work.  The  tendency  is  toward  a 
correct  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
apparently  difficult  problem.  With  each 
discussion  an  additional  ray  is  added  so 
that  we  shall  eventually  stand  surround- 
ed by  sufficient  light  to  see  clearly  the 
path  of  duty  to  both  high  school  and 
college. 

The  position  of  the  high  school  in  the 
system  should  make  it  a  potent  factor 
in  determining  the  quality  oi  work  done 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Require- 
ments for  admission  should  be  such  as 
to  incite  the  lower  grades  to  earnest 
work  and.  accurate  scholarship  within 
their  sphere,  and  the  development  of 
power  and  correct  habits  of  study.  In 
this  way  the  high  school  will  serve  to 
strengthen  elementary  work  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  lower 
grades.  It  is  a  fact  that  where  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  wanting,  work 
in  the  lower  grades  is  not  of  a  high  or- 
der, and  where  high  schools  exist,  the 
result  is  the  same  if  this  power  is  not 
exercised.  As  the  influence  of  the  col- 
lege is  thrown  back  upon  the  high 
schools,  so  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  should  be  thrown  back  up'on  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  place  which  the  high  school  occu- 
pies in  the  system  makes  it  a  power 
whose  influence  should  not  be  limited 
by  corporation  lines.  In  touching  the 
rural  school  problem,  I  am  aware  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
It  is,  however,  befqre  the  minds  of  both 
educators  and  people,  and  wholesome 
changes  are  being  slowly  made.  In 
educational  affairs  there  is  a  marked 
conservatism  in  this  country  and  in 
nothing  do  our  people  show  better  judg- 
ment. It  was  Emerson  who  said, 
"Wisdom  attempts  nothing  enormous 
and  disproportionate  to  its  powers, 
nothing   which   it   cannot   perform    or 
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nearly  perform."  So  when  innovations 
are  attempfed  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  changes  are  not  radical  ones. 

The  enactment  of  the  Boxwell  Law  a 
few  years  ago  created  a  condition  that 
may  be  productive  of  great  good.  By 
this  measure  every  district  school  in  the 
Sfate  is  placed  in  touch  with  the  high 
schools  of  their  respective  counties. 
Formerly  much  of  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  was  marked  by  divided 
aims  or  no  aims  at  all.  Now  if  diey 
wish  to  accept  the  advantages  offered  by 
this  law,  they  may  sustaiii  almost  the 
same  relation  lo  the  high  school  as  the 
lower  grades  in  the  city  sustain.  By 
such  relations  some  of  the  best  ideas  of 
the  high  school,  college,  and  business 
world  will  be  thrown  back  upon  these 
schools  and  fhose  who  do  not  advance 
beyond  them  will  be  benefited  thereby 
and  better  equipped  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 


In  summing  up  we  would  say  the 
high  school  may  properly  serve  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  go  to  college,  although  that  i» 
not^  its  chief  purpose.  The  high  school 
must  not  be  a  mere  servant  to,  or  domi- 
nated by,  the  college.  It  must  keep  in 
mind  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  if  is 
to  be  final,  and  in  the  attempt  to  serve 
this  part  of  its  constituency,  must  not 
separate  it'self  from  the  college  but  re- 
main sufficiently  near  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  contact  with  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education.  Each 
high  school  should  be  closely  allied  to 
the  elemenf!ary  school  not  only  in  its 
own  city  but  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. When  such  relations  are  realized, 
the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  high 
school  will  be  understood  and  the  peo- 
ple will  cling  with  love  to  the  organiza- 
tion, uphold  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  see 
fhe  full  triumph  of  their  highest  hopes. 


ORIENT  AND  OCCIDENT. 


BY  J.  W.  BASHPORD. 


"Oh  the  East  is  East  and  the  West  is 
West; 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently 

At  God's  great  Judgment  Seat." 

The  oldest  question  is  the  newest 
question.  The  problem  of  the  fortieth 
century  B.  C.  is  the  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century  A.  D.  For  milleni- 
ums  the  population,  civilization  and  re- 
ligions of  the  globe  have  moved  west- 
ward. In  the  coming  century,  religion, 
education,  civilization  and  commerce 
will    flow    back    eastward.    The    first 


movement  was  led  by  a  Jewish  pilgrim, 
Abraham,  who  became  the  first  emi- 
grant for  religious  motives.  The  last 
movement  is  being  led  by  missionaries 
and  teachers  acting  under  religious  im- 
pulses. Closely  following  the  mission- 
aries are  the  traders,  and  upon  the  heels 
of  commerce  civilizations  are  pressing. 
Britain,  Russia,  Germany  and  France 
to-day  are  looking  eastward  instead  of 
westward.  If  the  United  States  is  still 
facing  westward,  she  is  straining  her 
gaze  across  the  Pacific  in  order  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 
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""But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 
Border,  nor  Caste  nor  Clan, 

When  Christ,  or  Trade  start  round  the 
globe. 
To  meet  a  brother  man." 

The  world  will  become  a  neighbor- 
hood in  the  twentieth  century.  What 
lace,  civilization  and  religion  will  be- 
come dominant  among  the  neighbors? 
Three  possibilities  lie  before  us:  (1) 
The  Yellow  race  occupy  the  great  mid- 
dle belt  of  the  globe  between  the  white 
faces  of  the  poles  and  the  black  races 
of  the  equator.  Hence  the  Chinese  may 
master  our  mechanical  arts  and  espe- 
>cially  the  art  of  war  and  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  may  pour  over  Europe  and 
America  as  the  Huns  and  Groths  poured 
over  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  (2)  The  rapid  growth  of  armies 
and  navies  indicates  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit;  hence  Russia,  which  has 
just  reached  the  military  stage  of  civili- 
zation, whose  army  is  pronounced  by 
William  of  Germany  the  most  formid- 
able upon  the  globe,  may  become  the 
Suzerain  of  Asia  and  the  over-lord  of 
Europe;  (3)  It  is  possible  that  Chris- 
tianity, education,  inventions  and  com- 
merce may  make  rapid  strides,  and  that 
the  world-neighborhood  may  be  per- 
meated during  the  twentieth  century 
with  the  industrial  spirit  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
with  the  English  speech. 

This  solution  of  the  problem  is 
strongly  presented  in  the  brilliant  book 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pierson,  entitled  *'Na- 
tional  Life  and  Character:  A  Fore- 
cast." He  thinks  the  Chinese  are  even 
superior  to  the  English  as  colonizers. 
They  have  established  great  communi- 
ties outside  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in 
the  Orient,  and  in  these  foreign  com- 
munities they  slowly  supplant  the  na- 
tives. They  are  imitative  and  soon 
learn  the  art  of  handling  machinery; 
lience,  in  addition  to  manual  labor,  they 
now  operate  great  steamship  lines  and 


large  factories  in  the  east.  They  are 
born  traders  and  are  monopolizing  the 
retail  and  wholesale  busmess  in  forcig^i 
ports.  In  Jahore  they  outnumber  the 
natives  two  to  one.  In  the  Malay  states 
they  outnumber  the  Malays.  They  are 
flourishing  at  Hong-Kong  and  Singa- 
pore. In  Hawaii  they  are  supplanting 
the  Hawaiian s.  They  have  encroached 
upon  the  labor  market  of  Australia,  and 
even  on  our  Pacific  coast  they  have 
threatened  the  supremacy,  not  only  of 
the  Irish  toiler,  but  of  the  American 
merchant  and  banker.  Their  empire 
contains  four  million  square  miles  of 
territory,  numbers  four  hundred  million 
souls,  has  lasted  four  thousand  years. 
The  Chinese  have  the*  toughness  and 
elasticity,  the  easy  adaptation  to  all  cli- 
mates and  conditions,  the  docility  and 
fearlessness  which  will  make  them  un- 
der able  generals  magnificent  soldiers. 
If  China  masters  our  material  civiliza- 
tion and  especially  the  art  of  war  before 
she  becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  even  the  western  continent 
may  suffer  from  an  oriental  invasion. 

Emigration  has  been  the  law  of  na- 
tions from  the  time  when  Abraham 
started  west  from  Mesopotamia  down 
to  the  landing  of  the  last  Jew  on  the 
wharf  at  New  York  this  morning. 
Steam  and  electricity  are  furnishing 
means  of  transportation  unknown  in 
former  ages.  The  population  of  Asia 
is  nearly  six  times  as  dense  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  western  continent. 

With  the  pressure  of  physical  want 
behind  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia, 
with  our  rich  soil  and  attractive  climate 
before  them,  and  with  facilities  for 
transportation  which  the  travelers  of 
former  ages  never  enjoyed,  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  the  law  of 
emigration,  which  has  operated  for  for- 
ty centuries  will  be  suspended  in  the 
twentieth  century  A.  D.?  Hence  Mr. 
Pierson  anticipates  that  while  the  white 
race  may  be  the  teachers  and  leaders  of. 
the  Chinese  for  a  time,  yet,  that  the  des- 
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tiny  of  our  globe  will  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  yellow  races. 

While  Mr.  Pierson  thus  makes  a 
strong  case,  we  think  he  neglects  to  es- 
timate properly  the  s'trength  of  the 
forces  which  work  for  our  higher  civili- 
zation and  for  Christianity.  The  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  true  in 
the  human  as  well  as  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  realms.  Under  this  law  we 
have  seen  the  Turkish  Empire  lose  more 
than  half  its  territory  and  population 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Thank  God  for  Turkey's  loss  of  half  her 
empire  and  pray  for  the  completion  of 
her  overthrow.  The  world  is  now  as- 
tonished that  with  eighty- five  thousand 
Armenians  massacred  since  1894,  the 
*'sick  man  of  Europe"  baffles  the  Great 
Powers,  and  the  Assassin  is  still  upon 
the  throne.  But  the  temporary  lease  of 
life  which  Turkey  has  secured  is  due 
not  to  the  suspension  of  this  law  but  to 
its  operation.  Human  forces  like  the 
forces  of  nature  move  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance;  and  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  have  been  found  during 
the  last  five  years  not  in  Turkey,  but 
in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  Mohammedan- 
ism is  indeed  corrupt,  but  she  is  not  so 
utterly  weak  as  the  superstitions  of  Af- 
rica, or  the  empty  forms  of  Confucian- 
ism and  Buddhism  among  the  Asiatics. 
Mohammedanism  is  a  strange  mingling 
of  truth  and  error.  At  its  best  it  was  a 
second  edition  of  Judaism  and  proved 
even  stronger  than  a  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity.  It  indeed  upholds  slavery 
and  polygamy  to-day.  But  with  its 
doctrine  of  one  God,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  with  its  belief  in  a  divine 
theocracy  for  the  government  of  the 
nations,  with  its  conviction  of  a  divine 
providence  which  shapes  the  destiny  of 
all  and  makes  sure  the  reward  of  the 
faithful,  Mohammedanism  is  vastly 
stronger  than  are  the  polytheistic  and 
pantheistic  faiths  which  dominate  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  which,  along  with 
Mohammedanism,   are   being   subjected 


to  the  pressure  of  modern  civilization. 

If  Japan  with  her  Buddhism  contra- 
dicts our  inference,  she  is  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule;  and  Japan,  has 
become  stronger  than  Turkey  because 
she  has  adopted,  if  not  Christianity,  at 
least  the  results  of  Christianity.  The 
Great  Powers  have  turned  temporarily 
from  Turkey  to  Africa  and  Asia  because 
they  see  among  their  enervated  hordes 
greater  prizes  within  easier  grasp.  The 
most  widely  spread  religion  among  the 
Chinese  is  Ancestor  Worship.  Facing 
backward  and  reverencing  the  past,  the 
Chinese  have  become  fhe  least  pro- 
gressive people  upon  the  globe.  No 
railroad  can  be  built  throughout  the 
empire  without  force,,  because  the 
movement  of  the  cars  interferes  with 
the  movements  of  the  spirits.  If  a  son 
wins  fame  and  honor,  his  father  receives 
the  titles.  If  he  wins  victories  in  battles, 
his  father  is  made  the  commander.  No 
prophet  with  a  present  message  can 
gain  a  hearing  among  the  people,  be- 
cause the  Chinese  look  for  sacred  mes- 
sages only  in  classics  centuries  old. 
The  hands  of  the  dead  are  upon  the 
empire  paralyzing  one  of  the  strongest 
people  of  the  earth. 

Worse  still,  the  trained  young  men  of 
China  —  the  very  class  which  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  lead  in  progress  and 
reform  —  are  mortgaged  to  the  side  of 
conservatism.  The  aristocracy  of 
China  is  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  . 
The  rulers  of  the  empire  are  drawn 
from  the  graduates  of  Pekin.  Learning 
is  the  royal  road  to  political  preferment, 
the  scholars  of  China  are  the  inheritors 
of  all  civil,  political  and  social  honors. 
One  might  as  well  expect  the  heir  to 
a  throne  to  lead  a  revolution  for  a  re- 
public as  to  hope  for  the  educated 
young  men  of  China  to  destroy  the 
privileges  they  are  eager  to  enjoy.  On- 
ly by  a  miracle  will  a  Chinese  scholar 
become  a  reformer. 

A  glance  at  the  recent  history  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  will  confirm  our  esti- 
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mate  of  her  weakness  based  upon  this 
reference  to  her  religion  and  her  learn- 
ing. The  Tae-Ping  Rebellion  lasted 
from  1850  to  1864  and  then  was  put 
down  only  by  French  and  English  inter- 
vention. During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  China  has  lost  eight  of  her 
best  provinces  to  France,  England,  Rus- 
sia and  Japan. 

Within  ten  years  Russia  will  com- 
plete the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and 
the  northern  borders  of  China  for  twen- 
ty-Tour hundred  miles  will  lie  open  to 
Russian  invasion.  In  1894  Japan  car- 
ried out  her  ambitious  scheme  for  re- 
venge and  conquest;  and  the  civilized 
world  was  astonished  to  find  the  mighty 
empire  of  four  million  square  miles  of 
territory  and  four  hundred  million  peo- 
ple and  four  thousand  years'  duration 
crumbling  before  the  attack  of  a  nascent 
empire  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory  and  forty 
million  souls.  At  once  the  European 
nations  saw  the  enormous  prize  lying 
helpless  before  their  greed.  With  hu- 
man nature  as  it  is,  need  we  wonder  that 
Russia  pushed  back  Japan  only  to  se- 
cure a  splendid  harbor  and  priceless 
guarantees  for  herself,  that  Germany  has 
already  seized  part  of  the  coast  and  that 
Britain  is  demanding  as  much  as  China 
has  granted  to  any  other  nation?  If 
the  unity  of  the  empire  is  preserved  at 
all  its  preservation  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  jealousy  of  the  great  pow- 
ers prevents  an  agreement  as  to  how 
the  spoils  shall  be  divided.  The  yellow 
race  will  not  be  annihilated.  The  Chi- 
nese are  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Ori- 
ent, and  the  Japanese  the  French. 
Japan  leads  Asia  to-day  as  France  led 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
the  Chinese  will  increase  in  numbers 
and  improve  in  civilization  under  the 
temporary  leadership  of  the  western 
nations.  They  will  presently  emerge 
from  their  tutelage  and  become  one  of 
the  greatest  peoples  on  the  earth.  I 
wish    the    United    States    might    treat 


China  not  as  an  old  and  decrepit 
mother  but  as  a  young  and  growing  sis- 
ter. The  Chinese  will  not  become  the 
ruling  race  in  the  twentieth  century. 
But  if  China  learns  Christianity  and 
adopts  modern  civilization  she  will 
come  to  her  Kingdom  in  the  twenty- 
first  century;  and  a  mighty  Kingdom 
it  will  prove.  Principle  and  policy  unite 
in  prompting  the  United  States  to  treat 
China  as  an  older  sister  would  treat  a 
younger  sister  recently  adopted  into  the 
household  of  nations. 

The  rapid  growth  of  armies  and  na- 
vies indicates,  I  fear,  a  revival  of  the 
military  spirit.  Hence  Russia  which 
has  just  reached  the  military  stage  oi 
civilization,  whose  army  is  pronounced 
by  William  of  Germany  the  most  for- 
midable on  the  ^lobe,  may  become  the 
Suzerain  of  Asia.  The  contest  for  the 
headship  of  the  Eastern  continent  is  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Euro- 
pean politics  revolve  around  this  strug- 
gle.   Let  me  illustrate  this  statement. 

Last  year  I  asked  an  editorial  writer 
on  a  leading  London  paper  why  Great 
Britain  did  not  protect -the  Armenians  ^ 
He  answered,  "Look  at  India  with  her 
two  hundred  and  ninety  million  souls. 
Our  rule  there  has  been  upon  the  whole 
beneficent.  Even  suppose  half  a  mil- 
lion perish  from  the  famine,  remember 
that  famine  formerly  swept  them  off  by 
the  millions;  remember  also  that  In- 
dia has  gained  fifty  million  during  the 
last  twenty  years  chiefly  by  the  increase 
of  her  population.  If  we  can  maintain 
our  ascendancy  in  India  for  another  half 
a  century,  English  speech  and  Christian 
civilization  will  become  dominant 
among  three  hundred  million  human 
beings.  But  an  attack  upon  the  Sultan 
may  arouse  our  Mohammedan  subjects 
in  India  and  their  rebellion  may  enable 
Russia  to  supplant  us  in  Asia.  We 
must  not  imperil  the  destinies  of  three 
hundred  million  of  people  in  order  to 
insure  the  religpious  liberty  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Armenians."    An  ed- 
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itorial  writer  on  another  paper,  who  was 
present  at  the  mid-day  lunch  added 
"You  must  remember  also  that  Great 
Britain  now  holds  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory  in  Africa, 
nearly  two  million  miles  of  which  have 
been  acquired  since  1870.  If  we  can 
only  retain  our  possessions  on  the  Dark 
-Continent,  we  shall  soon  enjoy  a  rich 
trade  with  her  teeming  millions,  and 
we  shall  find  there  an  outlet  for  our 
surplus  population  for  at  least  one  hun- 
-dred  years.  We  must  not  prejudice  the 
interests  of  our  own  posterity  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  Ar- 
menians." Later  in  the  season  I  was 
talking  with  a  Russian  Consul  on  the 
Riviera.  I  remarked:  "Russia  could 
have  captured  Constantinople,  had  she 
overthrown  the  Sultan  in  the  name  of 
humanity  when  the  massacres  occurred 
last  fall;  Great  Britain  would  not  have 
attacked  you  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Turkey  as  she  did  in  the 
Crimean  War."  "Perhaps  we  could," 
he  replied,  "had  we  recognized  in  time 
the  indignation  of  England  over  the 
Turkish  massacres;  but,"  he  added,  '*we 
l\ad  our  eyes  upon  a  greater  prize.  Our 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1904.  This  will  give  us  the 
suzerainty  of  China,  enable  us  to  be- 
come the  controlling  power  in  the  Ori- 
ent, and  the  strongest  Empire  upon  the 
globe." 

We  can  readily  realize  that  if  Russia 
were  to  become  the  Suzerain  of  Asia, 
she  would  by  the  same  act  become  the 
over-lord  of  Europe.  We  must  also 
recognize  a  possible  danger  on  the 
western  continent.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  upon  the  one  hand  and  of  a 
reckless  proletariat  upon  the  other,  it 
is  possible  that  the  United  States  may 
repeat  the  history  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public and  lapse  into  a  military  despot- 
ism. Decadence  as  well  as  progress  is 
a  phenomenon  of  our  race;  and  some 
signs  point  to  a  pause  if  not  to  a  retro- 
gression in  our  civilization.    If  the  race 


lapses  into  the  military  stage  of  civili- 
zation, then  Russia,  which  is  just  reach- 
ing that  stage  may  become  the  leader 
of  the  world. 

We  do  not  however,  anticipate  this 
solution  of  the  problem.  Were  civiliza- 
tion indeed,  to  lapse,  Russia  would  be- 
gin her  encroachments  upon  Europe  by 
the  assimilation  of  Austria,  Hungary 
and  of  Germany.  Selfishness,  if  no 
higher  motive,  would  then  drive  these 
nations  to  a  union  with  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  could  not  conquer  these 
three  peoples  united.  Russia  can  not 
conquer  Great  Britain  alone,  unless  she 
greatly  increases  her  navy.  But  navies 
cost  money,  and  Great  Britain  has  vast- 
ly more  available  wealth  than  has 
Russia. 

Above  all  one  of  two  alternatives  con- 
fronts Russia  to-day.  She  must  either 
conquer  modern  civilization  or  yield  to 
it.  With  the  awakening  sense  of  indi- 
viduality and  of  personal  rights 
throughout  the  Empire;  with  the  agi- 
tation of  the  socialists  and  the  anar- 
chists, who  are  after  all  in  Russia  only 
the  John  Baptists  of  political  equality, 
with  the  extension  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs and  modern  improvements,  with 
the  increased  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  the  growth  of  national  literature 
under  the  lead  of  Tolstoi  and  Sienkee- 
wiecky  and  with  the  revival  of  Bible 
study  and  the  awakening  of  conscious- 
ness among  the  common  people  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Stundists,  Russia 
impresses  the  onlooker  as  upon  the  eve 
of  great  social  and  moral  changes.  Her 
millions  are  rapidly  emerging  into  mod- 
ern civilization.  The  traditions  and  as- 
pirations of  her  rulers  favor  progress 
in  all  lines  save  in  political  and  religious 
freedom.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
therefore  for  all  Russians  to  unite  in  a 
supreme  effort  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
modern  civilization;  the  progressive 
and  reactionary  elements  within  the 
empire  will  engage  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  before  Russia  leads  the  world 
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back  towards  the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed 
one  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  may  resort  to 
an  external  war  to  escape  an  internal 
revolution.  But  if  war  is  undertaken 
to  escape  reform,  Russia  will  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  her  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  citizens;  and  with 
the  loss  of  her  own  intellectual  and 
moral  leaders,  she  cannot  conquer  Great 
Britain,  much  less  modern  civilization. 
Our  Christian-worldly  civilization  is 
confronting  great  problems  which  will 
force  it  gradually  to  become  either  more 
Christian  or  more  worldly.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be- 
come rotten  before  they  are  ripe.  Our 
civilization  may  perish  by  our  own 
hands,  It  will  not  be  overthrown  by  ar- 
mies of  Russia  under  the  lead  of  a  Slav 
Napoleon. 

The  third  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
in  such  a  growth  of  inventions,  such  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social  progress, 
such  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  as  will  make  them  leaders  of  the 
world-neighborhood. 

Whcfher  or  not  this  hope  is  to  be 
realized  depends  much  upon  the  United 
States.  Looking  first  to  our  material 
resources,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  with  one-twentieth  of  fhe  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  now  possesses  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  of  the  human  race. 
''Ihe  Memorandum*'  prepared  last  year 
by  the  ablest  English  statisticians  in  re- 
sponse to  a  vote  of  Parliament,  gives  the 
comparative  statistics  of  population,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  leading  foreign  countries. 
This  reporf  forecasts  the  coming  indus* 
trial  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
From  1870  to  1895  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  slightly  less 
than  one  per  cent,  that  of  Germany 
slightly  more  than  one  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  increased 
ninety  per  cent.    The  writers  add  that 


this  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
Sfktes  is  chiefly  urban  and  industrial 
rather  than  agricultural,  and  fore- 
shadows, not  an  increase  of  raw  mate* 
rials  for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an 
increase  of  competition  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  one  who  reads  between 
the  lines  of  this  Memorandum  will  recog- 
nize the  coming  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  a  little  broader  outlook  we 
shall  find  the  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee only  emphasized.  During  the 
past  sixty-five  years  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  Germany,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  Russia,  ninety  per 
cent,  and  of  the  United  States  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  per  cent.  Basing 
his  estimate  upon  our  past  growth  M. 
Simeoni,  of  France,  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
one  billion  souls  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wisely  anticipated 
a  decreasing  rate  of  growth,  neverthe- 
less thought  our  population  would  reach 
six  to  eight  hundred  millions  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  century.  With  our 
vast  and  fertile  territory  and  unsurpassed 
climate,  with  our  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources of  ore,  coal,  oil,  timber,  etc., 
and  with  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic people  upon  the  globe  the  Creator 
has  certainly  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  the  world-neighborhood  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  the  exercise  of 
stch  an  influence  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  of  the  globe  requires  no 
sudden  change  in  the  currents  of  their 
lives,  no  preterhuman  strength  or  wis- 
dom, hut  only  an  orderly  growth,  a  loy- 
alty to  our  traditions  of  freedom  and 
morality,  a  reasonable  advance  in  livings 
up  to  the  light  we  already  have. 

The  first  achievement  in  civilization 
which    we    may    look    for   the    United 
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States  to  accomplish  if  we  pursue  a 
peaceful  course  of  development  will  be 
the  disbandment  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  world.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  European  nations  to  withstand  our 
industrial  competition  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  every  able  young 
man  giving  to  uncompensated  military 
service  the  three  years  in  which  he 
should  complete  his  education  and  be- 
gin the  mastery  of  his  life  task.  I  trust 
that*  the  incipient  talk  of  a  great  per- 
manent army  and  navy  in  the  United 
States  will  end  in  falk.  We  ought  to 
keep  in  permanent  military  service  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  ships,  to 
serve  as  a  police  force  for  the  Republic 
and  her  coasts.  When  another  crisis 
arises  we  can  buy  war  ships  and  raise 
another  army  as  we  are  rapidly  and 
efficiently  doing  to-day.  Thoughtful 
writers  like  Professor  Von  Hoist  and 
John  Fiske  forefell  the  disbandment  of 
European  armies  as  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  results  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Unless  Europe  combines  in  a  commer- 
cial union  against  us,  our  tarifif  will  have 
attained  its  object  within  the  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  and  the  United  States 
will  Cake  then  the  traditional  position 
of  the  present  industrial  leader  of  the 
world,  and  will  plead  for  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
in  the  present  crisis  in  Asia,  we  ought 
to  insist  that  the  markef  of  the  Orient 
shall  remain  open  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  interests  of  moral  order,  of  Euro- 
pean peace,  and  as  a  friend  of  China,  we  . 
ought  also  to  enter  an  earnest  profest 
against  the  permanent  dismemberment 
of  that  great  empire.  We  may  further 
help  Europe  in  securing  permanent 
peace  and  in  disbanding  her  armies  by  ' 
arbitration  treaties  wifh  her  leading  na- 
tions. 

We  stupidly  rejected  such  a  treaty 
with  the  mother  country  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  fhe  English 


and  Americans  were  never  so  closely 
unifed  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  ov^j 
force,  perhaps  not  the  chief  force  con- 
tributing  to  the  friumph  of  English 
speech,  of  modern  civilization,  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  world-neighborhood. 
We  have  referred  to  an  increase  of  sixty- 
three  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1830  and  1895^ 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  ninety 
per  cent  in  Russia,  and  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  British  colonies  during  the  same 
period  increased  five  hundred  and  fes 
per  cent.  Great  Britain  controls  11,- 
000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
381,000,000  people  as  compared  witb 
Russia's  8,000,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  129,000,000  people  and  our  3,- 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  75^- 
000,000  people.  Not  all  the  millions  of 
the  British  Empire  speak  our  tongue; 
but  120,000,000  people  in  fhe  world 
speak  English  to-day  as  compared  witb 
35,000,000  in  1830.  Those  speakinif 
English  have  increased  85,000,000  in  the 
last  65  years,  while  those  speaking  all 
the  other  languages  of  Christendont 
combmed,  have  mcreased  only  125»000»- 
000.  Besides  the  growth  of  population 
during  the  coming  century  will  take 
place  chiefly  in  North  America,  Africa 
and  Australia,  which  are  under  fhe  con- 
trol of  English-speaking  peoples.  Six- 
sevenths  of  all  tfie  missionary  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  those  whose  native 
speech  is  English.  French  and  German 
philologists  prophesy  that  English  will 
become  the  language  of  the  world.  If 
we  will  drop  from  written  words  all  si- 
lent letters,  invenf  a  few  more  charac- 
ters, so  that  each  sound  in  our  alphabet 
shall  be  represented  by  a  letter,  the  real- 
ization of  this  prophecy  is  certainly 
within  our  reach.  If  those  having  a. 
common  English  speech,  a  common 
civilization,  liferature  and  religion  give 
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back  towards  the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed 
one  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  may  resort  to 
an  external  war  to  escape  an  internal 
revolution.  But  if  war  is  undertaken 
to  escape  reform,  Russia  will  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  her  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  citizens;  and  w* 
the  loss  of  her  own  intellectual 
moral  leaders,  she  cannot  conqup 
Britain,  much  less  modern  c» 
Our  Christian-worldly  ci' 
confronting  great  problem- 
force  it  gradually  to  bee 
Christian  or  more 
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^erJt^*^'^.^g  In  our  slowness  to  foresee 
^^^^Jiyitic'  plan,  in  our  failure  to  rely 
*^^     moral  forces,  in  our  unwillingness 
^^ do  the  unselfish,  and  brotherly  work 
hich  God  demands  of  us.    It  may  be 
that  He  will  again  be  compelled  to  use 
"the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  put 
to  shame  them  that  are  wise,  and  the 
^eak  things  of  the  world  to  puf  to  shame 
them  that  are  strong,  and  the  things  that 
are  not  to  bring  to  naught  the  things 
that  are."    Possibly,  I  sometimes  think 
probably,  the  final  civilization  will  be 
ushered  in  by  some  children  of  the  Ori- 
ent more  perfectly  embodying  than  we 


God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
fbrovLgh  false  ambition  to  be  great. 

VVe  must  abandon  all  talk  of  revenge, 
put  aside  the  despicable  war  cry,  "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  and  never  yield  to 
any  dreams  of  territorial  expansion  for 
our  own  sake.  Upon  fhe  other  hand, 
we  cannot  either  in  a  craven  spirit  or  in 
a  selfish  spirit  give  the  Philippines  back 
to  Spain  or  leave  them  without  protec- 
tion. If  a  gypsy  had  stolen  a  child  and 
held  it  in  cruel  bondage  for  a  few  years 
and  if  this  child  had  come  into  your 
possession,  by  some  strange  providence, 
would  you  hand  it  back  fo  its  drunken 
gypsy  kidnapper  or  even  leave  it  with- 
out food  and  shelter  on  your  door-step? 
Now  that  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia 
have  become  colonies  of  Europe,  may 
not  God  be  calling  us  to  show  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  Christian  colonial 
policy?  Hence  He  may  be  committing 
fo  our  care  a  few  islands,  too  small  to 
awaken  our  greed,  but  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  us  to  furnish  the  world  an 
example  of  helping  our  yojnger  sisters 
in  Cuba  and  Hawah  and  the  Philippines 
to  set  up  in  national  house-keeping  for 
themselves,  not  of  attempting  to  hold 
them  as  mere  house-maids  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  word,  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  made  a  "coming  out"  party 
for  the  young  Republic  of  the  West.  We 
must  not  in  a  cowardly  spirit  try  to 
dodge  our  responsibilities  among  the 
nations.  Above  all  we  must  not  in  a 
selfish  spirit  aim  to  exploit  the  weak- 
er  (?)  nations  for  either  the  glory  or  the 
profiit  of  the  Unifed  States.  God  calls 
us  as  He  called  the  Jews  of  old  to  moral 
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'ership  through  service,  not  to  phys- 
'omination  through  force.    Unfurl 
ars  and  stripes  on  every  school 
luf  point  out  to  the  children  that 
^oats  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
he  neighboring  steeple.  Teach 
jn  that  America  is  called  to 
,  and  again  to  service  and  once 
*£  to  service  until  we  hear  above  fhe 
hum  of  industry  or  the  roar  of  battles 
the  words  of  the  Divine  Judge:    "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."    And  so  we  close  as   we  began 
with  the  words  of  Kipling  changed  to 
suit  our  time: 


"Fair  is  our  lot 
Oh  goodly  is  our  heritage, 
Humble  ye  my  people, 
And  be  fearful  in  your  mirth 
For  the  Lord  our  God  most  high. 
He  hath  made  the  day  as  day. 
He  hath  cleft  for  us  a  pathway 
To  the  ends  of  all  the  earth. 
Keep  ye  the  law;  Be  swift  in  all  obedi- 
ence) 
Clean  men's  hearts  of  evil. 
Teach  the  school  and  preach  fhe  Word, 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own. 
That  he  reap  what  he  hath  sown. 
By  your  service  of  the  people 
Let  men  know  ye  love  the  Lord." 


-SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 

SECTIONS. 


OHIO  COLLEGE  SECTION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association  was  held  at 
Put-in-Bay,  on  the  afternoons  of  June 
29  and  30. 

At  the  first  session  President  T.  J. 
Sanders,  of  Otterbein,  delivered  the  an- 
nual president's  address.  In  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  Place  and  Purpose  of  Col- 
lege," he  advocated  a  high  ideal  for  the 
college  man.  The  college  ought  to 
make  manly  men  and  womanly  women. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was 
a  paper  by  President  D.  B.  Purinton, 
on  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Colleges." 
This  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
mosf  valuable  papers  ever  prepared  for 
the  association.  The  writer  had  gath- 
ered abundant  statistics  for  the  compar- 
ison of  Ohio  colleges  with  those  of  other 
sections  of  the  country,  and  in  several 
respects  our  inst!itutions  were  found 
wanting.    The    association    has    deter- 


mined to  print  this  paper  and  give  it  a 
wide  circulation.  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  President  W.  O.  Thompson 
and  others. 

At  the  second  session,  the  association 
listened  with  raj.'  attention  to  Dr.  Syl- 
vester F.  Scovel's  elegantly  prepared 
address  on  "Ohio's  College  Policy." 
For  one  hour  he  held  his  audience,  and 
those  who  heard  the  paper,  pronounce 
if  one  of  the  most  masterly  efforts  ever 
made  before  the  association.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  large  number  of  colleges 
with  a  diversity  of  interests  was  pro- 
nounced the  true  and  satisfactory  policy 
of  our  State.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
paper,  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  advanced  the  opposite 
idea — unity  through  individuality — ^as 
the  better  policy;  and  he  advocated  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine 
all  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  all  the 
colleges  in  the  State,  thus  rendering  col- 
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lege  work  everywhere  systematic  and  of 
equal  grade.  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright,  of 
Oberlin;  Dr.  D.  A.  Long,  of  Antioch; 
Dr.  C.  F.  Thwing,  of  Adelbert;  Dr.  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  Miami;  Dr.  J.  P.  Gor- 
dy,  of  the  Ohio  St!ate  University,  and 
others  spoke  on  this  question,  and  as  a 
result,  a  committee  was  created  to  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  such  an  examining 
board  as  Dr.  Scott  suggested. 

The  question  of  "Inter-collegiate  Ath- 
let.cs"  was  discussed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Bash- 
ford,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Prof.' A.  C. 
Pierson,  of  Hiram, ,  and  Prof.  G.  H. 
Young,  of  Wittenberg.  It  is  evident 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  foot- 
ball must  be  regulated  by  more  sfringent 
faculty  laws  or  else  prohibited  alto- 
gether. 

At  the  business  sessions,  several 
questions  were  discussed  with  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm.  A  rule  of  order  was 
adopted  providing  that  when  three  or 
more  persons  call  for  a  viva  voce  vote 
on  any  question,  that  vote  shall  be  taken 
by  colleges.  By  resolution  the  colleges 
belonging  to  the  association  were  pro- 
hibited from  conferring  master  degrees 
in  cursu.  A  committee  was  created  to 
draw  a  plan  of  action  on  fhe  part  of  the 
association  with  reference'  to  the  found- 
ing of  new  Ohio  colleges.  Some  mem- 
bers present  advocated  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  the  founding  of  colleges  un- 
less the  endowment  shall  equal  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  matter  of 
requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  classes  of  the  members  of  the 
association  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  reported  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  raising  such  requirement  to 
the  standard  maintained  by  Eastern  col- 
leges. The  proposed  amendment  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are,  President,  Ira  A.  Priest,  of 
Buchtel;  Vice  President,  E.  E.  Phillips, 
of  Marietta;  Secretary,  Willis  Bough- 
ton,  of  Ohio  University;  Treasurer,  G. 


H.  Young,  of  Wittenberg;  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  W.  W. 
Cressy,  of  Oberlin. 

After  deciding  that  the  summer  is  the 
best  season  in  which  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings, the  association  adjourned.  Many 
of  the  members  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce this  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
meetings  of  recent  years. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifest 
in  the  meeting  of  the  music  teachers' 
section  at  the  O.  S.  T.  A.  at  Put-in-Bay, 
though  the  number  of  teachers  present 
was  not  large.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  practical,  and  were  made  helpful 
to  the  teachers  in  actual  service.  At 
the  first  session  on  Thursday  afternoon 
Mr.  N.  Coe  Stewart  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject,  "The  Value  of  Teaching 
Reading  by  the  Interval  Method,  the 
Proper  Time  for  its  Use  if  Used  at  All 
and  the  Method  to  be  Pursued  in  its 
Teaching." 

After  a  discussion  of  some  length  of 
the  topic  the  subject,  "What  Kind  of 
Songs  Should  be  Used,  What  Kind  be 
Avoided  in  the  First  and  Second  Year 
Grades?"  was  presented  in  a  paper  by 
Miss  Eva  E.  Wylie,  of  Lancaster,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron^ 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Orr,  of  Toledo,  on  "The 
Pedagogy  of  Sight  Singing."  The  sub- 
ject provoked  some  discussion,  some 
contending  that  the  term  "Sight  Read- 
ing" could  be  more  properly  used 
which  naturally  resolved  the  meeting 
into  a  round-table  discussion  in  which 
the  following  subjects  were  considered 
at  some  length:  "How  Much  Sight 
Singing  Should  be  done  in  the  Primary^ 
Grades?"  "Definitions,  When?  How 
Many,"  and  "The  Slur  and  the  Tie," 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Wright, 
Smith,  Glover,  Gantvoort,  Collins, 
Cox  and  Power,  and  Misses  Wylie,  Hol- 
lenbeck  and  Starr. 
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Meeting  adjourned  till  11:00  o'clock 
Friday  morning. 

President  Gantvoort  called  meeting  to 
order  and  advised  that  the  first  topic, 
one  for  general  discussion,  be  post- 
poned fill  last  and  that  the  first  paper, 
by  Mr.  O.  E..  Wright,  of  Dayton,  be 
read.  Subject,  "Should  the  Teacher 
Sing  With  the  Pupils  in  Sight  Reading 
Exercises?"  After  which  Miss  Web- 
ster's paper,  "The  ^Esthetic  Influence 
of  Our  Work  in  Education,  How  is  it 
to  be  Secured?"  was  read  by  Mr.  Gant- 
voort. Mr.  F,  A.  Power,  of  Tifl&n,  then 
presented  the  last  subject  on  the  pro- 
gram, "Music  in  Annual  County  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Of  What  Should  it  Con- 


sist if  a  Special  Music  Teacher  Has  it 
in  Charge?" 

Mr.  Glover  then  moved  to  sef  aside 
the  rules  and  proceed  to  the  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Power,  of  Tiffin,  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Louis  W.  Smith,  of 
Xenia,  Secretary.    Adjourned. 

Thanks  are  due  President  Gantvoort 
for  his  untiring  zeal  in  laboring  for  fhe 
association  and  for  the  efficient  work 
done  in  the  office  which  he  has  held  two 
successive  terms.  Every  teacher  was 
urged  to  bring  some  one  to  the  conven- 
tion next  year  to  make  it  a  more  effec- 
tual aid  fo  all  music  teachers  of  the 
State.  F.  A.  Power,  Sec. 


MEMBERSHIP    ROLL. 


Adams  County.— F.  E.  Reynolds, 
Manchester;  J.  E.  Collins,  West  Union. 

Allen.— B.  F.  Biery,  Bluffton;  C.  C. 
Miller,  Lima. 

Ashtabula. — ^J.  P.  Treat,  Geneva;  J. 
S.  Lowe,  Ashtabula. 

Athens.— C.  S.  Wheaton,  F.  S.  Coul- 
trap,  Willis  Boughton,  A.  Pratt  Os- 
borne, Athens. 

Auglaize. — ^J.  D.  Simkins,  St.  Mary's. 

Belmont. — E.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Barnes- 
ville;  Henry  G.  Williams,  Bellaire. 

Butler.— J.  W.  MacKinnon,  Middle- 
town;  John  H.  Thomas,  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  W.  O.  Thompson,  W.  B. 
Langsdorf,  Oxford;  S.  L.  Rose,  Ger- 
trude DeNean,  Russie  DeNean,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Carroll. — F.  C.  Donecker,  Malvern. 

Champaign. — W.  McK.  Vance,  Ur- 
bana;  J.  M.  Reason,  St.  Paris. 

Clark.— J.  W.  Millette,  New  Carlisle. 

Clermont. — O.  M.  Patton,  Loveland. 

Clinton.— J.  H.  Painter,  J.  Oscar  Vil- 
lars,  Clinton  Madden,  Marshie  Austin, 


Emma  Browning,  W.  C.  Sayrs,  Wil- 
mington; Mary  E.  West,  Cuba;  E.  M. 
Craig,  New  Vienna. 

Columbiana.— R.  E.  Rayman,  East 
Liverpool;  Lillian  Robb,  Salem;  J.  W. 
Moore,  Lizzie  Zuck,  Tillie  Garthwaite^ 
Leetonia;  Nellie  McDonald,  Salem;  J 
L.  McDonald,  Wellsville;  W.  H.  Van 
Fossan,  Lisbon. 

Coshocton.— J.  F.  Fenton,  J.  M.  Yar- 
nell,  Coshocton. 

Crawford. — I.  C.  Guinther,  Louise 
John,  Grace  Weston,  Galion;  J.  B.  Led- 
man.  New  Washington. 

Cuyahoga.— S.  H.  Herriman  (86  Su- 
perior street),  Julia  C.  Silcox  (15  Wal- 
ker street),  Cora  M.  Gayer  (15  Walker 
street),  Susan  A.  Dillon  (15  Walker 
sfreet),  L.  H.  Jones,  S.  D.  Sanor,  Jo- 
seph Krug,  Sol.  Weinier,  Mary  L.  Pe- 
terson (Huron  Terrace),  C.  F.  Stearns 
(32  Livingston  street),  D.  W.  Lothman 
(93  Greenwood  street),  N.  Coe  Stewart, 
E.  F.  Moulton,  Cleveland;  F.  P.  Shu- 
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maker,  Chagrin  Falls;  J.  M.  H.  Fred- 
erick, Lakewood;  E.  E.  Rayman,  Berea. 

Darke. — ^Jno.   S.   Royer,   Versailles. 

Defiance. — ^J.  J.  Burns,  J.  C.  McCau- 
ley,  Defiance. 

Delaware. — W.  C.  Ginn,  J.  H.  Row- 
land, W.  G.  Williams,  Mrs.  Delia  L. 
Williams,  Will  G.  Hormell,  Horace  A. 
Stokes,  J.  W.  Bashford,  Ida  M.  Win- 
date,  Delaware. 

Erie. — C.  W.  Sloan,  Vermillion;  J.  J. 
\  Houser,  Milan;  T.  W.  Bookmyer,  San- 
dusky; Alice  M.  Kelley,  Ellen  C.  Bau- 
man,  Kelley's  Island. 

Fairfield.— W.  H.  Wolfe,  M.  L.  Smith, 
Mamie  Proxmire,  Eva  Wylie,  Lizzie 
O'Grady,  C.  T.  McCoy,  Lancaster. 

Fayetfe.— H.  R.  McVay,  C.  M.  Hin- 
nis,  Washington  C.  H. 

Franklin. — O.  T.  Corson,  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Stuart  Eagleson  (219  East 
Town  street),  H.  C.  Hill,  Margaret  W. 
Sutherland,  J.  W.  Jones,  W.  H.  Hart- 
sough,  J.  D.  Luse,  F.  B.  Pearson,  C.  B. 
Galbreath,  Addie  Burge,  Edith  Ben- 
bow,  Mary  Blakiston,  Anna  H.  Blakis- 
ton,  Bertha  L.  Coe,  L.  D.  Bonebrake, 
M.  C.  Smith,  Olive  Jones,  Columbus; 
C.  L.  Dickey,  Wortliington ;  U.  S. 
Brandt,  Canal  Winchester;  Alice  C. 
Wilson,  Alton. 

Gallia.— R.  B.  Ewing,  Gallipolis. 

Greene. — Louis  W.  Smith,  E.  B.  Cox, 
Lewis  Cox,  S.  A.  Collins,  Xenia;  D.  A. 
Long,  Yellow  Springs. 

Guernsey.— H.  B.  Williams,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hamilton.— G.  A.  Carnahan,  W.  H. 
Morgan,  J.  P.  Cummins  (Clifton),  A.  J. 
Gantvoort  (College  of  Music),  W.  S. 
Strickland,  E.  A.  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Cummins  (Qifton),  G.  P.  Ellis,  F.  W. 
Dearness,  Harrison  Wright,  Hattie  V. 
Creel,  W.  W.  Mclntire,  O.  P.  Vorhees 
(Riverside),  J.  O.  Beck,  E.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, J.  u  Ridge  (2322  Nelson  avenue, 
Mt.  Auburn),  Anna  Logan  (Wesfwood), 
Alice  Paddack,  Cincinnati;  J.  L.  Trisler, 


Hartwell;  A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale;  F. 

B.  Dyer,  Madisonville;  S.  T.  Dial,  Lock- 
laud  ;  U.  D.  Clephane,  Mack ;  C.  S.  Fay, 
Wyoming. 

Hancock.— J.  F.  Smith,  J.  W.  Zeller, 
M.  T.  C.  Wing,  Findlay;  C.  J.  Foster, 
McComb. 

Hardin. — Warren  Darst,  Ada;  J.  A. 
Culler,  E.  P.  Dean,  Kenton. 

Highland. — H.  C.  Minnich,  Hills- 
boro. 

Huron.— A.  C.  Burrell,  W.  H. 
Mitchel,  Monroeville;  A.  C.  Bagnall, 
Chicago;  A.  D.  Beechy,  Norwalk;  W. 
M.  Webb,  Plymouth,  E.  F.  Warner, 
Bellevue;  J.  E.  Petit,  New  London. 

Jackson. — ^J.  E.  Kinnison,  Jackson. 

Jefferson.— W.  H.  Maurer,  H.  N. 
Mertz,  Steubenville. 

Knox. — Cora  Grant,  J.  K.  Baxter,  Mt. 
Vernon;  R.  S.  Devol,  Gambler. 

Lake.. — W.  W.  Boyd,  Painesville. 

Lawrence. — S,  P.  Humphrey,  T.  H. 
Winters,  Ironton. 

Licking. — G.  A.  Chambers,  Granville; 
J.  C.  Hartzler,  F.  G.  Steele,  E.  E.  Rich- 
ards, Newark;  Ed.  A.  Evans,  Pataskala. 

Logan. — W.  S.  Jones,  West  Liberty; 
Carrie  L.  Galer,  DeGraffe. 

Lorain. — Elizabeth  N.  McConnell,  F. 
D.  Ward,  Lorain;  H.  M.  Parker,  H.  M. 
Ebert,  Elyria;  R.  H.  Kinnison,  Well- 
ington; Albert  C.  Hood,  New  London; 
W  .  W.  Cressy,  Oberlin. 

Lucas. — G.  K.  Lyons,  Mrs.  G.  K. 
Lyons,  Helen  Graham,   Myra  Hanson, 

C.  G.  Ballou,  J.  I.  Ward,  Fannie  Peck, 
Emma  Ferinberg,  Mary  E.  Law,  L. 
Fischer,  G.  F.  Lok,  P.  A.  Roe,  H.  A. 
Jones,  John  W.  Knott,  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith,  C.  M.  Mulholland,  Toledo;  W. 
B.  Harris,  Sylvania. 

Madison. — I.  N.  Keyser,  London. 

Mahoning. — A.  F.  Campbell,  Can- 
field;  Lydia  Boehme,  Youngstown. 

Marion.— Arthur  Powell,  Marion. 

Medina. — ^John  D.  Owens,  Seville. 
•  Meigs. — T.  C.  Flanegin,  Pomeroy. 


Membership  Roll. 
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Mercer.— W.  E.  Kershner.  C.  E. 
Thomas,  Mendon;  R.  W.  Mitchell,  Ce- 
lina. 

Miami.— R.  W.  Himes,  Lee  A.  Dol- 
linger,  Covington;  ti.  H.  Heifer,  C.  L. 
Van  Clove,  Troy;  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua. 

Montgomery. — ^J.  Reuben  Beachler, 
BrookviUe;  W.  C.  Wilson,  West  Car- 
rollton;  J.  T.  Tuttle,  B.  B.  Harlan,  C. 
L.  Loos,  W.  H.  Meek,  G.  VV.  Brum- 
baugh, Wm.  L  Crane,  O.  E.  Wright. 
Dayton. 

Ottawa.— J.  C.  Oldt,  Put-in-Bay; 
Harvey  Brugger,  Lakeside;  A.  J.  Gar- 
raty,  Louise  Scheurman,  Port  Clinton. 

Perry.— E.  P.  Durant,  Thornville. 

Portage.— Amy  Her  riff,  Kent;  T.  D. 
Douthitt,  Ravenna;  A.  C.  Pierson,  Hi- 
ram. 

Putnam. — P.  D.  Amstutz,  Pandora; 
W.  S.  Sackett,  Leipsic. 

Richland.— Bertha  Ruess,  E.  D.  Ly- 
on, D.  C.  Meek,  Mansfield. 

Ross. — May  Templer,  Corda  Barr, 
Clarksburg;  John  A.  Long,  Chillicothe. 

Sandusky.— Seth  Hayes,  W.  W.  Ross, 
Fremonf;  W.  L.  Fulton,  Clyde;  Clara 
Babione,  Woodville;  Orrin  Bowland, 
Gibsonburg. 

Seneca. — 1.  H.  Snyder,  Lida  Sexton, 
Tiffin;- E.  N.  Lloyd,  Bloomville;  R.  J. 
Kiefer,  Attica;  H.  L.  Frank,  Fostoria; 
Eliza  O.  Baker,  Melmore. 

Stark. — ^John  E.  Morris,  L  W.  Guth- 
rie, Alliance;  M.  C.  Heminger,  Beach 
City;  Clara  La  Viers,  Margt.  Morgan, 
Emma  Kratsch,  Massillon;  C.  A.  Arm- 


strong, A.  J.  DeHoff,  Canton  ;  T.  G.  Max^ 
well.  New  Baltimore. 

Summitt. — Samuel  Findley,  Ira  A. 
Priest,  N.  L.  Glover,  Akron;  Geo.  M. 
Korns,  W.  M.  Glasgow,  Barberton. 

Trumbull. — L.  T.  McCarfney,  Hub- 
bard; F.  J.  Roller,  Niles;  J.  C.  York, 
Mineral  Ridge. 

Tuscarawas. — G.  C.  Maurer,  New 
Philadelphia;  E.  E.  Smock,  New  Com- 
erstown;  F.  P.  Geiger,  Canal  Dover. 

Union. — ^Josephine  Lawrence,  Marys- 
ville. 

Van  Wert.— J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert 

Vinton. — M.  A.  Henson,  J.  S.  Huhn, 
Mc  Arthur. 

Warren. — F.  Gillum  Cromer,  Frank- 
lin. 

Washington. — J.  H.  Chamberlin,  E. 
E.  Phillips,  Marietta. 

Wayne.— S.  F.  Scovel,  W.  R.  Mc- 
Elroy,  Wooster. 

Williams.— E.  D.  Longwell,  Pioneer. 

Wood.— L  N.  Van  Tassel,  M,  E. 
Hard,  Bowling  Green;  Alice  Martin,. 
Cygnet;  C.  Stinebaugh,  Rising  Sun;  C. 
M.  Merry,  Weston. 

Wyandot.— T.  W.  Shimp,  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

Other  States. — C.  R.  Long  (Audito- 
rium Building;,  R.  A.  Metcalf,  A.  J. 
Cheney  (1227  Sfock  Exchange  Build- 
ing), H.  G.  Butler,  Alex.  Forbes  (315^ 
Wabash  avenue),  A.  L.  McLauchlin,  W. 
B.  Sherwood  (161  Wabash  avenue),  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Cyrus  Smith,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Minnie  D.  Johnson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Charles  H.  Caryl,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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We  have  met  the  Hotel  Victory  at 
Put-in-Bay,  and  it  is  ours. 

Ohio  has  the  greatest  musical  leader 
in  the  world.  He  had  charge*  of  the 
music  at  Put-in-Bay.  His  name  is 
Arnold  J.  Ganfvoort,  president  of  the 
National  Music  Teachers*  Association. 

"Gantvoort's  Goslings"  can  "out- 
gozzle"  any  "goslings"  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

An  ideal  meeting  held  in  an  ideal  place 
seemed  to  be  tlie  common  sentiment 
expressed  regarding  the  Association 
whose  proceedings  are  published  in 
full  in  this  issue. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been — not   quite  as  large 


Editorial  Department. 
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as  usual,  but  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  who  did  attend  was  all  that  could 
be  asked — was  greater  than  usual. 

The  executive  committee  made  no 
mistake  in  selecting  Put-in-Bay  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  Hotel  Victory  has 
proved  that  it  can  care  for  tlie  State  As- 
sociation with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  one.  The  sentiment  of  those 
present  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing The  Victory  our  home  as  long  as 
we  can  receive  such  treatment  as  we  did 
this  year,  and  a  pleasant  home  it  will 
be.  The  motion  to  change  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  Since  this  matter  has 
been  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  let 
our  motto  be  "Put-in-Bay  for  1899." 

The  program  was  carefully  arranged 
by  the  executive  committee,  fo  whom 
the  success  of  the  meeting  is  largely  due. 
It  was  interesting  and  instructive,  and  at 
no  time  tedious.  Some  were  unavoid* 
ably  absent,  buf  as  a  rule  their  places 
were  filled  by  others  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  all. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  of  Wooster  University,  on  "The 
Culture  of  the  Emotions,"  was  eloquent, 
scholarly,  and  inspiring.  We  regret 
that  it  cannot  be  published.  All  the 
other  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions 
are  published  in  full  in  this  issue,  mak- 
ing an  exceptionally  valuable  number. 

No  words  can  express  the  thanks  due 
Prof.  J.  A.  Gantvoort,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Venable  for  their  beautiful,  and  inspir- 
ing song,  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio."  For  the  first  time  in  the  hist'ory 
of  Ohio,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State 
have  a  rallying  song  dedicated  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  published 
in  this  issue  recommending  to  all  man- 
agers of  county  institutes  that  they 
adopt  this  Grand  Rallying  Song  for  use 
in  the  institutes,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
voice  the  sentiments  of  all  who  attended 


the  State  Association  when  we  say  it 
should  be  adopted  in  every  school  in 
Ohio,  and  taught  to  all  the  children. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  serve  to 
increase  the  love  of  the  children  for  their 
native  State  and  the  schools  which  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  its  welfare, 
but  also  show  in  a  practical  manner  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  what  Prof.  Gant- 
voort and  Dr.  Venable  have  done  for 
us.  The  song  is  copyrighted  by  The 
John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be 
sent. 

STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  State  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers held  its  summer  session,  June  21-23. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  regis- 
tered was  sixty-eight.  The  names  of 
candidates  who  received  High  School 
Life  Certificates  are: 

Geo.  R.  Eastman,  Eaton,  O.;  Henry 
A.  Hartman,  Van  Wert,  O.;  H.  C. 
Koehler,  Louisville,  O.;  Harry  W.  Pax- 
ton,  Loveland,  O.;  Calvin  V.  Trott, 
Martinsburg,  O.;  C.  E.  Woolford, 
Trenton,  O.,  May  Trumper,  London,  O. 

Names  of  candidates  who  received 
Common  School  Life  Certificates  are: 

M.  A.  Ballinger,  West  Mansfield,  O.; 
J.  J.  Brown,  Prall,  O.;  Geo.  P.  Chatter- 
ton,  Batavia,  O.;  F.  M.  De  Motte,  Lew- 
isburg,  O.;  D.  A.  Fenroe,  Waynesville, 
O.;  Harry  M.  Finley,  McConnelsville, 
O.;  J.  H.  Gibbins,  Eaton.  O.;  T.  J. 
Heck,  M:ilerstown.O.;  Jchn  Hill,  Rem- 
ington, O.;  J.  W.  Jones,  Frankfort,  O.; 
J.  M.  Laws,  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.;  David 
Neer,  Beatty,  O.;  E.  Lee  Porterfield, 
Ashley,  O. ;  J.  E.  Randall,  Camden,  O. ; 
J.  A.  Runyan,  Milford  Center,  O.;  J.  H. 
Secrest,  Antwerp,  O.;  E.  E.  Sluss,  Na- 
varre, O.;  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  Rising  Sun, 
O.;  S.  E.  Weaver,  Ada,  O.;  F.  P. 
Wheeler,  Macksburg,  O.;  J.  W.  White- 
side, Bloomingburg,  O.;  Peter  B. 
Woods,     Pleasantville,     Iowa;     P.     C. 
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back  towards  the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed 
one  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  may  resort  to 
an  external  war  to  escape  an  internal 
revolution.  But  if  war  is  undertaken 
to  escape  reform,  Russia  will  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  her  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  citizens;  and  with 
the  loss  of  her  own  intellectual  and 
moral  leaders,  she  cannot  conquer  Great 
Britain,  much  less  modern  civilization. 
Our  Christian-worldly  civilization  is 
confronting  great  problems  which  will 
force  it  gradually  to  become  either  more 
Christian  or  more  worldly.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be- 
come rotten  before  they  are  ripe.  Our 
civilization  may  perish  by  our  own 
hands.  It  will  not  be  overthrown  by  ar- 
mies of  Russia  under  the  lead  of  a  Slav 
Napoleon. 

The  third  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
in  such  a  growth  of  inventions,  such  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social  progress, 
such  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  as  will  make  them  leaders  of  the 
world-neighborhood. 

Whefher  or  not  this  hope  is  to  be 
realized  depends  much  upon  the  United 
States.  Looking  first  to  our  material 
resources,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  with  one-twentieth  of  fhe  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  now  possesses  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  ot  the  human  race. 
"7/ie  Memorandum"  prepared  last  year 
by  the  ablest  English  statisticians  in  re- 
sponse to  a  vote  of  Parliament,  gives  the 
comparative  statistics  of  population,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  leading  foreign  countries. 
This  report  forecasts  the  coming  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
From  1870  to  1895  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  slightly  less 
than  cue  per  cent,  that  of  Germany 
slightly  more  than  one  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  increased 
ninety  per  cent.    The  writers  add  that 


this  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  urban  and  industrial 
rather  than  agricultural,  and  fore- 
shadows, not  an  increase  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  axk 
increase  of  competition  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  one  who  reads  bctweea 
the  lines  of  this  Memorandum  will  recog- 
nize the  coming  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  a  little  broader  outlook  we 
shall  find  the  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee only  emphasized.  During  the 
past  sixty-five  years  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  Germany,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  Russia,  ninety  per- 
cent, and  of  the  United  States  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  per  cent.  Basing 
his  estimate  upon  our  past  growth  M. 
Simeoni,  of  France,  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
one  billion  souls  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wisely  anticipated 
a  decreasing  rate  of  growth,  neverthe- 
less thought  our  population  would  reach 
six  to  eight  hundred  millions  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  century.  With  our 
vast  and  fertile  territory  and  unsurpassed 
climate,  wjth  our  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources of  ore,  coal,  oil,  timber,  etc., 
and  with  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic people  upon  the  globe  the  Creator 
has  certainly  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  the  world-neighborhood  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  the  exercise  of 
stch  an  influence  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  of  the  globe  requires  no 
sudden  change  in  the  currents  of  their 
lives,  no  preterhuman  strength  or  wis- 
dom, Imt  only  an  orderly  growth,  a  loy- 
alty to  our  traditions  of  freedom  and 
morality,  a  reasonable  advance  in  living^ 
up  to  the  light  we  already  have. 

The  first  achievement  in  civilization 
which    we    may    look    for    the    United 
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States  to  accomplish  if  we  pursue  a 
peaceful  course  of  development  will  be 
the  disbandment  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  world.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  European  nations  to  withstand  our 
industrial  competition  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  every  able  young 
man  giving  to  uncompensated  military 
service  the  three  years  in  which  he 
should  complete  his  education  and  be- 
gin the  mastery  of  his  life  task.  I  trust 
that*  the  incipient  talk  of  a  great  per- 
manent army  and  navy  in  the  United 
States  will  end  in  falk.  We  ought  to 
keep  in  permanent  military  service  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  ships,  to 
serve  as  a  police  force  for  the  Republic 
and  her  coasts.  When  another  crisis 
arises  we  can  buy  war  ships  and  raise 
another  army  as  we  are  rapidly  and 
efficiently  doing  to-day.  Thoughtful 
writers  like  Professor  Von  Hoist  and 
John  Fiske  forefell  the  disbandment  of 
European  armies  as  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  results  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Unless  Europe  combines  in  a  commer- 
cial union  against  us,  our  tariff  will  have 
attained  its  object  within  fhe  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  and  the  United  States 
will  take  then  the  traditional  position 
of  the  present  industrial  leader  of  the 
world,  and  will  plead  for  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
in  the  present  crisis  in  Asia,  we  ought 
to  insist  that  the  market  of  the  Orient 
shall  remain  open  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  interests  of  moral  order,  of  Euro- 
pean peace,  and  as  a  friend  of  China,  we  . 
ought  also  to  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  permaneht  dismemberment 
of  that  great  empire.  We  may  further 
help  Europe  in  securing  permanent 
peace  and  in  disbanding  her  armies  by  ' 
arbitration  treaties  with  her  leading  na- 
tions. 

We  stupidly  rejected  such  a  treaty 
with  the  mother  country  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  the  English 


and  Americans  were  never  so  closely' 
united  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  onftr 
force,  perhaps  not  the  chief  force  con- 
tributing to  the  triumph  of  English 
speech,  of  modern  civilization,  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  world-neighborhood. 
We  have  referred  to  an  increase  of  sixty- 
three  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1830  and  1895^ 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  ninety 
per  cent  in  Russia,  and  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  British  colonies  during  the  same 
period  increased  five  hundred  and  tea 
per  cent.  Great  Britain  controls  11,- 
000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
381,000,000  people  as  compared  with 
Russia's  8,000,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  129,000,000  people  and  our  3,- 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  75^- 
000,000  people.  Not  all  the  millions  of 
the  British  Empire  speak  our  tongue; 
but  120,000,000  people  in  the  w<vld 
speak  English  to-day  as  compared  with 
35,000,000  in  1830.  Those  speaking 
English  have  increased  85,000,000  in  the 
last  65  years,  while  those  speaking  alt 
the  other  languages  of  Christendont 
combmed,  have  increased  only  125^000»* 
000.  Besides  the  growth  of  population 
during  the  coming  century  will  take 
place  chiefly  in  North  America,  Africa 
and  Australia,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  English-speaking  peoples.  Six- 
sevenths  of  all  tfie  missionary  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  those  whose  native 
speech  is  English.  French  and  German 
philologists  prophesy  that  English  will 
become  the  language  of  the  world.  If 
we  will  drop  from  written  words  all  si- 
lent letters,  invent  a  few  more  charac- 
ters, so  that  each  sound  in  our  alphabet: 
shall  be  represented  by  a  letter,  the  real- 
ization of  this  prophecy  is  certainly 
within  our  reach.  If  those  having  a: 
common  English  speech,  a  common 
civilization,  literature  and  religion  give 
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back  towards  the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed 
one  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  may  resort  to 
an  external  war  to  escape  an  internal 
revolution.  But  if  war  is  undertaken 
to  escape  reform,  Russia  will  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  her  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  citizens;  and  with 
the  loss  of  her  own  intellectual  and 
moral  leaders,  she  cannot  conquer  Great 
Britain,  much  less  modern  civilization. 
Our  Christian-worldly  civilization  is 
confronting  great  problems  which  will 
force  it  gradually  to  become  either  more 
Christian  or  more  worldly.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be- 
come rotten  before  they  are  ripe.  Our 
civilization  may  perish  by  our  own 
hands.  It  will  not  be  overthrown  by  ar- 
mies of  Russia  under  the  lead  of  a  Slav 
Napoleon. 

The  third  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
in  such  a  growth  of  inventions,  such  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social  progress, 
such  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  as  will  make  them  leaders  of  the 
world-neighborhood. 

Whether  or  not  this  hope  is  to  be 
realized  depends  much  upon  the  United 
States.  Looking  first  to  our  material 
resources,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  with  one-twentieth  of  fhe  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  now  possesses  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  ot  the  human  race. 
^^Ihe  Memorandum*'  prepared  last  year 
by  the  ablest  English  statisticians  in  re- 
sponse to  a  vote  of  Parliament,  gives  the 
comparative  statistics  of  population,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  leading  foreign  countries. 
This  report  forecasts  the  coming  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
From  1870  to  1895  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  slightly  less 
than  cue  per  cent,  that  of  Germany 
slightly  more  than  one  per  cent,  \vhile 
that  of  the  United  States  increased 
ninety  per  cent.    The  writers  add  that 


this  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  urban  and  industrial 
rather  than  agricultural,  and  fore- 
shadows, not  an  increase  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  United  Kingdom,  btit  ao 
increase  of  competition  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  one  who  reads  between 
the  lines  of  this  Memorandum  will  recog- 
nize the  coming  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  a  little  broader  outlook  we 
shall  find  the  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee only  emphasized.  During  the 
past  sixty-five  years  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  Gerniauy,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  Russia,  ninety  per 
cent,  and  of  the  United  States  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  per  cent.  Basing 
his  estimate  upon  our  past  growth  M. 
Simeoni,  of  France,  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
one  billion  souls  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wisely  anticipated 
a  decreasing  rate  of  growth,  neverthe- 
less thought  our  population  would  reach 
six  to  eight  hundred  millions  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  century.  With  our 
vast  and  fertile  territory  and  unsurpassed 
climate,  with  our  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources of  ore,  coal,  oil,  timber,  etc., 
and  with  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic people  upon  the  globe  the  Creator 
has  certainly  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  the  world-neighborhood  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  the  exercise  of 
stch  an  influence  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  of  the  globe  requires  no 
sudden  change  in  the  currents  of  their 
lives,  no  preterhuman  strength  or  wis- 
dom, l;Ut  only  an  orderly  growth,  a  loy- 
alty to  our  traditions  of  freedom  and 
morality,  a  reasonable  advance  in  living 
up  to  the  light  we  already  have. 

The  first  achievement  in  civilization 
which    we    may    look    for   the    United 
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States  to  accomplish  if  we  pursue  a 
peaceful  course  of  development  will  be 
the  disbandment  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  world.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  European  nations  to  withstand  our 
industrial  compefition  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  every  able  young 
man  giving  to  uncompensated  military 
service  the  three  years  in  which  he 
should  complete  his  education  and  be- 
gin the  mastery  of  his  life  task.  I  trust 
thaf  the  incipient  talk  of  a  great  per- 
manent army  and  navy  in  the  United 
States  will  end  in  falk.  We  ought  to 
keep  in  permanent  military  service  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  ships,  to 
serve  as  a  police  force  for  the  Republic 
and  her  coasts.  When  another  crisis 
arises  we  can  buy  war  ships  and  raise 
another  army  as  we  are  rapidly  and 
efficiently  doing  to-day.  Thoughtful 
writers  like  Professor  Von  Hoist  and 
John  Fiske  forefcll  the  disbandment  of 
European  armies  as  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  results  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Unless  Europe  combines  in  a  commer- 
cial union  against  us,  our  tariff  will  have 
attained  its  object  within  fhe  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  and  the  United  States 
will  take  then  the  traditional  position 
of  the  present  industrial  leader  of  the 
world,  and  will  plead  for  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
in  the  present  crisis  in  Asia,  we  ought 
to  insist  that  the  market  of  the  Orient 
shall  remain  open  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  interests  of  moral  order,  of  Euro- 
pean peace,  and  as  a  friend  of  China,  we  . 
ought  also  to  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  permaneht  dismemberment 
of  that  great  empire.  We  may  further 
help  Europe  in  securing  permanent 
peace  and  in  disbanding  her  armies  by  ' 
arbitration  treaties  with  her  leading  na- 
tions. 

We  stupidly  rejected  such  a  treaty 
with  the  mother  country  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  the  English 


and  Americans  were  never  so  closely' 
united  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
force,  perhaps  not  the  chief  force  con- 
tributing to  the  triumph  of  English 
speech,  of  modern  civilization,  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  world-neighborhood. 
We  have  referred  to  an  increase  of  sixty- 
three  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1830  and  1895^ 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  ninety 
per  cent  in  Russia,  and  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  British  colonies  during  the  same 
period  increased  five  hundred  and  ten 
per  cent.  Great  Britain  controls  11,- 
000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
381,000,000  people  as  compared  with 
Russia's  8,000,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  129,000,000  people  and  our  3,- 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  75»- 
000,000  people.  Not  all  the  millions  of 
the  British  Empire  speak  our  tongue; 
but  120,000,000  people  in  the  w<vld 
speak  English  to-day  as  compared  with 
35,000,000  in  1830.  Those  speaking 
English  have  increased  85,000,000  in  the 
last  65  years,  while  those  speaking  alt 
the  other  languages  of  Christendom 
combmed,  have  increased  only  125^000»- 
000.  Besides  the  growth  of  population 
during  the  coming  century  will  take 
place  chiefly  in  North  America,  Africa 
and  Australia,  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  English-speaking  peoples.  Six- 
sevenths  of  all  tfie  missionary  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  those  whose  native 
speech  is  English.  French  and  Gerroan 
philologists  prophesy  that  English  will 
become  the  language  of  the  world.  If 
we  will  drop  from  written  words  all  si- 
lent letters,  invent  a  few  more  charac- 
ters, so  that  each  sound  in  our  alphabet, 
shall  be  represented  by  a  letter,  the  real- 
ization of  this  prophecy  is  certainly 
within  our  reach.  If  those  having  a. 
common  English  speech,  a  commott 
civilization,  literature  and  religion  give 
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back  towards  the  Dark  Ages.  Indeed 
one  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  may  resort  to 
an  external  war  to  escape  an  internal 
revolution.  But  if  war  is  undertaken 
to  escape  reform,  Russia  will  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  her  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  citizens;  and  with 
the  loss  of  her  own  intellectual  and 
moral  leaders,  she  cannot  conquer  Great 
Britain,  much  less  modern  civilization. 
Our  Christian-worldly  civilization  is 
confronting  great  problems  which  will 
force  it  gradually  to  become  either  more 
Christian  or  more  worldly.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be- 
come rotten  before  they  are  ripe.  Our 
civilization  may  perish  by  our  own 
hands.  It  will  not  be  overthrown  by  ar- 
mies of  Russia  under  the  lead  of  a  Slav 
Napoleon. 

The  third  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
in  such  a  growth  of  inventions,  such  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social  progress, 
such  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  as  will  make  them  leaders  of  the 
world-neighborhood. 

Whether  or  not  this  hope  is  to  be 
realized  depends  much  upon  the  United 
States.  Looking  first  to  our  material 
resources,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  with  one-twentieth  of  fhe  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  now  possesses  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  ot  the  human  race. 
^^Ihe  Memorandum**  prepared  last  year 
by  the  ablest  English  statisficians  in  re- 
sponse to  a  vote  of  Parliament,  gives  the 
comparative  statistics  of  population,  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  leading  foreign  countries. 
This  reporf  forecasts  the  coming  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
From  1870  to  1895  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  slightly  less 
than  cue  per  cent,  that  of  Germany 
slightly  more  than  one  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  increased 
ninety  per  cent.    The  writers  add  that 


this  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  urban  and  industrial 
rather  than  agricultural,  and  fore- 
shadows, not  an  increase  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an 
increase  of  competition  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  one  who  reads  between 
the  lines  of  this  Memorandum  will  recog- 
nize the  coming  industrial  and  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  take  a  little  broader  outlook  we 
shall  find  the  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee only  emphasized.  During  the 
past  sixty-five  years  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  Germany,  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  Russia,  ninety  per 
cent,  and  of  the  United  States  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  per  cent.  Basing 
his  estimate  upon  our  past  growth  M. 
Simeoni,  of  France,  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  population  of 
one  billion  souls  in  the  year  2000  A.  D. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wisely  anticipated 
a  decreasing  rate  of  growth,  neverthe- 
less thought  our  population  would  reach 
six  to  eight  hundred  millions  before  the 
close  of  the  coming  century.  With  our 
vast  and  fertile  territory  and  unsurpassed 
climate,  with  our  rich  and  varied  re- 
sources of  ore,  coal,  oil,  timber,  etc., 
and  with  the  most  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic people  upon  the  globe  the  Creator 
has  certainly  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  a  potent  influ- 
ence on  the  world-neighborhood  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  the  exercise  of 
stch  an  influence  upon  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  of  the  globe  requires  no 
sudden  change  in  the  currents  of  their 
lives,  no  preterhuman  strength  or  wis- 
dom, l;Ut  only  an  orderly  growth,  a  loy- 
alty to  our  traditions  of  freedom  and 
morality,  a  reasonable  advance  in  living 
up  to  the  light  we  already  have. 

The  first  achievement  in  civilization 
which    we    may    look    for    the    United 
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States  to  accomplish  if  we  pursue  a 
peaceful  course  of  development  will  be 
the  disbandment  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  world.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  European  nations  to  withstand  our 
industrial  compefition  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  every  able  young 
man  giving  to  uncompensated  military 
service  the  three  years  in  which  he 
should  complete  his  education  and  be- 
gin the  mastery  of  his  life  task.  I  trust 
thai?  the  incipient  talk  of  a  great  per- 
manent army  and  navy  in  the  United 
States  will  end  in  falk.  We  ought  to 
keep  in  permanent  military  service  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  ships,  to 
serve  as  a  police  force  for  the  Republic 
and  her  coasts.  When  another  crisis 
arises  we  can  buy  war  ships  and  raise 
another  army  as  we  are  rapidly  and 
efficiently  doing  to-day.  Thoughtful 
writers  like  Professor  Von  Hoist  and 
John  Fiske  forefell  the  disbandment  of 
European  armies  as  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  results  of  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Unless  Europe  combines  in  a  commer- 
cial union  against  us,  our  tariff  will  have 
attained  its  object  within  fhe  next  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  and  the  United  States 
will  tiake  then  the  traditional  position 
of  the  present  industrial  leader  of  the 
world,  and  will  plead  for  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
in  the  present  crisis  in  Asia,  we  ought 
to  insist  that  the  market  of  the  Orient 
shall  remain  open  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  interests  of  moral  order,  of  Euro- 
pean peace,  and  as  a  friend  of  China,  we  , 
ought  also  to  enter  an  earnest  profest 
against  the  permaneht  dismemberment 
of  that  great  empire.  We  may  further 
help  Europe  in  securing  permanent 
peace  and  in  disbanding  her  armies  by  ' 
arbitration  treaties  wifh  her  leading  na- 
tions. 

We  stupidly  rejected  such  a  treaty 
with  the  mother  country  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  fhe  English 


and  Americans  were  never  so  closely' 
united  as  they  are  to-day. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
force,  perhaps  not  the  chief  force  con- 
tributing to  the  friumph  of  English 
speech,  of  modern  civilization,  and  of 
Christianity  in  the  world-neighborhood. 
We  have  referred  to  an  increase  of  sixty- 
three  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1830  and  1896^ 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  ninety 
per  cent  in  Russia,  and  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  British  colonies  during  the  same 
period  increased  five  hundred  and  fen 
per  cent.  Great  Britain  controls  11,- 
000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
381,000,000  people  as  compared  with 
Russia's  8,000,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  129,000,000  people  and  our  3,- 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  75»- 
000,000  people.  Not  all  the  millions  of 
the  British  Empire  speak  our  tongue; 
but  120,000,000  people  in  the  w<vld 
speak  English  to-day  as  compared  with 
35,000,000  in  1830.  Those  speaking 
English  have  increased  85,000,000  in  the 
last  65  years,  while  those  speaking  alt 
the  other  languages  of  Christendom 
combmed,  have  mcreased  only  125,000»- 
000.  Besides  the  growth  of  population 
during  the  coming  century  will  take 
place  chiefly  in  North  America,  Africa 
and  Australia,  which  are  under  fhe  con- 
trol of  English-speaking  peoples.  Six- 
sevenths  of  all  tfie  missionary  work  of 
the  world  is  done  by  those  whose  native 
speech  is  English.  French  and  German 
philologists  prophesy  that  English  will 
become  the  language  of  the  world.  If 
we  will  drop  from  written  words  all  si- 
lent letters,  invent  a  few  more  charac- 
ters, so  that  each  sound  in  our  alphabet- 
shall  be  represented  by  a  letter,  the  real- 
ization of  this  prophecy  is  certainly 
within  our  reach.  If  those  having  a 
common  English  speech,  a  common 
civilization,  liferature  and  religion  give 
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some  of  us  will  not  be  willing  to 
take  second  or  third  place  until  the 
actual  roll  of  membership  compels 
it,  because  Ohio's  pretty  State 
badge  was  certainly  seen  oftener  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  than  any 
other  State  badge.  At  the  meet- 
ings no  State  was  conspicuous  by 
the  number  present.  I  attended 
eleven  sessions  of  the  Associatioh, 
because  I  do  not  like  to  report 
meetings  without  having  attended 
them  and  because  sight-seeing  did 
not  tempt  me  that  week  as  strongly 
as  it  did  many  others  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  could  remain  nine  days 
after  the  Association  closed.  Truth 
compels  me. to  say  that  if  the  Asso- 
ciation was  educationally  a  success, 
it  was  in  the  education  that  comes 
from  studying  the  workings  of  our 
Government  as  seen  in  the  various 
Department  Buildings  of  Washing- 
ton, its  libraries,  museums,  and  the 
places  of  historical  interest  in  and 
about  it,  and  not  from  any  educa- 
tional enthusiasm  created  by  great 
meetings,  distinguished  speakers, 
and  animated  discussions.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  for  me  to  say  this, 
because  I  had  the  honor  of  presid- 
ing over  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  meeting  held  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  great  mass  meetings 
of  the  opening  and  closing  sessions. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  hear  teachers 
saying  "I  never  attended  a  single 
session  of  the  Association,  I  can 
read  the  proceedings  afterwards." 
The  question  is  whether  they  will 
do  so;  besides  this,  the  finest  paper 


on  the  program  is  not  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings.  At 
least,  its  author  told  me  that  it 
would  not  be.  Then  if  the  men 
and  women  of  our  profession  are 
what  they  ought  to  be,  there  is 
something  in  their  personality 
which  is  not  entirely  transferable  to 
paper.  I  may  be  old-fashioned,, 
but  I  cannot  miss  any  possible  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  hearing 
any  one  distinguished  in  my  line  of 
work.  I  grant  you  that  the  num- 
ber of  eminent  persons  on  the  pro- 
gram was  not  large,  but  there  were 
some  that  no  professional  teacher 
could  well  afford  to  miss.  And  in 
order  to  be  honest  those  teachers 
who  attend  no  meetings  or  compar- 
atively few  when  they  ostensibly 
leave  for  educational  associations,, 
ought  to  have  this  form  of  an- 
nouncement in  their  local  papers^ 
instead  of  the  usual  one,  "Miss 
Blank  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
reduced  rates  allowed  the  O.  T.  A. 
to  have  a  frolic  at  Put-in-Bay,"  or 
"has  taken  advantage  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  rates  to  visit  Washington.''  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in 
this  matter.  I  think  that  it  does- 
one  more  good  to  go  away  just  ta 
renew  friendly  associations  with 
teachers  of  the  State  than  to  re- 
main at  home ;  and  I  know  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  mind  by  travel 
and  sight-seeing  is  very  valuable,, 
but  I  deplore  the  flipp  and  tone  in 
regard  to  meetings  which  is  be- 
coming rather  fashionable. 
The  first  mass  meeting  of  the 
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General  Association  was  held  at 
Convention  Hall,  Thursday,  July 
7,  at  8:15  p.  m.  The  hall  was  large, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  cool,  be- 
cause this  meeting  was  held  before 
the  welcome  fall  in  temperature 
which  blessed  our  stay  in  Washing- 
ton. The  decorations,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  flags  of  various  nations 
with  a  predominance  of  the  U.  S. 
flag,  were  very  tasteful.  A  beauti- 
ful flag  of  our  country  of  the  largest 
size  made  was  very  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  audience  was  very 
large  but  not  always  quiet.  The 
music  by  the  famous  Marine  Band 
was  simply  delightful.  When  the 
different  national  airs  were  played, 
as  it  seems  only  the  Marine  Band 
can  play  them,  the  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested itself  in  hand-clapping  and 
even  cheers.  All  rose  and  stood 
through  the  playing  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  as  is  the  Wash- 
ington custom. 

After  a  kind  welcoming  address 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Washington,  Dr.  B. 
L.  Whitman,  President  of  the  Co- 
lumbian University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  made  a  very  eloquent  speech. 
The  speaker  had  a  musical  but 
powerful  voice  which  reached  every 
part  of  the  large  hall.  He  so  con- 
nected the  stirring  events  of  the 
day  with  the  subject  of  education 
as  to  make  a  wise  and  patriotic  ad- 
dress. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  next  read 
a  short  paper.    To  our  great  re- 


gret we  were  unable  to  hear  it,  so 
many  were  moving  about  at  the 
time  and  talking  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  listening. 

The  president's  address  followed, 
Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
many  were  glad  to  see  him  honored 
with  the  office  of  president.  Presi- 
dent Greenwood's  paper  was  mainly 
a  review  of  the  educational  status  of 
the  American  people.  He  said 
that  the  "present  educational  tend- 
encies in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  an  active  sentiment  had  formu- 
lated them,  were  fitly  expressed  by 
the  words  'tempest  tossed.' "  The 
summiixg  up  of  his  paper  seemed  to 
be  about  as  follows:  "After  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  trend  of  edu- 
cational thought  in  this  country,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  have  set- 
tled only  a  very  few  issues  of  any 
permanent  value;  but  that  we  are 
adjusting  the  child  to  his  new  con- 
ditions, and  yet  holding  in  trust  his 
spiritual  possessions  bequeathed 
from  former  civilization."  Al- 
though the  hour  of  ten  had  been 
reached  addresses  were  made  after 
this  one  by  Hon.  Webster  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  by  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York. 

On  Friday  morning  general  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  were  held 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  and  the 
New  National  Theater.  Both  pro- 
grams were  attractive  but  I  decided 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
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because  of  the  intense  interest  I 
had  had  in  the  author  of  "A  History 
of  the  United  States."  Principal 
W,  F.  Gordy,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Essentials  in 
U.  S.  History  to  be  Taught  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  The  paper  was 
a  thoughtful,  intelligent  exposition 
of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  set  forth  were  as  follows: 
The  function  of  hisjpry  is  to  ex- 
plain human  life;  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  inclinations,  and  mo- 
tives of  men,  the  forces  that  lie 
back  of  the  mere  sequence  of  events 
should  be  explained.  The  great 
aim  of  education  is  to  reveal  phys- 
ical and  human  Hfe  to  the  individ- 
ual, to  the  end  that  he  may  under- 
stand his  relations  to  them,  and  es- 
pecially his  social  obligations  to  his 
fellow  men.  History  is  a  study  of 
the  human  will,  of  which  actions, 
deeds,  events  are  but  the  expres- 
sion. The  development  of  thor- 
ough scholarship  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  considerable  body  of 
facts  should  not  be  a  dominant  mo- 
tive in  elementary  schools.  If  the 
pupil  acquires  an  interest  in  history 
and  learns  how  to  read  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appreciate  its  meaning 
he  has  at  his  command  the  means 
of  continuous  self-education  of  far 
more  value  than  any  number  of 
facts. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Presi- 
dent H.  H.  Seerley,  State  Normal 
School,  Iowa,  on  *The  Essentials 
in  United  States  History  to  be 
Taught    in    Secondary    Schools." 


Mr.  Seerley  thinks  that  a  change 
has  come  which  attenipts  to  return 
to  first  priciples,  seeking  patriotic 
citizenship  and  living  enthusiasm 
as  the  true  end,  without  forgetting 
the  thoughtfulness  and  scholarship 
which  is  still  thought  to  be  possible 
by  making  this  study  a  combina- 
tion of  civic,  economic,  sociolog- 
ical, philosophic,  and  educational 
instruction.  The  speaker  dwelt 
upon  the  thorough  scholarship, 
skill,  training,  ability,  and  true 
spirit  necessary  in  the  teacher  for 
work  of  a  higher  order  in  history. 

One  of  the  finest  addresses,  re- 
plete with  thought,  power,  and 
pertinent  and  timely  suggestions, 
was  that  delivered  on  Friday  even- 
ing by  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  President 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on 
"American  Universities  and  the 
National  Life." 

On  Saturday  morning  a  chorus 
of  Ohio  teachers  proceeded  to  the 
Opera  House  to  open  the  session 
with  their  State  song,  "Hurrah  for 
the  Schools  of  Ohio."  This  really 
should  have  been  kept  for  the  ses- 
sion at  which  an  Ohio  woman  was 
to  preside,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  inspiring  leader,  Professor 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  could  not  remain 
until  Tuesday,  it  was  determined  to 
sing  it  in  honor  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Redway,  who  has  made  interesting 
addresses  several  times  in  Ohio, 
and  is  a  decided  favorite  with  Ohio 
teachers.  After  the  singing,  which 
was  heartily  applauded.  Professor 
Redway  delivered  a  scholarly  pa- 
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per  on  "Influence  of  Topography 
and  Climate  on  the  Historical  De- 
velopment of  the  United  States." 
Dr.  Redwav  showed  that  many 
things  in  our  history  which  we  re- 
gard as  purely  political  and  social 
questions  are  at  their  root  commer- 
cial and  economic  questions;  that 
commerce  and  industries  depend 
on  the  geographical  conditions  of 
the  country;  tne  climate  and  soil  of 
the  South  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
cotton  caused  the  employment  of 
slave  labor;  the  factories  of  the 
North  led  to  the  demand  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  great  civil  war 
came  because  the  North  and  South 
did  not  understand  each  other. 
Slavery  was  abolished;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  to  find  out 
whether  the  South  had  undevel- 
oped natural  resources.  Coal  and 
iron  industries  were  found  possible 
in  certain  sections  and  now  cotton 
mills  are  running  in  the  midst  of 
cotton  fields,  their  natural  location. 
The  reader  of  the  paper  then 
showed  the  relation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  West  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  showed 
how  this  had  depended  at  first  upon 
rivers,  and  then  afterwards  upon 
man's  discoveries  and  inventions, 
which  made  possible  the  greater 
usefulness  of  natural  advantages 
and  the  overcoming  of  apparent 
difiiculties. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  I  went 
over  to  the  National  Theater  and 
had  a  great  disappointment.  I  had 
been  particularly  eager  to  hear  Dr. 


W.  O.  Krohn's  paper  on  "The 
Mental  Disintegration  in  Children 
Occasioned  by  Certain  Erroneous 
School  Methods,"  but  when  I 
reached  the  hall  I  found  that  Pro~ 
fessor  Stanley  Coulter  had  not  been 
present  and  that  Dr.  Krohn  had 
taken  Prof.  Coulter's  time  on  the 
program. 

No  general  session  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening  and  but  one  or 
two  department  meetings  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  On  Saturday  the 
papers  of  the  city  announced  that 
distinguished  educators  would  fill 
most  of  the  pulpits  of  the  city^ 
churches  on  Sunday.  I  think  the 
surprise  at  some  of  the  men  who 
were  "to  preach"  was  the  greatest 
surprise  that  we  had  while  in  Wash- 
ington. Members  of  the  N.  R  A. 
without  any  clerical  attributes  must 
certainly  have  appeared  in  pulpits- 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  But 
the  crowd  went  to  the  "President's, 
church,"  as  crowds  visiting  Wash- 
ington usually  go.  Many  were- 
turned  away  from  the  doors. 

On  Monday  morning  at  Grand 
Opera  House  was  furnished  the 
greatest  treat  of  the  convention. 
Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard 
University,  read  a  sixty  minutes' 
paper  on  "Social  Basis  of  Con- 
science." The  simplicity  and  nat- 
uralness of  a  child  generally  char- 
acterize all  great  scholars,  indeed,, 
all  truly  great  people.  These  char- 
acteristics were  wonderfully  charm- 
ing in  Prof.  Royce.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  paper  there  was 
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We  have  met  the  Hotel  Victory  at 
Put-in-Bay,  and  it  is  ours. 

Ohio  has  the  greatest  musical  leader 
in  the  world.  He  had  charge*  of  the 
music  at  Put-in-Bay.  His  name  is 
Arnold  J.  Ganfvoort,  president  of  the 
National  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

"Gantvoort's  Goslings"  can  "out- 
gozzle"  any  "goslings"  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

An  ideal  meeting  held  in  an  ideal  place 
seemed  to  be  fhe  common  sentiment 
expressed  regarding  the  Association 
whose  proceedings  are  published  in 
full  in  this  issue. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been — not   quite  as  large 
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as  usual,  but  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  who  did  attend  was  all  that  could 
be  asked — ^was  greater  than  usual. 

The  executive  committee  made  no 
mistake  in  selecting  Put-in-Bay  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  Hotel  Victory  has 
proved  that  it  can  care  for  fhe  State  As- 
sociation with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  one.  The  sentiment  of  those 
present  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing The  Victory  our  home  as  long  as 
we  can  receive  such  treatment  as  we  did 
this  year,  and  a  pleasant  home  it  will 
be.  The  motion  fo  change  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  Since  this  matter  has 
been  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  let 
our  motto  be  "Put-in-Bay  for  1899." 

The  program  was  carefully  arranged 
by  the  executive  committee,  fo  whom 
the  success  of  the  meeting  is  largely  due. 
It  was  interesting  and  instructive,  and  at 
no  time  tedious.  Some  were  unavoid- 
ably absent,  buf  as  a  rule  their  places 
were  filled  by  others  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  all. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  of  Wooster  University,  on  "The 
Culture  of  the  Emotions,"  was  eloquent, 
scholarly,  and  inspiring.  We  regret 
that  it  cannot  be  published.  All  the 
other  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions 
are  published  in  full  in  this  issue,  mak- 
ing an  exceptionally  valuable  number. 

No  words  can  express  the  thanks  due 
Prof.  J.  A.  Gantvoort,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Venable  for  their  beautiful,  and  inspir- 
ing song,  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio."  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Ohio,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State 
have  a  rallying  song  dedicated  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  published 
in  fhis  issue  recommending  to  all  man- 
agers of  county  institutes  that  they 
adopt  this  Grand  Rallying  Song  for  use 
in  the  institutes,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
voice  the  senfiments  of  all  who  attended 


the  State  Association  when  we  say  it 
should  be  adopted  in  every  school  in 
Ohio,  and  taught  to  all  the  children. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  serve  to 
increase  the  love  of  the  children  for  their 
native  Sfate  and  the  schools  which  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  its  welfare, 
but  also  show  in  a  practical  manner  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  what  Prof.  Gant- 
voort and  Dr.  Venable  have  done  for 
us.  The  song  is  copyrighted  by  The 
John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be 
sent. 

STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  Stafe  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers held  its  summer  session,  June  21-23. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  regis- 
tered was  sixty-eight.  The  names  of 
candidates  who  received  High  School 
Life  Certificates  are: 

Geo.  R.  Eastman,  Eaton,  O.;  Henry 
A.  Hartman,  Van  Wert,  O.;  H.  C. 
Koehler,  Louisville,  O.;  Harry  W.  Pax- 
ton,  Loveland,  O.;  Calvin  V.  Trott, 
Marfinsburg,  O.;  C.  E.  Woolford, 
Trenton,  O.,  May  Trumper,  London,  O. 

Names  of  candidates  who  received 
Common  School  Life  Certificates  are: 

M.  A.  Ballinger,  West  Mansfield,  O.; 
J.  J.  Brown,  Prall,  O.;  Geo.  P.  Chatter- 
ton,  Batavia,  O.;  F.  M.  De  Motte,  Lew- 
isburg,  O.;  D.  A.  Fenroe,  Waynesville, 
O.;  Harry  M.  Finley,  McConnelsville, 
O,;  J.  H.  Gibbins,  Eaton,  O.;  T.  J. 
Heck,  M:ilerstown.O.;  Jchn  Hill,  Rem- 
ington, O.;  J.  W.  Jones,  Frankfort,  O.; 
J.  M.  Laws,  Mt.  Blanchard,  O.;  David 
Neer,  Beatty,  O.;  E.  Lee  Porterfield, 
Ashley,  O. ;  J.  E.  Randall,  Camden,  O. ; 
J.  A.  Runyan,  Milford  Center,  O.;  J.  H. 
Secrest,  Anfwerp,  O.;  E.  E.  Sluss,  Na- 
varre, O. ;  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  Rising  Sun, 
O.;  S.  E.  Weaver,  Ada,  O.;  F.  P. 
Wheeler,  Macksburg,  O.;  J.  W.  White- 
side, Bloomingburg,  O.;  Peter  B. 
Woods,     Pleasantville,     Iowa;     P.     C. 
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We  have  met  the  Hotel  Victory  at 
Put-in-Bay,  and  it  is  ours. 

Ohio  has  the  greatest  musical  leader 
in  the  world.  He  had  charge*  of  the 
music  at  Put-in-Bay.  His  name  is 
Arnold  J.  Ganfvoort,  president  of  the 
National  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

"Gantvoort's  Goslings"  can  "out- 
gozzle"  any  "goslings"  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

An  ideal  meeting  held  in  an  ideal  place 
seemed  to  be  tlie  common  sentiment 
expressed  regarding  the  Association 
whose  proceedings  are  published  in 
full  in  this  issue. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been — not   quite  as  large 
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as  usual,  but  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  who  did  attend  was  all  that  could 
be  asked — ^was  greater  than  usual. 

The  executive  committee  made  no 
mistake  in  selecting  Put-in-Bay  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  Hotel  Victory  has 
proved  that  it  can  care  for  tlie  State  As- 
sociation with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  one.  The  sentiment  of  those 
present  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing The  Victory  our  home  as  long  as 
we  can  receive  such  treafment  as  we  did 
this  year,  and  a  pleasant  home  it  will 
be.  The  motion  fo  change  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  Since  this  matter  has 
been  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  let 
our  motto  be  "Put-in-Bay  for  1899." 

The  program  was  carefully  arranged 
by  the  executive  committee,  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  meeting  is  largely  due. 
It  was  interesting  and  instructive,  and  at 
no  time  tedious.  Some  were  unavoid- 
ably absent,  but  as  a  rule  their  places 
were  filled  by  others  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  all. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  of  Wooster  University,  on  "The 
Culture  of  the  Emotions,"  was  eloquent, 
scholarly,  and  inspiring.  We  regret 
that  if  cannot  be  published.  AH  the 
other  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions 
are  published  in  full  in  this  issue,  mak- 
ing an  exceptionally  valuable  number. 

No  words  can  express  the  thanks  due 
Prof.  J.  A.  Gantvoort,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Venable  for  their  beautiful,  and  inspir- 
ing song,  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio."  For  the  first  time  in  the  hislfory 
of  Ohio,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State 
have  a  rallying  song  dedicated  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  published 
in  this  issue  recommending  to  all  man- 
agers of  county  institutes  that  they 
adopt  this  Grand  Rallying  Song  for  use 
in  the  institutes,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
voice  the  sentiments  of  all  who  attended 


the  State  Association  when  we  say  it 
should  be  adopted  in  every  school  in 
Ohio,  and  taught  to  all  the  children. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  serve  to 
increase  the  love  of  the  children  for  their 
native  Sfate  and  the  schools  which  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  its  welfare, 
but  also  show  in  a  practical  manner  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  what  Prof.  Gant- 
voort and  Dr.  Venable  have  done  for 
us.  The  song  is  copyrighted  by  The 
John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be 
sent. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  State  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers held  its  summer  session,  June  21-23. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  regis- 
tered was  sixty-eight.  The  names  of 
candidates  who  received  High  School 
Life  Certificates  are: 

Geo.  R.  Eastman,  Eaton,  O.;  Henry 
A.  Hartman,  Van  Wert,  O.;  H.  C. 
Koehler,  Louisville,  O.;  Harry  W.  Pax- 
ton,  Loveland,  O.;  Calvin  V.  Trott, 
Martinsburg,  O.;  C.  E.  Woolford, 
Trenton,  O.,  May  Trumper,  London,  O. 

Names  of  candidates  who  received 
Common  School  Life  Certificates  are: 

M.  A.  Ballinger,  West  Mansfield,  O.; 
J.  J.  Brown,  Prall,  O.;  Geo.  P.  Chatter- 
ton,  Batavia,  O.;  F.  M.  De  Motte,  Lew- 
isburg,  O.;  D.  A.  Fenroe,  Waynesville, 
O.;  Harry  M.  Finley,  McConnelsville, 
O.;  J.  H.  Gibbins,  Eaton,  O.;  T.  J. 
Heck,  M:ilerstown,0.;  Jchn  Hill,  Rem- 
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Neer,  Beatty,  O.;  E.  Lee  Porterfield, 
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J.  A.  Runyan,  Milford  Center,  C;  J.  H. 
Secrest,  Antwerp,  O.;  E.  E.  Sluss,  Na- 
varre, O.;  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  Rising  Sun, 
O.;  S.  E.  Weaver,  Ada,  O.;  F.  P. 
Wheeler,  Macksburg,  O.;  J.  W.  White- 
side, Bloomingburg,  O.;  Peter  B. 
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We  have  met  the  Hotel  Victory  at 
Put-in-Bay,  and  it  is  ours. 

Ohio  has  the  greatest  musical  leader 
in  the  world.  He  had  charge*  of  the 
music  at  Put-in-Bay.  His  name  is 
Arnold  J.  Ganfvoort,  president  of  the 
National  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

"Gantvoort's  Goslings"  can  "out- 
gozzle"  any  "goslings"  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 


THE  STATE  MEETING. 

An  ideal  meeting  held  in  an  ideal  place 
seemed  to  be  tlie  common  sentiment 
expressed  regarding  the  Association 
whose  proceedings  are  published  in 
full  in  this  issue. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it 
should  have  been — not   quite  as  large 
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as  usual,  but  the  interest  manifested  by 
those  who  did  attend  was  all  that  could 
be  asked — was  greater  than  usual. 

The  executive  committee  made  no 
mistake  in  selecting  Put-in- Bay  as  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  Hotel  Victory  has 
proved  that  it  can  care  for  fhe  State  As- 
sociation with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
every  one.  The  sentiment  of  those 
present  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing The  Victory  our  home  as  long  as 
we  can  receive  such  treatment  as  we  did 
this  year,  and  a  pleasant  home  it  will 
be.  The  motion  fo  change  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
Christmas  Holidays  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  Since  this  matter  has 
been  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  let 
our  motto  be  "Put-in-Bay  for  1899." 

The  program  was  carefully  arranged 
by  the  executive  committee,  t*o  whom 
the  success  of  the  meeting  is  largely  due. 
It  was  interesting  and  instructive,  and  at 
no  time  tedious.  Some  were  unavoid- 
ably absent,  buf  as  a  rule  their  places 
were  filled  by  others  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  all. 

The  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  of  Wooster  University,  on  "The 
Culture  of  the  Emotions,"  was  eloquent, 
scholarly,  and  inspiring.  We  regret 
that  if  cannot  be  published.  All  the 
other  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions 
are  published  in  full  in  this  issue,  mak- 
ing an  exceptionally  valuable  number. 

No  words  can  express  the  thanks  due 
Prof.  J.  A.  Gantvoort,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Venable  for  their  beautiful,  and  inspir- 
ing song,  "Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of 
Ohio."  For  the  first  time  in  the  hist:ory 
of  Ohio,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State 
have  a  rallying  song  dedicated  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  published 
in  this  issue  recommending  to  all  man- 
agers of  county  institutes  that  they 
adopt  this  Grand  Rallying  Song  for  use 
in  the  institutes,  we  feel  sure  that  we 
voice  the  senfiments  of  all  who  attended 


the  State  Association  when  we  say  it 
should  be  adopted  in  every  school  in 
Ohio,  and  taught  to  all  the  children. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  serve  to 
increase  the  love  of  the  children  for  their 
native  Sfate  and  the  schools  which  are 
such  an  important  factor  in  its  welfare, 
but  also  show  in  a  practical  manner  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  what  Prof.  Gant- 
voort and  Dr.  Venable  have  done  for 
us.  The  song  is  copyrighted  by  The 
John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be 
sent. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

The  State  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers held  its  summer  session,  June  21-23. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  regis- 
tered was  sixty-eight.  The  names  of 
candidates  who  received  High  School 
Life  Certificates  are: 

Geo.  R.  Eastman,  Eaton,  O.;  Henry 
A.  Hartman,  Van  Wert,  O.;  H.  C. 
Koehler,  Louisville,  O.;  Harry  W.  Pax- 
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J.  A.  Runyan,  Milford  Center,  O.;  J.  H. 
Secrest,  Antwerp,  O.;  E.  E.  Sluss,  Na- 
varre, O. ;  C.  E.  Stinebaugh,  Rising  Sun, 
O.;  S.  E.  Weaver,  Ada,  O.;  F.  P. 
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ton-hole  of  the  poet's  vest  was  stuck 
a  wild  rose. 

Chairs  were  brought  to  the  breezy 
porch,  and  Mr.  Longfellow,  putting 
away  his  book,. asked  many  ques- 
tions about  Cincinnati,  and  his  ac- 
quaintances there.  He  inquired  es- 
pecially about  John  James  Piatt  and 
Mrs.  Piatt,  whom  he  praised,  saying, 
"They  never  write  without  saying 
something."  Much  was  said,  also, 
about  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and 
his  somewhat  erratic  career.  Read 
had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and 
had  painted  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  and  his  daughters.' 
"When  I  first  saw  Read,"  said  Mr. 
Longfellow,  "he  was  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  romantic  young  poet,  hand- 
some, delicate,  ambitious." 

Continuing  his  inquiries,  the  poet 
asked  whether  I  knew  Mr.  Joseph 
Longworth,  and  was  greatly  inter- 
ested when  I  told  him  yes,  and  that 
my  home  was  near  the  ruins  of  the 
wine-press  from  which  had  flowed 

"The  wine  of  the  West, 
That  erows  by  the  beautiful  river," 

which  he  had  celebrated  in  the 
poem,  "Catawba  Wine."  The  allu- 
sion to  the  Ohio  valley  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  comparative 
natural  advantages  of  the  West  and 
the  East.  The  magnificence  of  the 
western  forest  scenery  was  con- 
ceded, but  Mr.  Longfellow  would 
not  allow  that  any  trees  in  the  Ohio 
could  rival  the  elms  of  Cambridge, 
in  beauty  or  majesty.  The  trees  of 
Boston  Common,  he  admitted,  were 


stunted,  and  he  compared  them  to 
men,  whose  youth  promises  much 
but  who  soon  attain  the  limit  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  growth.  He 
instanced  certain  literary  men  of  this 
abortive  habit,  and  asserted  that  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  genius  to 
keep  on  growing. 

After  an  hour's  general  conversa- 
tion I  deemed  it  proper  to  take  my 
leave;  but  I  was  very  warmly  and 
indeed,  urgently  invited  to  stop  and 
dine.  "You  must  eat  a  Yankee 
chowder  with  me,"  was  the  form  of 
invitation. 

At  the  dinner  table  were  the  poet's 
three  daughters  who  received  me 
with  cheerful  courtesy.  There  were 
present,  besides,  a  young  lady  and 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia.  The 
conversation  was  resumed,  and  it 
covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  the  mood  for 
talking,  and  during  the  four  simple 
courses,  which  he  himself  helped  to 
serve,  beginning  with  the  "chow- 
der" and  ending  with  Burgundy  and 
Shropshire  cheese  —  (the  cheese  a 
recent  gift  sent  from  English  friends 
in  Shropshire)  —  he  talked  of  sea 
and  land,  of  things  old  and  new. 
The  poet  asked  me  whom  I  had 
seen  in  Boston,  and  said  I  should 
not  go  back. until  I  had  met  Mr. 
Aldrich.  He  spoke  of  his  friendship 
for  Mr,  Lowell,  and  for  Agassiz. 
Alluding  to  Greeley,  and  to  the  po- 
litical complications  of  the  time,  he 
said  he  had  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Greeley,  and  still  greater  for  Mr. 
Sumner.       "But,"    he     exclaimed. 
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"but  how  can  I  vote  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party?    I  am  a  Federalist!" 

I  ventured  to  allude  to  his  last 
book,  then  recently  out,  the  second 
installment  of  the  "Tales  of  the 
Wayside  Inn."  He  said  modestly 
that  "second  parts"  were  failures  as 
a  general  rule.  I  instanced  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Don  Quixote  as  an  ex- 
ception. This  led  Mr.  Longfellow 
to  talk  very  freely  on  Cervantes  and 
Spanish  Literature.  His  admiration 
for  Cervantes  amounted  to  enthusi- 
asm. He  spoke  of  the  various  Elng- 
lish  translations  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  soon  took  me  beyond  my  depth 
in  literary  bibliography.  He  dwelt 
on  the  gentlemanliness  of  the 
Knight  de  la  Mancha,  which  in- 
duced me  to  suggest  that  an  essay 
on  the  celebrated  gentleman  of  fic- 
tion might  be  made  interesting.  "So 
it  would,"  he  answered.  "Why 
don't  you  write  such  an  essay?" 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  "that  he 
had  contemplated  writing  a  paper 
on  Don  Quixote's  Library." 

From  Spain  the  poet'-s  thoughts 
ran  to  England.  London  was  the 
subject  of  his  talk.  He  gave  an  'in- 
teresting, account  of  his  walks  with 
Charles  Dickans.  Dickens,  he  said, 
-would  come  to  a  sudden  halt  in  the 
street,  take  out  hi$  memorandum 
"book,  and,  noting  down  a  name 
from  a  sign  board,  exclaim,  "That's 
^ood."  From  England  the  com- 
ment flew  to  Franee,  and  from 
France  to  Germany.  A  pretty  pic- 
ture was  given  of  the  hop-gardens 
of  the  Rhine,  which,  the  poet  said. 


were  much  more  picturesque  than 
the  vineyards. 

"France  is  hospitable,"  said  the 
poet,  "to  men's  bodies,  but  Germany 
is  hospitable  to  their  minds."  The 
dinner  was  prolonged  nearly  two 
hours,  and  the  conversation  became 
general  and  quite  familiar  and 
homelike.  The  young  people  were 
interested  in  solving  some  puzzles 
or  enigmas  in  a  pictorial  paper  and 
I  was  asked  to  join  in  guessing  the 
the  answers.  The  talk  fell  upon 
Harvard  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Harvard  student  to  other  young 
men,  —  all  this  in  a  bantering  way, 
with  gay  good-humor.  The  girls 
called  their  father  "Papa,"  and  he 
was  playful  enough  to  rally  the  one 
who,  in  the  photograph  of  Read's 
picture  of  the  Longfellow  children, 
seemed  to  lack  an  arm.  "Yes," 
said  the  poet,  "this  is  the  young  lady 
who  is  reported  to  have  been  born 
without  a  left  arm.  The  report  that 
such  was  her  misfortune  has  been 
very  annoying  to  us.  One  day  my 
neighbor  Mr.  Lowell,  passing  in 
front  of  our  house,  in  a  horse-car, 
heard  one  lady  say  to  another, 
'What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Longfellow's 
daughter  is  so  deformed.  She  lacks 
an  arm.'"  Mr.  Lowell  made  bold 
to  correct  the  error.  He  said,  "I 
assure  you,  that  is  all  a  false  report." 
But  the  woman  was  not  to  be  si- 
lenced. She  drew  herself  up  and 
replied  haughtily,  —  "You  are  mis- 
taken, sir.  I  had  the  fact  from  a 
member  of  the  family!" 

"This  is  an  instance,"  added  Mr. 
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Longfellow,  "of  how.  impossible  it 
is  to  nail  a  lie." 

The  time  drew  near  for  me  to 
take  the  excursion  steamer  at  Na- 
hant  for  Boston,  and  I  prepared  to 
leave  the  cottage.  Mr.  Longfellow 
accompanied  me  some  distance 
pointing  out  the  pleasantest  path 
across  the  meadow.  After  inviting 
me  to  come  and  see  him  some  time 
at  Cambridge,  he  took  my  hand  and 
said  "Good-bye"  with  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  smile. 

This  visit  occurred,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  year  1872,  ten  years 
before  the  poet's  death,  and  now 
about  twenty-six  years  ago.  In  the 
summer  of  1877, 1  happened  to  visit 
the  celebrated  Pipe  Stone  Quarry, 
a  small  Indian  reservation,  in  West- 
ern Minnesota.  The  locality  had 
many  associations  with  the  legends 
in  the  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Our  man 
told  me  that  a  great  poet  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten,  had  written 
all  about  that  quarry  and  the  In- 
dians. I  fell  in  with  a  Sioux  chief 
who  gave  me  a  number  of  pipes 
carved  from  the  red  stone.  He  told 
me  the  redness  was  caused  by  the 


blood  of  a  whole  tribe  slain  in  battle 
on  the  ground  above  the  present 
quarry.  One  of  these  pipes,  to- 
gether with  some  other  relics  per- 
taining to  the  Indians,  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Longfellow.  In  response  he  wrote 
me  the  following. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  11,  1877. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  letter,  and  the  Indian 
Pipe  from  the  Red  Pipestone 
Quarry,  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me. 

I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  this 
mark  of  your  friendly  regard,  and 
also  for  the  little  fragments  from 
one  of  the  "Three  Maidens." 

Curiously  enough  a  gentleman 
called  upon  me  yesterday  and  said 
he  was  from  that  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  owned  land  near  the 
Quarry.  He  described  to  me  the 
r^ion  very  minutely;  and  now  by 
way  of  confirmation  comes  your 
letter.  The  anecdote  of  Mr.  Sweet 
and  his  quotation  of  a  line  from 
Hiawatha,  amused  me. 

Thanking  you  once  more  for  your 
letter,  and  for  the  pipe  and  the  peb- 
ble, I  am,  my  Dear  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


FREE  LIBRARIES  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  C.  B.  QALBRBATH,  President  Library  Section,  State  Teachers'  Association. 
[Read  at  the  Putin-Bay  Meetinfif.] 


I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  the  honor  conferred  in  my  ab- 
sence one  year  ago.    This  occasion 


is  doubly  pleiisant  because  it  renews 
my  active  membership  in  this  asso- 
ciation and  brings  me  again  into 
touch  with  the  profession  to  which 
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I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my 
life. 

The  sectional  arrangement  of  this 
association  is  commendable.  It  di- 
vides and  systematizes  the  work. 
More  than  that,  it  attracts  the  at- 
tendance and  the  interest  of  a  wide 
representation  of  educators.  It 
brings  into  happy  cooperation  the 
chief  elements  of  our  complex  edu- 
cational system. 

To  those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  this  body  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  this  sectional  organiza- 
tion may  indeed  seem  a  new  depart- 
ure. If  we  go  back  into  the  history 
of  the  association,  however,  we  shall 
find  that  the  change  is  in  large 
measure  only  apparent.  We  have 
introduced  no  new  elements;  we 
have  simply  classified  the  old.  We 
have  made  no  new  innovation;  we 
have  gone  back  to_the  educational 
ideals  of  our  forefathers.  We  have 
not  broken  fresh  ground;  we  have 
returned  to  till  the  meadows  of  long 
ago.  "Unto  the  place  from  whence 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again";  and  even  in  a  representa- 
tive body  of  Ohio  teachers  the  dis- 
cussion of  library  themes  is  not  "a 
new  thing  under  the  sun." 

At  the  Chautauqua  meeting 
twelve  years  ago  Andrew  J.  Rickoff 
said: 

"The  western  college  of  teachers 
was  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  except  one.  It 
began  nearer  the  people  than  this 
association  now  is.  Doctors,  law- 
yers, ministers,  citizens  among  citi- 


zens met  with  us.  May  it  not  be  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake  in  these 
later  days  in  separating  ourselves 
from  other  professions?  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  return  again  to  closer 
relations  with  the  people?" 

The  history  of  the  public  library 
in  Ohio  is  the  subject  of  an  address 
on  this  afternoon's  program.  I  shall 
touch  upon  it  only  to  show  that  what 
has  been  said  applies  especially  to 
the  library  profession.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  association  the  library 
was  considered  an  important  equip- 
ment for  school  work.  It  was  the 
theme  of  addresses  numerous,  pro- 
found and  eloquent.  Governors, 
legislators,  ministers  and  educators 
talked  and  wrote  about  it.  It  was 
a  popular  and  noble  thought  that 
free  schools  and  free  libraries,  under 
authority  of  the  state,  should  go 
harid  in  hand  on  their  beneficent 
mission. 

The  free  library  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  records  of  this 
association.  The  Ohio  Journal  of 
Education,  now  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  was  a  consistent 
and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
movement.  Numerous  papers  and 
editorials  were  devoted  to  the  prop- 
aganda of  good  literature  for  the 
public  schools.  The  library  system, 
substantially  as  outlined  in  the 
school  law  of  1853,  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  this  association.  Gov- 
ernor Chase  was  quoted  in  its  favor. 
Commissioner  Smythe  was  a  zeal- 
ous advocate.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1859  the  venerable  Dr.  Harts- 
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horn,  now  living  in  retirement  in 
the  shadow  of  the  institution  that 
he  founded,  presented  a  report  on 
the  requisites  of  good  schools,  in 
which  were  enumerated  among 
other  essentials,  "appropriate  ap- 
paratus, text-books,  and  libraries." 
At  the  same  session  Rev.  Alexander 
Duncan,  of  Newark,  offered  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  refusing  to  repeal 
"the  library  clause  of  the  state 
school  law." 

In  those  times  the  state  library 
was  not  open  to  the  general  pubUc. 
The  school  libraries  were  sent  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools.  The 
state  librarian,  Wm.  T.  Coggeshall, 
however,  was  an  active  member  of 
this  asspciation  and  at  one  time  edi- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education, 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  through 
the  fifties  librarians  were  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  teaching  force  of 
the  state,  and  free  libraries  were 
recognized  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  our  educational  system. 

From  1853  to  i860  Ohio  spent,  in 
round  numbers,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  books  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Jjer  school  children 
four  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
the  best  literature  of  the  time.  This 
association  viewed  with  satisfaction 
the  salutary  results.  The  testimony 
of  succeeding  years  has  justified 
that  expenditture.  It  left  as  a  me- 
morial no  temple  of  stone,  but  it 
reared  a  living  monument  in   the 


educational  progress   of  the  state. 

A  book  is  endowed  with  a  won- 
derful vitality.  The  restlessness  of 
man  changes  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  world  and  robs  the  map 
of  authority.  The  wonders  on  mod- 
ern mechanism  will  be  rendered 
tame  and  commonplace  by  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  to-morrow.  But 
enshrined  in  books,  the  thoughts  of 
master  minds,  interpreting  the  hu- 
man heart  and  attuning  it  to  truth 
and  mercy  and  love,  shall  lose 
neither  lustre  nor  power  as  the  years 
roll  on. 

A  stray  volume,  stowed  away  in 
a  farm  house  garret,  rusts  for  years 
in  dust  and  darkness.  The  rain 
drives  the  workman  from  the  field. 
All  day  long  it  patters  on  the  roof. 
The  boy,  with  face  of  tan,  released 
from  toil,  in  aimless  quest  for  some- 
thing to  while  away  the  time,  comes 
across  the  book.  He  opens  it  and 
reads.  His  heart  is  touched  with  the 
pathetic  tale  or  stirred  by  the  heroic 
deed  that  to  his  vision  opens  up  the 
way  to  what  the  poet  calls  "the  life 
sublime."  And  so  it  is  that  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  the  unpretentious 
volume  is  a  thing  of  serious  con- 
cern. Who  can  tell  its  mission  to 
the  world?  Here  is  airy  sentimen- 
tality, with  the  usual  concluding 
ceremony;  here  is  a  potion  of  pas- 
sion, from  leaf  of  deadly  nightshade; 
here  is  truth  bound  in  the  scabbard 
of  two  lids;  here  is  balm  in  Gilead 
for  the  healing  of  sick  hearts ;  here 
are  the  words  of  fire  to  light  the 
ambitous  torch. 
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But  I  need  not  speak  to  this  audi- 
ence of  the  value  of  healthful  litera- 
ture. We  are  most  interested,  per- 
haps, in  the  ways  and  means  to  be 
employed  in  supplying  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  shall  speak  briefly  of  but  one 
agency.  I  fully  recognize  that  it  has 
its  limitations.  It  may  be  considered 
a  temporary  expedient  designed,  in 
time,  to  prepare  the  way  for  some- 
thing of  a  permanent  character. 
Under  the  department  with  which 
I  am  at  present  connected  the  trav- 
eling library  has  been  introduced 
into  Ohio.  Through  this  system 
about  seven  thousand  volumes  were 
circulated  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  last  year. 

The  seventy-third  general  assem- 
bly, at  its  recent  session,  did  many 
things  that  wll  go  down  into  history 
and  receive  the  stamp  of  popular 
approval.  Among  the  acts  unher- 
alded in  the  public  press,  but  never- 
theless of  present  interest  to  the 
friends  of  education,  was  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  traveling  library  sys- 
tem. Four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
The  sum  is  comparatively  small  but 
it  will  enable  the  state  to  success- 
fully inaugurate  this  work.  The 
teachers'  reading  circle  has  done 
much  to  create  a  popular  demand 
for  good  books.  In  our  cities  and 
larger  towns  these  are  supplied.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  state  library  to 
loan  books  to  communities  that  do 
not  now  enjoy  library  privileges. 
In  this  effort  we  ask  the  cooperation 


of  this  association  and  the  great 
body  of  teachers  that  it  represents. 

The  pupils  of  our  schools  should 
be  trained  to  the  use  of  books.  The 
words  of  Dr.  White  should  be  hung 
up  in  every  school  room  as  a  motto 
for  the  teachers  of  the  state: 

"The  prime  end  of  school  training 
is  not  the  imparting  of  knowledge, 
but  the  imparting  of  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  power  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge from  books." 

How  often  this  all  important  aim 
is  lost  sight  of.  How  often  the  boy 
or  girl  leaves  the  rural  school  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  what  is  taught 
in  the  text  books  and  no  desire  to 
glean  tjie  undiscovered  fields  of  lit- 
erature that  lie  beyond. 

Books  are  our  teachers  when 
school  days  are  ended.  It  was,  in 
large  measure,  a  taste  for  reading 
that  made  Byron  the  fist  poet  and 
Beecher  the  first  preacher  of  his 
time. 

Teachers  and  institute  instructors 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  companionship  of 
books.  The  state  is  now  ready  to 
furnish,  on  easy  terms,  the  material 
for  this  work.  Collections  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  volumes  will  be 
loaned  at  cost,  to  the  borrower,  of 
transportation  both  ways,  and  this 
in  no  case  will  amount  to  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  books. 

If  this  section  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  aiding  to  bring  to  many 
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parts  of  the  state  the  library  privi- 
leges that  they  enjoyed  forty  years 
ago,  and  shall  unite  'more  closely  in 
educational  effort  the  public  library 


and  the  public  school,  it  will  have 
done  enough  to  establish  its  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Association. 


CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCO  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


BY  LEE  A.  DOLLINQBR. 


A  prominent  statistician  has  said 
that  the  use  of  cigarettes  has  in- 
creased more  than  500%  in  the  past 
three  years.  Noticing  the  very  com- 
mon use  of  tobacco  both  smoking 
and  chewing  and  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes  among  school  boys  1 
thought  a  comparison  of  school 
work  between  the  two  classes,  viz.: 
those  who  use  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes and  those  who  do  not,  might 
be  of  interest  to  parents,  teachers 
and  superintendents. 

In  a  certain  Village  High  School 
in  Ohio,  for  the  year  97-98  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  47  boys  aver- 
aging in  age  from  14  to  19  years. 

Of  these  47  boys,  as  near  as  I 
could  learn  25  used  tobacco  in  no 
shape  or  form.  Of  the  22,  five 
smoked  and  chewed  but  did  not  use 
cigarettes;  the  remaining  17  chewed 
and  smoked  tobacco,  cigars  or 
pipes,  or  both  and  also  smoked 
cigarettes. 

The.  course  of  study  in  this  partic- 
ular High  School  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  courses  of  study 
in  any  of  the  villages  of  the  state  of 
equal  size  anrl  it  is  but  reasonable 


to  presume  thai  the  boys  here  are 
on  a  par  with  boys  of  other  villages 
and  towns  as  far  as  intelligence  and 
capability  of  learning  is  concerned. 
The  following  average  grades  have 
been  carefully  prepared  from  last 
year's  work. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  boys 
who  used  tobacco  in  no  way  is  as 
follows:  Chemistry,  97%;  Latin, 
87%;  Physics,  87%;  Algebra, 
88%;  Geometry,  87% ;  Arithmetic, 
86%;  Grammar,  85%;  Physiology, 
89%;  Physical  KJeography,  92%; 
Rhetoric,  98%;  Civics,  100%.  Of 
those  who  use  tobacco  but  do  not 
smoke  cigarettes:  Chemistry,  91%; 
Lati  ,  56%;  Physics,  75%;  Alge- 
bra, jO%;  Geometry,  73%;  Arith- 
metic. 67% ;  Grammar,  54% ;  Phys- 
iology^ 65%;  Physical  Geography, 
79%;  Rhetoric,  83%;  Civics,  88%. 
Of  those  who  use  tobacco  and  also 
smoke  cigarettes:  Chemistry,  89% ; 
Latin,  55%;  Physics,  73%;  Alge- 
bra, 48%;  Geometry,  72%;  Arith- 
metic, 64% ;  Grammar,  47% ;  Phys- 
iology, 59%;  Physical  Geography^ 
73%;  Rhetoric,  77% ;  Civics,  86%. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
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that  a  difference  of  from  6  to  38% 
exists  between  the  averages  of  those 
who  use  tobacco  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  from  7  to  40%  between 
those  who  do  not  use  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  and  those  who  do.  Also 
between  the  averages  of  tobacco 
users  and  cigarette  smokers  a  dif- 
ference of  from  I  to  7%  exists. 

If  what  medical  examiners  in  the 
late  American-Spanish  war  tell  us 
is  true  —  viz.  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  rejections  for  enlistment  were 
due  to  the  use  of  cigarettes,  may  we 
not  reason  that  cigarettes  have  a 
likewise  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  our  youth? 

In  the  above  illustrations  I  have 
also  noted  that  the  home  attractions 
and  the  home  comforts  of  the  users 
and  of  the  non-users  are  about  the 


same,  but  if  any  difference  exists  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  users. 

I  notice  also  that  the  boys  who 
use  tobacco  and  cigarettes  do  not 
have  or  at  least  they  do  not  manifest 
a  desire  to  keep  up  their  school 
work.  They  have  a  great,  capacity 
for  rest  and  shirking,  and  it  is  they 
who  on  examination  days  resort  to 
the  many  devices  to  deceive. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
boys  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  not  the 
ones  who  as  a  rule  complete  High 
School  Courses.  They  often  fall  by 
the  wayside  in  the  first  or  second 
year's  work. 

Wherein  lies  the  remedy  that  will 
check  the  growing  use  of  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  among  our  school 
bovs? 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


IMPORTANT  DATES  AND  EPIGRAMS 
OF  THE  RECENT  WAR. 

The  following  great  dates  of  the 
Cuban  War  are  worthy  of  remem- 
brance by  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  what  each 
stands  for. 

February     15 

April  21 

May  I 

July  I 

July  3 

August        12 

The  following  Epigrams  of  the 
Cuban  War  will  live  in  history,  and 
are  worth  remembering: 

"Suspend  judgment."  —  Captain 
Sigsbee's  first  message  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"Remember  the  Maine." —  Com- 
modore Schley's  signal  to  the  Fly- 
ine  Squadron. 

"Don't  cheer,  boys,  the  poor  dev- 
ils are  dying."  —  Captain  Phillip  of 
the  Texas. 

"The  Maine  is  avenged." —  Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cervera's  fleet. 

"Take  that  for  the  Maine."— 
Captain  Sigsbee  as  he  fired  a  shot 
through  the  Spanish  torpedo  b«at 
Terror. 

"I've  got  them  now  and  they  will 

never     get     home." —  Commodore 

\  Schley  on  guard  at  Santiago  harbor. 


"The  battle  of  Manilla  killed  me, 
but  I  would  do  it  again." —  Captain 
Gridley  of  the  Olympia  on  his  death 
bed. 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  I  have  to  report 
that  the  ship  has  been  blown  up  and 
is  sinking." —  Bill  Anthony  of  the 
Maine. 

"Don't  swear,  boys;  shoot." — 
Colonel  Wood  to  the  Rough  Riders. 

"I  want  to  make  public  acknowl- 
edgment that  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty." —  Captain  Phil- 
lip of  the  Texas. 

"Shafter  is  fighting,  not  writing." 
—  Adjutant-General  CoVbin  to  Sec- 
retary Alger  when  the  latter  asked 
for  news  from  the  front. 

"Afraid  I'll  strain  my  guns  at 
long  range;  I'll  close  in." — Lieu- 
tenant Wainwright  of  the  Glouces- 
ter in  the  fight  with  Cervera's 
squadron. 

"Don't  hamper  me  with  instruc- 
tions, I'm  not  afraid  of  the  entire 
Spanish  fleet  with  my  ship." —  Cap- 
tain Clark  of  the  Oregon  to  the 
board  of  strategy. 

"Don't  mind  me,  boys;  go  on 
fighting." —  Captain  AUyn  K.  Cap- 
ron  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

"Don't  get  between  my  guns  and 
the  enemy." —  Commodore  Dewey 
to  Prince  Henry  of  Germany. 
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Hurrah  for  the  Schools  of  Ohio. 


N9  2002  '  RaUyiMg  Mmg  dedicated  to  the  Sckool-teaclers  9/  Ohio. 

^.'H.VENABLB. 

Mb 


A.J.GAHTVOORT. 


1.  Bold  sound  the  dio-ms     of    proud  ex  -  ul- Ut-tioo,       Sing  the    glad  song  of    the 

2.  Fol  -  lo«r  thefoanders    in      loy- al     eiMle«M>r;         Cta^-ish     all  wis-dom   of 
S.^aown  to    the  world  la     the    won-der-ful  story;  Moth-er       of  Pres-i  -  dents, 


Poo-pie's   Free  School; 
tongue  and     of     pea ; 
SQch  is       her  name; 


•Voice       of       O  -  hi    -    o  re  -  sounds  thro*  the  Na-tion ; 

Law      of      the  State  shall     en   -  cour  -  age     for-ev-er, 
Moth  -  er      of  School-mast-ers,     glo  -     rj     toglo-ry, 


CBORUS 


Knowl-edge      is   pow- er      and      pow-er    must  rule 

Schools  for      the  cul-ture      of      worn -en     and  men.        In         Ar  -  my    and  Na-vy     oui 
Ev  -  en        to  dwell  in        0    -     hi  -  o        is    fame. 


quo  -  ta         is     full;    Tou  may    '  on     our  fight  -  ing        re    -    ly»     O! 


plnck  is     the  Buckeye's  po  -  lit  -  i  -  cal  pull;  Hur  -  rah   for    the  Schools  of    0  -  hi  -  o 
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"Hurrah    for    the    Schools    of 
Ohio." 
A  HAPPY  New  School  Year  to  all. 

Do  YOUR  best  to  teach  the  best 
school  possible  the  first  day, 'the  first 
week,  and  the  first  month,  and  the 
remaining  days,  weeks,  and  months 
will  be  made  both  easier  and  better. 

Be  kind  but  firm,  familiar  with 
your  pupils,  but  truly  dignified  in 
your  dealings  with  them;  depend- 
ent and  yet  independent. 

Remember  that  it  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  teach  again  to  a  boy  some- 
thing which  a  pleasant  vacation  has 
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helped  him  to  forget  than  it  is  to 
scold  him  for  forgetfulness,  or  1.o 
complain  about  the  poor  work  of 
his  former  teacher.  The  scolding, 
complaining  teacher  has  no  place 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  such  a  spirit 
is  specially  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  school  year. 
To  go  from  the  free,  bare-foot  boy 
of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the  shut- 
up,  shoe-clad  boy  of  the  schoolroom 
is  not  always  a  pleasant  change,  and 
the  kindly  spirit  of  a  wise  teacher  is 
needed  to  help  at  this  difficult  point. 
Some  one  has  truly^  said  that  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  fractions  is  the  multi- 
plication of  harsh  words  by  an  ill- 
natured  teacher. 

Ohio  is  justly  proud  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  and  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  his  work  and  worth 
are  fully  appreciated  wherever  he 
goes.  For  the  past  summer  he  has 
been  on  an  extended  lecturing  tour 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  other  states  — 
nine  weeks  in  all  with  only  one 
week  of  rest  at  home. 

He  delivered  one  of  the  addresses 
at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and  has  received  many 
complimentary  notices  regarding  it 
in  the  Educational  Press  of  the 
country.     We  quote  the  following 


from  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  of  July  28: 

Dr.  E.  E..  White  of  Columbus 
made  the  great  address  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  effort  of  his  life,  but  then 
he  had  all  the  time  he  wanted.  It 
makes  a  vast  difference  whether  a 
man  has  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  or  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Dr.  White 
made  the  grandest  plea  for  national 
[universal]  education  that  has  ever 
been  made  probably  since  .the  days 
of  Horace  Mann.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
a  life  study,  and  he  weaves  schol- 
arly attainments,  logical  power,  and 
literary  skill  into  a  masterpiece  that 
has  no  rival  on  the  educational  plat- 
form of  to-day. 

The  N.  E.  A.  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  its  action  in  electing  Irwin 
Shepard  secretary  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  thereby  insuring  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  prompt,  effective 
management  which  has  been  such  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Shepard  writes  the 
editor  that  he  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, though  to  do  so  it  has  been 
necessary  to  resign  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Normal  which  he  has 
filled  for  nineteen  years.  He  will 
remain  in  Winona,  Minn. 

We  shall  try  all  through  the  year 
to  make  our  "Helps,  Hints,  and 
Suggestions"  as  helpful,  "hintful," 
and  suggestive  as  possible.  Each 
issue  will  contain  something  which 
can  be  used  in  the  school  room  in 
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the  most  practical  manner.  It  is 
intended  that  this  department  shall 
be  suggestive  to  all,  and  specially 
helpful  to  the  teachers  who  far  from 
town  or  city  and  frequently  without 
libraries  from  which  to  get  the  de- 
sired information,  are  just  as  anx- 
ious to  make  the  exercises  of  the 
schoolroom  interesting  ks  their 
more  highly  favored  friends  who 
may  be  surrounded  by  more  sources 
of  help.  We  hope  to  publish  a 
number  of  suggestive  programs 
within  the  next  year. 

Get  ready  with  your  O.  T.  R.  C. 
work.  We  shall  open  up  that  de- 
partment in  October.  The  articles 
will  help  you  in  your  reading  and 
thinking  and  thereby  help  you  to 
teach  a  better  school,  and  thereby 
help/ you  to  earn  a  better  salary. 

The  new  president  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte  of  the  Mil- 
lersville,  Pennsylvania,  Normal 
School  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
educators  in  the  country.  He  is  well 
fitted  by  education  and  experience 
for  the  important  position. 

The  editor  had  a  most  defightful 
institute  season  beginning  July  i8, 
and  ending  August  12.  The  annual 
attack  of  hay  fever  and  asthma  came 
on  schedule  time,  and  since  its  ar- 
rival attention  to  the  subscription 


books  of  the  Monthly,  and  an 
effort  to  breathe  have  occupied  his 
time  all  day,  and  a  portion  of  the 
night. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  The 
John  Church  Company  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  who  furnished  the  plate, 
we  are  enabled  this  month  to  pub- 
lish the  Great  School  Song,  "Hur- 
rah for  the  Schools  of  Ohio,"  ded- 
icated to  the  teachers  of  the  state 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Gantvoort  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Venable.  Nearly  10,000 
copies  of  this  song  have  already 
been  sold  to  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes. The  sales  ought  to  reach 
100,000  soon.  The  price  is  5c  per 
single  copy  postpaid,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  teachers  and  schools 
when  ordered  in  large  numbers. 
Address  all  orders  to  The  John 
Church  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  editor  is  a  member  of  the 
"Excelsior  Book  Club"  advertised 
in  this  issue,  and  knowing  the  low 
rate  at  which  books  can  be  secured 
through  it,  desires  to  give  the  read- 
ers of  the  Monthly  the  benefit  of 
the  same  opportunity  that  he  enjoys. 
He  guarantees  that  the  manager  of 
this  Club  is  absolutely  reliable,  and 
that  all  correspondence  and  orders 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  at- 
tention. 
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PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  LAFAY- 
ETTE. 

Our  readers  have  no  doubt  no- 
ticed in  the  daily  press  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plans  now  on  foot  for 
the  erection  of  a  $250,000  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  grave  of  the  great 
French  Hero,  General  Lafayette, 
who  so  earnestly  aided  our  forefa- 
thers in  their  great  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. The  intention  is  that  the  mon- 
timent  shall  be  a  tribute  from  the 
patriotic  school  children  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  reported  on  the  best  of 
authority  that  President  McKinley 
has  concurred  in  the  plans  proposed 
by  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  commis- 
sioner general  of  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion, for  the  unveiling  of  this  beau- 
tiful memorial  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion on  July  4,  1900.  It  is  to  be  the 
feature  of  "United  States  Day"  at 
this  great  exposition. 

It  is  also  announced  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  will  soon  issue  a 
proclamation  naming  a  day,  prob- 
ably October  19,  to  be  known  as 
"I^fayetteDay"  for  general  observ- 
ance in  every  school  district  in  the 
United  States.  On  this  historic 
date,  it  will  be  recommended  that 
appropriate  exercises  shall  be  held 
in  every  school  in  the  Union^  and 
that  the  collections  of  pennies  an<l 
dimes  secured  either  by  the  charge 
of  a  small  admittance  fee,  or  a  col- 
lection, shall  be  applied  to  the  Mon  • 
ument  Fund. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lyman 
P.  Gage  has  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  fund,  and  it  is  under- 


stood has  signified  his  willingness, 
to  do  so. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
plan  will  be  carried  out.  Nothing 
could  be  mor6  fitting  at  this  time 
when  our  Nation  is  on.  fire  with  pa- 
triotic devotion  and  thankfulness  on 
account  of  the  end  of  the  war  than 
to  have  such  exercises  in  all  our 
public  schools  with  such  a  noble 
object  in  view.  We  feel  that  we  but 
voice  the  sentiments  of  Ohio's 
twenty  thousand  teachers  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  school  boys  and 
girls  when  we  say  that  the  Buckeye 
State  is  enthtisiastically  in  favor  of  it. 

Should  the  proclamation  be  issued 
by  President  McKinley  as  before 
stated,  the  Monthly  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  aid  the  teachers  in 
their  work  by  the  publication,  in  the 
October  number,  which  will  be  is- 
sued the  first  week  of  the  month,  of 
a  program  suggestive  at  least  of 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  day  is  named,  Ohio 
must  see  to  it  that  her  public  schools 
celebrate  it  in  such  a  hearty  manner 
as  will  not  only  help  to  inspire  in  the 
rising  generation  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  work  of  La- 
fayette, but  also  at  the  same  time  a 
deeper  love  for  our  great  and 'glor- 
ious country. 


OI(CE  MORE  OHIO  LEADS. 

Secretary  Irwin  Shepard  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  compiled  a  table  show- 
ing, the  attendance  from  each  state 
at  the  Washington  meeting.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  be 
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able  to  record  that  Ohio  leads.  On 
behalf  of  the  teachers,  we  extend 
hearty  congratulations  to  State 
Manager  Dyer  and  his  committee. 
They  made  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether,  and  the  usual  results 
have  followcJd. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  The  numbers 
given  will  be  increased  by  about  one 
thousand  active  members  who  were 
not  present  at  the  Washington  meet- 
ing. 

DIVISION  ACTIVE  ASSOCIATE  TOTAL 

North  Atlantic  States..  Hi  435  617 

South  Atlantic  States..  115  l;213  135H 

South  Central  States...  W  l.r.73  1772 

North  Central  States...  353  4.850  5,203 

Western  States 42  263  305 

Other  Countries 18  9 

Adresses  Unknown 120  120 

Total... 732  8,652  9;»4 

STATES  ACTIVE   ASSOCIATE  TOTAL 

Ohio    59  1.154  1,213 

niinois 96  1,085  1,181 

Mi.ssouri  34  728  762 

Indiana 24  610  534 

Pennsylvania 34  473  507 

Kentucky 18  375  393 

District  of  Columbia...  42  ,332  374 

New  York f»3  284  347 

Iowa 22  319  341 

Kansas 15  ;«6  341 

Michigan 29  312  341 

Wisconsin 44  224  268 

Georgia 9  235  244 

Texas 6  237  243 

Tennessee 1  23.")  239 

Alabama      10  212  222 

Colorado 19  150  169 

Louisiana  6  135  141 

Arkansas a3  92  125 

New  Jersey 24  99  123 

West  Virginia 6  116  122 

Minnesota 15  85  100 

Mississippi 6  91  97 

South  Carolina 3  85  88 

Massachusetts 23  60  83 

Maryland 16  60  76 

North  Carolina 6  66  72 

Nebraska 8  60  68 

Oklahoma 5  55  60 

Virginia 4  55  59 


STATES                      ACTIVE  ASSOCIATE  TOTAL 

Florida 2              50  52 

California 7              43  50 

South  Dakota 4              »1  88 

Rhode  Island 4              21  25 

New  Mexico 2              21  23 

Utah 2              18  20 

Arizona 3               16  19 

Connecticut 4               14  18 

North  DakoU 3               13  16 

Montana 3                6  9 

Delaware 2                6  8 

Indian  Territory 1                 7  8 

Vermont   8  8 

Maine 4                3  7 

New  Hampshire 6  6 

Oregon   3                3  6 

Washington 2               3  5 

Wyoming 1                3  4 

Idaho 

Nevada  .! —  — 

Canada 16  7 

Argentine 1  1 

Mexico 1  1 

Addresses  Unknown 120  120 


SHOULD  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  EX- 
PRESS OPINIONS  ON  POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS  ? 

BY  C.  W.  BARDBBN,  EDITOR  SCHOOL 
BULLETIN. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Educational  Press  As- 
sociation at  Washington,  July  11, 1898.] 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
educational  journals  should  not  as 
a  rule  express  opinions  on  political 
questions. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  quite 
enough  else  to  do.  Educational 
interests  are  constantly  becoming 
more  complicated.  New  legislation, 
new  fads,  constantly  shifting  views 
upon  questions  of  administration 
and  methods,  make  up  a  pretty  full 
programme  for  a  man  to  keep  him- 
self informed  upon.  If  you  can  tell 
me  to-day  what  is  the  preponderat- 
ing trend  of  sentiment  in  your  State 
upon  child-study,  correlation,  ver- 
tical penmanship,  abolishment  of 
recess,  use  of  the  spelling-book  and 
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a  mental  arithmetic,  corporal  pun- 
ishment, the  township  system,  pro- 
motions by  examination,  pensions, 
Latin  below  the  high  school,  when 
technical  grammar  should  begin, 
whether  there  should  be  a  national 
university,  vivisection,  whether  the 
salaries  of  women  should  be  the 
same  as  those  of  men,  manual  train- 
ing, education  for  citizenship,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  school  anthro- 
pometry, experimental  psychology, 
trasportation  of  children,  the  mon- 
itorial system,  university  extension 
the  practicability  of  kindergartens, 
electives  in  high  schools,  whethei 
preference  should  be  given  to  nor- 
mal or  to  college  graduates,  draw- 
ing and  music  in  country  schools, 
the  use  of  school  libraries,  domes- 
tic science,  commercial  depart- 
ments in  high  schools,  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  teachers, 
the  sentence  method  in  reading, 
the  effect  CA  blackboards  upon  chil- 
dren's eyesight,  calisthenics,  how 
to  get  the  schools  out  of  politics, 
enrichment  of  the  grammar  grades, 
the  best  literature  for  the  early  ado- 
lescent period,  the  pedagogical 
method  of  approach  to  United 
States  history,  and  the  mental  dis- 
integration in  children — if,  I  say, 
you  can  tell  me  the  preponderating 
trend  of  sentiment  in  your  State 
upon  these  and  a  hundred  allied 
questions  of  the  day,  I  shall  feel  like 
excusing  you  for  not  being  an 
oracle  upon  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii. 

In  the  second  place,  to  express 


political  opinions  would  be  imper- 
tinent. The  only  ground  upon 
which  you  can  ask  a  teacher  to 
subscribe  to  your  educational  jour- 
nal is  that  you  are  an  educational 
expert.  Not  that  you  assume  to  be 
inherently  wiser  than  your-  sub- 
scriber, but  that  in  the  reading  of 
other  educational  journals  and  of 
the  new  books  that  appear,  in  at- 
tending the  principal  educational 
association,  in  a  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  leading 
school  men  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  time  you  have  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  subject,  you  have  un- 
usual opportunities  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  educational  field, 
and  how  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  look  upon  the  new  move- 
ments. It  is  because  you  give  to 
your  readers  the  benefit  of  these  un- 
usual opportunities  that  they  sub- 
scribe to  your  journal;  and  if  you 
fill  it  with  other  matter  for  knowl- 
edge of  which  your  opportunities 
are  no  better  than  their's  your  are 
"defrauding  them.  If  I  tell  my 
readers  to-day  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  will 
be  elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Qiicago,  and  that  Mr. 
Lane  will  be  made  first  assistant  at 
a  salary  of  $6,000,  they  will  put 
some  confidence  in  the  prediction, 
because  they  know  my  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  men  who 
control  school  matters  in  Chicago 
is  close  enough  to  give  me  inside 
information;  but  if  I  assert  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  New  York  republi- 
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can  State  committee  will  be  filled  by 
Warner  Miller,  my  readers  will 
look  upon  it  as  a  baseless  guess,  for 
I  have  no  way  to  penetrate  the  in- 
ner circle  of  New  York  politicians. 
Suppose  you  had  asked  a  man  the 
way  to  this  meeting  and  he  had  re- 
plied, "Go  to  the  corner  of  K  and 
Ninth  streets  and  you  will  see  the 
church;  and  I  think  the  credit  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
belongs  to  Schley  and  not  to  Samp- 
son." You  may  be  glad  enough 
for  the  information  to  listen  po- 
litely to  the  opinion,  but  it  was  not 
the  opinion  you  asked  for.  It  is 
not  your  political  views  that  your 
readers  subscribe  for. 

In  the  third  place,  by  going  out- 
side your  proper  field  you  weaken 
your  influence.  The  educational 
journal  should  be  in  its  own  prov- 
ince a  leader.  If  new  legislation 
is  proposed,  for  instance,  its  readers 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  to  print 
the  proposed  law,  to  point  out  the 
changes  it  makes  and  their  scope, 
and  to  advise  whether  it  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  schools.  In 
other  words  you  are  to  some  ex- 
tent their  educational  adviser,  as 
the  attorney  is  in  matters  of  law 
and  the  physician  in  matters'  of 
health.  Now  suppose  you  go  to 
your  lawyer  to  consult  him  about 
collecting  a  claim,  and  when  he 
has  advised  you  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"By  the  way,  I  see  you  have  Dr. 
Smith  for  a  physician.  You 
shouldn't  do  that.  He  is  an  allo- 
pathist.    Now   the    only    scientific 


method  of  medicine  is  homeopathy. 
Let  me  show  you"  —  and  so  on. 
Or  suppose  you  go  to  your  physi- 
cian, and  when  he  has  treated  you 
he  goes  on  to  say:  "By  the  way, 
in  that  damage  case  where  the  boy 
was  hurt  in  your  elevator,  I  see 
your  attorney's  answer  makes  gen- 
eral denial.  Now  you  shouldn't 
do  that.  The  boy  certainly  was 
hurt  and  it  will  prejudice  the  jury," 
and  so  on.  You  trust  your  lawyer 
as  a  lawyer  and  your  physician  as 
a  physician,  but  you  don't  care  for 
your  lawyer's  advice  about  medi- 
cine or  your  physician's  advice 
about  law,  and  you  lose  faith  in 
both  of  them  because  they  are  dis- 
posed to  meddle  in  matters  where 
they  are  not  experts. 

Suppose  they  elect  a  reform 
board  of  education  in  your  town, 
and  the  new  president  comes  to  you 
and  says:  "Now  I  am  a  plain  busi- 
ness man.  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
schools,  and  I  know  you  are  better 
informed  than  any  other  man  here. 
I  want  you  in  a  quiet  way  to  steer 
me.  When  questions  of  import- 
ance come  up  I  will  have  a  talk 
with  vou  before  hand,  and  between 
us  we  ought  to  make  the  schools 
here  more  efficient." 

Suppose  you  reply:  "All  right, 
Mr.  Smith,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
help  you.  And  by  the  way,  I  want 
to  warn  you  that  the  forwardness  of 
your  daughter  Imogene  in  setting 
her  cap  for  young  Jim  Lawrence  is 
disgraceful.     If  I  were  you  I  would 
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keep  her  locked  up  till  she  learns 
how  to  behave  in  company."  How 
much  influence  do  you  suppose  you 
would  have  left  over  that  reform 
board  of  educaton?  He  came  to 
consult  you  upon  how  to  run  the 
schools  of  your  town;  not  upon 
how  to  bring  up  his  daughter;  and 
by  obtruding  advice  not  asked  for 
you  have  lost  the  chance  to  give  ad- 
vice that  was  wanted  and  needed. 

So  in  editing  an  educational  jour- 
nal if  there  is  a  proposed  law  to 
teach  temperance  in  the  public 
schools  that  you  believe  harmful, 
you  are  right  to  oppose  it  in  the  col- 
umns of  your  journal;  but  though 
personally  you  may  disapprove  of 
temperance  legislation,  if  you  keep 
sneering  at  it  when  it  is  not  a  school 
issue  your  opinion  carries  no 
weight,  and  you  simply  lose  what- 
ever educational  influence  over 
temperance  people  you  might 
otherwise  have  exerted.  To  take 
an  extreme  case,  suppose  you  are  a 
second-adventist,  how  long  will 
your  subscription-list  last  if  you 
keep  saying  in  your  journal  that  it 
really  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  schools  use  slant  or 
vertical  penmanship  because  they 
have  only  four  months  more  to  run 
anyway;  and  that  it  is  immaterial 
which  candidate  is  elected  State  su- 
perintendent because  on  December 
13  they  will  both  if  they  read  their 
Bibles  understandingly  stay  at 
home  in  their  night-shirts  waiting 
for  the  second  trump  to  sound  to 


waft  them  up  to   glory — or  else- 
where. 

Every  time  you  obtrude  in  your 
educational  journal  your  views  upon 
free  silver,  woman  suffrage,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  you  wantonly 
weaken  your  influence  as  an  educa- 
tor upon  those  of  opposing  views 
on  these  questions.  It  is  not  that 
they  object  to  your  holding  as  a 
man  whatever  convictions  approve 
themselves  to  you,  but  that  in 
thrusting  your  views  upon  those 
who  have  not  asked  for  them  and 
do  not  care  for  them,  you  show  a 
general  imbecility  that  probably 
honeycombs  also  your  views  upon 
education.  Let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last;  let  educutional  journals 
deal  with  education. 


DR.    GORDY'S    SECOND    VOLUME    OF 
HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL   PARTIES. 

A  careful  reading  of  Dr.  Gordy's 
second  volume  will  convince  any 
one  that  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was 
right  when,  in  disucssing  the  topic 
of  "Impartial  Civil  War  Histories," 
he  used  the  following  language: 

"Where  is  the  historian  who  is 
able  to  rise  superior  to  his  environ- 
ment, and  write  judiciously  and  dis- 
passionately an  account  of  the  Civil 
War? 

"I  know  of  but  two.  One  has 
long  been  preparing  himself  for 
some  such  work,  and  his  latest  *Vir- 
ginia  and  Her  Neighbors'  is  the 
latest  development  of  a  method  at 
once  scholarly,  candid  and  philo- 
sophical. The  other  is  the  author 
of  'A  History  of  Political  Parties  in 
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the  United  States/  in  three  vol- 
umes—  a  work  as  remarkable  for 
its  broad  views  and  its  lack  of  all 
bias,  as  it  is  for  its  clear,  vigorous 
diction.  One  is  Prof.  John  Fiske, 
of  Harvard,  the  other  is  Prof.  J.  P. 
Gordy,  a  name  which  probably 
very  few  readers  of  The  Review  of 
Books  and  Art  have  ever  heard,  for 
the  reason  that  his  work  was  ob- 
scurely published. 

"These  two  are  to-day  our  real 
historians." 

In  his  preface  Dr.  Gordy  uses  the 
following  very  forcible  and  signi- 
ficant language: 

In  the  preparation  of  this  vol- 
ume, the  author  has  had  the  samt 
ideal  before  him  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first.  He  has  tried  to 
select  the  most  important  facts,  and 
then  cross-question  them  so  as  to 
make  them  tell  their  story.  He  has 
not  tried  to  make  them  tell  a  Demo- 
cratic story,  or  a  Federalist  story, 
or  a  National  Republican  story,  or 
even  an  American  story.  He  has 
tried  to  make  them  tell  their  own 
story,  without  fear  or  favor,  believ- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  nothing  else 
deserves  the  name  of  history. 

The  ideal  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing quotation  is  a  lofty  one,  but  Dr. 
Gordy  has  remained  true  to  it  all 
through  the  volume,  which  we  have 
just  finished  reading  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  "import- 
ant facts"  beamg  upon  the  War  of 
1812,  the  treatment  of  which  takes 
up  almost  half  of  the  entire  volume 
of  over  600  pages,  have  been  so 
carefully  "selected,"  and  so  skilfully 
"cross-questioned"  that  the  "story" 
which  they  are  made  "to  tell"  is 
different  in  many  particulars  from 


the  story  which  many  of  us  have 
always  believed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  discussion  of  "Sla- 
very," including  "The  Missouri 
Compromise";  "The  Financial 
Crisis  of  1818-19";  "The  Unitea 
States  Bank";  "Internal  Improve- 
ments"; "The  Holy  Alliance";  "The 
Monroe  Doctrine";  "The  Tariff  of 
1824",  and  other  topics  of  great  in- 
terest. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  very  in- 
structive chapter  on  "The  Election 
of  Jackson"  which  discusses  in  a 
most  comprehensive  manner  some 
of  the  remarkable  political  changes 
which  came  with  the  advent  of  that 
remarkable  man. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review 
the  book  at  length.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the 
text  on  history  for  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 
and  will  therefore  be  read  by 
thousands  of  our  teachers  the  com- 
ing year,  such  a  review  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  On  behalf  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  who  are  so 
soon  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
this  volume,  which  we  are  certain 
will  be  of  much  practical  help  to 
them  in  getting  those  broader  and 
more  liberal  ideas  which  are  so  nec- 
essary to  the  teacher  of  history,  we 
congratulate  Dr.  Gordy  on  the  suc- 
cess which  he  has  achieved  as  a 
writer  of  political  history,  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  third  vol- 
ume, which  will  complete  the  his- 
tory, and  which  we  presume  will 
discuss  at  length  the  Civil  War, 
may  be  ready  at  an  early  date. 
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AMENDED  SPELLING. 

National  Educational  Association. 
Secretary's  Office,  Winona, 
Minn.,  Aug.  i,  1898. 

The  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  its  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  17, 
1898,  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  T.  M. 
Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Spring^eld,  Mass.,  to  recommend  a 
list  of  words  with  simplified  spell- 
ing for  use  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Department. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
duly  made  and  the  spelling  so  au- 
thorized waa  used  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  February  22-24,  1898. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  N.  E.  A.  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  1898, 
the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  was  approved  and 
the  list  of  words  with  simplified 
spelling  adopted  for  use  in  all  pub- 
lications of  the  N.  E.  A  as  follows : 

Program — (programme) ;  tho — 
(though);  altho— (although) ;  thoro 
— (thorough) ;  thorofare  —  (thor- 
oughfare); thru — (through);  thru- 
out — (throughout) ;  catalog — (cat- 
alogue); prolog — (prologue);  deca- 
log  —  (decalogue) ;  demagog  — 
(demagogue);  pedagog  —  (peda- 
gogue). 


You  are  invited  to  extend  notice 
of  this  action  and  to  join  in  secur- 
ing the  general  adoption  of  the 
suggested  amendments. 

Irwin  Shepard, 

Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  REPORT  ON 
NECROLOGY. 

Professor  J.  P.  Patterson,  who 
died  in  Cleveland,  February  3,  1898, 
of  apoplexy  was  born  in  Virginia, 
July  4,  1835,  and  came  to  Ohio 
when  a  child.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  Dr.  McMillan's 
school  in  Cedarville,  Greene  coun- 
ty, where  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

He  subsequently  graduated  from 
the  Delaware  University,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  M. 

He  served  four  years  during  the 
Civil  War  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Second  Lieutenant. 

He  was  subsequently  professor 
in  the  Female  College  at  Delaware, 
in  Xenia  College,  in  Chickering  In- 
stitute, Cincinnati,  and  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Washington  Court 
House. 

For  seven  years  from  1886  to 
1893  he  was  principal  of  schools  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and  for  a  brief 
time  was  connected  with  the  Cook 
County  Normal  at  Chicago. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  conducted  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Qeve- 
land. 

While     superintendent     of     the 
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schools  at  Washington  Court 
House,  he  was  also  associated  with 
Superintendents  Curran,  of  San- 
dusky, Ross,  of  Fremont,  and  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  summer  schools  of  Lake- 
side, Ohio. 

The  death  of  a  daughter  some 
three  years  since  with  consumption, 
on  account  of  whose  declining 
health  he  gave  up  his  school  work 
in  the  South  sojourning  with  her 
for  a  time  in  the  mountains  at  Ash- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  and  then  in 
Colorado,  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  wrote  me 
at  this  time  from  the  gloom  of  his 
apprehension,  for  a  few  words  of 
commendation  in  view  of  his  con- 
templated stay  in  Colorado,  and 
again  when  the  bolt  had  fallen, 
from  the  depths  of  his  desolation 
and  sorrow.  He  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  great  loss. 

Professor  Patterson  was  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  this  department  was 
once  an  active  lecturer  and  worker 
in  the  institutes  of  Ohio. 

The  writer  remembers  with  what 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  twenty  years 
ago  he  entered  upon  the  experi- 
mental lecture  work* and  inductive 
teaching  of  the  natural  sciences; 
how  with  strong  physique  and  im- 
mense capacity  for  work  he  scoured 
the  woods  and  fields,  the  rocks, 
lake  and  bayous,  for  illustrative 
specimens  in  natural  history.  His 
interest  in  these  sciences  continued 
to  the  close  of  his  life. 


His  wife,  the  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Belt,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
writes  : 

"He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
out  of  school  to  entomology  and 
he  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  in- 
sects. He  used  to  talk  to  his  bugs 
and  worms  while  he  would  be  feed- 
ing them.  'Hurry  up  now  and  get 
your  wings,  or  111  get  wings  before 
you  will,'  and  he  did.  He  had  hun- 
dreds of  cocoons  that  he  had  gath- 
ered last  fall  and.  which  he  had 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  whose 
beauty  he  had  anticipated  enjoying 
in  the  spring.  But  his  kind  Father 
called  him  to  enjoy  colors  more 
beautiful  and  lasting  and,  though 
called  suddenly,  very  suddenly,  he 
was  ready.'*^ 

On  the  afternoon  or  evening  that 
he  was  stricken  he  had  been  con- 
ducting experiments  in  chemistry 
with  his  class  and  on  returning  to 
his  apartments  complained  to  his 
wife  of  not  feeling  well.  She  urged 
him  to  retire,  and  with  lamp  in  hand 
was  leading  the  way  to  his  room 
when  she  heard  him  fall  heavily  to 
the  floor.  He  never  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

Enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
educational  work  he  was  also  a 
genial,  kind-hearted,  whole-souled 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  sympa- 
thetic nature  endeared  him  to  his 
associates. 

Besides  his  widow  he  leaves  a 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Attorney  L. 
M.  Snyder,  Cleveland,  O. 
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MRS.    REBECCA   DAVIS   RICKOFF. 

In  the  impromptu  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology  before  the 
State  Association  at  Put-in-Bay 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  D. 
Rickoff,  who  died  in  New  York, 
January  4,  1898,  was  inadvertently 
omitted. 

Many  of  the  older  educators  will 
remember  her  as  formerly  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

She  graduated  at  the  Hughes 
High  School  at  Cincinnati  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  as  valedictorian  and 
poet  of  her  class,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  teaching  married  Andrew 
J.  Rickoff,  with  whose  distin- 
guished educational  work  she  was 
always  closely  identified. 

With  a  most  attractive  person- 
ality, and  the  highest  social  quali- 
ties, she  was  a  brilliant  speaker,  in- 
stitute lecturer  and  school  book 
writer,  and  received  general  recog- 
nition as  a  leader  in  literary,  social 
and  philanthropic,  as  well  as  educa- 
tional work. 

She  never  recovered  from  the 
great  shock  which  came  to  her  life 
a  few  years  since  in  the  death  of 
her  son  by  drowning  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

A  sketch  of  her  life  will  be  found 
in  the  summer  number  of  the  New 
York  School  Journal. 

W.  W.  Ross, 
For  Committe  on  Necrology. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 

Editor  Educational  Monthly, 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  not  sure  that  I.  shall  say  any- 
thing new  upon  an  old  subject  or 
even  something  old  in  a  new  way. 
Many  years  ago  I  heard  my  father, 
who  was  a  Methodist  minister,  tell 
of  a  fellow-watchman  upon  the  same 
part  of  Zion's  wall,  who,  after  tak- 
ing a  new  charge  went  around  the 
circuit  preaching  at  each  appoint- 
ment from  the  text:  "Repent  ye." 
The  first  round  being  over  he 
started  in  on  the  second;  still  with 
the  cry:  "Repent  ye."  As  one 
would  expect,  the  people  felt  a  de- 
sire for  a  change,  and  some  of  the 
bolder  expressed  it,  —  said  so,  in 
fact,  to  the  preacher.  He  calmly 
asked  a  leading  question  —  had 
they  repented.  Truth  compelled 
the  reply  that  they  had  not.  Then, 
he  rejoined:  "Your  complaint  is 
unreasonable.  Repentance  is  the 
very  first  step  in  the  spiritual  jour- 
ney. How  can  a  man  go  anywhere 
without  taking  the  first  step?" 

Too  close  an  application  of  this 
story  must  not  be  made.  Some 
headway  is  possible  in  the  reading 
circle  work  in  a  county  where  the 
examiners  and  the  city  superintend- 
ents turn  it  the  cold  shoulder,  but 
a  high  degree  of  success  may  not,  as 
a  rule,  be  looked  for;  and,  if  it  is, 
the  expectation  moves  about  in 
worlds  not  realized. 

The  present  preacher  has  been 
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around  the  circuit  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  examiners,  superintend- 
ents, principals,  institute  officers  and 
instructors,  to  give  the  cause  their 
aid  in  their  respective  counties. 
The  history  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  shows 
that  with  such  leadership  the  move- 
ment inevitably  prospers.  Is  not 
this  simple  fact  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment? Oh,  that  more  of  our  lead- 
ers would  lead! 

In  Ohio,  we  have  not  the  educa- 
tional machinery  which  many  states 
have.  We  depend  upon  volunteer- 
ing; and,  commonly,  we  have  not 
had  to  apologize  for  results. 

The  Board  of  Control  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  selecting  the  read- 
ing for  the  Teachers'  Circle  for  '98- 
'99  they  have  not  lowered  the  course 
previously  followed.  They  think 
that  the  Pupils'  Course  is  much  im- 
proved and  that  it  is  worth  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  have  the  delicate 
task  of  selecting  reading  matter  — 
literature  —  for  the  young.  The 
success  of  this  line  of  our  work  is 
fair  and  promises  yet  better  things. 

In  arranging  the  work  for  this 
year  in  the  teachers'  clubs  how 
would  this  do?  Outside  the  very 
important  reading  and  discussion  of 
current  events,  or  history  in  the 
blossom,  we  have  seven  lessons  to 
get.  Set  aside  Burns's  poems  for 
Sundays  and  Saturdays  and  matins 
and  vespers  and  noon-spells;  ar- 
range the  others  in  pairs,  —  a  longer 
and  a  shorter  one  to  each  pair. 
Then  in  the  eight  months  beginning 


with  October,  we  can  read  thejn, 
having  but  three  on  hand  at  a  time : 

1.  Pedagogy  and  Hamlet; 

2.  History  and  Carlyle's  Essay; 

3.  Story  of  our  Continent,  and 
Our  Friends,  the  Birds. 

In  No.  3  it  were  well  to  divide  the 
time  given  to  Our  Friends  into  a 
short  fall  term  and  a  short  spring 
term  and  thus  see  our  friends  a-go- 
ing and  a-coming.  We  shall  notice 
too  that  some  of  our  winged  friends 
stay  with  us  "when  trees  are  bare," 
and  the  chance  to  meet  them  eye 
to  eye  is  much  better  than  when  all 
the  woods  are  green.  The  Story 
of  Our  Continent  would  thus  have 
the  other  Nature  Study  for  a  preface 
and  an  appendix,  and  take  its  large 
half  out  of  the  center. 

It  is  our  desire,  perhaps  I  may  say 
our  expectation,  that  at  least  some 
of  the  authors  whose  works  we  are 
to  study  will  contribute  to  the  O. 
T.  R.  C.  department  of  the  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly.  From 
some  of  the  others  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  expect  anything.  Spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  may  be  called, 
but  will  they  come? 

We  certainly  do  expect  to  main- 
tain a  good  substantial  department, 
comprising  articles  upon  the  books 
selected  and  upon  the  general  top- 
ics themselves. 

The  enrollment  in  the  teachers' 
clubs  pursuing  this  course  the  com- 
ing campaign  should  not  fall  below 
ten  thousand.  "Come,  let  us  join, 
etc."  Fraternally, 

J.  J.  Burns. 
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LETTER  FROM  COL.  WHITE. 

^On  behair  of  Col.  While's  host  of  teacher 
friends  we  exteqd  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
for  the  following  most  interesting  letter.— Kd.] 

Headquarters,  3d  O.  V.  I. ) 
Fernandina,  Fla.,  Aug.2i'g8.  J 

Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Editor  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly, 

Dear  Friend: — Your  kind  favor 
of  recent  date,  reminding  me  that 
I  had  promised  to  write  a  letter  for 
the  Monthly,  was  duly  received 
and  brought  with  it  much  real  sun- 
shine and  good  feeling  and  many 
happy  remembrances  of  the  absent 
but  much  cherished  school  friends, 
the  best  people  in  the  world.  When 
I  made  you  the  promise  I  did,  my 
mind  was  full  of  visions  of  real  war. 
I  thought  we  were  off  to  the  scenes 
of  carnage  and  death,  and  that  I 
should  have  some  personal  experi- 
ence to  relate,  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly.  But  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  scale  the  heights  of 
Santiago,  "Where  rank  after  rank 
went  down  amid  the  clash  of 
blades,/*  we  were  side-tracked  at 
Tampa,  to  have  our  courage  tried 
in  a  different  direction.  No  army 
ever  faced  greater  difficulties,  or 
endured  privations  and  discomforts 
more  heroically,  than  did  ours  at 
Tampa.  Napoleon  at  Moscow, 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Grant 
at  Holly  Springs,  were  subjected  ro 


bitter  trials  and  relentless  suffer- 
ings, but  they  had  alleviating  cir- 
cumstances and  redeeming  features 
which  we  at  Tampa  did  not  possess. 
With  less  than  a  month's  experi- 
ence in  camp;  unacclimated;  fresh 
from  the  office,  the.  store,  the  fac- 
tory, the  shop ;  leaving  behind  com- 
fortable and  in  many  cases  lux- 
urious homes;  accustomed  to  hab- 
its of  regularity  and  times  of  unre- 
strained liberty,  we  were  introduced 
to  conditions  which  for  severity  and 
undesirability,  I  believe  to  be  abso- 
lutely unparalleled.  The  torrid  sun, 
the  pouring  rain,  the  steaming 
earth,  the  swarming  flies,  the  slimy 
ponds,  the  myriad  insects,  the  sink- 
ing sand,  the  glaring  light,  the 
venomous  reptiles,  the  polluted  wa- 
ter, the  poisonous  air,  were  among 
the  perpetual  reminders  that  we  had 
not  yet  passed  into  elysian  fields. 
Wereit  not  for  the  breeze  that  came 
from  "Old  Ocean's  gray  and  mel- 
ancholy waste,"  life  would  have 
been  intolerable.  As  it  was  we 
could  fully  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  Phil  Sheridan  who,  when  after 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  making 
a  tour  of  the  South,  on  being  asked 
his  opinion  of  Florida,  said,  "If  I 
owned  Florida,  and  Hades,  I  would 
sell  Florida  and  keep  Hades."  But 
you      remember     the      "Cracker" 
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promptly  replied,  with  great  trem- 
bling, "Well,  General,  I  suppose 
every  man  loves  his  own  country 
best."  My  admiration  and  enthusi- 
asm for  De  Soto  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  have  greatly  subsided  since 
treading  in  their  footsteps.  The 
idea  of  the  "Fountain  of  Perpetual 
Youth"  must  have  had  its  origin  'n 
the  brain  fevered  by  the  malarial 
effects  of  the  insipid  water  which 
alone  must  have  moistened  the  lips 
of  that  famished  little  band,  while 
"Pascua  Florida"  surely  was  in  no 
sense  suggested  by  the  abundance 
or  variety,  not  to  mention  the  fra- 
grance, of  the  flowers.'  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  centuries  have  wrought 
wonderful  changes,  the  bees  in 
those  days  must  have  gone  hungry 
in  this  locality.  To  have  spent 
months  in  watching  and  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  get  into  the  fray,  under 
the  conditions  which  controlled  us, 
to  have  been  thrice  ordered  to  get 
ready  to  go  on  board  the  transport, 
and  once  to  have  our  horses  loaded 
for  Santiago,  and  then  to  have  to 
step  aside  and  see  others  go  where 
"duty  calls  and  glory  leads,"  and 
now  to  have  the  Protocol  signed 
and  nothing  left  but  routine  duty, 
reconstruction  work,  or  disbandon- 
ment,  is  not  only  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment, but  a  realization  of  that 


truth,  that  "hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  We  can  only  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  thought^ 
however,  that  we  have  tried  to  do 
our  duty  faithfully  and  well  in  what- 
ever station  appointed,  and  so  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  do  until  the 
Government  no  longer  requires  our 
services.  In  the  meantime  we  ex- 
tend fraternal  greetings  to  the 
school  people  of  Ohio  and  wish  for 
them  a  happy,  prosperous,  joyful 
year.  While  the  merry  bells  will 
soon  ring  in  your  ears,  and  the 
"children  troop  singing"  on  their 
way  to  school,  instead  of  hearing 
the  summons  which  we  have  so  long- 
obeyed,  we  shall  still  listen  to  the 
reveille,  retreat  and  tattoo,  and  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  respond  to  such 
orders  as  may  come  to  us. 
Very  truly,  etc., 

W.  J.  White. 

THE  EDITOR  IN  EXILE. 

After  three  months'  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  an  eminent  specialist,, 
and  a  meatless,  eggless  diet  cover- 
ing the  entire  period,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  the  train  for  Bay 
View,  Michigan,  August  26,  to  seek 
relief  from  an  unusually  severe  at- 
tack of  hay  fever  and  asthma  —  the 
worst  we  ever  had.  At  the  present 
writing  complete  relief  has  not  come 
by  any  means,  but  we  are  able  in 
a  way  to  look  after  the  work  of  the 
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Monthly  at  long  range,  and  are 
hoping  for  better  things  each  day. 
This  compulsory  absence  has  made 
it  difficult  to  give  the  immediate  at- 
tention to  all  business  matters 
which  it  is  our  custom  to  give,  and 
the  time  lost  in  getting  and  return- 
ing proof,  etc.,  may  make  the  Sep- 
tember number  a  few  days  late. 
We  feel  certain,  however,  that  our 
readers  will  kindly  pardon  the  de- 
lay which  is  unavoidable  under  the 
circumstances,  and  be  indulgent 
and  charitable  toward  any  mistakes 
or  omissions  which  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  inconvenience  un- 
der which  we  have  been  laboring. 
No  doubt  cooler  weather  will  soon 
furnish  much  needed  relief  and  rest, 
and  we  fully  expect  to  be  able  to 
return  to  the  Buckeye  State  in  the 
early  fall  when  "the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin  and  the  fodder  in  the 
shock." 

In  the  meantime  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank;  our  friends  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Monthly 
for  another  year.  "The  returns  are 
not  all  in  yet,"  but  the  indications 
are  that  we  shall  more  than  "hold 
our  own,"  there  being  substantial 
gains  in  many  of  the  counties. 


NEW  STATE  EXAMINER. 

As  we  send  in  the  last  proof,  a 
report  which,  while  it  is  not  official, 
is  believed  to  be  reliable,  reaches  us 
that  Commissioner  Bonebrake  has 
appointed   Prof.   W.    H.   Meek  of 


Dajrton  to  a  position  on  the  State 
Board  of  School  Elxaminers  for  the 
full  term  of  five  years,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of 
Eaton.  This  report  is  simply  a  con- 
firmation of  the  rumor  which  has 
been  current  for  several  months 
past,  and  the  appointment  will  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Meek  in  different  sections  of  the 
state. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  cir- 
cumstances, fully  outlined  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  give  at  greater  length  the 
facts  connected  with  the  profes- 
sional career  of  the  new  examiner. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  our 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Meek 
enables  us  to  say  that  he  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Delaware,  and  that  prior  to 
his  entrance  upon  his  work  in  the 
Steele  High  School  at  Dayton,  he 
was  the  successful  Principal  of  the 
Sidney  High  School.  He  holds  a 
teacher's  certificate  from  both  the 
Sidney  and  Dayton  city  boards  of 
examiners. 

The  position  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed  is  one  of  honor  and 
responsibility,  and  we  can  wish  for 
him,  in  entering  upon  his  new  du- 
ties, nothing  better  than  that  he 
may  be  able  to  fill  the  position  with 
the  same  fidelity,  satisfaction,  and 
success  which  always  characterized 
Mr.  Sharkey  whom  he  succeeds. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 

—  Supt.  P.  E.  Graber  of  Genoa 
has  resigned  his  position  to  take  a 
special  course  in  mathematics  and 
physics  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

—  Supt.  S.  E.  Pearson  of  Anna 
has  been  reelected  for  two  years. 
He  begins  his  fourth  year  Septem- 
ber I. 

—  The  Wooster  University  Sum- 
mer School  has  had  a  remarkably 
successful  session.  Arrangements 
are  already  being  made  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1899  when  it  is  the  intention 
to  add  a  teacher  of  methods,  espe- 
cially in  primary  work. 

—  Supt.  L.  O.  Eldridge  of  East 
Palestine,  although  reelected,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

—  The  following  clipping  taken 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Post  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
the  friends  of  Dr.  Venable: 

Prof.  Venable,  of  the  Walnut- 
Hills  High  Schopl,  the  renowned 
author,  has  given  three  sons  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  They  are 
William  Mayo,  Emerson  and  Rus- 
sell Vernon. 

William  Mayo,  the  eldest,  organ- 
ized the  first  corps  of  volunteer  en- 
gineers in  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  volunteer  engineers'  bill 
was  passed  his  company  of  Cincin- 
natians  had  been  formed.  He  was 
its  first  Lieutenant  and  acting  com- 
mander till  Monday,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  Captain  Howard  Spring- 
ett.  Lieutenant  Venable's  ability 
has,  however,  been  recognized  by 


the  officers  of  his  regiment  at 
Sheridan,  111.,  who  have  appoi 
him  Regimental  Adjutant  -of 
Second  United  States  Volur 
Engineers.  This  makes  hii 
mounted  officer  and  gives  hir 
substantial  increase  in  salary. 

The  corps  will  start  for  Pu€ 
Rico  this  week  unless  the  plans  1 
the  War  Department  shall  \ 
changed.  1 

Emerson,  the  second  son  of  Prq 
Venable,  is  with  the  First  Ohio  Vq 
unteer  Cavalry.  He  is  either  I 
Tampa  or  on  a  transport  bound  fa 
Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico.  1 

Russell,  Prof.  Venable's  third  sonj 
is  also  with  the  Cincinnati  boys  ai 
Camp  Sheridan.  He  is  only  17  and 
has  been  dubbed  the  "kid  of  the 
regiment."  He  enlisted  anfl  has 
been  appointed  a  regimental  bug-ler 
of  the  Second  United  States  Volun- 
teer Engineers.  He  was  formerly 
Lieutenant  of  the  Walnut-Hills 
High  School  Cadets. 

—  Will  C.  Merritt,  the  new  su- 
perintendent of  the  Grove  City 
schools,  has  just  closed  a  successful 
normal  term.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  Grove  City  Educator,  an  inter- 
esting little  school  journal  devoted 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
community. 

— The  excellent  work  of  Supt.  H. 
B.  Williams  at  Cambridge  the  past 
four  years,  has  brought  its  reward 
in  his  selection  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Sandusky  City  Schools 
at  a  salary  of  $1800. 

—  Williams  County  was  repre- 
sented at  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washing- 
ton by  Supt.  H.  D.  Grindle,  Sidnia 
Gillis,  Carrie  Pew,  Cora  Pew,  Erma 
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Allen,  Blanch  Ogle,  Orpha  Bald- 
win, Montpelier;  Mary  Maxton, 
Lottie  Hosmer,  Pioneer;  Ellen 
Hester,  Fannie  Hiner  and  Julia 
Struble,  Bryan. 

—  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  at  La 
Porte,  Indiana,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Dayton  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $3000. 

— The  Prang  Scholarships,  which 
are  awarded  each  year  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Prang  Normal  Art 
Classes,  Boston,  have  just  been  an- 
nounced for  1898.  The  fortunate 
ones  are  as  follows: 

Miss  Mary  Bimm,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

Miss  Mary  Bullard,  Portland, 
Maine,  Special  Teacher  of  Drawing, 
Primary  grades. 

Miss  Emma  M.  Church,  Chicago, 
111.,  Grade  Teacher,  Grammar. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Hare,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Grade  Teacher,  Primary. 

Miss  Louise  T.  Rowe,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Grade  Teacher,  Grammar. 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Sinister,  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  Special  Teacher  of 
Drawing,  Girls'  High  School. 

Miss  Luella  Tupper,  Denver, 
Colorado,  Grade  Teacher,  Primary. 

These  scholarships  entitle  the 
holder  to  one  year's  free  tuition  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  to 
one  hundred  dollars  in  money.  The 
time  may  be  spent  in  the  day  and 


evening  classes  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  scholarships  are  limited 
to  ten  each  year  and  are  awarded  to 
those  students  whose  work  ranks 
sufficiently  high  to  deserve  them. 
The  conditions  are  that  the  students 
shall  carry  out  the  work  while  act- 
ively engaged  in  public  school  work. 

Tlie  work  in  the  classes  is  carried 
out  by  home  study  and  correspond- 
ence and  the  students  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  The  awarding 
of  these  scholarships  is  anxiously 
awaited  each  year  from  Maine  to 
California. 

Many  of  the  best  supervisors  of 
drawing  in  the  country  have  re- 
ceived their  training  through  these 
means. 

—  Dr.  E.  E.  White  is  doing  an 
unusual  amount  of  lecturing  this 
summer  in  the  Chautauquas, 
Schools  of  Methods,  and  Teachers' 
Institutes.  He  lectured  five  weeks 
in  June  and  July,  and  is  to  lecture 
four  weeks  in  August. 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  Catalog  of  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  for  1897-98  con- 
taining announcements  for  1898-99. 
The  new  president.  Dr.  A.  B.  Riker, 
has  taken  charge,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  very  successful  year  are  excel- 
lent. The  fall  term  opens  August 
30. 

—  The  Ohio  friends  of  Dr.  Alston 
Ellis  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  con- 
tinued success  as  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.    He  is  most  de- 
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lightfully  located  in  this  thriving 
town  of  about  3500  inhabitants  from 
the  beautiful  streets  of  which  can 
be  seen  many  miles  of  the  Snowy 
Range  from  which  it  derives  its 
ample  supply  of  pure  water.  Imme- 
diately joining  the  city  on  the  south, 
are  the  spacious  grounds,  owned  by 
the  State,  upon  which  may  be  seen 
the  numerous  buildings  of  The  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  recipient 
of  the  bounty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  Colorado. 
TJiis  institution  of  learning  is  a 
"land-grant  college"  whose  chief 
aim  is  "to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  The  college 
property  is  conservatively  valued 
at  $250,000,  at  least  one-fifth  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  equipments.  The 
College  offers  students  the  choice  of 
five  courses  of  study:  Agricultural, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  and 
Irrigation  Engineering,  Ladies',  and 
Commercial.  The  attendance  of 
students  —  both  sexes  —  has  grown 
from  106  in  1891  to  347  in  1898. 
Since  the  College  was  opened  in 
1879,  one  hundred  and  four  students 
have  graduated  and  these,  to-day, 
are  occupying  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive positions  in  almost  every  avenue 
of  business  life. 

—  The  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School,  located  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary August  10  and  11  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 


—  President  Thompson  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  is- 
sued a  very  neat  circular  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work  of  that  in- 
stitution.   We  are  glad  to  note  that 
substantial  improvements  are  being- 
made  in  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming- 
year  is  excellent.  President  Thomp- 
son's statement,  "Some  boys  go  to 
college,  others  are  sent.     It  makes 
all   the    difference   in    the   world," 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  the  young.     Under  the 
head  of  "Suggestions  to  Parents  and 
Students"    we    find    the    following 
most  wholesome  and  sensible  ad- 
vice: 

A  well  defined  purpose  is  a  neces- 
sity in  a  good  student.  Too  many 
boys  are  simply  sent  to  college. 
Both  parent  and  student  should 
have  a  good  reason  in  mind  before 
any  boy  starts  for  college.  That 
reason  should  be  familiar  to  both 
parties.  The  most  common  mistake 
is  a  \o6  liberal  supply  of  money  with 
no  account  given  of  it.  See  that 
you  know  the  cost  of  your  son's  edu- 
cation. It  will  help  him.  The  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  lack 
of  money  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  evils  that  flow  from  too 
much.  No  parent  should  permit  his 
son  to  run  accounts  in  the  village 
or  bills  of  any  kind.  If  you  desire  a 
special  report  on  the  work  of  your 
son  at  any  time,  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

— Supt.  H.  B.  Williams,  of  San- 
dusky, and  Supt.  J.  D.  Simkins,  of 
St.  Mary's,  did  most  acceptable 
work  as  instructors  in  the  Noble 
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County  Institute.  'At  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Miss 
Alice  Belford;  Secretary,  F.  P. 
Wheeler;  Executive  Committee, 
W.  D.  Merry,  C.  V.  Cain  and  Bell 
Archer. 

—  Huron  County  held  its  Box- 
well  Commencement  on  Friday, 
August  19,  the  last  day  of  the  county 
institute.  The  address  was  delivered 
by  Commissioner  Bonebrake. 

— F.  P.  Wheeler,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Macksburg  schools 
for  eleven  years,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  principalship  of  the  Put- 
nam school  in  Marietta. 

— The  Warren  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  Univer- 
sity Hall  at  Lebanon,  August  8-12. 
The  instructors  were  Prof.  R.  N. 
Roark,  of  the  Kentucky  St.  Col- 
lege at  Lexington;  Supt.  S.  T.  Dial, 
of  Lockland,  and  Mss  Ellen  G. 
Rcveley,  of  Cleveland.  The  even- 
ing lecturers  were  Prof.  Roark, 
Wm.  J.  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  D.  A. 
Long,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. On  Thursday  evening  the 
Apollo  Quartette,  of  Columbus, 
gave  a  pleasing  entertainment. 
The  institute  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  following  officers 
were  electfed:  President,  W.  E. 
Keever;  Vice  President,  D.  C. 
Jack;  Secretary,  D.  A.  Ferree;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  for  one  year,  J. 
A.  IGlpatrick;  for  three  years  F.  G, 
Cromer;  Secretary  of  Reading  Cir- 


cle, F.  J.  St.  John.  Commissioner 
Bonebrake  gave  a  very  pleasing 
and  instructive  address  on  Wednes- 
day. 

— H.  T.  Silverthorn  has  resigned 
the  superintendency  of  the  Caledo- 
nia schools  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency at  Mount  Sterling. 

— Clinton  County  Institute  con- 
vened at  Blanchester,  Monday, 
August  I.  The  instructors  were 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  Prof.  R. 
H.  Holbrook.  It  is  needless  to 
sav  that  their  work  was  of  a  high 
character  and  proved  eminently 
satisfactory  to  those  in  attendance. 
A  pleasant  feature  was  the  recep- 
tion given  by  the  people  of  Blan- 
chester on  Monday  evening.  Mr. 
E.  D.  Smith  gave  the  address  of 
welcome  and  Supt.  E.  P.  West,  of 
New  Vienna,  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  institute.  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
and  Prof.  Holbrook  contributed 
inimitable  speeches.  A  fine  mu- 
sical program  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  occasion,  after  which 
came  refreshments  galore.  The 
attendance  throughout  was  the  best 
for  fifteen  years  and  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional revival  marked  the  ses- 
sion. 

— C.  L.  Cronebach,  for  several 
years  principal  of  the  New  Phila- 
delphia high  school,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge public  schools. 

— ^Just  the  place  for  a  bridal 
trip. — ^Take  a  cruise  to  Picturesque 
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Mackinac  Island,  900  miles  of  lake 
ride,  and  it  only  costs  $17  from 
Cleveland,  $15  from  Toledo  and 
$12.50  from  Detroit,  round  trip,  in- 
cluding meals  and  berth.  New 
steel  steamers.  Send  2  cents  for 
illustrated  pamphlet.  Address,  A. 
A.  Schantz,  G.  P.  A.,  D.  &  C,  The 
Coast  Line,  Detroit,  Mich. 

— The  Miami  county  teachers 
held  a  very  profitable  institute  at 
Tippecanoe  City,  July  18  to  30. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  221 
teachers.  The  instructors  the  first 
week  were  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  and 
Supt.  Chas.  Haupert.  The  second 
week  Miss  Lelia  Patridge  and  Supt. 
E.  A.  Jones. 

—  Lafayette  Westfall,  who  com- 
menced his  pedagogics  in  Ohio, 
Miami  county,  has  drifted  to  St. 
Louis  via  Texas.  After  four  years' 
service  in  his  present  position, 
principal  of  the  Arlington  District, 
he  is  much  gratified  in  getting  a 
new  i8-room  building  this  summer. 
Mr.  Westfall  has  also  kept  up  his 
association  work,  being  recording 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of 
Pedagogy. 

— Supt.  H.  R.  McVay  will  have 
first  class  help  in  his  new  position 
at  Washington  C.  H.  the  coming 
year.  He  was  married  August  20 
to  Miss  Dora  Scott.  The  Monthly 
extends  hearty  congratulations. 

— To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  C.  L.  Cronebach 
to   accept  the   siiperintendency   at 


Cambridge,  the  New  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Exlucation  has  elected 
Clara  L.  Myers  principal  of  the 
high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
Miss  Myers  resigned  the  position 
to  which  she  has  just  been  elected 
seven  years  ago  to  accept  a  position 
as  one  of  the  instructors  in  Ohio 
Normal  University  at  Ada.  At 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  re- 
markably successful  work  in  that 
institution  she  resigned  to  complete 
her  studies  at  Cornell  University, 
from  which  institution  she  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  in  a 
class  of  two  hundred.  Her  election 
is  a  well  merited  compliment  be- 
stow^ed  upon  a  most  worthy  and 
thoroughly  educated  woman. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to 
Supt.  W.  A.  Hiatt,  of  Deshler,  for 
a  copy  of  the  new  course  of  study 
just  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  that  place.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  course  is  strong  in 
its  requirements  relating  to  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  the  best 
English  classics. 

—The  Highland  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  in  session  the  past 
week.  Much  interest  was  shown 
by  the  teachers  of  our  county.  The 
enrollment  numbered  216.  All 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  instructors,  Prof.  Jacques 
Redway,  of  New  York;  Supt.  J.  W. 
McKinnon,  of  Middletown,  O.; 
Miss  Lillie  Paris,  Lynchburg,  O., 
and  Miss  Lorie  Hughey,  of  Hills- 
boro,     O.     The    Reading    Circle 
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work  was  taken  up  in  earnest  and 
a  thorough  organization  of  the 
county  effected.  Last  year  there 
were  thirty-five  members  of  the 
County  Association.  For  the  com- 
ing year  there  were  more  than  sev- 
enty joined  the  Association  at  this 
session.  Everything  points  to  a 
forward  step  in  educational  matters 
for  Highland  county. 

— ^The  thirty  fourth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Licking  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  convened  in  the  High 
School  chapel  at  Newark,  August 
15.  The  week  was  one  of  intel- 
lectual feasting  and  all  departed  at 
the  close  of  the  session  denominat- 
ing the  institute  as  the  best  in  its 
history.  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Prof.  F.  B.  Pearson, 
of  Columbus,  were  the  instructors. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  F.  P.  Hous- 
holder,  President;  C.  V.  Bebout, 
Vice  President;  Martha  Turner, 
Secretary;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  three  years; 
C  L.  Riley,  Executive  Committee 
for  one  year;  and  B.  L.  Hawke, 
Secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  institute 
numbered  306.  The  Reading  Cir- 
cle was  organized  with  167  mem- 
bers, this  in  all  prol?ability  will  be 
doubled  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

— Supt.  R.  A.  Leisy,  of  Marshall- 
ville,  has  been  reappointed  County 
Examiner  of  Wayne  county.    This 


selection  meets  with  general  ap- 
proval among  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  He  has  proven  a  very 
efficient  examiner. 

— F.  H.  Longnecker,  of  Rittman, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  ol 
the  Smithville  schools.  He  will  be 
succeeded  in  the  Rittman  schools 
by  E.  J.  Zook. 

— H.  D.  Wile  succeeds  L.  E. 
Everett  in  the  superintendency  of 
the  Apple  Creek  schools. 

— Wooster  University  summer 
school  enrolled  nearly  300  students 
this  summer,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  pubhc  school  teachers. 
The  school  is  making  very  rapid 
growth  and  is  doing  good  work. 

— ^The  Wayne  County  Institute 
was  held  at  Wooster,  August  15-19. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  R.  N. 
Roark,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Prof.  A.  J. 
Gantvoort,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  institute  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ever  held  in  the  county. 

— "Undergraduate  Life  at  The 
Western"  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful 
book  which  has  just  reached  us 
from  Miss  Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  'The  Western,"  a  Col- 
lege for  Women,  located  at  Oxford, 
O.  Under  the  management  of 
Aliss  McKee  tnis  justly  celebrated 
school  is  enjoying  an  era  of  pros- 
perity greater  than  ever  before. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Board  of  Education  "Irish's 
American  and  British  Authors"  was 
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unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  city. 

— The  twenty-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the-  Pickaway  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Cir- 
cleville,  August  15  to  19.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were 
present.  The  following  lecturers 
were  present:  J.  D.  Simkins,  of  St. 
Mary;  I.  N.  Keyser,  of  London;  R. 
R.  Upton,  of  Chillicothe;  E.  F. 
Kneisley,  of  Washington;  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  of  Columbus,  and  M. 
L.  Smith,  Musical  Director,  of  Lan- 
caster. L  N.  Keyser  gave  an  es- 
pecially successful  lecture  on  the 
"X-Ray"  on  Thursday  evening, 
illustrating  the  work  by  means  of 
electric  apparatus.  The  institute 
adopted  a  resolution  highly  de- 
nouncing the  "Brorein  School 
Law."  Pickaway  county  believes 
in  a  law  which  will  protect  the 
financial  interests  of  her  teachers. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  Chas.  H.  Peters,  of  St.  Paul, 
President;  Jos.  W.  Adkins,  of 
Five  Points,  Secretary;  F.  M. 
Shook,  of  Kinderhook;  H.  M. 
Plum,  of  Ashville;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Runkle,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Charles 
H.  Peters,  Executive  Committee. 

— The  thirty-fourth  annual  insti- 
tute of  Williams  county  was  held  at 
Bryan,  August  15  to  19,  with 
Frank  S.  Fox,  G.  Qinton  Hanna, 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Hanna  and  A.  F. 
Myers  as  instructors  and  an  en- 
rollment of  155.  Much  interest 
was  showji.  in  the  work  and  discus- 


sions of  the  institute,  and  Commis- 
sioner Bonebrake  was  enthusias- 
tically received  during  his  visit.  G. 
R.  Anderson  was  elected  President; 
Nellie  Kintigh,  Secretary,  and  J.  A. 
Redfield,  member  of  Executive 
Committee.  Orpha  Baldwin  was 
elected  member  of  committee  to 
succeed  H.  D.  Grindle,  now  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove,  who  had  one  year 
yet  to  serve.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee organized  by  electing  A.  J. 
Brown,  Montpelier,  Chairman. 
Ine  Reading  Circle  membership 
was  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

—  W.  E.  Ellison,  formerly  of 
Dexter  City,  succeeds  F.  P. 
Wheeler  as  superintendent  at 
Macksburg. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Hiatt  of  Deshler 
has  been  called  to  the  Steven's 
School,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at  a  salary 
of  $1200. 

—  Principal  B.  R.  McQelland  of 
the  Coshocton  High  School  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  New 
Comerstown. 

—  Principal  J.  C.  Hanna  of  East 
high  school,  Columbus,  has  moved 
to  Oak  Park,  111.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  high  school  there.  F.  B. 
Pearson  of  the  Central  high  school 
succeeds  him. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

The  Editor  Publishing  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati,  O.: 

The  Crown  of  Character.  By  A. 
M.  Farlow. 
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Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ioUy  Mass.: 

Graded  Lessons  iri  Arithmetic. 
By  Wilbur  F.  Nichols,  A.M., 
Principal  of  Hamilton  Street 
School,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Grades 
IV  and  V.     

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago:  III.: 

Seed'  Travellers.  By  Clarence 
Moores  Weed.  The  book  contains 
studies  of  the  methods  of  dispersal 
of  various  common  seeds.  Mail- 
ing price,  30c. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  W. 
B.  Shubrick  Clymer.  Mailing 
price,  $1.10. 

Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  An- 
cient  Mariner.  Edited  by  Lincoln 
R.  Gibbs,  A.  M.  Mailing  price, 
30c. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost — Books  I 
and  II — and  Lycidas.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Homer  B. 
Sprague,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Mailing 
price,  45c. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  R.  Adelaide  Wit  ham,  B.  A. 
Mailing  price,  60c. 

Edmund  Burke's  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord.  Edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Albert  H. 
Smith.     Mailing  price,  35c. 

Dry  den's  Palamofi  and  Arcite. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  George  E.  Eliot,  A.  M.  Mail- 
ing price,  40c. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York: 

A  Study  of  English  Prose  Writ- 
ers. A  Laboratory  Method.  By 
J.  Scott  Clark,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  at  Northwest- 
ern University.  This  large  and 
comprehensive  volume,  containing 
nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  and 
treating  of  twenty-six  different 
writers,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
class-room  work.  Everything  con- 
tained in  it  has  been  rigidly  and 
continuously  tested  in  the  author's 
classes  the  past  eleven  years. 
Price,  $2.00  net. 

Social  Elements.  By  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson.  A  volume 
for  readers  and  students.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Indiana  Read- 
ing Circle  Board  for  required  read- 
ing.    Price,  $1.50  net. 


Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville, 
Penn.: 

Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Lit- 
erature: 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By 
Henry  A.  Beers,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Yale  University. 
Book  contains  twenty-nine  por- 
traits and  selections  from  thirty 
authors. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
LL.  D.,  head  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  volume  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  contains  an  accurate 
summary  of  valuable  information. 
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Twenty  Centuries  of  English 
History,  By  James  Richard  Joy. 
The  volume  has  been  prepared 
with  the  hope  of  inspiring  its  read- 
ers with  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
English  History. 

Men  and  Manners  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  By  Susan  Hale. 
The  object  in  preparing  this  vol- 
ume has  been  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  if  necessary,  and 
to  stimulate  further  study. 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Field,  By  Alexander  Win- 
chell,  LL.  D.,  late  professor  of 
geology  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. The  book  has  been  revised 
and  edited  by  Frederick  Starr,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, III.: 

Four  American  Patriots.  By 
Alma  Holman  Burton.  Edited  by 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  A  book 
for  Young  Americans,  containing 
delightfully  written  biographies  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Andrew  Jackson  and  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

The  Werner  Arithmetic,  Oral 
and  Written,  Book  Three— Parts  I 
and  II.     Bv  Frank  H.  Hall. 


Among  the  many  interesting  ar- 
ticles found  in  the  September  Cen- 
tury are  the  following :  * '  Popular 
Superstitions  of  Europe,*'  "Three 
Women  in  War  Time,"  "  Alone  in 
Porto  Rico,"  ''The  Malay  Pirates 


of  the  Philippines,"  "Spain  and 
Her  American  Colonies , "  '  *  Li  f e 
and  Society  in  Old  Cuba,"  and 
"America,  Spain  and  France." 


St.  Nicholas  continues  full  of  in- 
terest to  both  old  and  young.  The 
title  of  the  frontispiece  for  Septem- 
ber is  "  The  *  Oregon '  Joining  Ad- 
miral  Sampson's  Fleet."  "The 
Voyage  of  the  'Oregon'"  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  articles. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember  contains  contributions  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Bliss  Carman,  P. 
Kropotkin,  W.  J.  McGee,  Simon 
Newcomb,  Gilbert  Parker,  Elisee 
Reclus,  James  Whitcomb  Rilej', 
William  Roscoe  Taylor,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  others.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  a  series  of  heretofore 
unpublished  letters  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hanning, 
whose  death  has  brought  them  to 
light,  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  students  of  literature. 


Some  of  the  special  features  of 
Harper's  Magazine  for  September 
are  "  Days  in  the  Arctic" — Notes 
from  the  Journal  of  Frederick  G. 
Jackson, — "The  New  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,"  by  Wor- 
thington  C.  Ford,"  Some  Thoughts 
on  the  Policy  of  the  United  States," 
by  James  Bryce,  and  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone—  Reminiscences,  Anecdotes, 
and  an  Estimate" — by  Geogre  W. 
Smalley. 
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'^Educated,  by  Jove!    Educated/' 
was  the  gleeful  shout  of  a  graduate 
of  a    New   England   College,  not 
many  years  ago,  as  he  waved  his 
much   prized   parchment   over  his 
head  on  commencement  day.  More 
noted  for  conviviality  than  for  hard 
study,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  failed 
to  see  the  difference  between  grad- 
uation and  education.     The  pop- 
ular idea  that  graduation  ends  all 
must  give  place  to  the  truer  and 
more  wholesome  idea  that  it  marks 
but   the   beginning   of  true   intel- 
lectual life.    School  training  is  the 
foundation   and   the   stability   and 
strength  of  the  future  structure  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
character  of  that  foundation.    How 
often  it  happens  that  on  account  of 
rotten  stone,   soft  brick,   freezing 
and  thawing  and  general  careless- 
ness in  the  selection  of  material  and 
in  doing  the  work,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  tear  away  the  foundation 
in  port  or  wholly  and  to  re-build  be- 


fore further  progress  is  possible! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  often  it 
happens  that  a  good  foundation, 
built  of  excellent  materials  and  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, is  allowed  to  stand  until  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  weather  it  is 
unfit  to  support  the  superstructure 
which  belongs  to  it.  And  even  it 
completed  the  style  of  architecture 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  other  words, 
many  graduates  out- Van  Winkle 
Van  Winkle  himself  in  the  pro- 
foundness of  the  slumber  that  steals 
upon  them  when  they  think  that 
they  have  been  educated. 

The  library  is  the  legitimate  sup- 
plement and  complement  of  the 
work  of  the  schools.  How  its  influ- 
ence may  enter  itito  the  web  and 
woof  of  the  foundation,  has  already 
been  shown  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  How  it  has  and  may 
continue  to  reach  out  and  to  touch 
the  entire  community,  is  in  a  large 
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measure  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
show. 

One  of  the  principles  of  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  was  that  the  means 
of  education  should  be  for  ever  en- 
couraged in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  principle,  the  early  settlers 
of  this  terirtory  began  to  lay  their 
plans  at  a  very  early  day.  Even 
before  the  little  log  school-house 
had  been  erected,  the  public  library 
began  its  work. 

The  first  library  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  history  was  the  Put- 
nam Family  Library,  established 
at  Belpre  as  early  as  1795  by  Col- 
onel Israel  Putnam.  It  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  "Belpre  Farm- 
ers' Library"  and  still  later  as  the 
"Belpre  Library."  The  organiza- 
tion was  dissolved  in  181 5  or  1816. 
General  Israel  Putnam  had  a  fine 
library  rich  in  history,  travel,  and 
belles-lettres.  At  his  death  in  1790, 
this  library  was  divided  among  his 
heirs,  and  his  son  brought  a  large 
part  of  it  to  Ohio,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Putnam  Family 
Library.  With  the  true  spirit  of 
fellowship,  a  stock  company  was 
formed  and  the  library  put  into  cir- 
culation for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
settlers  who  were  willing  to  share 
the  burdens  of  its  maintenance. 
Thus  in  a  large  sense  it  became  a 
public  library.  The  following  was 
found  September  2,  1801,  in  the 
records  of  the  probate  office  of 
Washington  County  as  an  item  in 


the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Jona- 
than Stone: 

"Marietta,  Ohio,  Oct.  26,  1796. 

"Received  of  Jonathan  Stone,  by 
hand  of  Benjamin  Mills,  Ten  Dol- 
lars, for  his  share  in  the  Putnam 
Family  Library. 

"W.  P.  Putnam,  Clerkr 

About  twenty-three  volumes 
which  belong  to  this  library  are 
still  in  existence.  Several  of  the 
books  have  the  marks  of  the  differ- 
ent libraries;  e.  g.  one  volume,  the 
property  of  Captain  Geo.  Dana,  en- 
titled "John  Locke's  Essays  on  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  published  In 
1793,  is  No.  5  in  the  "Putnam  Fam- 
ily Library,"  but  was  afterwards 
changed  to  No.  6,  "Belpre  Li- 
brary." 

The  second  public  library  was 
put  into  operation  at  Cincinnati,  on 
March  6,  1802,  with  L.  Kerr  as 
librarian.  Thirty-four  shares  of 
$10.00  each  were  sold,  Arthur  St. 
Clair  being  among  the  subscribers. 
But  for  some  reason  it  ceased  to 
exist  at  an  early  day.  The  cele- 
brated "Coonskin  Library"  which 
was  long  supposed  to  be  the  first 
in  the  state,  was  not  organized  until 
1804  in  Ames  Township,  Athens 
County.  It  was  incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1 8 10,  as  the  "Western 
Library  Association."  The  Day- 
ton Library  Society  was  incorpo- 
rated February  21,  1805.  A  library 
was  established  at  Granville,  which 
was  then  in  Fairfield  County,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1807,  and  another  at  New- 
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ton,  Hamilton  County,  February 
lo,  1808. 

The  good  work  done  by  these 
pioneer  libraries  is  amply  attested 
by  the  pioneer  thinkers  of  the  Buck- 
eye State.  Says  Amos  Dunham, 
who  built  his  log  cabin  in  the  woods 
ten  miles  south  of  Marietta  in  1802, 
"The  long  winter  evenings  were 
rather  tedious,  and  in  order  to  make 
them  pass  more  smoothly,  by  great 
exertion  I  purchased  a  share  in  the 
Belpre  Library,  six  miles  distant. 
From  this  I  promised  myself  much 
entertainment,  but  another  obstacle 
presented  itself —  I  had  no  candles; 
however,  the  woods  afforded  me 
plenty  of  pine  knots  —  with  these 
I  made  torches  by  which  I  could 
read,  though  I  nearly  spoiled  my 
eyes.  Many  a  night  have  I  passed 
in  this  manner  till  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  reading  to  my  wife,  while 
she  was  hatchelling,  carding,  or 
spinning." 

The  early  patrons  of  the  "Coon- 
skin  Library"  were  of  the  same  in- 
telligent class,  ever  hungering  after 
knowledge.  So  scarce  was  money, 
that  Judge  A.  G.  Brown  declares 
that  he  can  scarce  remember  ever 
having  seen  a. piece  of  coin  until 
he  was  a  well  grown  boy.  But  true 
to  their  Yankee  instincts  these  early 
settlers  were  not  long  in  devising  a 
medium  of  exchange  that  answered 
all  purposes,  barring  the  slight  in- 
convenience of  handling  and  carry- 
ing it  about  in  the  vest  pocket. 
Those  were  the  days  of  John  Jacob 
Astor.     They  were,  also,  the  days 


when  wolves,  bears,  coons  and 
other  fur  bearing  animals  abounded. 
Thus  the  means  were  not  wanting. 
Samuel  Brown,  going  to  Boston  on 
a  business  trip,  was  loaded  down 
with  skins  to  be  converted  into 
books  for  a  Western  Library. 
Thomas  Ewing  threw  into  the  en- 
terprise all  his  accumulated  wealth, 
which  consisted  of  "ten  coon  skins." 
On  the  seventeenth  of  December, 
1804,  fifty-one  books  thus  pur- 
chased were  accepted,  Ephriam 
Cutler  elected  librarian  and  the 
Western  Library  Association  began 
its  work.  What  a  boon  for  the 
young  pioneers  who  were  thirsting 
for  knowledge!  Says  Thomas  Ew- 
ing of  this  early  library:  "It  was 
well  selected;  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  was  nothing  to  it,  and  there 
never  was  a  library  better  read." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  a 
great  state  and  have  furnished  great 
men  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world, 
when  the  elements  which  entered 
into  its  early  citizenship  are  taken 
into  account?  Burning  with  un- 
quenchable thirst  to  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  knowledge  and  an  un- 
satisfiable  hungering  for  intellectual 
food,  they  were  the  elements  of 
which  heroes  are  made.  We  may 
justly  feel  as  proud  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Ohio  as  of  those  who  first 
cast  their  lots  on  the  "wild  New 
England  shorie."  Plant  the  church, 
the  school-house,  the  library,  for 
they  are  the  harbingers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity,  but  the  enemies 
of  barbarism  and  inhumanity. 
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From  these  early  beginnings, 
small  though  they  seem,  the  work 
has  grown  to  its  magnificent  pro- 
portions of  the  present  day.  The 
work  moved  slowly  but  steadily  for- 
ward until  1854,  when  a  general  re- 
vival set  in  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Ohio  School  Library  prepared 
for  every  school  district  in  the  state. 
The  law  which  distributed  this  mag- 
nificent collection  of  books  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  more  liberal  pol- 
icy in  the  management  of  public 
libraries.  Subscription  gave  place 
to  taxation  and  the  shelves  were 
thrown  open  to  all.  Up  to  that 
date,  according  to  reports  sent  in 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  United  States,  there  were  in 
this  state  forty-four  libraries.  Of 
these  only  three  were  strictly  public 
libraries  —  the  State  Library  at 
Columbus  and  the  public  libraries 
of  Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  Only 
three  of  the  public  school  libraries 
in  existence  at  that  time  have  main- 
tained a  continued  organization  to 
the  present  —  the  Hughes  and 
Woodward  High  School  Libraries 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  Public  School 
Library  of  Troy.  The  Boys'  In- 
dustrial School  Library  at  Lancas- 
ter was  established  under  the  pro- 
visions for  the  Ohio  School  Library 
in  1854.  The  Library  for  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  established  at  Columbus  in 
1851  and  now  contains  between 
3000  and  4000  volumes,  but  its  cir- 
culation was  very  properly  limited 
to  those  attending  the  institution. 


The  number  of  College,  Seminary^ 
and  Law  School  libraries  organized 
up  to  1854  was  twenty-six.  The 
oldest  of  these  was  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Library,  antedating  any 
other  college  library  by  at  least 
twenty  years.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  libraries  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School  and  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary  were  established 
in  1836,  just  two  generations  ago. 
These  did  their  work  in  furnishing 
intellectual  food  for  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  church  and  state  and,  in 
this  way,  extended  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence on  the  young  common- 
wealth. Prior  to  1854,  there  were 
eight  society  libraries  covering  sci- 
ence, history,  law  and  medicine. 
With  the  exception,  of  the  Athe- 
neum  of  Zanesville,  all  of  these  spe- 
cial libraries  were  located  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  the 
enterprise  of  her  early  citizens  and 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  literary 
wealth  of  the  state  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century,  that  the 
City  of  the  Ohio  Valley  should  take 
the  lead  in  literary  productions  and 
scholastic  attainments?  Such  a  re- 
sult was  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
But  since  the  general  diffusion  of 
libraries  in  1854,  a  new  spirit  has 
taken  possession  of  all  quarters  of 
the  state,  and  she  must  look  well 
to  her  laurels  in  the  future  or  she 
will  be  outstripped  by  the  cities  of 
the  lake  and  all  may  revolve  around 
the  great  center  at  Columbus. 

The  movement  in  1854  to  estab- 
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lish  the  common  school  library  is 
an  indication  of  the  grasp  which  the 
early  educators  had  of  the  import- 
ance of  collateral  work  in  develop- 
ing literary  attainment  and  high 
moral  ideals.  It  is  sometimes 
-charged  that  too  much  encourage- 
ment is  being  given  to  the  ordinary 
class  of  people.  That  many  a  child 
is  inspired  to  seek  a  profession  who 
•ought  to  follow  the  plow  or  pound 
the  anvil.  I  see  no  easier  way  of 
•establishing  class  distinctions  in 
America  than  to  discourage  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  indus- 
trious yeomanry  and  working  men. 
The  well-to-do  are  not  going  to  ask 
their  young  to  don  overalls,  brains 
or  no  brains  they  are  to  be  g^ven 
the  first  chance  at  the  professions 
and  the  so-called  most  respectable 
vocations  of  life.  Every  instinct 
of  Americanism  cries  out  against 
such  unjust  sentiments  and  de- 
mands that  every  son  and  daughter 
of  America  be  g^ven  the  same  op- 
portunity to  develop  what  is  in  him. 
The  public  school  system  and  espe- 
cially the  high  school,  is  the  great 
leveler  in  American  Society.  Water 
will  seek  its  own  level  in  any  event; 
let  the  sifting  process  go  on;  but 
give  to  each  the  same  chance  to 
rise  to  the  full  measure  of  his  abil- 
ity. The  instructor  who  does  not 
teach  that  labor  is  honorable,  is 
making  a  serious  blunder,  and  he 
who  uses  as  a  motive  to  inspire  his 
"boys  to  greater  effort,  the  idea  that 
they  may  fit  themselves  for  some- 
thing  better   than  a   common  la- 


borer, commits  a  crime  against 
American  institutions.  The  inspi- 
ration of  a  lofty  ambition  is  elevat- 
ing and  ennobling,  but  an  appeal  to 
a  selfish  ambition  that  degrades  any 
class  of  labor,  is  an  insult  to  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  patrons  of  every 
school.  The  college  graduate  may 
not  consider  it  a  dishonor  to  step 
out  of  classic  halls  into  mechanical, 
industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
Intelligence  is  a  benediction  to  all 
classes  of  labor.  Cincinnatus  and 
Israel  Putnam  left  their  plows  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country. 
George  Washington  left  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  to  re- 
sume the  quiet-  duties  of  farm  life 
at  Mt.  Vernon.  Lincoln  and  Gar- 
^  field  left  the  log  cabin  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky  and  the  tow  path 
of  the  Erie  Canal  to  perform  the 
most  important  duties  of  state. 
Elihu  Burritt  gave  up  the  hammer 
of  the  blacksmith  to  become  the 
greatest  linguist  of  his  age  because 
he  had  access  to  the  Worcester 
library.  Opportunity  was  all  -that 
was  needed  to  change  Grant  from  a 
tanner  of  skins  to  a  tanner  of  rebels. 
"Where  there  is  a  will  there's  a 
way,"  is  not  always  true,  but  where 
there's  a  way,  will  and  ability  always 
come  to  the  front.  The  pessimist 
must  remember  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age,  not  of  degenerated  man- 
kind, but  the  age  of  the  Deweys  and 
the  Hobsons  and  the  four  thousand 
volunteers  who  offered  to  go  into 
the  jaws  of  death  to  close  up  San- 
tiago's harbor,  any  seven  of  whom 
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could  have  assisted  Hobson  in  the 
work  just  as  well  as  those  who  were 
chosen. 

The  Ohio  School  Library  has 
done  its  part  in  the  formation  of 
ideals.  It  is  due  to  its  work  in  a 
large  measure  that  the  poor,  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  at  his  door  the 
food  that  develops  intellectual  man- 
hood. How  many  men  have  beg^n 
to  think  as  they  have  read  these 
books,  can  never  be  estimated! 
Personally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
a  lasting  obligation  for  the  enter- 
tainment, the  hopes,  the  ambitions 
that  were  awakened  by  ready  access 
to  this  old  library.  Living  in  the 
same  house  where  it  was  located, 
it  was  my  daily  companion  and 
friend.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  class  of  books  which  were  first 
in  these  libraries.  The  first  series 
contained  in  the  following,  many  of 
which  are  still  standard  books  and 
are  included  in  our  pupils*  reading 
course:  The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son, two  volumes;  Adventures  of 
Daniel  Boone;  Abbott's  History  of 
Mary  Antionette;  The  Young 
Sailor;  Sanford  and  Merton;  Con- 
quest and  Self-Conquest;  "Boyhood 
of  Great  Men;  Abbott's  History  of 
Madame  Roland;  Abbott's  History 
of  Alexander,  the  Great;  Live  and 
Let  Live;  Benjamin  Franklin; 
Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  Howe's 
Mechanics;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages ; 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast;  The 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties, two  volumes;  Russia  As  It 


Is;  Letters  to  Young  Ladies;  Cur- 
ran  and  his  Contemporaries;  Life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Lives  of  Cel- 
ebrated Female  Sovereigns,  two 
volumes;  Life  of  Francis  Marion; 
The  Merchant;  The  Sketch  Book; 
Life  of  General  Lafayette;  Taylor's 
History  of  Ohio,  to  1787.  This 
series  consisted  of  twenty-nine  vol- 
umes at  a  cost  of  $15.00  per  set. 
Other  series  were  added,  enlarging 
the  scope  and  usefulness. 

The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  what  has  become  of  these 
libraries?  It  is  not  strange  that 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  many 
of  these  books  should  be  worn  out, 
strayed  or  stolen.  Occasionally, 
one  finds  in  a  most  unexpected 
place,  a  volume  bound  in  leather, 
with  "Ohio  School  Library" 
stamped  on  the  cover.  Many  of 
these  libraries  have  become  the 
nuclei  of  libraries  of  vast  propor- 
tions, for  a  new  era  of  libraries  has 
developed  since  1854. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation for  1895-6  containing  sta- 
tistics from  libraries  of  1000  vol- 
umes or  more  shows  that  there  were 
in  the  United  States  in  1896,  4,026 
libraries  with  33,051,872  volumes, 
to  say  nothing  of  pamphlets;  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  523  libraries 
and  7,074,229  volumes,  or  27.23  per 
cent.  Ohio  had  in  1896,  202  libra- 
ries with  1,587,891  volumes;  an 
increase  of  29  libraries  and  329,455 
volumes,  or  26.18  per  cent  in  five 
years.  The  three  great  cities  of 
Ohio  contained  at  that  time  libraries 
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aggregating  as  follows :  Cincinnati, 
390,000  volumes;  Qeveland,  250,- 
000  volumes;  Columbus,  195,000 
volumes;  in  other  words,  Cincinnati 
has  a  little  more  than  one  volume 
per  inhabitant;  Cleveland  about 
two-thirds  of  a  volume;  Columbus 
about  one  and  one-half  volumes. 
Columbus  enjoys  the  unusual  ad- 
vantage of  having  several  libraries 
supported  by  taxation :  The  Public 
Library  of  25,000  volumes,  con- 
trolled by  a  board  appointed  by  the 
city  council.  The  Public  School 
Library  of  30,000  volumes.  The 
State  Library  of  70,000  volumes. 
The  'State  University  Library  of 
20,000  volumes.  The  Supreme 
Court  Library  of  17,000  volumes; 
besides  other  institutions  located  in 
the  city  with  libraries  aggregating 
15,000  volumes.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  of  the  state 
have  a  much  larger  pro  rata  than 
the  above,  as  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  their  libraries  is  many  times 
their  population.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  libraries  con- 
taining more  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  report.  If  we  could  have  sta- 
tistics from  all  the  circulating  and 
supplementary  libraries  of  whatever 
size,  the  facts,  no  doubt,  would  be 
surprising  and  gratifying. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the 
workings  of  these  libraries,  but  the 
field  is  too  vast  to  occupy  our  time 
to  any  great  extent  at  present.  The 
statistics  showing  the  class  of  books 
read  would  no  doubt  be  interesting 


and  provoke  discussion,  but  we  for- 
ebear, believing  that  even  a  cheap 
novel  is  more  restful  and  more 
healthful,  morally  as  well  as  physic- 
ally, than  brooding'  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  day  or  week.  But 
furnishing  such  reading  is  a  small 
part  of  the  work  done  by  oar  libra- 
ries, and  is  likely  to  grow  less  with 
each  decade.  The  establishment  of 
supplementary  departments  and 
branch  libraries  is  bringing  their 
influence  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  schools  and  patrons 
and  helping  to  form  a  taste  for  the 
best  books.  The  issuance  of  cat- 
alogues, which  it  must  be  admitted, 
costs  labor  and  money,  throws  open 
the  resources  of  the  library  to  those 
who  are  not  expert  librarians  or 
familiar  with  its  contents  by  daily 
association.  It  is  of  very  little  sat- 
isfaction to  have  a  bank  account  if 
one  does  not  know  how  large  it  is 
or  is  not  able  to  draw  on  it. 

The  recent  departure  from  the 
usual  custom  of  our  State  Library 
by  which  its  contents  are  thrown 
open  to  every  section  of  the  state, 
is  another  innovation  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all,  and  will  greatly 
increase  the  circulation  of  good 
books.  The  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  by  clubs  and  schools  in  order 
to  get  these  books,  I  am  sure  that 
our  presiding  officer,  the  state 
librarian,  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  explaining. 

I  certainly  consider  it  an  honor 
to  take  part  in  these  exercises;  the 
marriage  ceremony  as  it  were  of 
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the  two  great  educational  forces  of 
the  state,  the  teachers'  association 
and  the  library  association.  I  was 
present  at  the  engagement  last  year 
and  believe  it  to  have  been  made  in 
good  faith.  Cooperation  must  be 
the     watchword     of     the     future. 


"Hang  together  or  hang  sepa- 
rately," is  the  natural  law  by  whidi 
we  are  bound.  Thus  hand  in  han<l 
these  two  institutions  will  work  far 
a  broader  intellectuality,  a  deeper 
morality,  and  a  happier  and  truer 
citizenship. 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  ROTE  SINGING. 


BY  A.  J.  GANTVOORT. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  a  well-known 
educational  journal  appears  under 
the  title  "Vocal  Music  in  Schools" 
an    editorial    notice    which    reads 

thus:   "Mr. will  discuss  from 

time  to  time  each  of  the  newer 
school  subjects  as  regards  their 
utility  and  disciplinary  value." 

Such  is  the  announcement  ver- 
batim, except  the  italics,  which  are 
mine.  The  article  which  follows  is 
most  excellent  in  tone  and  quality, 
but  what  struck  me  was  the  word 
"newer"  in  the  editorial  note,  be- 
cause it  was  a  tacit  confession  of 
the  truth  that  vocal  music  taught 
from  the  higher  character-building 
standpoint  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  expressed  in  the  article  is  a 
new  thoughty  which  has  only  found 
acknowledgement  as  a  profound 
truth  within  the  last  few  years. 
Even  now  it  is  only  the  foremost 
educational  thought  of  our  land 
that  has  firmly  allied  itself  with  this 
truth,  which  was  uttered  so  long 
ago  by  the  Greek  sage:  "The  pur- 


pose of  education  is  to  give  to  the 
body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty 
and  all  the  perfection  which  they 
are  capable  of  attaining."  The 
body  and  the  sotd.  That  means  the 
real  man  within;  the  character, 
whose  symmetrical  development 
should  be  and  has  at  last  begun  to 
be  the  main  purpose  of  all  educa- 
tion. 

There  has  been  so  much  written 
pro  and  con  in  regard  to  rote  sing- 
ing, that  a  straight  look  into  the 
face  of  that  much-praised  and 
much-maligned  practice  may  prove 
to  be  of  some  use. 

Mechanical  repetition  of  facts  in 
Arithmetic,  History,  Science,  etc., 
which  used  to  be  so  much  in 
vogue,  is  now  almost  universally 
condemned  as  unpedagogical,  un- 
psychological,  un-everything  that 
is  good  and  commendable.  Such 
so-called  teaching  has  been  largely 
banished  from  the  school-room, 
and  justly  so,  for  the  mechanical 
memory  if  exercised  too  much  will 
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.supersede  reasoning  and  thought. 
It  is  because  of  his  thorough  reali- 
zation of  this  fundamental  but  nev- 
ertheless newly  discovered  truth 
that  ^m  able  colleague  said  not  long 
ago  that  rote  singing  was  absolute- 
ly wrong,  closing  his  statement 
with  the  apparently  indisputable 
utterance,  "Imitation  is  not  educa- 
tion." 

Let  us  investigate  this  a  little. 
Everything  that  the  child  learns 
from  the  world  around  him  comes 
to     him,    becomes    part    of    him 
through  imitation.    Speech,  articu- 
late  sound,   a  certain   amount   of 
motion,  habits  of  conduct,  all  these 
are  largely  the  reflex  and  imitation 
of  his  surroundings.       His  every 
successful  effort  towards  the  utter- 
ance of  a  desired  articulated  sound, 
towards  a  desired  motion  or  act, 
is  greeted  with  even  greater  joy  by 
the  parent  than  by  the  child,  for  the 
parent  realizes  that  the  child's  suc- 
cess in  mimicry  is  an  evidence  of  a 
more  or  less  distinct  realization  of 
the  peculiarities  and  the  character 
of  the  sound  or  motion  imitated. 
These  successful  attempts  at  imita- 
tion of  sound  and  motion  are  slow- 
ly followed  by  imitation  of  words 
and  sentences.    Gradually  the  child 
reaches  the  point  where  his  sen- 
tences, his  motions,  his  acts,  are 
apparently  original   and   premedi- 
tated;   where  he  acquires  a  more 
or   less    distinct    individuality    of 
speech  and  act.    All  these  facts  are 
readily  noticed  by  an  intelligent  ob- 
server. 


In  the  face  of  the  statements 
often  made  and  unquestionably  be- 
lieved by  parents  in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  their  children  to  "carry 
a  tune"  before  those  children  could 
talk,  investigation  and  experience 
have  proven,  that  the  singing  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  such  chil- 
dren was  untrue  and  uncertain  as 
far  as  pitch  was  concerned.  A 
child  who  can  at  the  age  of  three 
sing  a  melody  correctly,  even  after 
many  attempts  and  repetitions,  is 
a  rarity.  The  ear  of  the  average 
child  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
as  accurate  and  true  in  its  concep- 
tion and  imitation  of  musical 
sound  until  after  the  age  of  five. 
This  slower  development  of  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  ear  as 
shown  by  the  child's  gradually 
more  accurate  mimicry  of  musical 
sound,  which  is  evident  to  any 
thoughtful  observer,  shows  that  the 
imitation  of  mere  sound  does  not 
require  as  refined  and  cultivated  an 
ear  as  that  of  musical  sound.  Lan- 
guage develops  much  earlier  than 
the  power  to  sing.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  fact  that  parents 
do  not  take  as  much  pains  in  exer- 
cising that  finer  sense  of  hearing 
of  the  child,  as  they  do  in  drawing 
from  him  correct  imitation  of  words 
and  sentences.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  method  by 
which  language  is  acquired  is  imi- 
tative. Some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  child  has  learned  to  ex- 
press himself  in  language,  he 
comes    to     school    with    an    ear 
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trained  very  much  in  that  direction, 
for  it  has  even  been  more  or  less 
successful  in  acquiring  an  individ- 
uality of  speech.  His  musical  hear- 
ing, when  he  comes  to  school,  is 
some  two  or  three  years  behind  his 


ability  to  hear  and  imitate  mere 
sound.  How  is  that  hearing  to  be 
cultivated,  until  it  becomes  equal 
to  his  ability  to  hear  and  imitate 
words? 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLIMPSES  INTO  A  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 


BY  CARRIE  O.  SHOEMAKER. 


Many  years  ago,  in  a  portico  of 
a  tiny  house  in  an  old  river  town, 
a  young  girl  could  often  be  seen 
sitting  with  her  book  or  dallying 
with  pencil  and  paper  gazing  at  the 
never-ending  panorama  spread  be- 
fore her  of  broad  river,  beautiful 
hills,  and  passing  steamboats. 

Her  supply  of  books  was  meager 
and  the  course  of  study  in  the  vil- 
lage school  narrow.  Much  of  her 
abundant  leisure  was  occupied  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  numer- 
ous boats  from  New  Orleans,  St 
Louis  and  other  large  river  ports, 
and  writing  them  in  alphabetical 
qrder.  So  many  times  did  she  re- 
write the  lists  that  at  last  the  foun- 
dation of  a  singularly  pretty  hand- 
writing was  formed. 

A  change  of  fortune  brought  the 
family  of  this  young  girl  to  a  city. 
Here  the  wealth  of  an  intellectual 
world  was  opened  to  her.  With  a 
mind  capable  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment, she  eagerly  availed  herself 
of  all  opportunities  for  study  and 
culture. 


After  a  long  and  careful  prepa- 
ration she  became  the  head  of  a 
large  school.  Fortunate,  indeed^ 
were  the  teachers  and  pupils  who 
came  under  her  influence.  Feeling- 
very  strongly  that  the  happiest  re- 
sults in  the  school-room  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  teachers,  who  are 
in  touch  with  the  current  move- 
ments in  education,  and  the  best 
culture  of  the  world,  this  noble  wo- 
man determined  to  do  what  she 
could  to  help  her  teachers  to  a 
high  and  beautiful  plane  of  life. 
She  thought  of  the  aimless  woric 
of  her  youth  with  a  tender,  loving 
pity  which  made  her  doubly  helpful 
to  young  teachers. 

As  widely  different  as  the  hearts 
and  minds  she  came  in  contact  with 
were  the  seeds  sowed.  "There  is 
guidance  for  each  of  us,  and  by 
lowly  listening  we  shall  hear  the 
right  word." 

Being  an  admirer  of  the  great 
and  noble  women  of  the  world,  she 
frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
her  associates  Queen  Louisa,  the 
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one  whose  portrait  German  moth- 
ers love  to  hang  in  their  daughters' 
rooms  with  the  fond  hope  that  they 
may  become  like  her  —  noble  and 
pure  in  mind,  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful   in  person.     George  Eliot  and 
her  characters  were  often  topics  of 
conversation.       Maggie     Tulliver, 
Roxnola,  and  Dorothea  won  ardent 
new  admirers  through  these  talks. 
3_-ater  when  the  members  of  that 
little  circle  of  teachers  visited  the 
World's  Fair,  and  saw  their  dream 
of  Dorothea  idealized  in  marble,  by 
some  gifted  English  woman,  they 
rejoiced  that  an  early  acquaintance 
had  made  her  "a  pearl  in  the  mem- 
ory."    The  stately  Romola  in  the 
art  gallery  was  also  recognized  as 
an  old  acquaintance. 

All  were  introduced  to  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  those  who  wished  followed 
her  on  her  philanthropic  journeys. 
Again,  under  such  genial  leader- 
ship some  were  pleased  in  imagin- 
ation to  visit  the  poet  of  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  and  to  sit  with  Whittier 
in  her  charming  parlor,  or  to  stand 
in  her  garden  among  the  holly- 
hocks and  larkspurs  listening  to  the 
mournful  cry  of  the  sandpiper. 

In  the  bracing  atmosphere  which 
this  principal  created  each  teacher 
^  gave  to  the  other  of  her  best. 

"Have  good  will 

To  all  that  lives  letting  unkindness 

die, 
And  greed  and  wrath,  so  that 

Your  lives  be  made 
Like  soft  airs  passing  by." 


The  teacher  who  treated  her 
girls  like  princesses,  told  of  the 
flight  of  two  song  birds  from  a  lit- 
tle farm  house  in  Ohio,  to  a  large- 
)eastern  city,  and  their  subsequent 
struggles  to  found  a  home.  Ani 
enthusiasm  for  the  singers  and 
their  songs  was  aroused  in  the 
other  teachers,  whose  hearts  over- 
flowed and  made  richer  the  lives 
of  the  pupils.  For,  "We  tingfe  all 
nature  with  the  color  of  our 
thoughts." 

Another  teacher  who  had  spent 
several  years  in  Hawaii  related  her 
strange  experiences  on  the  islands. 
Sometimes  she  showed  her  beauti- 
ful collection  of  curios  and  again  she 
served  tamarinds  from  a  quaint  jar. 

In  a  chaiming  little  book  from 
the  French  called  "Gold  Dust"  we 
read  —  "Who  is  there  that  has  not 
experienced  at  some  time  in  his  life 
those  teachings  so  soft  and  gentle^, 
yet  so  forcible,  which  make  the 
heart  thrill,  and  reveal  to  it  sud- 
denly a  world  of  peace,  joy,  and  de- 
votion?" Often  this  principal 
would  send  to  the  rooms  of  her 
teachers,  papers  bearing  in  her 
dainty  writing  some  treasured 
thoughts  from  her  varied  reading,, 
with  the  hope  that  each  good  word 
might  for  a  moment  penetrate  deep 
into  some  heart  and  convey  a  tran- 
sient blessing. 

"Study  yourselves;  and  most  of  all 

note  well 
Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to* 

excel." 
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"Softly  in  yonder  fountain  falls 
the  crystal  water,  dripping  from  its 
marble  vase  with  never  ceasing 
sound.  On  every  side  comes  up 
the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flow- 
ers, the  murmur  of  innumerable 
leaves;  and  overhead  is  a  sky 
where  not  a  vapor  floats,  —  as  soft 
and  blue  and  radiant  as  the  eye  of 
childhood." 

"When  we  know  how  to  appre- 
•ciate  a  merit  we  have  the  germ  of 
it  within  ourselves." 

"Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that 

lies 
In  other  men  —  sleeping  but  never 

dead 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine 

own." 

During  the  school  year  the 
teachers  read  educational  papers 
and  tried  new  methods  in  teaching. 
Sometimes  they  were  methods 
ivhich  the  principal  had  studied  in 
the  long  summer  days  at  lake  or 
seashore.  Her  wise  suggestions 
deepened  the  professional  knowl- 
edge of  her  teachers,  as  the  needles 
which  the  pine  tree  sheds,  deepen 
the  carpet  beneath  them. 

Once,  after  this  thoughtful  wo- 
man had  been  abroad,  she  planned 
for  a  different  kind  of  study.  She 
made  an  itinerary  of  the  principal 
places  of  Europe,  and  each  teacher 
selected  the  place  of  which  she 
wished  to  make  a  special  study. 
Meetings  were  held  at  intervals  of 
a  week,  each  teacher  in  turn  hav- 
ing charge  of  a  meeting.  Pictures 
and  casts  were  examined  and  alto- 


gether a  very  interesting  and   prof-j 
itable  time  was  spent.       The   one  | 
who  selected  Venice  was  deligr^^*^ 
in  her  description  of  the  "Bride  of 
the  Sea."    The  various  claims    on 
the   attention   of   cathedral,     cam- 
panile, canals,  palaces,  Titians,   and 
Tintorettos  were  all  so  clearly  and 
beautifully  .  set     forth     that        the 
speaker  was  asked,  upon  giving"  Iier 
talk  a  second  time  before  a  larg-er 
audience,  how  long  it  was  since  she 
had  been  abroad.  .    Another  y^\\o 
took  the  work  has  since  used  this 
plan  for  studying  Europe  with  pu- 
pils,   to    their    great    delight    and 
profit. 

The  spring  usually  found  this  un- 
tiring helper  in  her  first  leisure  set- 
ting her  palette  with  blue  and  yel- 
low and  the  delicate  greens  which 
flowed  from  her  brush  became  tree, 
field,  and  distance  upon  the  can- 
vas.     All    drew    near    —    some 
thought  to  try.     By  degrees  much 
latent  power  was  developed.    Les- 
sons were  illustrated  for  the  pupils. 
In  the  far  west  a  beautiful  home 
testifies  to  the  developed  talent  of 
its  mistress.    Another  who  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
art,  afterwards  became  a  principal 
herself;    but  being  cut  off  in  the 
very  morning  of  her  work,  left  her 
choicest  possessions  —  her  pictures 
—  to  her  own  teachers. 

In  the  long  active  career  of  this 
friend  of  teachers  there  came  to  her 
for  a  time  a  lover  of  nature.  One 
who  delighted  in  drawing  leaf 
forms,    woody    twigs,    and    seedy 
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raises,    giving    even    each    little 
':t^l&s   its  characteristic.     Hunt  in 
is  Talks  on  Art  says,  "Somebody 
nay    come  to   Boston  today  and 
laiiit  fine  things;   and  there  must 
►e  somebody  to  recognize  that  they 
xe  fine,  come  forward  and  encour- 
ig-e;    and  not  get  in  the  way  and 
>T\Mb!"    Hundreds  are  now  feeling 
the  gfenius  of  this  lover  of  Nature 
\xi  her  noble  efforts  to  train  the  eye 
and  hand  to  work  together.    The 
background  of  her  plan  of  work 
being"    to-  respect    every    attempt 
which  the  hand  makes  to  render 
what  the  eye  sees;  and  to  discour- 
age the  putting  down  of  things  not 
seen   as  it  lessens  the  developing 
power  of  drawing.    "When  every- 
body is  original,  then  life  will  be 
worth  living.     A  few  persons  half 
dare  to  express  themselves,  and, 
how  interesting  they  are;" 

Together  principal  and  teachers 
learned  about  the  different  kinds  of 
pottery.  They  began  their  study 
with  the  simple  history  of  the  tea 
cup    in    "Aunt    Martha's    Comer 


Cupboard",  and  the  story  of  Palis- 
sy's  efforts  to  find  "Some  new 
enamel  hard  and  bright,"  and  went 
thence  to  the  wares,  Wedgwood^ 
Dresden,  Delft,  Majolica,  Satsuma. 
and  many  others,  ending  with 
Longfellow's  Keramos. 

"Turn,     turn,     my    wheel!     This 

earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can 

mar; 
And  shall  it  to  the  Potter  say. 
What  makest  thou?    Thou  hast  no 

hand? 
As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Creator  planned. 
Who  wiser  is  than  they." 

Inexpensive  vases  pleasing  in 
form  and  color  were  often  seen  in 
the  school-rooms  —  vases  dainty 
as  those  which  Celia  Thaxter  filled 
with  the  flowers  from  her  island 
garden. 

Thus  did  this  principal's  work  in- 
termingle with  the  lives  of  her 
teachers. 

"As    bits    of   colored    thread    are 

caught 
And  woven  into  nests  of  birds." 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY  OLIVER  B.  BEHYMER. 


The  Study  of  Literature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  technical  history 
or  scientific  treatises,  is  too  far  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  rural 
schools.     The   present   course    of 


study  provides  our  lower  grade- 
pupils  with  no  adequate  instruction 
in  Literature  until  they  reach  the 
High  School  or  Normal.  The 
beautiful  lives  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  are  as  sealed,  books,,  while: 
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numbers,  and  the  nidiraents  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  are  drilled  into  them 
-by  teachers  themselves  too  often  in- 
competent in  the  use  of  good  Eng- 
lish. 

It  is  in  childhood,  and  then  only, 
that  we  hope  to  inspire  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beauties  in  Nature,  and 
a  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
Literature  and  Art  What  else  will 
:so  essentially  expand  the  avenues 
-of  the  heart  in  youth,  and  keep  ever 
fresh  and  beautiful  the  memory  of 
childhood  in  old  age?  And  yei 
through  the  limitations  of  our  com- 
.mon  school  curriculum  this  all-im- 
j)ortant  subject  holds  but  a  second- 
ary and  inferior  place. 

Poetry  and  childhood  are  synony- 
mous. All  children  are  poets,  just 
-as  all  true  poets  are  children  — 
children  when  peculiarly  inspired. 
How  easily  the  tender  instinct  is 
•crushed  by  an  over  practical 
teacher;  or  by  the  dry,  mawkish 
.system  of  formal  studies  he  is  forced 
to  administer. 

As  the  time  to  impress  most  easily 
:is  youth,  why  not*  utilize  it  by  im- 
planting a  love  for  Literature  that 
-will  only  increase  with  years — never 
passing  entirely  away. 

The  growing  interest  in  Nature 
Study,  the  new  methods  of  Lan- 
guage treatment,  and  the  universal 
popularity  o!  child  study,  mark  a 
certain  gradual  -estrangement  from 
the  formal  studies.  Literature 
alone  waits  for  Tecognition. 

By  encroaching  on  their  own  time 
some    teachers    arrange    to    read 


snatches  of  the  classics  to  their  pu- ' 
pils  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  occa- 
sionally to  celebrate  some  author's 
birthday;  but  other  than  this  the 
priceless  gems  of  English  and 
American  Literature  lie  buried  un- 
der a  load  of  more  practical  (?) 
studies. 

It  is  folly  to  argue  age  an  obstacle 
to     the     teaching    of    Literature- 
There  is  no  more  delightful  period 
to  introduce  the  study  of  authors 
and  their  works,  than  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.    The  pupils  will 
soon  come  to  love  Whittier  for  his 
rugged  Quaker  faith,  and  Longfel- 
low for  the  stately  tenderness  of  his 
spotless    life.     Holmes,    with    his 
quaint   humor  and   gentle  pathos, 
easily  appeals  to  children  and  will 
strike  a  kindred  chord  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  so  on  with  the  galaxy 
of  poets  and  writers  who  have  laid 
the    foundations    of    our    National 
Literature.    As  youth  is  so  suscept- 
ible to  poetry,  let  us  familiarize  our 
pupils  with  the  early  American  po- 
ets, thus  combining  a  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism and  a  love  for  poetry  that 
will  make  them  better  citizens  and 
better   men  and  women.     Let  us 
bring  the  class  into  close  touch  with 
the  home  life  and  character  of  the 
writers  we  are  trying  to  teach  them. 

Select  a  characteristic  poem  or 
prose  work  and  read  it  carefully  to 
the  class,  explaining  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  until  it  is  understood  by 
all.  Then  have  each  pupil  tell  the 
story  in  an  informal  way,  or  explain 
certain   passages   in   his   own   Ian- 
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g-uage,  and  better  still  have  the.  pu- 
pils write  out  the  work  at  their  seats 
afterwards.     Also  have  them  com- 
mit to  memory  the  most  beautiful 
parts.    Although  they  may  not  un- 
derstand them  now  they  will  uncon- 
sciously exert  an  influence  over  the 
growing  intelligence,  and  will  come 
back  with  double  force  when  they 
can  be  appreciated.    This  work  can 
be  varied  so  that  it  need  not  grow 
monotonous.     To  avoid  confusion 
the   teacher  should  draw  from  his 
knowledge   of  Biography,   in   lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  his  pupils,  when  an  author  is  un- 
der discussion.     This  exercise  will 
be  found  wonderfully  stimulating  to 
the  imagination.    As  a  row  of  bright 
enthusiastic  faces  greet   him  from 
the  **  Literature  Qass"  the  teacher 
will  feel  amply  repaid  for  making 
the  experiment. 

There  are  few  things  more  grat- 
ifying to  a  teacher,  who  has  a  pro- 
found love  for  Literature,  than  to 
hear  pupils  as  low  as  the  second 
grade  speak  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier  as  near  and  dear  friends. 


who  had  given  them^  beautiful 
thoughts  and  taught  them  many 
useful  lessons.  And  does  this  argue 
a  warrant  for  withholding  Literature 
till  a  more  advanced  age?  Should 
we  reserve  this  essentially  heart 
stimulant  until  the  heart,  if  not 
bound  in  "shallows  and  in  misery," 
has  at  least  lost  much  of  the  soft 
and  tender  spirit  of  childhood? 

How  can  a  teacher  more  success- 
fully compete  with  evil  environment 
of  the  home,  —  and  this  presents 
itself,  —  than  by  inspiring  in  the 
pupils  under  him  such  appreciation 
for  this  subject  as  will  anticipate 
the  choice  of  wholesome  reading  in 
after  years,  making  impossible  a 
taste  for  inferior  Literature. 

No  subject  admits  of  greater  cor- 
relation. In  this  way,  if  in  no  other, 
bright,  enterprising  teachers  may 
use  to  advantage  a  subject  that  cre- 
ates a  real  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
invests  the  teacher  and  school- 
room with  almost  sacred  memory. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  school-room. 


O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 


LITERATURE.— No.  la. 

BY  J.  J.  BURNS. 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  con- 
tinue, the  fates  permitting,  to  write 
about  literature  —  usually  that  com- 
prising otir  reading  courses  —  and 


sometimes  to  quote  from  over  the 
border,  with  or  without  comment, 
something  that  has  drawn  my  at- 
tention. 

As  I  said  in  my  September  letter 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Board  did 
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well  when  it  selected  the  literature 
for  this  year. 

The  title,  Selections  from  Burns's 
Poems,  is  somewhat  indefinite.  I 
am  not  instructed  to  define  it,  but 
will  risk  the  statement  that  here, 
very  strongly,  the  old  motto  ap- 
plies —  Nothing  so  fruitful  as  a  little 
well  done.  The  young  reader  —  we 
are  all  young  —  will  need  notes  and 
a  vocabulary.  Let  him  not  shy 
away  from  the  Scotch.  Another 
might  have  written  the  English 
poems,  but  the  native  Scotch  songs 
and  stories!  — 

His  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power. 

Whatever  is  omitted,  the  handful 
of  poems  chosen  should  include  a 
score  of  the  finest  songs,  a  half 
dozen  of  the  epistles,  the  Daisie,  the 
Mousie,  the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  The  Two  Dogs,  and  Tam 
O'Shanter. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  have  from 
another  hand  a  sort  of  study-analy- 
sis of  Carlyle's  Essay,  with  ques- 
tions for  self-examination;  also  an 
article  upon  the  reasons  why  a  plain 
man  should  study  Shakespeare. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
let  us  walk  abroad. 

WAITING. 

Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor 
sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays; 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 


I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 
And  what  is  mine  shall  knovir  my 
face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking 
me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray,. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years  ; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has 
sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The   waters   know  their  own  and 
draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yon- 
der heights, 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky,. 

Th'e  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor 
high. 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me- 
—  John  Burroughs, 

This  poem  was  published  a  good 
many  years  ago.  Whether  its  se- 
rene philosophy  is  still  that  of  its- 
author  is  an  interesting  question- 
It  is  possible  that  it  never  met  the 
eye  of  a  majority  of  our  readers  who 
read  and  love  Mr.  Burroughs's  de- 
lightful prose.  And  how  much  peo- 
ple are  missing  who  do  not  read 
Burroughs!  What  he  talks  about 
is  the  topic  of  the  occasion. 

THE   FALLING   LEAVES. 

Lightly  He  blows,  and  at  His  breath 

they  fall, 
The   perishing  kindreds   of   the 

leaves;   they  drift, 
Spent  flames  of  scarlet,  gold  aerial^ 
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Across  the  hollow  year,  noiseless 
and  swift. 
Lightly  He  blows,  and  countless  as 
the  falling 
Of  snow  by  night  upon  a  solemn 
sea. 
The  ages  circle  down  beyonfl"  recall- 
ing, 
To  strew  the  hollows  of  Eternity. 
He  sees  them  drifting  through  the 

spaces  dim, 
And  leaves  and  ages  are  as  one  to 
Him. 
—  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 

Here  is  a  poem  just  in  print;  —  a 
picture  of  this  autumnal  season,  a 
second  picture  of  the  winter  soon 
to  be,  a  flash  of  fancy  over  some- 
thing that  knows  no  season,  a  com- 
parison, then  a  bit  of  theology,  if 
that's  the  proper  term.  At  any  rate 
it  seems  to  have  a  Scriptural  foun- 
dation: a  thousand  years  in  thy 
sight  are  but  as  yesterday. 

"Spent  flames,"  etc.  is  the  poetic 
of  faded  red;    "gold   aerial"  is,  I 
suppose,  the  yellow  leaves  quiver- 
ing down  through  the  air,  and  the 
poet  wanted  a  rime;  "hollow  year" 
—  is   the   meaning   clear   to   some 
reader  with  a  keener  eye  than  mine? 
Is  it  the   "hollows  of  the  grove," 
wherein  Bryant  says  "the  autumnal 
leaves  lie  dead"?    It  would  seem  so 
from   the   way  the   comparison    is 
symmetrically     carried     out  —  the 
ages  strew  the   "hollows  of  Eter- 
nity." 

Poets  can,  I  doubt  not,  cause 
material  leaves  to  drift  into  meta- 
phorical hollows.  The  author  of  a 
book  in  our  pupils'  course  makes 


Irving  wander  through  the  scenery 
of  his  state.  The  same  writer  has 
Bryant's  waterfowl  wing  its  flight 
past  him.  This  familiar  bird  was 
"dimly  painted  in  the  distant  sky." 
Possibly  the  year,  the  earth,  is  hol- 
low because,  Bryant  being  again 
the  observer,  "trees  are  bare  and 
birds  have  flown." 

THE   CLOSING   SCENE. 

Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless 
trees 
The    russet    year     inhaled     the 
dreamy  air; 
Like   some   tanned  reaper,   in   his 
hour  of  ease, 
When    all    the    fields    are    lying 
brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns  looking  from  their 
hazy  hills, 
0*er  the  dun  waters  widening  in 
the  vales. 
Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the 
mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate 
flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all 
sounds  subdued, 
The  hills  seemed  further  and  the 
stream  sang  low. 
As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman 
hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muf- 
fled blow. 
*     *     * 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped 
the  quail; 
And  croaked  the  crow  through 
all  the  dreary  gloom; 
Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in 
the  vale. 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage 
loom. 

—  T.  B.  Read. 
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One  of  the  big  English  quarter- 
lies said,  many  years  ago,  that  the 
poem  from  which  the  above  fall 
pictures  are  taken  is  the  best  Amer- 
ican pastoral.  The  whole  piece  is 
worth  study,  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
hang  these  bits  of  landscape  upon 
the  blackboard,  see  its  sights  and 
hear  its  sounds,  and  thus  glorify  one 
of  the  naked  walls  that  so  often  stare 
at  each  other. 

I  suppose  I  might  have  written 
"see  its  sights  and  its  sounds";  for 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  psychologist  as 
well  as  a  novelist,  and  he  wrote  in 
the  June  Century ^  p.  194:  "Fran- 
cois's eyes,  now  used  to  the  partial 
obscurity  of  the  night,  took  quick 
note  of  the  white  gleam  of  vases,  of 
a  fountain's  monotonous  murmur, 
of  statues,  dim  gray  blurs  seen 
against  the  dark  wood-spaces  be- 
yond.'' 

EVOLUTION  OF  INTEREST  IN  BIRDS. 

BY  JAMES  NEWTON  BASKETT. 

Mexico,  Mo.,  May  23,  '98. 

J.  J.  Bums, 

Secretary  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  publication  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Ohio  Ed- 
ucational Monthly  of  my  scat- 
tering paper  —  "The  Teacher  and 
the  Birds"  —  taken  from  the  Mis- 
souri School  Journal,  and  your 
kind  words  of  comment  on  that 
and  my  little  book,  have  suggested 
to  me  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  Scenes  of  Orni- 
thology and  its  propagation 
among  our  people  as  an  esthetic 


and  economic  principle  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  facts  are  taken 
largely  from  Dr.  Coues's  "Key." 

Of  course  there  were  floating 
chaotic  notices  of  our  New  World 
found  by  the  various  travelers  and 
pseudo  historians  in  our  colonial 
days  —  conspicuous  among  which 
stand  out  Catesby's  "Natural  his- 
tory of  Carolina,  Florida,  etc," 
(1731),  Edwards'  "Natural  History 
of  Uncommon  Birds"  (1741), 
"Kalm's  Travels"  (1753),  Brisson's 
"Ornitholgia"  (1760),  Fosters 
"Catalogue"  (1771). 

After  the  formation  of  the  Union 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
besides  founding  a  party  and  be- 
coming a  president,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson published  "Notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia"  (1782  Paris,  1787 
in  America)  which  gave  a  scientific 
list  of  seventy-seven  species  of 
birds  common  to  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. 

But  the  conspicuous  works  that 
mark  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  were  the  issue  of  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Pennant's  Arctic 
Zoology,  and  in  the  same  year 
(1785)  of  Latham's  "General  Syn- 
opsis of  Birds." 

While  these  men  had  made  the 
Ornithology  of  this  fading  century 
secure  in  the  realm  of  science, 
small  impression  had  as  yet  been 
made  u  ,on  the  people. 

While  Bartram  had  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
published  his  "Travels  through 
North    and    South    Carolina"    in 
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1791,  yet  he  projected  his  life  well 
into  the  nineteenth  (to  1823).  He 
was  not  only  an  ornithologist  but 
a  helper  and  teacher  —  almost  a 
maker  of  an  ornithologist,  and  by 
encouragement  in  time  of  need, 
threw  full  armed  into  the  new  era 
Alexander  Wilson,  —  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  or- 
nithological genius  our  country  has 
known.  Although  his  work  was 
brief,  and  his  "American  Or- 
nithology" scant,  yet  there  was 
hurled  hereby  into  the  people  an 
interest  in  birds,  which  stimulated 
bird-study,  and  stirred  many  sci- 
entific observers. 

On  the  heels  of  its  publication 
Lewis  and  Clark  made  their  mem- 
orable exploration  trip  to  the  great 
west  bringing  back  new  birds  to 
provoke  a  new  interest  in  a  new 
region.  From  across  the  water,  a 
prince,  Chas.  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
came  to  complete  Wilson's  work, 
cut  short  no  doubt  by  the  hand  of 
the  murderer.  Swainson  in  his 
"Fauna  Boredi-Afnericana''  and 
Nuttall  in  ins  /^Manual  of  Or- 
nithology of  the  United  States  and 
Canada"  are  illustrious  compan- 
ions of  the  great  pioneer. 

Meanwhile  a  boy  was  growing 
up  —  a  devotee  to  his  pencil  and 
his  gun  —  that  should  dim  the 
lustre  of  all  these,  and  from  1827 
to  1839,  there  came  from  the  press 
a  more  remarkable  series  of  bird 
portraits  than  the  world  had  yet 
seen. 

The  impetus  to  ornithological  in- 


terest given  by  the  completion  of 
this  great  task  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated  and  remains  to  thi^ 
day.  Following  it  was  the  "Or- 
nithological Biography",  in  which 
Audubon  —  feeling  his  deficiencies 
.in  the  pure  science  of  the  subject, 
associated  with  himself  that  bril- 
liant Scotch  Naturalist,  William 
Macgillivray. 

At  the  recent  congress  Dr. 
Coues  read  a  letter  from  c^wainson, 
refusing  to  assist  Audubon  in  this 
work,  for  fear  the  association  might 
impair  his  (Swainson's)  reputation 
and  his  prospects  for  fame.  How 
many  of  your  readers  have  ever 
heard  much  of  William  Swainson? 
He  has  a  buzzard,  a  finch,  and  a 
warbler  named  after  him. 

There  was  brought  also  before 
the  congress  the  old  warped  and 
worn  portfolio  in  which  Audubon 
had  carried  over  England  and  the 
Continent,  those  magnificent  draw- 
ings, as  he  tramped  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  them  —  and  now?  What 
would  you  pay  for  those  or  even  a 
good  print  of  thenx? 

From  this  on,  the  ornithologists 
cluster  too  rapidly  for  our  record. 
Conspicuous,  however,  follow  the 
names  of  such  as  Cassin,  Lawrence 
and  Brewer.  But  the  next  epoch- 
making  man  was  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
who,  becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  found  at  his 
command  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial which  his  masterly  hand  and 
head  put  into  splendid  shape.  Here 
were  the  specimens  from  the  Mex- 
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lean  Boundary  Reports  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Reports  and  other 
sources;  and  in  this  ninth  Pacific 
Railroad  Report  there  was  set 
forth  in  the  year  1859  the  first  great 
systematic  arrangement  of  our 
birds.  In  1874,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Brewer  (since  dead)  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  (now  curator  of 
birds  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion), he  published  a  large  work  of 
three  volumes  on  "The  Birds  of 
North  America";  and  popular  or- 
nithology —  except  for  the  ex- 
pense —  had  come  unto  its  own. 

In  the  meantime  there  was 
growing  up  another  young  or- 
nithologist, who,  in  the  humble  es- 
timation of  the  writer,  has  founded 
the  last  ornithological  epoch  of  the 
century  by  the  publication  of  his 
"Key  to  North  American  Birds." 
At  first  (1872)  this  was  a  crude  but 
worthy  attempt  to  enable  any  one 
to  identify  a  specimen  in  harid,  but 
in  successive  editions  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  brilliant  success. 

From  1875  popular  bird  study 
has  had  placed  in  its  hands  —  real- 
ly a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  American  \vorld 
opened  its  eyes  and  looked  out  of 
Its  windows  with  a  new  interest  in- 
to a  new  realm  of  delight. 

From  1872  to  1884  I  should  call 
the  Couesian  Epoch  because  the 
perfection  of  this  key  by  Dr.  El- 
liott Coues  placed  American  or- 
nithology upon  a  new  footing  — 
grounded  in  the  interests  of  the 
masses,  and  brought  to  it,  besides, 


many  elements  of  its  best  scientific 
development. 

Later,  along  with  a  high  literary 
art,    other    similar    and    excellent 
works  have  followed,  establishing' 
the  American   ornithologist  union 
era.     Mr.   Robert  Ridgway,  Ufxi^n 
whom  the  mantle  of  Prof.   Baird 
has  largely  fallen  has  published  Vkxs- 
"Manual",  raking  the  field  of  NortH 
American  Birds  extending  well  in- 
to Mexico,  and  in  a  more  popular 
way  Mr.  Frank  Chapman  has  pro- 
duced a  pocket  manual  of  our  east- 
ern birds  so  that  he  who  wishes 
may  read  the  birds  as  he  nms. 

Over  the  broad  land  a  host  of 
other  writers,  led  by  Burroughs, 
Torrey,  Mrs.  Miller,  etc.,  are  edu- 
cating the  people  to  the  delights  of 
bird  study  and  bird  preservation  till 
the  interest  is  such  now  that  it  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  congress 
that  50,000  volumes  of  these  popu- 
lar works  were  sold,  within  the  last 
year,  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  This  little 
sketch  is  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  like  to  know  something 
of  the  evolution  of  the  impending 
interest  in  birds  —  which  must  cul- 
minate in  their  better  protection  in 
every  way — but  chiefly  by  g^ound- 
ine  a  love  for  them  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  —  especiallv  the  pu- 
pils of  the  schools.  The  next 
epoch  in  ornithology,  beginning 
with  the  new  century,  will  be  the 
science  taught  in  our  curriculum 
and  made  a  factor  of  our  economics 
and  our  ethics. 
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liELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


RR06RAM   FOR  LA  FAYETTE  CELE- 
BRATION. 

Prepared  by  Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

In  regard  to  the  following  pro- 
gram there  are  a  few  explanations 
to    be  made.     At  the  date  of  the 
preparation    of   the    program,    the 
proclamations  of  the  President  and 
Governor  have  been  promised  but 
not   issued.     Teachers  will  be  able 
to/ secure  them  from  the  newspa- 
pers  after  their  publication.     The 
article  on   La   Fayette   might   not 
have   been    arranged    and    printed 
as    it   is,   had   the    Monthly   not 
known  that  many  of  its  most  faith- 
ful subscribers  have  not  access  to 
an  Encyclopedia,  and  consequently 
need  more  than  a  suggestion  as  to 
where  to  find  material.    It  would  be 
well   to  share   the  reading  of  the 
article  between  two  pupils. 

For  the  essay  on  "The  Battle  of 

Yorkto>vn"  the  pupil  may  consult 

any  histories  to  which  he  has  access. 

It  was  thought  well  considering 

that   our   Nation   had  just  passed 

through  a  great  crisis  and  had  again 

before  it  the  blessings  of  peace  to 

give  a  little  notice  to  that  fact.     It 

is    advised,     therefore,     that     the 

teacher     select     from     ''Important 

Dates  and  Epigrams  of  the  Recent 

War"  inithe  September  number  of 

the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 

some  items  to  be  given  by  different 

pupils.     It  is  always  good  in  any 


school  exercises  to  have  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  take  part. 

The  song  "Hurrah  for  the 
Schools  of  Ohio"  may  also  be  found 
in  the  September  number  of  the 
Monthly;  but  if  any  number  of 
copies  are  desired,  send  order  to  the 
John   Qiurch    Co.,   Cincinnati,    O. 

The  remainder  of  the  program 
needs  no  explanation.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  ungraded  schools  or  for 
grammar  grades  of  town  and  city 
schools,  altho  parts  of  it  may  be 
used  in  primary  grades.  However, 
on  such  occasions  there  is  so  little 
that  is  valuable  that  is  very  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  little  children 
that  it  is  much  better  to  assemble 
all  pupils  of  the  building  together 
where  possible  and  have  general 
exercises. 

Program  for  October  19,  1898. 

Song  —  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.    School. 

Reading  of  Proclamation  of  the 
President  of  United  States. 

Reading  of  Proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Reading  —  La  Fayette. 

Concert  Recitation  —  The  Fa- 
therland.    School. 

Essay  — The  Battle  of  York- 
town. 

Important  Dates  and  Epig^rams 
of  the  Recent  War.  (Recited  by 
different  boys.) 

Recitation — The  Peace  Autumn. 

Song  —  Hurrah  for  the  Schools 
of  Ohio.     School. 
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Declamation  —  La  Fayette. 

Noted  Sayings. 

Declamation  —  Liberty  Enlight- 
ening the  World. 

Recitation  —  Vive  La  France. 

Collection  of  Contributions  to- 
ward Monument. 

Hymn  —  America. 


LA  FAYETl^E. 

[  Adapted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
To  be  read  by  one  of  the  older  pupils.] 

Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gil- 
bert Motier,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
was  born  at  Auvergne,  France,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1757. 

La  Fayette  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  a  captain  of  dragoons  when 
the  English  colonies  in  America 
proclaimed  their  independence.  "At 
the  first  news  of  this  quarrel,"  he 
afterwards  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
"my  heart  was  enrolled  in  it."  The 
Count  de  Broglie,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, discouraged  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  liberty.  "I  have  seen  your 
uncle  die  in  the  wars  of  Italy.;  I 
witnessed  your  father's  death  at  the 
battle  of  Minden ;  and  I  will  not  be 
accessory  to  the  ruin  of  the  only 
remaining  branch  of  the  family." 
Finding  his  purpose  unchangeable, 
however,  the  count  presented  the 
young  enthusiast  to  the  Baron  de 
Kalb,  who  was  also  seeking  service 
in  America,  and  through  Deane,  an 
American  agent  in  Paris,  an  ar- 
rangement was  concluded,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1776,  by  which  La  Fayette 
was  to  enter  the  American  service 
as  major-general.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  news  arrived  of  a  series 
of  disasters  to  the  American  arms, 


including   the  evacuation   of     New 
York.     La  Fayette's  friends  ag^ain 
advised  him  to  abandon  his  purpose. 
So  far  from  being  discouraged    by 
these   difficulties   La   Fayette    pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  a  ship  on     His 
own  account,  and  to  invite  sucH   of 
his' friends  as  were  willing  to  share 
his  fortunes.    Although  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British  to  seize  his 
ship  and  he  himself  was  arrested. 
La  Fayette  escaped  and  set  sail  for 
America.    He  effected  a  safe  land- 
ing near  Georgetown  in  South  Car- 
olina and  hastened  to  Philadelphia. 
When  this  lad  of  nineteen,  with 
the  command  of   only  what   little 
English  he  had  been  able  to  pick 
up  on  his  voyage,  presented  himself 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Revolution, 
then  sitting   in   Philadelphia,   with 
Deane's  authority  to  demand  a  com- 
mission of  the  highest  rank  after 
the  commander-in-chief,   it  is   not 
surprising  that  his  reception  seemed 
to  him  a  little  chilly.     La  Fayette 
appreciated  the  situation  as  soon  as 
it  was  explained  to  him,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  a  note  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Congress,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  in  the  American  army  upon 
two   conditions,  —  that    he   should 
receive  no  pay,  and  that  he  should 
act  as  a  volunteer.     These  terms 
were  so  different  from  those  made 
by  other  foreigners,  they  had  been 
attended  with  such  substantial  sac- 
rifices, and  they  promised  such  sub- 
stantial   indirect    advantages,    that 
Congress  had  no  hesitation  in  pass- 
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ing-  a  resolution,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  July,  1777,  "that  his  services  be 
accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration 
of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family,  and 
connections,  he  have  the  rank  and 
commission  of  major-general  of  the 
United  States."  Next  day  La  Fa- 
yette met  Washington,  who  invited 
him  to  make  the  quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief  his  own,  and 
to  consider  himself  at  all  times  as 
one  of  Jiis  family.  This  invitation, 
as  useful  as  it  was  flattering  to  the 
young  officer,  was  joyfully  accepted, 
and  thus  commenced  a  friendship 
which  only  death  terminated. 

The  fall  of  Philadelphia  was  one 
of  the  immediate  results  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine  on  the  eleventh 
of  September.     This  was  the  first 
battle  in  which  La  Fayette  was  en- 
gaged, and  in  an  attempt  to  rally 
his  troops  in  their  retreat  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  mus- 
ket ball  in  his  leg.     We  say  good 
fortune,  for  it  doubtless  secured  him 
what  of  all  things  in  the  world  he 
most  desired,   the  command  of  a 
division.     Barely  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  found  himself  invested  with 
a  most  honorable  rank,  purchased 
by  his  blood  in  fighting  at  once  to 
secure  the  independence  of  a  strange 
people  and  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
his  own.    He  had  justified  the  boy- 
ish rashness  which  his  friends  de- 
plored and  his  sovereign  resented, 
and  had  already  acquired  a  place  in 
history. 

Of  La  Fayette's  military  career 
in  the  United  States  there  is  not 


much  to  be  said.  Though  the  com- 
mander of  a  division,  he  never  had 
the  command  of  many  troops,  and 
whatever  military  talents  he  pos- 
sessed were  not  of  the  kind  which 
appeared  to  conspicuous  advantage 
on  the  theatre  to  which  his  wealth 
and  family  influence  rather  than  his 
soldierly  gifts  had  called  him.  He 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
in  1778,  and  received  from  Con- 
gress a  formal  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  field,  and  of  his  prob- 
ably more  valuable  exertions  in 
healing  dissensions  between  the 
French  and  the  native  officers.  His 
retreat  from  Barren  Hill  was  also 
commended  as  masterly. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  of 
defensive  alliance,  signed  by  the  in- 
surgents and  France  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  1778,  was  promptly 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by 
England  against  the  latter,  and  La 
Fayette  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask 
leave  to  revisit  France  and  consult 
his  king  as  to  the  farther  direction 
of  his  services.  This  leave  was  read- 
ily granted;  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Washington  to  replace  the  major- 
general,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
find  another  equally  competent,  in- 
fluential, and  devoted  champion 
of  the  American  cause  near  the 
court  of  Louis  XVL  In  fact, 
he  went  on  a  mission  rather 
than  a  visit.  He  embarked  in  Jan- 
uary 1779,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
March  following  Franklin  wrote  to 
the  president  of  Congress:  "The 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who  dur- 
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ing  his  stay  in  France  has  been  ex- 
tremely zealous  on  all  occasions, 
returns  again  to  fight  for  it.  He 
is  infinitely  esteemed  and  beloved 
here,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  the  same  affection 
from  America." 

La  Fayette  was  absent  from 
America  about  six  months,  and  his 
return  was  the  occasion  of  a  com- 
olimentary  resolution  of  Congress. 
From  this  time  until  October,  1781, 
he  was  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Virginia,  in  which  Washington 
gave  him  the  credit  of  doing  all  that 
was  possible  with  the  forces  at  his 
disposal;  and  he  showed  his  zeal 
by  borrowing  money  from  the 
bankers  in  Baltimore  on  his  own 
account  to  provide  his  soldiers  with 
necessaries.  The  battle  of  York- 
town,  in  which  La  Fayette  bore  an 
honorable  if  not  distinguished  part, 
was  the  last  serious  trouble  of  the 
war,  and  terminated  his  military 
career  in  the  United  States.  He 
immediately  sought  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  France,  where  it 
was  supposed  he  might  be  useful  in 
the  negotiations  looking  to  a  gen- 
eral peace,  of  which  prospects  had 
begun  to  dawn. 

He  visited  the  United  States  in 
1784,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  as  well 
as  his  affections,  and  while  he  re- 
mained —  some  five  months  —  was 
the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  received 
every  mark  of  public  and  private 
consideration  which  his  hosts  sup- 
posed would  be  acceptable. 


Our  purpose  is  not  to  consider 
La  Fayette's  life  except  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States,  so-  '^ve  pass 
over  the  period  from  1784  to  1S24, 
at  which  date  he  again  returned  to 
America  to  be  overwhelmed  ^vith 
popular  applause  and  to  be  voted 
the  sum  of  $200,000  and  a  to\v*isliip 
of  land.    He  died  at  Paris,  MisLy  ^o, 

1834. 

Xo  citizen  of  a  foreign  country 
has   ever  had  so   many   and     such 
warm    admirers   in    America,      nor 
does  any  statesman  in  France    ap- 
pear to  have  ever  possessed  uninter-. 
ruptedly  for  so  many  years  so  larg-e 
a  measure  of  popular  influence  and 
respect.      He    was   brave   even     to 
rashness;    his  life  was  one  of  con- 
stant  personal   peril,    and    yet    he 
never  shrank  from  any  danger  or 
responsibility   if   he   saw   the   way 
open  to  spare  life  or  suffering,  to 
protect  the  defenceless,  to  sustain 
the  law  and  preserve  order. 


THE    FATHBRLAND. 

BY  JAMS8  RUSSELL  LOWBLL. 

Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 
Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 
Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In     such     scant     borders     to     be 

spanned? 
O  yes!   his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free  I 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom 'is. 
Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than 

this? 
O  yes!   his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free! 
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Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's    myrtle-wreath    or    sorrow's 

gyves, 
A?Vhere'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair. 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace 

grand, 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 

Where'er  one  man  may  help  an- 
other, — 

Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright, 
brother,  — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine! 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace 
grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 


SKLECTKD   STANZAS   FROM   THE 
PEACE    AUTUMN. 

BY  JOHN  OREBNLBAP  WHITTIER. 

Thank   God  for  rest,  where  none 

molest, 

And  none  can'  make  afraid,  — 

For  Peace  that  sits  as  Plenty's  guest 

Beneath  the  homestead  shade! 

«     «     « 

Alike  henceforth  our  hills  of  snow. 
And  vales  where  cotton  flowers; 

All  streams  that  flow,  all  winds  that 
blow 
Are  Freedom's  motive-powers. 

Henceforth  to  Labor's  Chivalry 
Be  knightly  honors  paid; 

For  nobler  than  the  sword's  shall  be 
The  sickle's  accolade. 

Build  up  an  altar  to  the  Lord, 
0  grateful  heart  of  ours! 

And  shape  it  of  the  greenest  sward 
That  ever  drank  the  showers. 

Lay  all  the  bloom  of  gardens  there. 
And  there  the  orchard  fruits; 

Bring  golden  grain  from  sun  and 
air, 
From  earth  her  goodly  roots. 


There  let  our  banners  droop  and 
flow. 
The  stars  uprise  and  fall; 
Our  roll  of  martyrs,  sad  and  slow, 
Let  sighing  breezes  call. 
«     «     * 

Song  of  our  burden  and  relief. 
Of  peace  and  long  annoy : 

The  passion  of  our  mighty  grief 
Apd  our  exceeding  joy! 

A  song  of  praise  to  Him  who  filled 
The  harvests  sown  in  tears, 

And  gave  each  field  a  double  yield 
To  feed  our  battle-years! 

A  song  of  faith  that  trusts  the  end 
To  match  the  good  begun. 

Nor  doubts  the  power  of  Love  to 
blend 
The  hearts  of  men  as  one! 


LA  FAYETTE. 

]  Arranged  from  an  article  by  Bayard 
Tuckermftn.] 

The  claims  of  La  Fayette  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  posterity 
do  not  rest  upon  his  abilities  as  a 
soldier  or  a  statesman,  but  rather 
upon  his  character  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. It  is  in  the  force,  the  nobility, 
and  the  unselfishness  of  his  char- 
acter, in  the  elevation,  purity  and 
constancy  of  his  moral  nature,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  qualities 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
so  much.  It  was  not  in  the  carefully 
measured  value  of  his  services  to 
America  that  lay  his  claim  to  her 
gratitude;  it  was  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  in  the  example  set,  in 
the  generous  adoption  of  a  rightful, 
though  probably  unsuccessful 
cause. 
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It  was  the  constant  determina- 
tion, at  any  sacrifice,  to  remain 
faithful  to  principles  eternally 
right,  however  temporarily  dis- 
credited, that  made  him  the  rally- 
ing-point  of  the  friends  of  political 
liberty. 

Few  men  have  lived  more  for 
others  than  La  Fayette.  While  po- 
litical liberty  was  the  great  object 
of  his  philanthropic  devotion,  the 
cause  of  the  negroes,  of  persons 
persecuted  for  religious  opinions, 
of  the  victims  of  oppressive  laws, 
were  ceaselessly  in  his  mind.  But 
a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
exerted  himself  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks.  A  character  so 
unselfish  could  not  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  Christian  religion,  the 
precepts  of  which  his  life  illus- 
trated. 

La  Fayette's  manner  was  ex- 
tremely gracious,  the  result  of  a 
natural  kindliness  which  embraced 
all  mankind.  His  long  career  had 
.  furnished  a  fund  of  anecdotes 
which  enriched  his  conversation. 
His  charities  were  ceaseless  and 
often  involved  serious  self-sacrifice. 
The  honesty  of  his  public  career 
had  been  in  accord  with  the  deli- 
cate sense  of  honor  which  belonged 
to  his  nature.  The  grief  which  was 
felt  by  all  ranks  of  society  at  La 
Fayette's  death  was  a  personal  one. 
His  familiar  figure  and  revered 
character  had  become  an  old  and 
precious  landmark  on  the  road  of 
progress  which  all  men  regretted 
to  see  no  more.    But 


"the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom    in    tlic 
dust." 

NOTED    SAYINGS. 

[To  be  written  on  blackboards  or  recited    l>y 
smaller  pupils.] 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace.  —  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  state  or  persua- 
sion, religious  or  political;  peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none.  —  First  Inaugural 
Address  of  Jefferson,. 

Be  sure  you  are  right  —  then  go 
ahead.  —  David  Crockett. 

Let  our  object  be,  our  country, 
our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but 
our  country.  —  Daniel  Webster. 

Government  is  a  trust,  and  the 
officers  of  the  government  are  trus- 
tees; and  both  the  trust  and  the 
trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  —  Henry  Clay. 

A  true  American  sentiment  rec- 
ognizes the  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
fact  that  honor  lies  in  honest  toil. 
—  Grover  Cleveland. 


LIBERTY   ENLIGHTENING  THE 
WORLD. 


BY  M.  W.  S. 


On  Bedloe's  Island,  New  York 
harbor,  on  Thursday,  October  28, 
1886,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude there  was  formally  unveiled 
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a.    great  statue,  the  work  of  Bar- 
tholcli,     a     distinguished     French 
sculptor.     This  great  work  of  art 
entitled  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,"  a  work  costing  a  quarter 
million  of  dollars,  was  raised  by 
tUe    subscriptions  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  and  was  the 
gift  of  the  repuWic  of  France  to  the 
republic  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
proposed  that  in  France  on  July 
4,   ISK^,  a  monument  shall  be  un- 
veiled which  shall  ever  show  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
the    United   States   to  the   young 
French  hero  La  Fayette  who  so 
nobly  came  to  the  service  of  the 
colonies    of    America    when    they 
were    struggling    for   that    liberty 
dear  to  all  noble  spirits,  the  liberty 
which  we  to-day  enjoy.    The  chil- 
dren, the  boys  and  girls  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  are  to  have  the  honor 
of  contributing  to  the  fund  to  raise 
this  mounment,  and  this  afternoon 
a  collection  will  be  taken  for  this 
purpose.       Perhaps  that  fact  will 
make  us  all  particularly  interested 
in  learning  a  little  of  the  Bartholdi 
statue.    The  total  height  of  pedes- 
tal and  statue  above  water  is  305 
feet  1 1  inches.    The  great  figure  of 
Liberty  stands  at  the  harbor  of  the 
commercial     metropolis  *  of     the 
United  States  holding  by  one  arm 
an  uplifted  torch  flashing  its  bril- 
liant electric  light  over  the  waters, 
symbolizing  to  the  European  im- 
migrant on  his  first  approach  to 
our  shores  that  our  country  wishes 
to  give  light  and  liberty  to  all  the 


world.  Not  only  from  the  torch  is 
light  shed  forth ;  a  second  series  of 
lights  is  arranged  at  the  base, 
flooding  each  side  of  the  pedestal 
with  brilliancy. 

When  one  is  thrilled  with  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  this  gift  of 
the  French  people  to  our  people  he 
can  easily  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 
words  of  Victor  Hugo  which  are 
said  to  have  given  the  sculptor  the 
subject  for  his  work:  "This  is  the 
angel  Liberty;  this  is  the  pant 
Light."  And  as  we  contribute  to 
raise  an  equally  majestic  statue  on 
French  soil  in  honor  of  our  noble 
friend  La  Fayette,  we  shall  do  it  in 
the  spirit  in  which  our  President  in 
1886  received  the  gift  of  the  statue 
from  our  sister  republic,  to  revive 
past  associations,  inspire  present 
rejoicings,  assure  future  prosperity, 
and  strengthen  international  friend- 
ship.   

SELECTED  STANZAS   PROM   VIVE 
LA    FRANCE. 

BY  OLIVER  WBKDRLL.  HOLMES. 

Above  our  hosts  in  triple  folds 

The  selfsame  colors  spread. 
Where  Valor's  faithful  arm  upholds 

The  blue,  the  white,  the  red; 
Alike  each  nation's  glittering  crest 

Reflects  the  morning's  glance  — 
Twin  eagles,  soaring  east  and  west: 

Once     more,     then,     Vive     La 
France! 

Sister  in  trial!  who  shall  count 
Thy  generous  friendship's  claim. 

Whose  blood  ran  mingling  in  the 
fount 
That  gave  our  land  its  name. 
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Till  Yorktown  saw  in  blended  line 
Our  conquering  arms  advance, 

And     victory's     double     garlands 
twine 
Our  banners?    Vive  La  France! 

O  land  of  heroes!  in  our  need 

One  gift  from  Heaven  we  crave 
To  staunch  these  wounds  that  vain- 
ly bleed,  — 

The  wise  to  lead  the  brave! 
Call  back  one  Captain  of  thy  past 

From  glory's  marble  trance, 
Whose  name  shall  be  a  bugle-blast 

To  rouse  us!    Vive  La  France! 
«         «         «         « 

Once  more!   the  land  of  arms  and 
arts, 
Of  glory,  grace,  romance; 
Her    love    lies    warm    in    all    our 
hearts : 
God  bless  her!    Vive  La  France! 


A  CONSTANT  QUANTITY. 
BY  J.  A.  CULLER. 

There  are  only  two  things,  matter 
and  energy.  There  is  an  exact  sum 
total  of  these  which  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished.  When 
any  form  of  energy  or  matter  is 
transferred  or  transformed  its  exact 
equivalent  may  be  found  some- 
where in  the  universe.  When  one 
body  of  matter  gains  energy  some 
other  body  must  lose.  This  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  energy  in  the  universe  is  a 
Constant  Quantity.  "Something  for 
nothing"  is  nowhere  taught  in  the 
whole  domain  of  Nature.  It  is  not 
one  of  God's  thoughts. 

The  public  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  all  pupils  completing  the  course 
in  our  public  schools  should  have  a 


full  knowledge  of  all  the     leaxnii^j 
of  the  past  ages,  but  it  has    a   right  j 
to  expect  that  these  pupils   shall  no: 
be  easy  dupes  in  the  hands  of  sliarks 
or  wild  schemers.     To  a  g-raduatc 
of  our  High  Schools  the  idea    of  a 
"perpetual  motion"  machine    ought 
to    seem    preposterous,    and       any 
scheme  by  which  he  is  to  gfet    five 
dollars  for  one  ought  to  be  no  temp- 
tation.   He  is  well  grounded  in    the 
great  law  that  if  he  is  to  get  he  must 
give  an  exact   equivalent,  and     his 
honesty  is  not  based  upon  that   self- 
ish maxim,   "Honesty  is  the     Best 
policy,"  but  upon  this  nobler  prin- 
ciple, honesty  is  obedience  to    fea- 
ture's laws. 

It  is  a  common   saying  among- 
those  who  take  advantage   of    the 
weakness    of    others,    that    "One 
sucker  is  born  every  minute,"  and 
judging  from  the  success  of  these 
sharks  with  people  who  ought   to 
know  better,  this  estimate  would  not 
seem  far  wrong.     It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  considerable  gold  in 
the  water  of  the  ocean.    If  all  this 
metal  in  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific 
oceans  could  be  collected  into  one 
mass  its  value  would  be  over  one 
billion  dollars.    A  few  months  since 
we  read  in  the  New  York  papers  of 
an    Electrolytic    Company    which 
proposed  to  collect  this  gold.    Two 
millions  of' dollars  was  easily  raised 
to  further  the  project,  of  course  with 
the  expectation  of  fabulous  returns. 
A  few  weeks  since  we  read  that  the 
company  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
and  the  two  million  dollars  has  gone 
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MritH      them,    while    auriferous    old 
Ocean  rolls  on.    It  would  seem  that 
if  someone  would  propose  a  railway 
to    the  moon  to  get  a  corner  on 
cHeese  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
interested  stockholders.    This  is  one 
•of    the  valuable  lessons  which  his- 
tory   cannot  teach,  for  those  who 
\cwow   only  history  are  not  able  to 
recognize  the  old  wolf  in  the  new 
sheep's  clothing  the  next  time  he 
comes  around. 

Now  in  all  the  studies  of  Nature, 
Botany,     Geography,     Physics, 
Chemistry,etc.,    there   is    abundant 
opportunity  to  set  the  pupil  right 
in  his,  often  foolish,  notions  of  /«cfe, 
of  chance,  and  of  Fortune's  favorites. 
The  bones  of  thousands  bleaching 
on  the  Western  plains  in  '49  and  '50 
and  the  disappointed  gold  seekers 
in  the  frigid  regions  of  Alaska  in 
these  times,  teach  a  valuable  lesson. 
Nature   has  so  placed  her   gold 
and  her  diamonds  that  they  are  only 
equal  in  value  to  the  aggregate  en- 
ergy put  forth  in  their  acquisition. 
This  law  is  carried  over  into  all 
business  of  mankind  and  no  monop- 
oly which  seeks  by  undue  advan- 
tage to  extort  unjust  prices  from 
the  people  has   ever   succeded   or 
ever  will  succeed.    Everywhere  this 
law  of  nature,  when  broken,  will 
sooner  or  later  call  aloud  for  ven- 
geance.   There  are  numerous  sim- 
ple experiments*  by  which  even  a 
young  child's  attention  can  be  viv- 
idly called  to  this  principle.     For 
example,  it  is  a  common  mistake  of 
those  who  are  without  training,  that 


when  a  candle  burns  away  it  goes 
to  nothing.  Now  if  some  lime  wa- 
ter be  shaken  in  a  fruit  jar  it  will 
remain  clear,  but  if  a  lighted  candle 
be  lowered  into  the  jar  and  allowed 
to  burn  for  a  short  time  and  the  lime 
water  is  again  shaken  it  will  turn 
as  white  as  milk.  Evidently  some- 
thing has  gone  off  from  the  candle, 
before  unnoticed,  which  is  able  to 
produce  this  remarkable  change  in 
the  lime  water.  This  will  lead  many 
pupils  to  think  and  even  without  the 
refinements  of  experiment  they  may 
be  led  step  by  step  to  believe  that 
if  all  the  materials  which  formerly 
made  up  the  candle  could  in  after 
years  be  collected  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  they  would 
exactly  equal  the  weight  of  the  orig- 
inal candle,  and  a  burning  candle  is 
only  a  transformation  of  energy  and 
material. 

This  would  be  a  great  step. 

The  sun  radiates  energy  in  all 
directions.  As  we  circle  about  this 
great  luminary  we  intercept  some 
of  his  rays.  This  energy  in  some 
form  is  silently  stored  upon  the 
earth.  It  frequently  makes  itself 
known  in  storms.  The  mists  rise 
from  the  water,  the  sky  is  overcast, 
the  vapor  collects  into  drops,  the 
drops  fall  to  the  earth,  the  lightnings 
flash,  the  thunder  roars,  the  winds 
blow,  and  the  storm  is  upon  us,  but 
it  is  only  another  form  of  the  energy 
we  have  been  silently  collecting 
from  the  sun,  and  what  was  yester- 
day in  the  sun  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  earth.    The  Universe  has 
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tost  nothing.  But  the  storm  is  past 
and  all  is  quiet  again.  What  has 
become  of  the  energy?  In  a  hun- 
dred places  we  may  find  it  if  we 
look.  The  rivers,  now  full,  hasten 
back  to  the  sea  and  turn  water 
wheels  to  saw  wood  and  grind 
flour;  the  winds  blow  sails  to  all 
points  of  the  earth;  the  trees  take 
a  new  lease  of  life  from  the  fresh 
rains,  and  the  grass  renews  its 
growth  to  feed  the  cattle  who  feed 
us. 

When  we  read- Egyptian  history 
our  pity  is  excited  for  those  slaves 
who  under  the  lash  raised  those 
huge  stones  to  their  place  in  the 
Pyramids.  But  these  Pyramids  are 
more  than  mere  mementos  of  stone. 


for  they  represent  exactly    the  en- 
ergy  put  forth  in  toil  and  sweat  few 
thousand  years  ago  in  raising"  those 
stones  to  their  present  heig-ht.   Tha: 
energy  now  is  in  a  form  called  po- 
tential,  t.  e.  it  is  able  to  give  itseli 
back  again  if  proper  conditio275  are 
supplied.     If  a  cable  were    tied  to 
one   of  the   stones  and   the    stont 
swung  from  its  bearing  and  allowed 
to  descend  while  the  other   end  of 
the  cable  unwound  from  a  windlass 
attached  to  a  machine  for  doing"  use- 
ful work,  we  might  be  able  to  thresh 
our  wheat  by  the  energy  of  those 
old  slaves  whose  bodies  long  since 
have  been  transformed  into    other 
forms  of  energy. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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"Sing   the    Glad    Song   of   the 
People's  Free  School." 


October  is  one  o{  the  best 
school  months  in  the  whole  year. 
By  this  time  the  organization  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  complete,  the  neces- 
sary machinery  is  moving  without 
friction,  the  teacher  has  become 
v/ell  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  the 
county  fairs  are  all  over,  the 
weather  is  cooler,  the  days  are  of 
proper  length,  boys  and  girls  be- 
longing to  aristocratic  families 
have  returned  from  the  summer  re- 
sorts, and  those  who  have  found 
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the  work  too  hard,  have  indignant- 
ly left  to  attend  some  private  school 
where  they  can  be  "finished''  with- 
out effort  to  themselves.  With  all 
this  combination  of  favorable  fac- 
tors, the  teachers  who  do  not  have 
enthusiastic,  industrious  pupils 
should  look  for  the  fault  in  them- 
selves, not  in  their  stars,  the  board 
of  education,  the  course  of  study, 
the  superintendent,  the  people,  or 
their  "environment." 


Have  you  taught  for  a  month 
and  do  not  yet  know  your  pupils 
by  name?  If  so,  the  indications 
are  that  you  are  a  failure  either  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adaptibility  to 
teach,  or,  more  probably,  downright 
laziness.  Do  you  like  to  have  peo- 
ple whom  you  have  met  able  to 
recognize  you  and  call  you  by 
name  when  you  meet  again,  or  do 
you  enjoy  having  them  designate 
you,  when  necessary,  by  referring 
to  you  as  the  "man  over  there",  or 
the  "woman  with  the  red  hair?" 
You  know  the  former  mode  of  rec- 
ognition is  more  pleasing  to  your 
feelings  as  well  as  more  suggestive 
to  you  that  your  acquaintance  has 
some  interest  in  you.  Remember 
we  are  all  only  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  and  that  boys  and  girls  also 
dislike  to  be  called  out  bv  such  ref- 


erences as  "the  boy  on  the    back 
seat,"  or  "the  girl  near  the    stove," 
or  worst  of  all  in  the  penitentiary 
style  of  "number  6  or  13  will   re- 
cite," as  we  have,  a  few  times,  heard 
in  class  rooms  even  in  Ohio   where 
"Even  to  live  is  Fame."    To   be  as- 
sociated   with    children    as       their 
teacher,   and   therefore   their     sup- 
posed close,  sympathetic  friend,  for 
weeks    and    months,    and    not     to 
know  them  by  name  either  in    the 
school  room,  the  home,  or  on   the 
street,  is  unpardonable  and  inex- 
cusable on  the  part  of  any  one  -who 
claims  to  have  either  ordinary   in- 
telligence or  common  courtesy. 

In    his    "Thonias    and   Matthezv 
Arnold"  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  says,  — 
"Much      of      the      influence      he 
(Thomas  Arnold)  gained  over  his 
scholars  —  influence     which     en- 
abled him  to  dispense  in  an  increas- 
ing degree  with   corporal  punish- 
ment —  was    attributable    to    his 
knowledge  of  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  boys.     He  is  said  to 
have    known    every    boy    in    the 
school,  his  appearance,  his  habits, 
and  his  companions." 

Teachers  should  know  them- 
selves and  also  their  pupils  as  inti- 
mately as  possible.  Such  knowl- 
edge will  greatly  aid  both  in  self- 
control,  and  control  of  the  school. 
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Fitch   also  tells   us   that   "Ar- 
nold's  great   power   as   a   private 
tutor  resided  in  this,  that  he  gave 
such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life. 
Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do, 
that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his 
duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  well." 
What  an  inspiration  such  earnest- 
ness, and  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  individual  pupils,  must 
be  to  any  school!     We,  ordinary 
mortals,  can  not  be  Thomas  Ar- 
nolds in  power  or  influence,  but  we 
can  be  in  earnest  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  and  true  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  always  produces 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Charles  Dickens  truly  says,  "Some 
happy  talent,  some  fortunate   op- 
portunity may  form  the  two  sides  of 
the   ladder   on   which   some    men 
mount  to  success,  but  the  rounds  of 
that  ladder  must  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
thorough-going,   ardent,   and   sin- 
cere earnestness." 


After  nearly  four  weeks  spent 
at  Bay  View,  Michigan,  in  search 
of  relief  from  hay  fever  and  asthma, 
we  were  able  to  return  to  Colum- 
bus, September  22.  While  the  suf- 
fering even  in  that  locality  was  in- 


tense a  poftiori  of  the  time,  and  the 
attention  to  all  the  business  con-^ 
nected  with  the  management  of  the 
Monthly  at  the  busiest  time  of  the? 
year,  demanded  nearly  all  our  time,, 
yet  there  were  short  periods*  64 
recreation  occupied  in  visiting  the 
many  points  of  interest  (including 
plum  orchards),  croquet  playing, 
fishing,  etc.,  which  compensated  in 
a  measure  for  the  difiicuhies  and 
inconveniences  which  we  experi- 
enced. It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
renew  old  acquaintances,  and  form 
new  ones  among  both  the  "sneez- 
ers", and  "anti-sneezers"  —  the  two 
classes  into  which  all  mankind  are 
divided  at  hay  fever  resorts.  We 
were  especially  favored  with  the 
companionship  of  Mr.  Isaac  Mor- 
ris —  an  "anti-sneezer"  —  editor 
of  the  Piqua  Helmet,  a  friend  of  our 
boyhood  days  in  Preble  county,  at 
which  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  Eaton  Register,  Mr.  Morris 
was  at  one  time  superintendent  of 
the  Eaton  Public  Schools,  and  still 
takes  a  great  interest  in  educational 
affairs.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
no  doubt  remember  Dr.  Venable's 
reference  to  him  as  one  of  his 
teachers,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  a  year  or 
two  since.  Although  past  "three 
score  and  ten,"  Mr.  Morris  is  still 
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young,  physically,  and  intellectual- 
ly, and  carries  sunshine  and  good 
cheer  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
Such  a  man  is  one  of  God's  choic- 
est blessings  to  the  world,  and  can 
never  know  how  much  help  he  is 
to  humanity. 

We  are  under  special  and  re- 
newed obligations  to  our  friends  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Monthly 
in  another  institute  campaign.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  them,  as  it 
is  to  us,  to  know  that  a  gain  has 
been  made  in  the  subscription  list, 
and  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year  is  encouraging.  In  addition 
to  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  agents 
who  represent  us  in  the  various 
county  institutes,  many  of'  the  sub- 
scribers who  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  in  this  way  are 
sending  in  their  individual  renew- 
als, in  many  instances  accompany- 
ing them  with  such  kind  words  of 
appreciation  as  to  lend  great  en- 
couragement to  the  work.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  even 
those  who  do  not,  for  any  reason, 
renew,  make  known  their  wishes  m 
such  a  considerate  way  as  to  make 
us  feel  that  they  still  have  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  Monthly's  welfare. 
In  a  very  few  instances,  curt  notes 
have  requested  that  the  paper  be 
stopped,    and    both   the    language 


used  and  the  spirit  indicated,   have 
manifested  a  condition  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  which   must 
be  very  uncomfortable,  but  we  con- 
fess that  the  amusement  they  pro- 
duced to  a  very  great  extent  made 
impossible  the  sympathy  which   we 
presume  we  ought  at  all  times  to 
feel  for  people  who  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  the  life  of  an  editor  is  to  force  his 
paper  upon  people  who  do  not  want 
it. 

In    this    connection    it    is    due 
both  our  friends  and  ourselves  to 
state     that      in     continuing     the 
Monthly  for  an  extra  month  or 
two  to  persons  whose  subscriptions 
expired  in  July,  August,  or  Sep- 
tember, it  is  not  our  intention  to 
continue     it    throughout     another 
year    against    their    wishes.    The 
great  majority  of  our  subscriptions 
are  sent  in  from  the  county  insti- 
tutes and  as  a  result  expire  in  one 
of  the  months  named  above.    Dur- 
ing these  months  many  teachers  are 
away   from    home    spending   their 
vacation,  and  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  friends  who  do  not 
wish  to  miss  any  numbers  may  be 
accommodated    we    are   compelled 
to  publish  a  much  larger  edition  of 
August,   September,    and   October 
than  usual,   and  send  to  all  who 
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"have  not  asked  that  their  paper  be 
discontinued.    As  a  result,  several 
persons  who  do  not  intend  to  re- 
new receive  one  or  two  extra  num- 
bers.    Cards  have  been  sent  out  to 
all  who  have  not  renewed  and  we 
shall  greatly  appreciate  prompt  an- 
swers   from    all    such    expressing 
their  wishes  in  the  matter.     While 
v^'e  are  anxious  to  hold  as  many  of 
our  subscribers  as  possible,  we  re- 
alize that  each  year  many  teachers 
leave  the  ranks  to  engage  in  other 
vocations  in  which  they  find  neith- 
er time  nor  inclination  to  read  edu- 
cational journals  and  therefore  do 
not  want  the  Monthly  continued. 
From  all  such  a  request  to  discon- 
tinue will  receive  prompt  attention.^ 
In  no  case  have  we  any  desire  to 
continue  the  Monthly  to  any  one 
iigainst  his  will  after  the  expiration 
of  his  subscription. 


We  are  planning  to  make  the 
Monthly  as  practical  and  helpful 
as  possible  the  coming  year.  We 
do  not  expect  every  article  in  any 
number  to  be  pleasing  to  all  our 
readers,  but  we  do  hope  in  each 
issue  to  have  something  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  each  one. 

The  awakened  interest  in  the 
public  library  question  in  all  parts 
of  our  State  at  present  will  find  food 


for  thought  in  the  article  in  this 
issue  read  by  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association. 

"The  Purposes  of  Rote  Singing'" 
by  our  friend  A.  J.  Gantvoort,  of 
the  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
and  president  of  the  National  Mu- 
sic Teachers'  Association  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  interest  afid  .profit  to  all 
our  readers  who  are  studying  the 
importance  of  music  in  a  system  of 
education.  Prof.  Gantvoort  will 
continue  his  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject in  future  numbers. 

Miss  Shoemaker's  "Glimpses 
Into  a  Beautiful  Life"  reveals  much 
of  practical  suggestion  and  helpful- 
ness to  a  principal  or  superintend- 
ent who  is  more  anxious  to  inspire 
his  teachers  with  high  ideals  than 
to  attempt  to  .tell  them  exactly  how 
each  lesson  shall  be  taught  or  each 
pupil  managed. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  the 
younger  readers  to  know  that  the 
writer  of  the  article,  "The  Litera- 
ture of  the  School  Room,"  is  one 
of  the  young  teachers  of  the  State 
who  is  working  hard  to  interest  his 
pupils  in  this  important  subject. 

The  O.  T.  R.  C.  Department 
opens  with  this  issue.  It  is  in 
charge  of  State  Secretary  Burns, 
who  will  do  all   in   his  power   to 
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make  it  helpful  to  the  Circle  the 
coming  year. 

Under  "Helps,  Hints,  and  Sug- 
gestions," in  addition  to  the  special 
program  for  La  Fayette  Day,  we 
call  special  attention  to  the  article 
by  J.  A.  Culler,  principal  of  the 
Kenton  high  school,  who  has  made 
something  of  a  specialty  of  science 
teaching  for  several  years,  and  who 
has  been  doing  most  acceptable  in- 
stitute work  in  that  department  in 
several  counties  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Culler  will  contribute  a  series  of 
ten  articles  the  coming  year.  These 
articles  will  be  technical  enough  to 
be  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  enough  to  be  interesting, 
helpful,  and  practical  to  teachers  in 
their  actual  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  just  as  we  go 
to  press  a  letter  fronii  Dr.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall  informs  us  that  he  will 
contribute  a  few  articles  the  com- 
ing months  on  "Disputed  Bound- 
ary Lines."  It  is  needless  to  state 
these  articles  will  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  importance. 


SHALL  WE  TEACH  SPANISH  IN  OUR 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

A  few  weeks  since  the  daily  pa- 
pers announced  that  Dr.  E.  Benja- 
min Andrews,  the  new  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools, 


had  proposed  that,  inasmuch  as  tbe^ 
United  States  had  come  out   vic- 
torious in  her  war  with  Spain,  and 
would  soon  be  in  full  possession  of 
certain  territory  heretofore  held  by 
that  Nation,  which  would  result  in 
closer   commercial   relations,    etc., 
the  public  schools  should  proceed 
at  once  to  add  Spanish  to  their  cur- 
riculum, and  thereby  prepare    the 
rising   generation    for   taking    ad- 
vantage of  the  new  situation.    This 
announcement  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject sent  in  by  different  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  country. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  stand  taken  by  Dr. 
Andrews.    He  has  had  little,  if  any,, 
experience  in  public  school  work, 
and,  while  he  is  a  man  of  brilliant 
iptellect  and  profound  learning  in 
certain  departments,  he  has  prac- 
tically everything  to  learn  in  the 
management    of    public     schools. 
We  do  confess  surprise,  however,, 
at  the  "me  too"  and  "them's  my 
sentiments"  which  seemed  to  char- 
acterize some  of  the  opinions  sent 
in  by  school  superintendents  who 
nave  had  years  of  experience,  and 
who  certainly  know  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  Andrews  is  wrong  in 
principle,  and  impossible  of  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  every  one  who 
has  that  experience  which  enables 
him  to  speak  with  authority  knows 
that  the  ability  to  speak  or  zvrite  any 
foreign  language  zvith  suMciefit  flu- 
ency and  accuracy  to  make  practical 
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€ise  of  it  in  either  the  social  or  busi- 
ness ^vorld  is  scarcely  ever  attained 
in  any  school,    A  prominent  Ohio 
hig^h  school  principal  who  has  had 
•charge  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
test  schools  in  Ohio  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  said  to  us  a  few  days 
since  that  not  one  pupil  in  a  hun- 
•dred    ever  attained  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency in  a  foreign  language  to 
make  practical  use  of  it  in  practical 
life.       To  imagine,  therefore,  that 
the    public   school   can,   m   a   few 
years,     make     practical     Spanish 
scholars  is  absurd. 

In  the  second  place,  the  special 
reason  assigned  for  teaching  Span- 
ish at  the  present  time  is  wrong. 
We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  the 
past  few  years  about  the  "utilitarian 
age"  in  which  we  live,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  turn  the  public  school  in- 
to an  institution  for  the  production 
of  mere  "bread  winners."    Some  of 
us  who  believe  that  to  be  able  to 
-earn  honestly  one's  daily  bread  is 
an  important  factor  in  this  practical 
life,  have  thought  at  times  that  too 
much   of   this   doctrine    has    been 
preached,  but  to  propose  that  the 
already  overcrowded  curriculum  of 
the  public  school  shall  have  added 
to  it  a   foreign    language    to    be 
taught  with  the  avowed  object  of 
helping  us  to  secure  trade  with  a 
■few  islands  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  several  centuries  behind  us  in 
everything   which   tends   to   make 
manhood  and  womanhood,  is  so  in- 
tensely practical  and  so  extremely 
utilitarian  as  to  lead  us  to  record  a 


most  emphatic  protest.  Should 
this  principle  be  recognized  in  the 
formation  of  our  courses  of  study, 
no  one  can  foresee  the  extremes  to 
which  it  might  possibly  lead  us  in 
the  future.  It  is  high  time  that 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  this  country 
should  recognize  that  the  public 
school  has  its  limitations  in  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  from  either  the  narrow  stand- 
point of  practical  utility  or  the 
broader  standpoint  of  that  develop- 
ment and  culture  which  result  in 
true  character  building,  these  limi- 
tations must  be  recognized. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr. 
Andrews  expressed  his  views  on 
the  subject,  the  following  appeared 
in  an  Ohio  daily: 

SANTIAGO  SCHOOLS.  —  GEN.  WOOD 
MAKES  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  HAVE 
THEM   OPENED  SOON. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  August  24. — 
General  Wood  had  a  conference 
with  the  commissioners  of  schools 
in  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  4000  children  of 
the  city  of  school  age.  The  result 
of  the  conference  is  that  the  schools  * 
will  be  opened  early  in  September. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  re- 
duced and  those  of  the  teachers  in- 
creased. Sectarianism  is  to  be  elim- 
inated from  the  schools  and  English 
introduced  into  the  course  of 
studies. 

To  our  mind  the  plan  outlined 
in  the  above  quotation  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  is  pedagogically  sound 
in  all  its  recommendations.    To  se- 
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cure  good  salaries  for  the  actual 
teachers  of  our  own  schools;  to 
eliminate  completely  and  forever  all 
traces  of  sectarianism  from  their 
management,  and  to  make  the  study 
of  English  prominent  in  our  courses 
of  study  can  well  occupy  our  time 
and  attention,  and  are^much  more 
worthy  of  our  earnest  consideration 
than  the  recommendation  to  intro- 
duce Spanish  into  the  curriculum 
even  if  it  is  made  by  a  man  noted 
in  so  many  ways  as  Dr.  Andrews. 


U  FAYETTE  DAY. 

As  indicated  in  the  September 
Monthly,  Wednesday,  October 
19,  will  be  La  Fayette  Day,  and  we 
most  earnestly  urge  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  that  they  put  forth 
every  effort  possible  to  make  it  a 
success  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense.  Such  an  opportunity  for 
teaching  a  practical  lesson  in  grati- 
tude and  patriotism  seldom  comes, 
and  we  believe  that  Ohio  will  do 
her  duty  cheerfully,  and  triumph- 
antly. 

Under  "Helps,  Hints,  and  Sug- 
gestions" will  be  found  a  program 
suitable  for  the  occasion  arranged 
by  Miss  Sutherland.  While  we 
hope  that  this  program  may  be  at 
least  suggestive  to  all,  we  are  spec- 
ially desirous  that  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  and  smaller  village  and 


town  schools  who  may  not  have  ti.»] 
time  to  prepare  their  own  j^r'pgTain,  I 
or  the  material  from  whicii  to  make 
the  necessary  selections. 

Following  this  brief  introciuctioa 
will  be  found  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Bushnell,  and  a    copy  ci 
the  circular  letter  issued  hy     Com- 
missioner Bonebrake.     We    are   ail 
anxious  that  Ohio  shall  raise    her 
full  share  of  the  money  necessarj" 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  those   who 
have  the  work  in  charge.     In     or- 
der that  this  may  be  accomplislied 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary   that 
every  teacher  and  friend  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  shall  enter  into  tine 
work    immediately   and   enthusias- 
tically.     Prompt,  vigorous  action   is 
a  necessity.     Commissioner    Bone- 
brake  in  his  circular  tells  us  what 
is  expected   of  us.     Let   us   make 
sure    that    these    expectations    are 
fully   met.     Especially   do  we   urge 
promptness  in  carrying  out  the  direc- 
tions of  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
circular.     Be  Patriotic,  Be  Gen- 
erous, Be  Prompt. 

state  of  OHIO. 

executive    department, 
office  of  the  governor. 
Columbus y  0.,  Sept.  26,  1898. 
To  the  School  Youth  of  Ohio: 

It  is  proposed  that  during  the 
great  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Paris,  France,  in  the  year 
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C900,  the  participation  of  the  people 
oi    the   United   States  of  America 
shall   be  graced  by  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  to  Marquis  de  La  Fa- 
yette, one  whose  memory  is  dearly 
loved  by  all  Americans  and  whose 
grave  should  ever  be  considered  as 
a    shrine  of  patriotism.     Attention 
Vvas  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
dust  of  General  La  Fayette  reposes 
\t\  the  almost  forgotten  ceijietery  of 
Petit  Picpus  in  Paris  and  that  only 
a    plain   stone   marks    the   resting 
place  of  this  firm,  true  and  strong 
iriend    of  our  country   during  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  in 
the  trying  years  succeeding.     The 
idea  of  erecting  a  monument,  as  a 
tribute  of  this  great  nation,  over  the 
grave  of  La  Fayette  has  been  sanc- 
tioned and  endorsed  by  Congres- 
sional action  and  by  prominent  men 
in  public  and  private  life,  and  the 
endeavor  has  now  substantial  foun- 
dation.   It  is  to  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  its  supporters  and  agents 
include   members   of  the    National 
Government,  the*  Chief  Executives, 
and  those  most  closely  connected 
with  education  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union.    The  plan  is  to  obtain 
the  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
monument  from  the  school  youth 
of  the  United  States,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  by  small  voluntary  con- 
tributions an  aggregate  of  ample 
amount  can  be  secured,  and  that  the 
children  of  the  land  should  be  given 


this  opportunity  of  paying  a  twen- 
tieth century  mark  of  honor  to  one 
who  did  so  much  for  their  common 
country  in  its  youthful  days.  It  is 
the  intention  to  have  the  Unveiling 
of  the  monument  take  place  on 
July  4,  1900. 

I  am  sure  that  the  school  youth 
of  Ohio  will  desire  to  be  represented 
and  to  do  their  part  in  this  under- 
taking, and,  therefore,  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  I  take  this  means 
of  acquainting  all  with  the  aim  and 
the  details  of  the  movement,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  grand  success  in 
every  way.  It  has  been  decided 
that  Wednesday,  October  19,  1898, 
that  date  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Yorktown,  an  event  in 
which  La  Fayette's  labors  for  the 
American  cause  showed  the  suc- 
cessful culmination,  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  the  day  for  receiving  con- 
tributions from  the  students  in  the 
universities  and  colleges,  and  from 
the  scholars  in  the  city  and  town- 
ship schools. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Asa  S.  Bush- 
nell,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
being  desirous  of  securing  as  com- 
plete cooperation  as  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  school  youth  of  the 
State,  and  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose,  do  by  this  address 
recommend  that  on  Wednesday, 
October  19,  1898,  there  shall  be 
hearty  support  given  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  small  amount  from 
each  and  every  one  of  the  young 
people  who  can  afford  to  give;  and 
further,  I  would  recommend  that. 
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the  Hoiu  Lewis  D.  Bonebrake, 
State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  take  the  matter  in  charge 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  whatever 
organization  may  be  necessary  and 
receiving  and  receipting  for  the 
contributions,  which  finally  are  to 
be  remitted  to  the  Hon.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  Treasurer  of  the  Monu- 
ment Committee,  at  Chicago,  I 
believe  that  the  million  of  school 
youth  in  Ohio  will  accord  to  the 
project  full  sympathy  and  aid,  and 
thus  establish  for  our  grand  State 
another  record  which  will  be  to  the 
honor  of  the  generation  which  in 
the  near  future  is  to  manage  her 
affairs  and  guide  her  destinies. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  be  affixed,  at  Columbus, 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  year  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Asa  S.  Bushnell. 

By  the  Governor: 

Chas.     Kinney,     Secretary    of 
State. 

OFFICE     OF     THE     STATE     COMMIS- 
SIONER  OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

Columbus,  0.,  Sept.  26,  1898. 
Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  proclamation  issued  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Gover- 


nor of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  erection  1 
of  a  monument  over  the  grav^    01 
General  La  Fayette,  whose  dis^is^ 
guished  services  in  the  Revolutri^ 
have  endeared  his  memory  to  ev^c^3 
patriotic  American. 

By  the  request  of  Hon.   Fei-<ii- 
nand  W.  Peck,  Commissioner  G^^ix- 
eral  for  the  United  States   to   t:tie 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  unci  ex- 
appointment  of  Governor  Bushne-iJ^ 
the  undersigned,  as  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio, 
has  been  designated  to  have  charg-c 
of  the  funds  raised  by  the  youn^ 
people  of  Ohio  for  the  La  Fayette 
Monument  Fund,  and  to  receipt  for 
the  same.    It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  twelve  hundred  thousand  school 
youth  of  Ohio,  and  the  seven  thou- 
sand students  in  our  colleges   and 
universities,      together     with       the 
teachers  of  the  state  and  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  will  liberally  contrib- 
ute to  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment.     Wednesday,    October     19, 
commemorating  the  fall  of  York- 
town,  has  been  designated  as  "La 
Fayette  Day."    Ohio's  quota  of  the 
proposed  fund  of  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  the 
La  Fayette  monument  is,  approx- 
imately, thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
Each   child  in   the  schools   of  the 
state  should,  if  possible,  contribute 
from  one  to  ten  cents. 

The  following  is  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission  for  the 
exercises : 

"In  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  the  land,  the  heads  of  the  insti- 
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tution  are  asked  to  appoint  commit- 
tees from  their  students  to  arrange 
and     carry    out    public    exercises 
suited  to  the  idea;   embracing  per- 
haps historic  drama,  patriotic  ora- 
tions, etc., —  charging  an  admission 
fee   or  collecting  voluntary  contri- 
butions as  local  conditions  may  sug- 
gest, and  turning  the  proceeds  over 
to  the  President  of  the  college,  who 
shall  forward  it  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Memorial  Commission. 

"In  the  higher  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools  the  same 
general  plan,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  prevail  as  in  the  universities 
and  colleges. 

"In  the  primary  grades  and  dis- 
trict schools,  the  children  may  be 
asked  to  solicit  from  their  parents 
or  acquintances  small  contributions 
of  from  one  cent  to  ten  cents,  to  be 
p^iven  their  teacher  and  thence  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commission." 

Beautiful  and  appropriate  exer- 
cises should  be  held  in  every  school 
in  Ohio.  Recitations,  declamations, 
essays,    patriotic    quotations,    pa- 
triotic  songs,   marching   and    flag 
drills,  and  other  stimulating  exer- 
cises   are    suggested.      With    our 
American  army  and  navy  triumph- 
ant on  land  and  sea;    our  soldiers 
in  blue  every  day  homeward  turning 
to  patriotic  Ohio  homes;  and  with 
the  hearts  of  all  our  people  stirred 
by  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pa- 
triotism,  it   would   seem   that    we 
should  on  the  designated  day  have 
such  exercises  as  would   at  once 


emphasize  the  life  and  services  of 
General  La  Fayette,  the  fall  of 
Yorktown,  and  the  successful  issue 
of  our  late  war  with  Spain. 

The  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  will  print  a  suitable  pro- 
gram in  its  October  issue;  other 
journals  will  do  likewise.  Ency- 
clopedias and  biographies  can  be 
utilized.  Hon.  C.  B.  Galbreath, 
State  Librarian,  Columbus,  may 
have  valuable  suggestions  to  offer 
as  to  source  of  material  bearing  on 
the  life  and  genius  of  General  La 
Fayette.  The  reading  of  Governor 
Bushneirs  proclamation  could  with 
profit  be  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  flag  of  our  country 
should  on  that  day  float  from  every 
school  house  in  Ohio;  the  national 
colors  should  be  conspicuous  in 
every  school  room  and  place  of 
meeting.  Let  the  day  be  one  de- 
voted to  educational  patriotism. 

Not  later  than  October  20  each 
head  of  a  school,  or  each  teacher, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  forward 
to  the  undersigned  all  money  re- 
ceived for  the  monument.  Drafts, 
checks  or  money  orders  are  pre- 
ferred. Receipts  will  be  promptly 
sent  for  all  money  received,  and 
the  names  of  those  sending  contri- 
butions will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioner  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  Ohio  do  her  duty. 

Cordially  and  patriotically  yours, 
Lewis  D.  Bonebrake, 
State     Commissioner    of    Commofi 

Schools. 
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CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Great  Southern  Theater, 
Columbus,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, November  4  and  5,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  best  meetings  of  teachers 
ever  held  in  the  state.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  association  have  for 
years  been  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
committee,  consisting  of  Supt.  Bog- 
gess  of  Springfield,  Supt.  Vance  of 
Urbana,  and  Principal  Smith  of 
Hillsboro,  are  using  their  best  en- 
ergies to  make  this  better  than  any 
previous  one.  To  this  end  they  are 
mapping  out  a  programme  that  will 
strongly  appeal  to  all  progressive 
teachers  and  make  Columbus  a  ver- 
itable Mecca  for  the  craft  on  this 
occasion.  Headquarters  will  be  es- 
tablished ,at  the  Great  Southern 
Hotel,  one  of  the  best  in  the  land, 
and  such  favorable  rates  have  been 
secured  that  the  expense  need  prove 
no  burden  to  any  one.  Friday  fore- 
noon will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the 
Columbus  schools  and  Supt.  Sha- 
wan  and  his  corps  of  teachers  will 
see  to  it  that  visitors  shall  receive 
a  right  royal  welcome,  and  be  af- 
forded every  facility  for  seeing  the 
work  as  it  is  done  day  by  day.  On 
Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  pop- 
ular lecture  by  a  man  who  has  a 
national  reputation,  while  the  other 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  profes- 
'  sional  topics.  This  is  to  be  the  ban- 
ner meeting,   and  the   teachers  of 


Central  Ohio  may  confidently  ex- 
pect a  feast  of  good  things. 

F.  B.  P. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  Bell  Archer,  principal  of  Fulda 
schools,  has  been  appointed  county 
examiner  in  Noble  county.  He  is 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  active  educational  workers  in 
the  county. 

C.  V.  Cain,  whom  he  succeeds, 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction  as 
an  examiner,  and  retires  from  the 
office  with  the  best  wishes  of  a  host 
of  friends. 

—  C.  S.  Wheaton,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Athens  public 
schools  for  so  many  years,  has  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  superintend- 
ent at  Beaver,  Pa.,  a  position  to 
which  he  was  elected  September  10 
at  a  salary  of  $1200.  Supt.  Whea- 
ton is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  hid  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  at  St.  Marys  and 
Athens  fits  him  for  successful  work 
in  his  field.  The  best  wishes  of  his 
many  Ohio  friends  go  with  him. 

—  W.  A.  Hiatt,  who  had  been 
reelected  superintendent  at  Deshler 
for  his  fourth  year,  has  gone  to 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  accept  a  position 
as  teacher  in  Stevens  School.  Ohio 
loses  and  New  Jersey  gains  a  good 
school  man. 

—  The  thirty-second  annual  In- 
stitute of  the  Montgomery  County 
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Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Steele  High  School .  Building, 
rJayton,  Ohio,  August  15  to  19  in- 
clusive, 1898. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
were   the  instructors. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Venable's  lectures  on 
the  history  and  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, showing  the  use  of  books  and 
current  publications,  reading,  writ- 
ing and  correct  expression,  were  of 
high  importance  and  instructive  as 
well  as  entertaining. 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper's  ad- 
dresses on  the  subjects  of  Pedagogy 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  were  forcible  and  prac- 
tical in  the  extreme. 

The    instruction   was    excellent, 
'    and  the  teachers  manifested  their 
appreciation  by  their   close   atten- 
tion. 

The  number  enrolled  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 

D.  W.  Klepinger,  Emerson  L. 
Horner,  W.  H.  Leiter,  executive 
committee;  S.  M.  Cay  lor,  presi- 
dent; Charles  Delph,  vice-presi- 
dent; Pearl  V.  Swartzel,  secreta|y. 

—  The  Buchtel  schools  opened 
September  12  with  five  teachers  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pu- 
pils. The  teachers  hold  weekly 
meetings  to  discuss  the  Reading 
Circle  work,  while  the  pupils  take 
the  Pupils'  Course.  This  is  the  third 
year  for  Supt.  Martzolflf  in  Buchtel. 
He  was  recently  appointed  school 
examiner  in  Perry  county. 


—  H.  E.  Stevenson,  one  of  the 
progressive  teachers  in  Hardin 
county,  has  been  made  superintend- 
ent at  McGuflfey  for  the  coming 
year. 

—  Geo.  W.  Grissinger,  of  Jewett,^ 
has  been  appointed  county  exam- 
iner in  Harrison  county.  He  is 
well  fitted  for  the  place. 

—  The  thirty-second  annual  ses- 
sion of  the*  Washington  County 
Teachers'  Institute  convened  at 
Andrews  Hall,  Marietta,  August  22^ 
and  continued  one  week. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by 
tlie  teachers,  the  total  enrollment 
being  347.  The  instructors  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  Akron;  Prof. 
G.  P.  Coler,  Ann  Arbor;  and  Dr. 
John  McBurney,  Cambridge.  Miss 
Marion  Short  gave  elocutionary 
entertainments  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings  which  were  highly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

The  officers  rlecicd  for  next  year 
are:  D.  A.  Leake,  Lowell,  presi- 
dent; H.  E.  Smith,  Marietta,  vice- 
president;  Mary  R.  Cox,  Macks- 
burg,  secretary;  L.  E.  Booher,. 
Marietta,  member  executive  com- 
mittee for  three  years  and  A.  M. 
Farlow  for  one  year  to  finish  the 
unexpired  term  of  Prof.  M.  R.  An- 
drews, resigned.  Mr.  A.  M.  Far- 
low  was  also  reelected  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

—  Perkins  township,  Erie 
County,  has  issued  a  new  school 
manual  containing  a  good  course 
of  study  and  rules  and  regulations 
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for  the  control  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers.  B.  D.  Woolson  is  super- 
intendent of  the  township. 

—  E.  S.  Neeley,  principal  of  one 
of  the  Ward  schools  in  Kenton,  has 
been  appointed  county  examiner  in 
Hardin  county.  He  has  been  very 
active  in  all  the  educational  meet- 
ings and  teachers'  institutes  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
an  excellent  member  of  the  board. 

—  A.  T.  Hudson,  an  active 
young  teacher  in  Hardin  County, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Roundhead,  and  entered  upon  his 
^ork  in  September. 

—  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Wood  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute met  Sept.  17  and  organized  by 
electing  J.  N.  Baker,  Bowling 
Green,  chairman.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  following  sessions  dur- 
ing the  year:  At  Prairie  Depot 
Oct.  22;  at  Weston  Dec.  3;  at 
North  Baltimore  Feb.  11,  and  at 
Bowling  Green  May  20.  The  an- 
nual Institute  will  be  held  the  two 
weeks  beginning  Aug.  7,  1899. 

—  The  most  successful  Institute 
«ver  held  in  Champaign  County 
was  conducted  during  the  week  of 
Aug  29  at  Urbana.  The  enroll- 
ment reached  the  high  water  mark 
of  215.  The  following  instructors 
and  lecturers  were  present:  Prof. 
Byron  W.  King,  Pittsburg;  Supt. 
E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon ;  Prof.  J.  D. 
Luse,  Columbus;  Prof.  F.  B.  Pear- 
son,   Columbus;     Col.    Geo.    W. 


Bain,  Lexington,  Ky.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  re-elected:  Geo. 
E.  Stephenson,  of  St.  Paris,  Presi- 
dent; P.  L.  Clark,  of  Urbana,  Sec-- 
retary;  S.  H.  Layton,  of  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Executive  Committee. 
The  other  two  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  are  W.  A. 
Lowry,  of  St.  Paris,  Chairman; 
W.  McK.  Vance,  of  Urbana. 

An  excellent  report  of  the  read- 
ing circle  was  read  by  E.  T.  Zerkle, 
Thackery,  who  was  unanimously 
re-elected.  The  educational  col- 
umn as  conducted  by  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham, Thackery,  was  so  satisfactory 
and  successful  that  he  was  re- 
elected. 

—  The  Clermont  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  at  New 
Richmond,  beginning  Aug.  15.  The 
Instructors  are  all  engaged  in  ac- 
tive public  school  work. 

Prin.  J.  P.  Cummins  of  Clifton, 
O.,  is  well  known  to  all  Ohio  teach- 
ers. His  instruction  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  different  subjects 
is  the  result  of  years  of  experience. 

Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Marion, 
O.,  presented  his  work  in  an  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic  way,  that  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  teachers.  He  ex- 
hibited work  done  in  the  Marion 
schools. 

Frank  P.  Goodwin,  teacher  of 
History  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools, 
gave  practical  talks  on  the  teach- 
ing of  History  and  Geography. 
He  exhibited  the  outline  maps  and 
the  pictures  which  he  uses  in  his 
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work.  He  gave  a  short  talk  show- 
ing the  use  of  the  solar  lantern  in 
teaching  History. 

One  feature  of  the  Institute  was 
a  soloist  for  each  session.  The 
evening  entertainments  were  all 
well  attended.  —  The  lecture  of 
John  Temple  Graves  was  particu- 
larly fine. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are: 
Pres.,  O.  M.  Patton,  Loveland; 
Sec'y.,  Miss  Dell  Donham,  New 
Richmond;  Ex.  Com.,  S.  L.  Tur- 
nipseed,  Goshen,  A.  L.  Clark,  Mt. 
Carmel,  and  Wm.  M.  Fulton,  Mil- 
ford. 

—  Cincinnati  teachers  have  just 
passed  through  the  experience  of 
enjoying  the  best  Institute  held  in 
that  city  in  many  a  year. 

Dr.  Schaeflfer  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Winship  of  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Sabin  of  Iowa  are  the  trio  of  in- 
structors that  delighted  and  greatly 
benefited  those  who  sat  and  learned 
from  these  past-grandmasters  of 
pedagogic  art. 

Dr.  Winship  was  with  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
and,  like  wine,  improved  with  each 
draught.    Dr.  Schaeffer  had  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Queen  City  teach- 
ers last  year  and  though  he  de- 
lighted his  hearers  at  that  time  he 
again  demonstrated  that  his  power 
and  charm  as  a  speaker  and  in- 
structor are  of  a  very  superior  or- 
der. 

Dr.  Sabin  made  his  initial  bow  to 
a  Cincinnati  Institute  this  fall  and 


the  close  attention  given  him  and 
the  unanimous  expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  his  Work  prove  that  he 
ranks  with  his  co-workers  from  the 
east.  Taken  as  an  entirety,  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  1898  stands- 
preeminently  above  any  held  in  the 
last  decade. 

—  The  Fayette  County  Teach- 
ers* Institute  convened  in  High 
School  Building,  Washington,  C 
H.,  Ohio,  July  25,  with  Prof.  H. 
G.  Williams  of  Marietta,  and  Profs. 
Humes  and  Chaffin  of  Washington 
as  instructors. 

Commissioner  Bonebrake  gave 
an  interesting  address.  The  climax 
of  the  meeting  was  the  lecture  on 
Friday  P.  M.  by  S.  D.  Fess  of  Ohio 
Normal  University.  Subject,  "The 
Swords  of  Grant  and  Lee." 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Pres- 
ident, R.  H.  Harrop;  Vice-Pres., 
Lottie  Cleveland;  Executive  Com., 
3  years,  O.  S.  Nelson;  2  years,  C. 
A.  Crooks;  i  year.  J.  M.  Hartman. 
Next  session  will  be  held  last  full 
week  in  July  '99. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Stark 
and  Wayne  Bi-County  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Woos- 
ter,  October  28  and  29.  A  good 
program  is  being  prepared.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed:  "Literature  in  the 
Primary  Schools,"  Miss  Lizzie 
Cook,  Canton;  "The  Value  of 
Exact  Definition  in  Education," 
Pres.  A.  B.  Riker,  of  Mt.  Union- 
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College;  "Correlation  of  Studies," 
Miss  Elizabeth  McElhinney,  Dal- 
ton;  "The  Place  of  the  High  School 
in  the  Public  School  System,"  Prin- 
cipal J.  W.  Guthrie,  Alliance.  Some 
of  the  other  speakers  are  Commis- 
sioner L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Pres.  Sco- 
vel,  of  the  University  of  Wooster, 
and  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massil- 
lon.  A  large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  secure  reduced  rates  on  all 
roads  for  the  meeting. 

—  The  first  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Warren  County  Teachers*  As- 
sociation for  the  year  iSgS-'gg  was 
held  in  Lebanon,  September  24, 
and,  although  the  Warren  County 
Fair  was  being  held  at  the  same 
place,  a  large  number  were  in  at- 
tendance the  entire  session. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  were 
made  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
The  music  for  the  day  was  in  charge 
of  Prof.  J.  Addison  Brown. 

In  the  forenoon  Ira  F.  Bigony, 
Joseph  L.  Green,  and  Frank  An- 
derson gave  excellent  talks  on  Cur- 
rent Events.  This  was  followed  by 
a  general  discussion. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  immense  growth  of  the  U.  S. 
in  the  late  war  with  Spain  and 
what  an  history-making  epoch  we 
are  living  in. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Minnie 
Wantz  read  a  paper  on  "First 
Month  with  the  Chart  Class."  Miss 
Wantz's  paper  was  a  masterly  eflFort 
and  was  listened  to  by  all  with 
great  interest.     Want  of  space  for- 


bids giving  a  synopsis  of  her  paper. 
Mrs.  Grace  Stephenson  opened  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

Our  Institute  and  Association 
work  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
men,  that  these  ladies  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  responding  when 
placed  upon  the  program. 

Prof.  Harry  C.  Eldridge  sang-  a 
solo  of  his  own  composition,  in  the 
afternoon. 

—  Supt.  R.  A.  Leisy  of  Marshall- 
ville  writes:  "We  sing  'Hurrah  for 
the  Schools  of  Ohio'  once  a  day  in 
school  now,  and  we  feel  as  if  we 
could  do  it  better  every  time."  We 
recommend  this  practice  to  all. 

—  Our  thanks  are  due  Supt.  W. 
P.  Burris  of  Salem  for  a  copy  of  his 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1898. 

—  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Attica,  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
R.  J.  Kiefer,  has  issued  a  new 
School  Manual  containing  a  course 
of  study  and  many  other  items  of 
interest. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 
Select  Poems  of  Shelley.     Edited 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  W. 

J.  Alexander,  professor  of  English 

in    University    College,    Toronto. 

Mailing  price,  $1.25. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 
of  William  Cow  per.  With  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  James  O. 
Murray,    D.  D.,    LL.  D.,   professor 
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of  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
University.  Mailing  price,  $i.io. 
The  Elements  of  Physics.  By  Al- 
fred Payson  Gage,  Ph.  D.  A  text- 
book for  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies. Revised  edition.  Mailing 
price,  $1.20. 

The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Edited 
-with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Herman  Wadsworth  Hay  ley,  Ph. 
D.,  instructor  in  Latin  at  Wesleyan 
University.  Mailing  price,  $1.60. 
The  Mason  School  Music  Course. 
Book  Two.     Mailing  price,  40c. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Heath's  English  Classics  —  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield  with  notes 
and  introduction  by  William  Henry 
Hudson,  professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

Observation  Blanks  for  Beginners 
in  Mineralogy.  By  Herbert  Ernest 
Austin,  B.  Sc. 


Houghton,  MiMin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. : 

The  Hiawatha  Primer.  By  Flor- 
ence Holbrook,  Principal  of  Forest- 
ville  School,  Chicago.  The  book 
contains  139  pages  of  reading  text, 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  use  as  the  child's 
first  book  in  reading. 


Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. : 
The      Picturesque      Geographical 
Reader  —  Sixth  Book  —  Northern 
Europe.    By  Charles  F.  King. 


New  England  Pub.  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. : 

Nature  Study  by  Months  —  Part 
I  for  elementary  grades.  By  Ar- 
thur C.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  Normal  School. 

Child  Study  of  the  Classics — Tales 
from  Mythology  —  Flower  Tales — 
Star  Tales  —  Sea  Tales.  By  Grace 
Adele  Pierce. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
and  New  York: 

History  of  Modern  Europe.  By 
Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.  D.,  instruc- 
tor in  Modern  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  book  con- 
tains 450  pages  and  maps  and  gene- 
alogical tables.     Price  $1.50  net. 

Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  C. 
Lloyd  Morgan,  principal  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol.  Preface 
by  Henry  W.  Jameson,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools,  New 
York  City.     Price  $1.00  net. 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  spe- 
cially called  to  the  article  in  the 
October  Atlantic  by  Professor  Mark 
H.  Liddell,  who  makes  another  vig- 
orous appeal  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  taking  Shakespeare  for  his 
theme  and  showing  how  even  to- 
day we  do  not  half  understand  the 
language  or  meaning  of  our  great- 
est writer.      

The  October  Century  is  filled  with 
interesting,  instructive  articles  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  titles:   ^'Bismarck, 
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Personal  and  Collected  Impres- 
sions" ;  "The  Trans-Mississippians 
and  their  Fair  at  Omaha'*;  **Life 
and  Society  in  Old  Cuba." 


The  October  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  opens  with  two  articles  on 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland, 
both  of  them  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs. "Under  the  Sea"  is  a 
paper  about  diving,  and  the  perils 
and  experiences  that  divers  meet, 
contributed  by  James  Cassidy. 
Charles  F.  W.  Mielatz  gives  **A 
Boy's  Recollections  of  the  Great 
Chicago  Fire." 


The  Ladies*  Home  JourfiMf  for 
October  has,  for  special  featnires. 
Twenty  Bright  Stories  about  Ad^ark 
Twain,  and  "Royal  Letters"  from 
Napoleon,  Queen  Victoria,  N'apo- 
leon  III,  and  Emperor  William. 


Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle  contributes   a. 
paper    to   Harper's   Magazine     far 
October  on  "Our  Future  Policy'';. 
]\Irs.  Burton  Harrison,  a  story  en- 
titled  "An  Author's  Reading   and 
its*  Consequences,"  and  George  W'". 
Smalley   his   thifd    paper   on    Mr. 
Gladstone  —  Reminiscences,     An- 
ecdotes, and  an  Estimate. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DANIEL  VAUGHN. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLB. 


The  history  of  scientific  research 
and  illumination,  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, records  two  peculiarly  memor- 
able names,  Rafinesque  and 
Vaughn.  The  eccentric  men  of 
genius  whom  these  names  recall, 
were  both  foreigners,  the  first  a 
Greek,  born  near  Constantinople, 
the  second,  a  son  of  Erin,  from  Kil- 
laloe,  in  County  Clare.  This  paper 
is  concerned  only  with  Daniel 
Vaughn, — that  wandering  meteor 
in  the  sky  of  learning. 

My  personal  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  shy  Irish  savant,  were 
scattered  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty-four  years,  from  the  time  of 
his  appearance  as  a  lecturer  before 
teachers'  institutes  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  to  the  date  of  his 
death,  in  Cincinnati,  April  2,  1879. 
Before  coming  to  Ohio,  he  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region  of  Kentucky.  I  am 
indebted  to  a  fortuitous  incident  for 
some  graphic  items  of  original  in- 


formation regarding  Vaughn's  so- 
journ in  Kentucky.  On  January 
23»  1895,  a  physician  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  Smith,  calling  on  me  at  Hughes 
High  School,  told  me  he  was  for- 
merly a  pupil  of  Vaughn's,  and 
handed  me  a  manuscript,  saying  I 
might  make  of  it  any  use  I  thought 
best.  Availing  myself  of  the  Doc- 
tor's courtesy,  I  here  transcribe  a 
portion  of  his  familiar  notes,  as  the 
fittest  opening  for  the  reminiscences 
to  follow. 

Dr.  Smith's  memoranda  have  the 
fidelity  of  photographic  views. 
"From  my  best  recollection,"  says 
the  narrator,  "it  must  have  been  in 
the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Daniel  Vaughn.  I  was  a 
mere  boy  at  my  old  Kentucky 
home,  in  the  county  of  Harrison. 
My  father  was  a  physician  of  some 
local  reputation,  —  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, a  graduate  of  Washington  Col- 
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lege,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Transyl- 
vania Medical  School  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  Our  home  was  in 
the  rural  portion  of  the  county,  and 
at  that  time  I  had  gained  what  my 
father  thought  the  limit  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  obtained  through  the 
teachings  of  our  old  school-master 
who  had  for  years  presided  over  the 
benches  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
old  log  school  house  of  the  district. 
My  father  desired  placing  me  under 
instruction  of  some  one  more  cap- 
able than  the  old  school-master, 
that  I  might  enter  a  higher  grade  in 
College.  The  introduction  of  Dan- 
iel Vaughn  at  this  peculiar  juncture, 
to  our  home,  caused  a  complete  rev- 
olution of  plans  for  my  education. 
I  remember  his  first  appearance  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday.  My  father 
and  I  were  much  to  one  another, 
more  like  companions;  we  were 
seated  one  warm  summer  day  upon 
the  portico  of  our  home,  when 
saluted  by  a  stranger  asking  the 
favor  of  a  drink  of  water  and  per- 
mission to  rest  his  weary  limbs. 
He  looked  tired,  dusty  and  care- 
worn in  the  extreme.  From  his  ap- 
pearance he  could  readily  have  been 
taken  for  a  tramp.  Being  promptly 
supplied  with  both  water  and  re- 
freshments, so  readily  given  in 
those  hospitable  days  to  the  way- 
faring man,  my  father  asked  him  to 
be  seated  and  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. When  he  did  so  it  was  on 
the  side  of  a  chair  in  a  timid  and 
abstracted  manner.  He  seemed  ab- 
sent and  his  thoughts  afar  off  from 


his  surroundings.     Whilst  be   was 
resting  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  observations  of  his  personal 
appearance.     His  clothing  was   of 
the  cheapest  make,  many  of  the  but- 
tons  were   off  and   their   absence 
made  conspicuous  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  pins.     He  was  of  medium 
stature,  his  body  poorly  nourished, 
his  head  large  and  well-formed,  his 
eyes   sunken,  but  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  remarkable  sadness  and 
melancholy.     His  appearance  indi- 
cated premature  age;    he  informed 
us  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
the    year    eighteen    hundred    and 
twenty,  and  at  that  time  was  about 
twenty-seven    years    of    age.     He 
offered  my  father  for  purchase,  at 
the    inconsiderable    sum    of    four 
pence,  copies  of  small  pamphlets. 
I  do  not  now  remember  the  sub- 
jects,  but  think   that  each  was   a 
learned  treatise  upon  chemistry  or 
astronomy.    These  he  wished  to  sell 
in  order  to  procure  support.    Upon 
arousing   him  to   conversation   we 
found  his  powers  of  description  and 
instruction  most  wonderful;   it  was 
made  so  manifest  to  my  father  that 
he  persuaded  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  remain  with  us  and  accept 
the  hospitality  of  our  home,  until  he 
should  become  rested,  and  a  better 
acquaintance  might  be  developed. 
He  consented  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  child,  in  fact  he  seemed  utterly 
lost  to  the  practical  world  about 
him.    A  few  days  of  better  acquaint- 
ance   convinced    my    father    that 
Vaughn  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
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ing-  but  of  no  practical  knowledgje 
of   the  world.    He  was  sensitive  to 
a  high  degree  and  incapable  ol look- 
ing- after  his  own  interest;  without 
the  ability  to  make  sufficient  money 
to    supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
life.     Where  he  had  been  wander- 
'    ing-   and  how  he  came  to  us  re- 
mained veiled  in  obscurity.    He  had 
no  plans  for  his  future,  seemed  to 
be  living  in  his  own  thoughts,  and 
in  the  great  world  of  science.    We 
thought  it  would  be  doing  him  a 
great  service  as  well  as  gaining  val- 
uable   instruction    to    myself    and 
younger  brother  to  retain  him  if 
possible  as  a  tutor;  at  the  same  time 
to  get  him  the  position  as  teacher 
in  the  county  school,  as  an  addi- 
tional revenue  of  which  he  seemed 
so  much  in  need.    A  vacancy  then 
being  in  the  school  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  master.    My  father 
being  one  of  the  trustees  proposed 
to  him  to  accept  the  offer  and  live 
with  us,  to  teach  my  brother  and 
self  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
teaching  at  school.    It  was  arranged 
for  him  to  take  the  school  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  pupils.     He  was 
duly  installed    as    master    in    the 
school-house.     It  was  one  of  the 
old  time  school-houses,   a   square 
built,   log  house   with  boards   for 
roofing,  puncheons  for   the  floor, 
one  door  in  the  front  made  of  plain 
boards;    a  window  on  either  side, 
the  glass  of  which  measured  six  by 
eight  inches.    The  long  window  of 
a  single  pane  at  the  rear  was  to  fur- 
nish light  for  the  children  who  were 


learning  to  write  from  copies  made 
by  the  master.  .The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  small  desk  and  split-bot- 
tom chair  for  the  teacher;  benches 
without  backs  for  the  children.  The 
mor^  advanced  scholars  were  per- 
mitted to  study  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry and  some  of  the  higher 
branches  under  the  shade  trees,  but 
no  two  were  permitted  to  sit  under 
the  same  tree,  and  conversation  was 
strictly  forbidden.  When  wanted 
for  recitation  they  were  called  in  by 
the  professor;  it  was  a  feast  to  him 
and  a  relief  from  the  A,  B,  C  class 
to  branch  off  on  these  occasions  in 
a  beautiful  and  instructive  lecture. 
It  was  here  in  this  country  district 
school  that  it  was  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrated his  calling  was  higher, 
and  he  was  a  failure  as  trainer  to  the 
very  young  mind.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  boys  who  were  learning  the 
higher  branches.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  instructing  us  and  with  re- 
luctance turned  to  teach  the  smaller 
children.  After  one  session  he  real- 
ized, being  a  man  of  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  correct  in  every  respect, 
that  he  was  not  suited  as  a  country 
school  teacher,  and  did  not  make  a 
second  engagement  to  teach.  His 
health  was  poor  from  hard  and  close 
study;  he  remained  at  my  father's 
for  about  a  year  after  giving  up  the 
school,  teaching  my  brother  and 
myself.  I  was  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  this  remarkable  profes- 
sor. Many  times  at  midnight  or  in 
early  morning  hours  I  would  find 
him  at  my  bedside,  urging  me  to  go 
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with  him  to  see  a  constellation 
which  he  said  would  only  be  visible 
at  that  hour.  At  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  chemical  investigations 
and  in  constantly  writing.  His  la- 
boratory was  located  under  the 
shade  of  trees  on  the  creek  near  the 
main  crossing  and  here  for  many 
hours  he  would  devote  himself  to 
these  experiments,  perfectly  obliv- 
ious to  all  around  him.  The  simple 
country  folk  would  stop  and  gaze  at 
him  in  wonderment,  believing  him 
to  be  an  escaped  lunatic." 

Dr.  Smith's  account  of  Vaughn 
in  Kentucky  is  complemented  by 
other  and  fuller  particulars,  pub- 
lished by  several  witnesses.  From 
the  most  reliable  sources,  I  gather 
that,  about  1842,  being  then  twenty 
four  years  of  age,  the  pilgrim 
stranger  found  his  way  to  Bourbon 
County  and  became  the  guest  of 
Colonel  Stamps,  whose  children  he 
tutored.  He  afterwards  taught  in 
different  country  schools,  and  was 
professor  in  a  Kentucky  college. 
Mr.  Richard  Nelson,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Literary  Club  of  Cincin- 
nati, gives  the  following  extract 
from  Mrs.  Eliza  Stamps,  describing 
the  professor's  habits: 

"He  was  a  very  industrious  stu- 
dent, in  his  profound  researches 
pursuing  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  He  would  fre- 
quently forget  the  demands  of  hun- 
ger and  disregard  the  summons  to 
his  meals.  As  to  his  engaging  in 
innocent  amusements,  he  considered 
it  a  sacrifice  of  valuable  time;   yet, 


lest  he  should  be  accused  of  selfish- 
ness or  wanting  in  social  etiquette, 
he  sometimes  left  his  books  to  unite 
with  the  children  in  their  g^ames, 
and,  diffident  though  he  was,  would 
occasionally  take  part  in  the  dance. 
He  enjoyed  the  Colonel's  libraxy, 
but  soon  exhausted  its  resources 
and  those  of  the  neighbors;  s<y^  tQ 
obtain  a  supply,  he  would  go  on 
foot  to  Cincinnati,  one  hundrecT 
miles  distant,  and  return  in  the  same 
manner,  loaded  with  new  boolcs." 

The  "Popular  Science  Monthly '"^ 
for  May,  1879,  contains  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Daniel  Vaughn,   by 
Mr.  Youmans,  to  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  clear  and 
succinct  summary  of  the  nomadic 
scholar's  attainments  and  labors  in 
the  field  of  science.    The  design  of 
the  present  sketch  is  not  to  repeat 
what  is  already  in  print,  but  to  set 
down  my  own  impressions  of  a  very 
unique    and   interesting   character. 
One  anecdote,  however,  I  must  bor- 
row from  the  pen  of  the  late  Jacob 
Traber,    perhaps    the    best    friend 
Vaughn  ever  found,  —  the  friend 
by  whose  side  he  now  sleeps  in  a 
Cincinnati  cemetery.    I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Nelson  for  the  story  which 
is  quoted  in  the  club  paper  already 
mentioned.    Mr.  Traber  wrote : 

"In  the  year  1858  I  was  in  the 
office  of  John  Sayre,  Bookseller, 
High  Holborn,  London,  where  I 
made  purchase  of  books  which  were 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  I 
gave  my  address  and  directions  for 
shipping.    When  in  the  act  of  leav- 
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ing  the  office  I  was  accosted  by  an 
elderly  gentleman   who,   with   the 
2ipology,  *Beg  pardon,  I  overheard 
you  when  you  gave  your  address, 
Cincinnati,  and  desire  to  make  in- 
quiry about    one   of  your   distin- 
guished  citizens,   Daniel   Vaughn. 
Assuming  that  you  know  him,  may 
I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  you  have 
seen  him?"     I  replied  that  I  had 
known    the    professor    some    four 
years,  and  had  met  him  but  a  few 
months  ago.     At  that  time  I  re- 
garded the  professor  as  a  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  speculative  type, 
and  so  expressed  myself.    A  quick 
rejoinder   came  in  the  broad  and 
forcible  accent  of  an  Englishman: 
*If    you     Cincinnati    people    vote 
Vaughn  as  a  speculative  inechanic, 
the  ripest  and  profoundest  mathe- 
matical scholar  in  England  may  be 
marked   as   his   apprentice.      You 
have  a  treasure  in  that  man.    Why, 
sir,  we  send  him  problems  that  fail 
to  be  mastered  here,  and  speedily 
have  them  back  not  only  with  a  so- 
lution, but  with  the  demonstration.' 
The  speaker  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest    scholars    and    scientists    in 
Europe." 

And  now  for  my  own  reminis- 
cences. Perhaps  I  should  explain 
to  the  reader  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  that  some  parts 
of  what  is  here  published,  are  re- 
produced from  notes  of  an  address 
delivered  in  the  Public  Library 
hall,  Cincinnati,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  bust  of 
Vaughn,  some  years  ago. 
In  August,  1855,  for  the  benefit 


of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Ox- 
ford, O.,  Daniel  Vaughn  repeated, 
under  the  cppola  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, the  famous  experiment  devised 
and    performed    four    years    pre- 
viously by  Jean  Foucault,  at  the 
Pantheon,  in  Paris.     This  experi- 
ment demonstrates  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  "by  the  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  a  freely 
suspended,  long  and  heavy  pendu- 
lum."    It  was  permitted  to  me,  a 
school  boy,  and  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxford  Institute,  by  spe- 
cial favor,  to  be  present  at  a  preUm- 
inary  trial  of  the  apparatus  —  a  pri- 
vate rehearsal,  as  it  were,  which  was 
held  by  lamp  light,  hours  before 
sunrise,  in  the  hushed  halls  of  the 
old  College.     I  remember  how  my 
heart  beat  with  quickening  excite- 
ment when  the  Philosopher  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  touched  with  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  the  thread  which  held 
at  rest  the  iron  ball  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  the  instrument  swung  free 
through  the  long  arc  of  its  first  slow 
vibration.     As,  with  breathless  in- 
terest, we  watched  the  apparent  de- 
viation of  the  lines  described  by  the 
pendulum,  from  the  direction  of  the 
chalk  mark  on  the  floor  with  which 
they   coincided   at   the   beginning, 
and  as  we  became  conscious  by  the 
evidence   of  our   senses,   that   the 
earth  was  actually  turning  like  a 
wheel,  my  heart  throbs  were  calmed 
by  a  spirit  of  awe,  and  the  solemn 
words  ascribed  to  Galileo  seemed 
uttering  themselves  in  the  silence, 
"It  does  move!    It  does  move!" 
Daniel  Vaughn,  repeating  Fou- 
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cault's  then  new  experiment,  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, in  the  heart  of  the  Western 
Continent,  was  a  memorable  figure, 
grander  than  he  seemed,  as  he  there 
startled  us  with  the  realization  of  a 
great  physical  fact  which  the  world 
had  long  accepted  as  true,  without 
being  able  to  prove.  The  typical 
illustration  of  scientific  method, 
foretold  the  triumph  of  exact  knowl- 
edge in  our  day.  It  does  move  — 
the  world  of  thought.  Vaughn  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  one  who 
boasted  of  beliefs,  "It  matters  little 
what  you  believe;  tell  us  what  you 
know." 

Vaughn  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
about  thirty-seven  years  old  when 
he  appeared  at  the  Oxford  Institute, 
in  the  summer  of  1855.  It  must 
have  been  before  that  time  and 
shortly  after  his  coming  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Ohio,  that  I  first  saw  and 
heard  him  lecture;  saw  and  heard, 
for  a  Vaughn  lecture  was  an  object 
lesson  addressed  quite  as  much  to 
the  eye  as  to  the  ear.  The  Profes- 
sor came  often  into  Warren  County 
for  purposes  of  geological  investi- 
gation as  well  as  to  address  gather- 
ings of  teachers;  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  spoke  in  Lebanon 
as  early  as  1853  or  1854.  I  used  to 
accompany  my  father  from  his  farm 
near  Ridgeville  to  the  county  seat 
whenever  there  was  speaking,  either 
political,  religious,  or  educational, 
at  the  Court  House,  the  old  Acad- 
emy, or  the  new  Union  School 
House.    Vaughn's  popular  lectures 


were  fascinating,  though  his    man- 
ner on  the  stage  was  awkward,  and 
his  brogue,  accent  and  modulation, 
were  so  peculiar  that  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  hearing  him  found     diffi- 
culty  in  understanding   him.         He 
stooped  much,  and  having  imper- 
fect vision,  sometimes  stumbled    as 
he  paced  the  platform.     He   xrtade 
strange,   vague  gestures,   and      not 
infrequently  stopped  abruptly  in  tlic 
midst  of  his  speech  to  indulge   in  a 
fit  of  thinking  or  dreaming.     Very 
vividly  present  to  my  recollection 
are  the  wierd  aspect  of  his  intellect- 
ual face;    his  keen,  deep-set   cyds 
peering  out  from  mysterious  depths, 
like    Teufelsdrochk's;     his    black 
mass  of  bushy  hair;    his  faltering" 
voice  as  he  hesitated  preliminary  to 
lapsing  into  one  of  those  brief  spells 
of  meditative  silence  when  some  in- 
visible   presence    appeared    to    be 
whispering  occult  thoughts  to  him 
as  he  stood  unconscious  of  himself 
and  the  waiting  audience. 

Unaided  by  manuscript  or  notes 
of  any  sort  he  appeared  embarrassed 
though  not  confused  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  lecture,  and  his 
opening  sentences  were  pronounced 
slowly  and  with  effort,  and  were  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  people,  but  to 
the  ceiling  or  the  floor,  or  even  to 
the  blank  wall  behind  the  rostrum 
on  which  he  stood  with  his  back  to 
his  waiting  hearers.  Not  until  he 
had  seized  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
made  a  plunge  at  the  blackboard 
did  the  speaker  recover  his  self-pos- 
session.    Once   his  gaunt   fingers 
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had    closed  on  a  crayon,   he  was 
master  of  the  situation;    and  then 
he     commanded    his    audience    by 
wholly    forgetting  it.     Chalk,  and 
blackboard   were   essential   to    his 
method   of   developing   a    subject. 
Rude  diagrams,  chemical  symbols, 
algebraic  formulae,  geometrical  fig- 
ures, were  dashed  upon  the  wall  in 
profuse   illustration.     A  wonderful 
memory  enabled  Vaughn  to  array 
the  accumulated  facts  and  figures  of 
science  whenever  he  needed  them. 
He  could  recall  accurately  the  dis- 
tances and  dimensions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  the  demonstration  of 
mathematics,  the  names  of  men  and 
things,    and    dates    of    important 
events,  the  tables  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, specific  gravity,  etc.,  used  in 
physical  science,  and  the  minute  liis- 
tory  of  speculative  opinion  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times.    A  prac- 
tice which  he  sometimes  indulged, 
of  demonstrating  problems  before 
his  audience,  had  its  perils;  not  that 
he  ever  failed  of  a  solution,  but  the 
temptation  was  to  go  beyond  the 
necessities  of  simple  elucidation  and 
to  strike  out  on  original  lines  of  in- 
quiry for  which  the  average  scholar 
was  not  prepared.     The  ardor  of 
discussion    would     suggest     fresh 
views  and  novel  hypotheses,  and 
away  would  fly  the  philosopher  to 
the  seventh  heaven   of  argument, 
conjecture  and  controversy.    If  the 
topic  involved  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, as  it  usually  did,  the  black- 
board would  whiten  under  a  snow 
of  complex  calculations ;  the  astron- 


omer would  climb  from  star  to  star 
on. the  dizzy  ladder  formulae,  and  the 
gazing  listeners  would  lose  him  in 
the  realms  of  inaccessible  and  in- 
finite space. 

I  have  said  that  Vaughn's  man- 
ner was  awkward;  his  language 
was  never  at  fault,  nor  were  his  per- 
sonal oddities  noticed  when  he  be- 
came incandescent  with  the  heat  of 
delivery.  The  man  was  lo5t  in  the 
glow  of  his  ideas.  Often  he  grew 
eloquent,  poetical,  fervid.  I  recall 
an  occasion  on  which  he  closed  an 
address  on  the  mutability  of  matter 
with  a  peroratipn  so  sublime  and 
overpowering  that,  for  many  min- 
utes after  the  orator  had  ceased  to 
speak,  the  spell  of  his  words  re- 
mained unbroken.  The  men  and 
women  who  had  heard  him,  sat  as 
if,  in  hushed  contemplation,  they 
beheld  some  vision  of  wrecked  mat- 
ter and  crushed  worlds  from  which 
the  curtain  of  futurity  had  been 
lifted  by  the  disclosing  power  of  a 
prophet.  It  was  on  vast  subjects, 
requiring  comnarative  knowledge 
and  broad  generalizations  that 
Vaughn's  genius  delighted  to  dwell. 
His  last  essay,  published  in  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  in  May,  1879, 
proof  sheets  of  which  he  corrected 
on  his  death-bed,  was  on  the 
"Origin  of  Worlds." 

In  his  laboratory,  this  modern 
Paracelsus  lived  like  an  alchemist, 
feeding  on  the  exhalations  of  a  re- 
tort, or,  shall  I  say,  on  that  choice 
food  of  philosophers,  the  hope  of 
discovering    or    inventing    useful 
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things  for  the  welfare  of  his 
race.  He  haunted  the  libraries 
that  he  might  turn  the  po- 
tential energy  of  books  into  active 
working  power  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  In  the  old  library 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  or 
wherever  free  access-  to  books  was 
to  be  had,  Vaughn  was  to  be  found, 
by  day  and  by  night.  Reading  was 
a  large  part  of  his  daily  work.  Un- 
obtrusive, dumb,  silent,  sitting  apart 
in  some  window  lighted  alcove,  or 
in  the  flicker  of  night-burning  gas 
he  sat,  in  his  threadbare  coat,  pencil 
in  hand,  book  on  knee,  searching 
for  truth.  The  passer  by,  if  per- 
chance his  attention  might  be  ar- 
rested by  the  sound  of  a  subdued 
hacking  cough  from  the  absorbed 
student,  glancing  at  him  might 
wonder  how  it  happened  that  such 
a  visitor  was  permitted  the  privi- 
leges of  the  library.  Incredible  that 
in  such  a  figure  and  under  such  a 
garb  resides  the  best  scholar  in  Cin- 
cinnati, if,  indeed,  not  the  best  in 
the  United  States!  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  he  came  of  a  wealthy  fam- 
ily? It  is  harder  to  believe  that, 
coming  from  Ireland  to  Kentucky 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he 
broke  stones  on  the  public  road  for 
a  sustenance.  When  his  good  an- 
gel found  him  and  took  him  to  a 
Bourbon  County  home  to  become 
a  tutor,  the  house  dog  sprang  from 
the  hearth  and  bit  him,  mistaking 
him  for  a  mendicant!  Having 
earned  a  little  money  he  must  needs 
buy   the   means  whereby   his   soul 


might  live  —  books!     How    thrill- 
ing that  story  of  his  purchasing  in 
Cincinnati  his  knapsackful  of  l>ooks! 
and  trudging  home  a  hundred  miles 
with   the   precious   freight   ^y-n.    his 
back.    He  was  never  in  good    cir- 
cumstances   and    always    frail      of 
body.     I  accidentally  encountered 
him  once,  at  unawares,  scaling"   an 
Ohio  hill  in  search  of  fossils.      His 
body  was  bent  almost  double,    and 
at  every  step  he  groaned.  Chagrined 
that  he  had  betrayed  physical  weak- 
ness, he  put  his  strong  will  into   his 
weak  muscles,  and  straightened   vtp 
like  a  king!     "The  winters    were 
always  hard  on  him,"  writes  some- 
one.   That  was  because  he  wanted 
food  and  clothing.    Confucius  said, 
"A  scholar,  whose  mind  is  set  on 
truth,  and  who  is  ashamed  of  bad 
clothes  and  bad  food  is  not  fit  to  be 
discoursed   with."     A   curious,  al- 
most incredible  history  of  this  Dan- 
iel Vaughn,  hungry  and  thirsty  and 
ragged,  and  having  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  in  the  land  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  '87.     It  seems  so   un- 
American.     It  seems  a  bad   Ohio 
idea.    And  yet  we  need  not  blame 
institutions  or  individuals,  while  we 
pity  and  honor  the  martyr  of  fate. 
Genius  is  always  solitary.    Sacrifice 
seems  a  necessary  part  of  heroism. 
Daniel   Vaughn   was  best  pleased 
with  isolation.    He  voluntarily  took 
up  his  cross.    Solitary  was  he.    He 
spurned  conventionality,  and  broke 
idols,  and  thinned  his  blood  by  fast- 
ing, and  was  accused,  like  Socrate.s, 
of  teaching  the  young  men  danger- 
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ous  doctrines,  and  of  denying  the 
ancient  gods.     Could  such  a  man 
avoid  the  destiny  of  draining  the 
cup  of  hemlock?    It  is  part  of  the 
victory  of  the  gentle  to  love  and  to 
suffer.    Vaughn  was  gentle.    With 
tears  often  in  his  deep,  sad  eyes,  and 
.  a   mistrust  of  flattery  on  his  blue, 
thin  lip.    "Fear  not  your  enemies," 
was  his  motto;  "fear  your  pretended 
friends  I"     He  was  full  of  reason, 
full  of  sweet  philosophy  and  per- 
suasion;  a  hater  of  all  things  false 
and  cruel;  just  such  a  man  as,  a  few 
centuries   ago,  bigots  might  have 
burned  at  the  stake  as  a  rebel  or  a 
heretic. 

We  did  not  stone  our  prophet, 
or  behead  him,  or  roast  him;    we 
only  let  him  starve!    The  city  did 
not  know  he  was  here.    Politics  had 
no  use  for  him.    Did  he  live  before 
his  time  or  out  of  his  place?    It  was 
as  difficult  for  the  world  to  get  at 
him  as  for  him  to  get  at  the  world. 
It  is  always  hard  to  behave  justly 
towards  proud  and  sensitive  men 
of   genius.      Daniel   Vaughn    was 
proud  —  not  as  Lucifer,  but  as  re- 
fined poverty.    He  was  on6  of  those 
who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Huxley's, 
"starve  like  a  man."    Had  he  been 
abject,  cringing,  a  solicitor  of  alms, 
how  could  he  have  been  a  hero, 
how  could  we  honor  his  memory 
by  unveiling  his  bust?    The  miser- 
ies of  his  life  were  more  than  com- 
pensated by  its  blessings.    Heaven 
made  him  a  humorist,  and  thus  en- 
abled him  to  chew  a  sweet  flavor 


from  the  bitterest  gourd.  God  cre- 
ated him  a  gentleman,  and  he  was 
recognized  by  his  kind.  Women 
loved  him.  Not  with  earthly  pas- 
sion, but  with  celestial  admiration. 
Two  ladies,  one  in  Kentucky  and 
one  in  Ohio,  were  his  saving  bene- 
factors when  all  the  men  had  for- 
gotten him.  It  is  recorded  also  that 
little  children  danced  with  him  and 
kissed  him. 

Thus,  after  all,  the  neglected  man 
had  good  company.  He  was  asked 
in  my  hearing,  what  was  his  native 
town?  Smiling,  he  answered  evas- 
ively : 

"Seven  cities  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer  dead. 
Who  living  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head." 

One  morning,  a  few  weeks  before 
Vaughn  died,  I  met  him  on  Fourth 
Street,  looking  wan  and  haggard. 
He  seemed  dejected,  and  spoke 
with  some  bitterness  of  life's  hard- 
ships. His  eye  lit  with  a  strartge 
fire  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  a  renowned  French  savant. 
Opening  this  he  pointed  with  his 
long  thin  forefinger  at  the  salutation 
at  the  head  of  the  paper.  "Mon 
Cher  Frere.  He  calls  me  frere! 
He  fellowships  me  as  his  dear 
brother!"  said  our  martyr,  a  tear 
putting  out  the  fire  in  his  gray  eye. 
"You  see,"  he  added,  "I  have  dear 
brothers  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHILD -TIME. 


BY  W.  H.  COLE. 


How  we  can  succeed  in  putting 
pupils  more  fully  in  possession  of 
their  power  of  acquisition,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance.  If  he  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  age  and  genera- 
tion who  succeeds  in  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  .one 
grew  before,  what  should  be  said 
of  the  teacher  who  accomplishes 
the  greater  work  of  causing  two 
ideas  to  spring  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  the  same  time  in  which 
one  grew  before!  Not  only  is  a 
greater  present  harvest  reaped,  but 
what  is  far  more  valuable,  we  have 
given  to  the  pupil  a  force,  a  power, 
which  will  enable  him  to  go  on 
through  life  with  this  increased 
ability  to  acquire,  gathering  rich 
harvests  from  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  achieving  greater  success  in 
practical  life. 

LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  APPRECIATION. 

We  cannot  believe  that  pupils, 
though  young  and  immature  in 
judgment,  are  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  question  of  rapid  acquisition. 
Rather  may  not  this  apparent  in- 
difference be  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
just  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
value  of  additional  power  to  ac- 
quire, and  to  hold?  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  proposition  raised  by 
this  question  then  its  proper  solu- 
tion must  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 


answer  to  the  question:  What  is 
the  value  of  child  time?  There  arc 
many  phases  to  the  answer  of  tliis 
question  which  may  be  given,  but 
for  the  present  we  wish  to  present 
that  phase  which  may  be  called   the 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  CHILr> 
TIME. 

To  express  it  in  dollars  and  cents^ 
as  we  sometimes  say,  let  us  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  we  may  be  able,  first, 
the  value. of  a  life  of  uneducated,  or 
unskilled  labor;    and,  second,   the 
value   of   a    life    of    educated,    or 
skilled   labor;   and   the   difference 
between  these  must  be  the  value  of 
an  education;  which  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  years  in  which 
it  must,  for  the  most  part  be  ac- 
quired, the  result  will  be,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  an  expression  of 
the  value  of  child  time. 

Suppose  that  unskilled  labor, 
such  as  may  be  done  by  muscle 
chiefly,  requiring  little  or  no  edu- 
cation, commands  the  year  round, 
$1.50  per  day.  Suppose  that  the 
fuller  producing  period  begins  at 
20  years  of  age  and  extends  over  a 
period  of  40  years,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed 300  days  in  the  year,  this 
gives  us  300  X  $1.50  X  40,  a« 
amount  equal  to  $18,000;  or  the 
money  value  of  a  life  of  uneducat- 
ed labor. 
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Now  assuming  that  educated-  la- 
bor, including  all  skilled  labor,  such 
as  the  engineefj  overseer,  account- 
ant,     business     and     professional 
classes,    some    of    which    receive 
princely  salaries  and  incomes,  such 
as    the    President    of    the    United 
States,  Peace  Commissioners,  rail- 
road Presidents,  and  Presidents  of 
other  important  and  wealthy  cor- 
porations,   eminent    lawyers    and 
successful    physicians    —    all    of 
which  occupations  are  open^  and 
open  only  to  educated  people  — 
assuming    that    such    labor  com- 
mands on  the  average  $i,ooo  per 
year.    Suppose  that  this  income  as 
in  the  case  of  uneducated  labor,  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  40  years, 
this  will  give  ud  as  the  value  of  a 
life  of  educated  labor,  the  sum  of 
$40,000. 

Subtracting  the  value  of  a  life  of 
uneducated  labor  —  $18,000,  from 
that  of  educated  labor,  $40,000,  we 
have  as  the  difference  $22,000, 
which  must,  in  some  sense,  repre- 
sent the  value  of  an  education. 

Taking  the  twelve  years  of  edu- 
cational privileges  usually  provided 
free  to  all  youth  by  the  state,  with- 
in which  time,  if  ever,  young  peo- 
ple must  secure  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  form  liter- 
ary tastes,  and  crystalize  habits  of 
study  —  taking  these  twelve  years 
as  an  educational  period  and  di- 
viding $22,OQO  by  12  we  have  as 
the  result  $i,833i  the  value  of  a 
year  of  child  time. 


Dividing  this  by  9,  the  average 
number  of  months  in  which  schools 
are  in  session  during  the  year,  and 
we  have  $203,  the  value  of  one 
month  of  child  time. 

Two  hundred  and  three  dollars, 
the  value  of  a  month  of  clpild  time, 
divided  by  4,  the  number  of  weeks 
in  a  month,  and  we  have  $50,  as  the 
value  of  a  week  of  such  time. 

This  divided  by  5,  the  number  of 
school  days  in  a  week,  gives  us 
$10,  the  worth  of  a  day  of  child 
time. 

Suppose  the  child  to  put  in  at 
study  and  recitations  8  hours  per 
day,  we  readily  find  an  hour  of 
child  time  to  be  worth  $1.25. 

And  carrying  the  calculation  a 
step  further  we  get  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  value  of  child  time  more 
than  two  cents  per  minute. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  these 
estimates  —  and  it  is  an  old 
proverb  that  figures  do  not  lie  — 
this  stubborn  fact  will  stand  boldly 
out  to  confront  us  —  conjure  with 
the  figures  as  you  may  —  child  time 
is  worth  more  than  adult  time.  In 
our  calculations  we  assumed  adult 
time  to  be  worth  $1,000  per  year, 
while  upon  this  basis  we  find  child 
time  to  be  worth  $1,833;  or  nearly 
double  that  of  adult  time.  Should 
we  assume  adult  time  to  be  worth 
more  than  $1,000,  it  would  only  be 
to  show  child  time  in  still  more 
startling  contrast. 

If  parents  and  pupils  could  once 
be  made  to  realize  the  value   of 
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child  time,  how  easily  and  natur- 
ally must  the  matter  of  attendance 
and  punctuality  settle  themselves; 
what  a  pleasure  and  delight  would 
teaching  then  become!  and,  fel- 
low-teachers, in  view  of  the  value 
of  child  time,  and  the  interests 
which  we  in  large  measure  have 
under  our  control,  what  an  incen- 
tive and  inspiration  should  we  here 
iind,  challenging  our  greatest  dili- 
gence, that  by  our  wisest  efforts  we 
may  best  conserve  these  interests! 
It  is  suggested  that  these  calcula- 
tions, worked  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  school,  and  placed  before 
them  on  the  blackboard  as  follows, 
would  greatly  assist  pupils  in  get- 
ting a  more  realistic  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  time: 

$1.50,  value  of  a  day  of  unedu- 
cated labor. 


$1.50  X  300  =  $45o>  value  of  a. 
year  of  uneducated  labor. 

$450  X  40  =  $18,000,  value  a€ 
a  life  of  uneducated  labor. 

$1,000,  value  of  a  year  of  edu- 
cated labor. 

$1,000  X  40  =  $40,000,  value  o* 
a  life  of  educated  labor. 

$40,000  —  $18,000  =  $22,000, 
value  of  an  education. 

$22,000  -r-  12    years  =  $1,833, 
value  of  a  year  of  child  time. 

$1,833  -^9  months  =  $203,  value 
of  a  month  of  child  time. 

$203  -f-  4  weeks  =  $50,  value  of 
a  week  of  child  time. 

$50  -7-  5  days  =  $10,  value  of  a 
day  of  child  time. 

$10  -r-  8  hours  =  $1.25,  value  of 
one  hour  of  child  time. 

$1.25  -T-  60  minutes  =  .02,  value 
of  one  minute  of  child  time. 


MINDS,  NOT  BOOKS. 


BY  B.  S.  LOOMIS. 


"Waiting  to  be  waked  whenever 
a  true  prince  comes." 

And  thus  is  the  normal  mind  of 
every  child.  The  pent  up  soul  of 
every  boy  and  girl  is  "waiting  to  be 
waked,"  and  the  laws  of  its  awaken- 
ing are  as  rigorous  as  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  But  the  mechanism  of 
the  awakening  of  a  mind  is  a  field 
tut  little  investigated  by  too  many 
^ould-be  teachers,  and  yet  it  is  a 


field  demanding  the  best  and  deep- 
est thought  of  every  teacher. 

Here  is  the  vital  mistake  of  this 
educational  age:  We  are  substitut- 
ing teachers  of  hooks  for  teachers 
of  minds.  We  are  actually  drown- 
ing minds  by  pouring  on  knowl- 
edge until  the  mind  goes  down  un- 
der a  deluge  of  book-knowledge, 
in  many  cases  to  rise  no  more. 

But  the  "prescribed  course"  calls 
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for  so  many  pages  of  the  text  per 
term,  and  my  success  as  a  teacher 
depends  upon  my  putting  it  into 
the  pupils,  or  the  pupils  into  it,  is 
the  excuse  I  hear. 

"The  prescribed  course"  to  the 
dog^  f  Your  success  as  a  "position 
holder"  depends  upon  your  adher- 
ence to  the  prescribed  amount. 

Can  a  boy  "pick  up  knowledge 
like  peas?"  If  not,  what  business 
have  you  to  pump  on  just  so  much 
per  day  and  expect  it  all  to  soak  in 
and  remain? 

What  is  the  true  teacher's  work 

—  to  teach  boys  or  books?    If  the 

former  —  and  it  is  —  then  again  I 

say  the  prescribed  course  to  the 

dogs!    If  the  latter,  then  adhere  to 

the  pittance  of  pages  per  day,  but 

in  the  name  of  the  hungry  boys  and 

girls  of  America  for  ideas  which 

means  expansion  of  mind,  cease  to 

take  or  expect  the  name  of  teacher, 

and  take  the  name  belonging  to 

such    work,    viz.,  knowledge-stuf- 

fers. 

As  head  master,  Edward  Thring 
has  truly  said:    Mind  is  the  teach- 
er's real  subject;   and  how  to  ex- 
cite thought,   and   arouse   interest 
without  making  much  demand  on 
the  logical  faculty,  the  first  aspect 
which  the  work  of  mind  presents. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  with  a 
new  toy?    Having  satisfied  himself 
with  the  outside,  he,  if  left  alone, 
will  soon  know  the  contents  of  the 
inside  also. 


Does  he  act  stupid?  Not  at  all. 
Why?  Because  he  is  satisfying  his. 
hungry  mind.  Here,  teacher,  is  the 
key,  -^  you  can  banish  stupidity 
if  you  will.  How?  By  "getting 
under,  not  over,  the  subject,  and 
working  upward  and  inward,  closer 
and  closer,  by  loving  observation,, 
to  that  which  has  to  be  known." 
We  teachers  must  come  to  study 
minds  not  books,  and  when  we 
have  done  so,  we  will  soon  discover 
that  as  fixed  as  is  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, so  fixed  is  the  law  that  per- 
cepts must  precede  concepts;  that 
ideas  must  come  through  proper 
sensation  and  perception;  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  "evolve 
camels  out  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness." 

I  say  it,  and  I  say  it  without  fear 
of  contradiction  from  any  one  who 
has  made  mind  a  careful  subject  of 
investigation,  that  there  is  not  a 
normal  boy  or  girl  in  all  this  broad 
land  that  has  a  natural  disHke  for 
any  branch  of  education,  or  that 
hates  to  study. 

When  a  teacher  becomes  so 
much  of  an  artist  that  he  feels  that 
if  the  boys  don't  like  to  learn  that 
it  is  his  fault,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  he  find  a  way  to  let  a  ray  of 
light  into  the  most  befogged  mind. 
The  worse  the  material  the  greater 
should  be  the  skill  of  the  worker. 

But  when  will  only  such  teachers 
preside  as  true  princes  throughout 
all  this  would-be  educational  land? 
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Not  so  long  as  "the  permitting  of 
personal,  political,  nepotic,  social, 
or  other  improper  reasons  control 
the  selection  of  teachers." 

In  "ages  yet  to  come"  this  will 


be  —  princes  will  preside    and 

teachers  will  be  artists  not  artisans, 
and  will  be  familiar  with  mincis  as 
well  as  books,  "mincl  is  the  subject, 
thought  the  work  to  be  done." 
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OUR  FRIENDS  IN  AUTUMN. 

BY  CAROLINE  H.  PARKER. 

*'Gone  hath  the  Spring,  with  all  its 
flowers. 
And  gone  the  Summer's  pomp 
and  show, 
And  Autumn,  in  his  leafless  bow- 
ers. 
Is     waiting    for    the     Winter's 
snow." 

Yet  opportunities  for  bird  study 
have  not  passed  away  with  the 
passing  year.  True,  the  most  in- 
teresting time  in  bird  life  is  through 
the  glad  days  of  May  and  June, 
when  nests  are  being  built,  and 
when  the  gallant  chevalier,  in  his 
brightest  plumes,  is  singing  melo- 
dious love  songs  to  his  brooding 
mate.  But  at  that  time  there  is 
such  a  volume  of  music,  such  an 
opulent  mingling  and  harmony  of 
sounds,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  notes  of  one  bird. 

Then,  too,  the  summer  leaves 
make  heavy  shadows,  into  which 
our  bird  will  glide,  and  lose  himself 
as  completely  as  though,  like  Bry- 
ant's Waterfowl,  the  abyss  of 
Heaven    had    swallowed    up    his 


form.    But  now  that  summer's  lav- 
ish foliage  has  been  dropping-   day 
by  day,  until  the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  rustling  carpet  of  brown  and 
gold  and  the  sunlight  shines  >vith 
grateful  warmth  through  almost  de- 
nuded  branches;    when   many     of 
our  summer  friends  have  sought  a 
winter  home  under  summer  .skies, 
we  may  become  acquainted   with 
the  few  that  linger  still  in  their  old 
haunts. 

Even  in  winter,  when  the  snow 
lies  deep  o'er  leafless  wood  and 
frozen  valley,  we  may  meet  a  few 
brave  and  hardy  brethren  of  the 
air.  Then  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
the  study  of  birds,  if  we  have  not 
begun  before. 

Bluejays,  woodpeckers,  or  crows 
will  do  to  begin  with,  and  when 
we  have  learned  their  winter  hab- 
its, we  shall  be  anxious  to  follow 
them  through  the  year. 

The  jay  will  not  sing  even  his 
"scanty  lay"  through  the  coldest 
weather,  but  will  often  startle  our 
nerves  with  a  loud,  uncanny 
screech  at  the  same  time  that  he 
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delights  our  eyes  with  his  purple 
SLtid   azure  gown. 

Having  become  thoroughly  well 

acquainted  with  a  pair  of  jays  that 

l>uilt  within  ten  feet  of  my  window 

the  past  summer;   seeing  how  the 

mother  protected  the  nest  through 

the  terrible  rain  storm  of  August 

when  her  tree  was  swayed  by  the 

w^ind  and  torrents  of  water  poured 

over     her;     and    afterward,    how 

iaithfully  the  male  fed  both  mother 

and  young;  how,  at  last,  the  young 

ventured  out  and  left  the  poor  old 

nest  deserted,  my  sympathies  went 

out  to  them  as  to  a  human  friend, 

almost,    and    I    forgave    the    wild 

scream  they  throw  to  the  world, 

when    I   heard   their   low   talk   at 

home. 

Last  winter  we  watched  the  car- 
dinals, and  were  assured  that  some 
of  them  remained  throughout  the 
year.     Every  day  they  were  seen 
until  one  cold  morning  in  January 
we  thought  **Now  they  are  surely 
gone."    As  we  stood  at  a  window 
looking    at    the    beautiful    winter 
scene,  at  the  pine  trees  laden  with 
snow,  where  every  twig  bore  a  tiny 
burden  of  white,  the  scarlet  coat  of 
our  cardinal    flashed    among    the 
branches,  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
snowflower     on     the     mountain's 
white  wall. 

The  house  wren  has  been  as- 
signed for  September  study  in  the 
Hillsboro  schools.  He  may  be 
seen  and  heard  much  later,  and 
and  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  ar- 


rangement of  the  Nature  Course  is 
on  account  of  the  better  facilities 
for  hearing  him  sing  then,  than 
amid  the  more  vocal  air  of  spring. 
Not  that  his  voice  is  feeble  in  the 
spring,  for  it  is  ■  almost  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  cardinal,  a  bird  four 
times  his  size,  but  that  he  is  one  of 
a  very  few  who  sing  so  late  in  the 
year.  His  restless,  hoppingj  skip- 
ping, bobbing  motions  may  be  ob- 
served at  all  times.  We  have  only 
to  ask  a  December  class  of  boys 
and  girls,  "Did  you  ever  see  a 
wren's  nest?"  to  see  a  score  of 
hands  go  up,  each  one  eager  to  tell 
of  the  "basket  on  the  porch,"  "the 
old  paint  bucket  at  the  barn,"  "the 
flour  sack  that  hung  in  the  wood- 
shed," "the  old  gourd  at  the 
spring,"  "the  shoe  under  the 
kitchen  steps,"  "the  bird  box  in  the 
garden"  or  "the  hole  in  the  fence 
post."  All  of  which  the  teacher 
may  take  as  positive  proof  of  ob- 
servation, inasmuch  as  it  is  such 
places  the  wren  will  choose  for  a 
nest. 

In  the  case  of  some  boys,  it  is 
safer  to  ask  about  the  wren's  nest 
in  December  than  in  June;  for  if 
his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  put  his 
hand  in  the  nest,  the  mother  will 
desert  it  unless  the  young  are 
hatched;  then  she  will  vigorously 
defend  it  with  all  the  concentrated 
energy  and  anger  of  which  her  lit- 
tle body  is  capable. 

Before  the  house  wren  leaves  for 
the  south,  the  winter  wrens  have 
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come  from  their  summer  nesting 
place  in  northern  New  England, 
and  north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
winter  wren  is  a  paler  brown  than 
the  house  wren,  with  under  parts 
barred  with  a  darker  shade.  He 
is  also  somewhat  smaller  and  his 
tail  is  shorter,  though  he  carries  it 
in  the  characteristic  fashion  of  the 
wren  family,  pointing  upward.  He 
may  be  seen  through  all  the  winter 
months  but  will  not  sing  what  Mr. 
Burroughs  calls  "his  wild,  sweet, 
rythmical  cadence  that  holds  you 
entranced."  He  is  only  staying 
with  us  for  his  own  convenience, 
and  his  short  notes  sound  like  the 
impatient  tones  of  a  homesick  trav- 
eler, who  wishes  the  time  had  come 
to  go  home. 

Emerson's  "pet"  the  titmouse,  is 
apt  to  become  the  pet  of  every  one 
who  watches,  in  winter  or  summer, 
the  quick  motions  of  its  trim  little 
body,  now  over,  now  under  a  twig, 
as  it  blithely  sings  "chick-a-de- 
dee." 

Late  in  the  fall,  we  may  see 
bevies  of  goldfinches  swinging  and 
talking,  in  sweet  little  gossipy 
tones,  among  the  bending  disks  of 
ripened  sunflowers,  while  they 
make  a  rich  repast  from  the  oily 
seeds.  They  have  donned  an  over- 
coat of  russet  green,  laying  aside 
their  summer  cap  of  black,  and  vest 
of  yellow,  and  expect  to  remain 
with  us  through  the  winter.  When 
the    dandelion    blooms    thev    will 


again  put  on  her  colors,  and,  with 
dainty  velvet  cap,  go  a-wooing. 

When  one  has  learned  to  kno^r 
one   bird   by   form,   by    color,    by 
song,  by  motion,  by  habits,  what 
will  limit  his  ambition  to  name  3JI 
these    "dwellers    in    the     halfway 
houses  on  the  road  to  Heaven*'  in 
his  circle  of  acquaintances.     Some 
one  has  said  that  after  a  person  has 
learned  six  birds,  there  is  no  brush 
pile   too   thick   for  him   to    crawl 
through,  no  hill  too  steep  for  him 
to  climb,  no  rocky  road  too  rougli 
for  him  to  travel,  if  there  is  a  bird 
or  a  nest  on  the  other  side;     and 
that  he  will  make  of  himself  a  spec- 
tacle  for    men    and    dogs,    as     he 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  upturned  opera-glass,  gazing- 
at  some  invisible  spot. 

The  uninitiated  may  look  upon 
this  as  a  mild  form  of  lunacy,  but 
it  is  a  condition  which  brings   its 
own    reward.    Bird    lovers    never 
grow   old.    They  may   live  many 
years  and  their  hair  grow  grey,  but 
their    hearts    will    respond,    with 
childlike  joy,  to  each  returning  note 
of    spring,    and    earth    will    seem 
nearer    Heaven    each    year.    Tlie: 
pleasure    which    they    experience 
when   they  have   met   and   recog- 
nized a  new  (to  them),  member  of 
the   bird-world,   or    have   verified 
some  uncertain  traits  in  an  old  one, 
is  so  thrilling,  so  free  from  selfish- 
ness and  all  uncharitableness,  that 
it  may  be  one  cause  of  their  re- 
maining forever  young. 
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It  is  in  this  pleasure,  and  for  its 
ennobling  and  uplifting  influence 
upon  the  young,  that  Bird  Study 
^virill  prove  a  blessing  to  all  who 
•enter  upon  it  heartily  and  enthusi- 
astically. 

The  utilitarian  as  well  as  the  es- 
thetic view  of  birds  should  not  be 
forgotten.    There  is  no  excuse  for 
igfnorance  on  the  subject  of  their 
:great    utility    in    the    agricultural 
-world.       Statistics    are    abundant 
showing  the  necessity  of  bird-life 
to  the  comfort,  the  wealth  and  even 
the  hfe  of  man,  yet  the  farmer  has 
heen    slow   to   recognize    his   best 
friends. 

The  Independent  of  September  8 
contains  an  article  by  Maurice 
Thompson  on  "Our  Vanishing 
Birds,"  in  which  he  says: 

"Women's  hats  and  men's  guns 
are  hard  on  birds;  but  civilized  do- 
ings are  harder  on  them.    Enlight- 
ened farming,  the  making  of  pro- 
ductive  and  neatly   shorn   estates, 
the  march  of  the  plow,  the  ditch- 
ing machine,  the  underground  tile, 
the  patent  reaper  and  mower,  the 
the  cats,  the  dogs,  the  hawks,  the 
owls,  winter  without  shelter,  sum- 
mer without  food,  spring  without 
■nesting  places,  these  are  the  agen- 
cies that  are  destroying  birds  by 
the  wholesale." 

What  is  the  remedy?  Can  we 
-not  teach  our  farmer  boy  that  birds 
are  as  essential  to  his  success  as 
are  his  horses  and  cows?  That  it 
is  his  duty  to  leave  for  them,  as 


Nature  has  provided,  some  spot  of 
tangled  wildwood,  on  his  well  kept 
farm,  that  shall  be  to  them  a  home 
and  shelter,  as  his  barns  are  to  his 
cows  and  horses,  and  his  sheepfold 
to  his  flocks? 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  HAMLET  FOR 
OHIO  TEACHERS. 

BY  L.  F.  CHALFANT. 

( First  Paper.) 

If  in  the  thoughts  that  I  may 
offer  in  this  and  subsequent  papers 
on  the  Drama  of  Hamlet  I  differ 
from  other  students  of  the  same,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised,  as  the  Drama 
seems  susceptible  of  different  inter- 
pretations and  hinges  somewhat 
upon  the  question  whether  there  is 
thought  inherent  in  composition  or 
do  we  read  thought  into  it.  If  we 
treat  it  as  an  historical  allegory  it 
loses  its  literature  so  far  as  it  par- 
takes of  history,  for  the  literary  con- 
tent is  never  found  in  the  world  of 
matter,  but  always  in  the  world  of 
spirit.  Some  have  admired  it  much 
as  they  do  a  pug  dog,  on  the  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  ugliness,  while 
others  have  read  and  read  again 
only  to  become  more  confused,  and 
wonder  whether  Hamlet  is  crazy  or 
no.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
associate  the  characters  with  those 
of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  making 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Gertrude, 
and  Lord  Darnley,  her  husband, 
the  murdered  king.  That  the  mur- 
derer Bothwell  is  the  present  king 
(Claudius)  who  married  Mary  three 
months  after  the  death  of  Darnley 
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which  may  or  may  not  seem  an 
"o-er  hasty  marriage,"  and  her  son 
King  James,  Hamlet  The  time  of 
the  drama  must  have  been  much 
earlier  in  history,  indeed  extending 
into  the  Dark  Ages  when  might 
made  right  and  the  fittest  in  strength 
survived.  Near  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  Saxo  Grammaticus 
in  a  Danish  history  speaks  of  a 
legend  of  Hamlet  where  a  king  is 
killed  by  his  brother  who  marries 
the  widow  and  in  turn  he  is  killed 
by  the  son,  etc. 

The  story  is  again  revived  in 
Europe  by  Belleforest's  collection 
of  "Tragic  Stories"  which  relates 
the  same;  and  perhaps  from  these 
sources  came  the  present  drama. 
At  least  it  seems  to  be  a  grim  Teu- 
tonic legend  emanating  from  a 
heathen  age  when  and  where  only 
the  rudest  forms  of  jusiice  prevailed, 
the  court  being  the  club  or  the 
knife.  That  Shakespeare  was  a 
careful  reader  of  the  biographies  of 
men  who  lived  long  before  his  time 
is  fully  proven  by  his  familiarity 
with  "Plutarch's  Lives."  The  date 
to  which  the  perfecting  of  the  drama 
seems  to  point  is  near  the  year  1603, 
at  least  a  Quarto  bearing  that  date 
and  with  Shakespeare's  name  to  it. 


has  been  discovered  althougrli  it 
seems  very  probable  that  he  cc«n- 
menced  the  writing  as  early  as  1 5^ 
which  if  true  covers  a  period  oi 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  yeax-s,  and 
the  stirring  events  of  the  time  ma]! 
have  had  their  influence  upon  tht 
Poet's  mind. 

The  scene  of  the  drama   is    laid 
mostly  in  Denmark  and  amon^  tbe 
Royal  Family.    The  elder  Haxixlet 
and  Gertrude  are  King  and  Queen 
and  the  younger  Hamlet  their    son; 
Claudius  is  a  brother  to  the   I^Ang 
and  presumably  a  member  of    the 
same     household.       An     intimacy 
springs  up  between  the  queen   asid 
Claudius  and  the  first  race  institu- 
tion, that  of  the  family  is  violated, 
and  Hamlet  interprets  it  as  being — 

"An  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed;    things  rank 

and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

The  elder  Hamlet  dies  myster- 
iously and  the  son  seeks  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  death,  and  appeals 
to  his  mother,  who  is  now  married 
to  Qaudius.  She  evades  a  reply, 
and  it  remains  for  the  Ghost  to  give 
the  first  intimation  of  how  the  father 
came  to  his  death. 

(To  be  cofUinued.) 
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HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


A  CONSTANT  QUANTITY. 

BY  J.  A.  CULLER. 

[CONTINUED.] 

Even  the  energy  which  we  em- 
ploy in  walking,  writing,  or  masti- 
cating  our  food  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  the  matter  in  the 
sun.      This    great    body,    885,000 
miles  in  diameter,  has  since  its  ex- 
istence been  flooding  space,  farther 
than  our  minds  can  conceive,  with 
energy.    Its  volume,  then,  must  be 
growing  less  and  less;  its  particles 
of   matter  are  coming  closer   and 
closer  together  and  this  will  con- 
tinue until  the  sun  too  will  be  cov- 
ered with  a  crust  like  that  on  the 
earth  and  waters  will  fill  its  valleys 
and  old  mother  Earth  will  become 
a  chilly  habitation.     At  one  time, 
ages  ago,  a  great  deal  of  the  sun 
energy,  assisted  by  that  from  the 
interior  of  the   earth,    in  form  of 
heat,  was  stored  up  in  vegetation 
in  form  of  carbon.    At  that  time  the 
trees  were  giants  indeed  and  weeds 
were  like  bur  trees  in  size.    All  veg- 
etation  flourished    in   richest   lux- 
uriance, but  after  a  time  this  great 
accumulation    of    potential    energy 
sank  with  the  land  beneath  the  sea, 
the  sands  were  washed  over  it  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the   waters  left 
their  calcium  skeletons  upon  it,  and 
to-day  thousands  of  miners  live  be- 
neath this  covering  and  with  pick 
and  shovel  gather  out  this  energy 


which  they  call  coal  and  which  is 
the  great  motive  power  of  the  age. 
Coal  possesses  potential  energy  be- 
cause, as  in  case  of  a  stone  raised 
to  a  shelf,  if  the  shelf  is  removed 
the  stone  will  fall  and  yield  back  the 
energy  required  to  raise  it  to  that 
position,  just  so  coal,  which  is 
largely  carbon,  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  when 
started  those  two  substances  will, 
as  it  were,  fall  together  and  thus 
energy  is  given  off  in  form  of  heat 
by  which  we  warm  ourselves  in  win- 
ter, cook  our  food,  turn  the  wheels 
of  ten  thousand  factories  and  send 
our  cars  and  ships  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  Once  in  a  while 
we  hear  someone,  who  is  looking 
away  ahead  for  the  welfare  of  com- 
ing generations,  wondering  what 
they  will  do  when  all  this  coal  is 
exhausted  and  he  will  probably  be 
informed  that  it  will  not  matter  if 
the  coal  is  exhausted  for  electricity 
is  even  now  rapidly  taking  its  place. 
This  information,  however,  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  for  if  the  dynamo  be 
followed  back  to  the  engine,  and 
the  engine  to  the  boiler,  beneath  the 
boiler  will  be  found  the  blazing 
coal  or  oil  or  gas,  and  oil  and  gas 
have  the  same  origin  as  coal,  so  that 
electricity  is  only  a  new  forfn  of  the 
same  old  sun  energy  after  all,  and 
nearly  all  the  electric  plants  of  the 
world  rely  on  the  heat   fiom  the 
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union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  for 
their  motive  energy.  I  say  nearly 
all,  for  in  some  places  the  energy 
which  is  now  being  received  from 
the  sun,  is  converted  into  electric 
energy.  The  most  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.  For  10,000  years,  or  ever  since 
the  Glacial  Age,  the  great  mass  of 
water  in  Nigara  river  has  been 
carried  up  by  sun  energy  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  lakes  only  to  flow 
again  seaward  and  dash  over  its 
sublime  precipice.  During  all  this 
time  this  huge  water-fall  has  been 
able  to  do  the  work  of  seven  million 
strong  horses  working  day  and 
night. 

A  part  of  this  water  has  been 
made  to  turn  great  dynamos,  fur- 
nishing power  to  numerous  indus- 
tries at  the  City  of  Niagara  and 
some  at  a  distance. 

There  is  now  a  project  to  utilize 
the  energy  of  the  numerous  falls  in 
the  Catskill  mountains  to  propel 
electric  cars  from  place  to  place  in 
that  locality.  But  in  all  this  noth- 
ing new  is  originated.  It  was  all 
there  before  but,  from  man's  point 
of  view,  was  going  to  waste. 

We  call  a  body  hot  when  its 
molecules  are  moving  rapidly;  this 
molecular  motion  is  a  great  depos- 
itory of  energy.  Mechanical  mo- 
tion is  easily  converted  into  mole- 
cular motion  or  molecular  motion 
into  mechanical  motion.  A  few 
strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  a  penny 
may  so  heat  the  penny  that  it  can- 
not be  held  in  the  hand.    The  in- 


creased motion  of  its  molecules  — 
called  heat  —  now  represents  tht 
energy  of  the  falling  hammer- 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  a  metal  by  pressure  fo: 
increased  molecular  motion     is    se 
up  which  resists  the  pressure*.      A 
man     in     Washington     last        yeai 
claimed  to  have  discovered    a    ivay 
of  converting  Mexican  dollars   into 
gold  by  subjecting  them  to     ^re^t 
pressure.     His  idea   was  that     the 
only  diflference  between  gold     Sind 
silver  was  that  in  gold  the   mole- 
cules were  packed  more  closel  v  to- 
gether, and  his  secret  was  a  way  of 
subjecting   the   silver   to   this     im- 
mense pressure  without  heating    it. 
His  claims  have  not  been  verified. 
Now  the   amount  of  energy    in 
heat,  or  molecular  motion,  is  not  an 
indefinite  quantity  to  be  guessed  at 
but  Mr.  Joule  found  by  very  careful 
experiments  the  exact  equivalent  of 
heat    and    mechanical   work.      He 
fixed  paddles  to  one  end  of  an  up- 
right shaft  and  lowered  these  into 
a  brass  cylinder  containing  water. 
About  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
he  wrapped  a  cord  and  brought  it 
out  over  a  pulley  at  the  side  where 
it  was  fastened  to  a  heavy   mass 
allowed  to  fall.    The  energy  of  the 
falling  mass  turned  the  paddles  and 
so  heated  the  water,  and  he  thus 
found  that  the  energy  required  to 
heat  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  would 
raise  772  pounds  just  one  foot  high 
or,  in  other  words,  772  foot-pounds. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  impact  of  one  of  the 
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lug-e  cannon  balls  used  in  our  late 
ivar,   when  we  stop  to  calculate  the 
ivonderful  energy  of  the  flying  pro- 
jectile.      Suppose  sixty-four  of  the 
largest  locomotives  were  bound  to- 
gether with  a  cable  and  all  the  en- 
ergy   of  one  of  these  large   shots 
were    applied  in  raising  this   huge 
mass,  it  would  be  lifted  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.     When  a  projectile  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  armor-plate  it 
is  heated  even  to  redness  and  gun- 
ners inside  the  turrets  of  monitors 
find  the  heat  unbearable  when  the 
turrets    are    frequently   hit.     Some 
shells  are  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  heat  resulting  from 
impact  will  be  sufficient  to  explode 
•  the   powder  within.     In   all   these 
phenomena  we  have  to  do  only  with 
transformations     of     energy     and 
never  with  the  origination  of  it. 

Energy,  then,  cannot  be  created 
by  the  introduction  of  any  form  of 
machinery  and  yet  men  have  squan- 
dered life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  invent  a  contrivance 
which  would  not  only  run  itself  but 
be  able  to  give  out  energy  to  other 
machines. 

History  tells  of  a  mechanical 
duck  which  fed  itself  and  digested 
its  own  food.  This  might  be  so,  but 
it  would  not  be  different  from  any 
other  machine  for  every  motion  it 
would  make  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  food  it  ate ;  nor  is  man 
a  whit  nearer  a  perpetual  motion 
machine.  The  basis  of  his  life  is 
protoplasm  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  to 


which  when  life  is  added  he  be- 
comes a  reservoir  of  energy  which 
must  be  constantly  suppHed  from 
without  or  death  and  decay  ensue. 

If  one  should  mount  upon  his 
boat  a  huge  bellows  and  with  this 
attempt  to  move  the  boat  by  blow- 
ing against  the  sails,  his  action 
would  not  be  much  more  ridiculous 
or  unreasonable  than  some  things 
which  are  actually  tried  and  to 
which  the  public  looks  for  great  re- 
sults. The  writer  knows  of  a  man 
who  erected  a  large  building  and 
sealed  it  to  the  public.  Within  he 
constructed  a  forty-foot  wheel  and 
on  this  wheel  he  put  nearly  a  whole 
lifetime  of  vain  effort  to  have  it  give 
out  more  than  it  received  or  to  have 
its  action  greater  than  its  reaction. 

This  old  Third  Law  of  Newton 
will  never  be  transgressed  and  were 
all  well  grounded  in  it, 

"It  wae  frae  monie  a  blunder  free 

us, 
An'  foolish  notion." 

If  a  gun  barrel  open  at  both  ends 
were  loaded  in  the  middle  and  a  bul- 
let placed  at  each  end  of  the  pow- 
der and  the  powder  exploded,  the 
bullets  would  be  thrown  with  equal 
velocity.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  either  bullet  to  move  unless  it 
could  react  on  the  other,  and  if  the 
ordinary  gun  could  be  made  no 
heavier  than  the  bullet  it  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  the  gunner  as  to 
the  game.  If  a  man  or  a  cricket 
leap  from  the  earth  the  earth  must 
be  kicked  in  the  other  direction  a 
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distance,  compared  to  the  distance 
jumped,  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  masses. 

All  boys  and  girls  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  line  in  their  effort 
to  jump  from  a  light  support,  as 
from  a  rope  swing;  in  fact  the  swing 
can  be  made  a  scientific  instrument 
to  illustrate  this  law,  by  fixing  bags 
of  sand  or  other  convenient  masses 
to  the  seat  and  observing  the  dis- 
tance jumped  and  the  distance 
moved  by  the  weight  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

In  firing  our  large  cannon  allow- 
ance must  be  carefully  made  for  the 
recoil.  We  stated  above  that  the 
energy  of  one  of  these  large  pro- 
jectiles was  64,000  ft.  tons,  i.  e.  it 
would  be  able  to  lift  64,000  tons 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  All  this 
energy  must,  of  course,  be  also  ex- 
erted in  the  opposite  direction  on 
the  cannon,  but  while  the  projectile 
weighs  only  2370  lbs.  the  cannon 
weighs  140  tons,  so  that  although 
the  shell  leaves  the  muzzle  with  a 
velocity  of  2000  feet  per  second,  the 
movement  of  the  cannon  would  be 
small  in  comparison.  The  momen- 
tum in  each  case  being  precisely  the 
same.  One  method  employed  to 
take  up  this  recoil  is  the  use  of 
plungers,  the  principle  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  any  good  news- 
paper press  at  each  end  of  the  form 
carrier. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  great  sci- 
entists of  the  world  is  Helmholtz 
and  one  of  his  greatest  works  is  the 
definite  proof  of  the  conservation 


and  correlation  of  energy.  It  ijs  the 
great  foundation  upon  which  al 
modern  science  rests  and  witliou 
which  all  must  fall. 


A  THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM. 

BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHBRLAMI3. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this   trime 
while  not  forgetting  the  grannmai 
grades  of  the  schools,  to  give  some 
exercises    that    will    be  especially 
helpful    to    teachers    of     prinn.3.r>' 
schools.     The  exercises   for   older 
pupils  will  come  first  and  be   fol- 
lowed  by   those   for   the    young-er 
children.     For  ungraded  schools   2 
full  program  can  be  made  by  com- 
bining and  arranging  in  a  suitable 
order  the  various  selections  given. 

In  the  higher  grades  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  read.  For  music 
some  of  the  beautiful  Thanksg^ving^ 
hymns  found  in  our  hymn  books 
can  be  learned.  Appropriate 
Scripture  verses  ought  also  to  be 
recited. 

Suitable  blackboard  decorations 
can  be  copied  from  the  St.  Nicholas 
and  very  often  from  Harper's 
Weekly. 

Where  it  can  be  done  with  the 
approval  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  I  should  have  the  school- 
room decorated  with  pumpkins,  ap- 
ples, dressed  turkeys,  and  other 
good  things  which  would  after- 
wards be  distributed  among  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  without  a 
good  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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One  of  the  older  pupils  ought  to 
>vrite  and  read  arii  essay  on  'The 
Pilgrims."    Some  of  the  children  in 
tHe      Fourth    Reader    could    read 
some    interesting    selections    from 
Mara  L  .Pratt's  "Stories  of  Colo- 
nial Children."    While  the  children 
still     younger   can   be   taught   the 
simple  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
Pilgrims    and    Puritans,    of    their 
voyage  to  this  land,  of  the  babies 
born  on  that  voyage,  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Kngland,  some  of  the  customs  of 
living,  and  a  little  of  the  great  debt 
we  owe  to  our  forefathers. 

This  little  bit  of  history  taught 
beforehand  can  be  brought  out  on 
the  day  of  the  public  exercises 
either  by  questions  by  the  teacher 
or  by  calling  on  the  children  to  tell 
the  story. 

For  "A  Feast  of  All  Nations"  I 
should    select    twelve    children  — 
nine  boys  and  three  girls,  —  and 
give  each  one  a  stanza  to  recite. 
If  the  little  Irish  boy,  the  German 
boy,  the  Japanese  girl,  the  Eskimo, 
the    hungry    Chinee,    the    Italian 
girl,  the  Scotch  laddie,  the  pretty 
French  maiden,  the  stout  English 
boy,  the  young  Turk,  the  Southern 
darkey,  and  th^  Yankee  could  be 
dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  vari- 
ous   nations    they     represent,     it 
would  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
poem;  but  if  this  would  entail  too 
much  labor  upon  the  teacher  or 
any  great   expense  upoh   the   pa- 
rents, the   dressing   appropriately 
ought  not  to  be  attempted.    How- 


ever, with  very  slight  expense  and 
little  trouble  each  child  could  be 
represented  as  indulging  in  what  he 
extols  at  the  Feast. 

"The  Story  of  Grumble  Tone" 
and  "Thankful  Tone"  are  intended 
as  companion  pieces.  A  little  boy 
and  little  girl  might  come  forward 
together  and  the  former  recite  the 
first-named  selection  and  the  latter 
the  second. 

In  grammar  schools  where  more 
time  can  be  taken  for  exercises  than 
those  on  these  pages,  I  should  sug- 
gest the  following:  — 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  by 
Mrs.  Hemans.  A  selection  from 
"The  First  Settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land", by  Daniel  Webster,  entitled 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims" 
found  in  McGuflFey's  High  School 
Reader  and  in  some  of  the  speech 
books; 

The  Pilgrim  Song,  by  George 
Lunt,  found  in  Whittier's  "Songs 
of  Three  Centuries." 


FOR   AN  AUTUMN   FESTIVAL. 

BY  J.  O.  WHITTIBR. 

The    Persian's    flowery    gifts,    the 
shrine 
Of    fruitful    Ceres,    charms    no 
more : 
The   woven   wreaths   of   oak   and 
pine 
Are  dust    along    the    Isthmian 
shore. 

But  beauty  hath  its  homage  still 

And  nature  holds  us  still  in  debt; 
And  woman's  grace  and  household 
skill. 
And  nianhood's  toil,  are  honored 
yet. 
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And  we,  today,  amidst  our  flowers 
And  fruits,  have  come  to  own 
again 

The  blessings  of  the  summer  hours, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain. 

To   see   our    Father's    hand   once 
more 
Reverse    for    us    the    plenteous 
horn 
Of  autumn,  filled  and  running  o'er 
With  fruit,  and  flower,  and  gol- 
den corn! 

Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs 
out 
O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  of 
gold; 
Once  more  with  harvest-song  and 
shout 
Is    Nature's    bloodless    triumph 
told. 

Our   common    mother    rests    and 
sings, 
Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered 
sheaves; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things. 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn 
leaves. 

We    shut    our    eyes,    the    flowers 
bloom  on; 
We  murmur,  but  the  corn-ears 
fill: 
We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 
That  casts  it  shines  behind  us 
still. 

God  gives  us  with  our  rugged  soil 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 

And  richer  fruits  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  summer-wedded  islands 
bear. 

Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  today? 
Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and 
bloom? 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away. 
Beside  the  bounteous  board  of 
home? 


Thank  Heaven,  instead,  tHat  Free- 
dom's arm 
Can  change    a    rocky      soil     to 
gold  — 
That  brave  and  generous  lives  can 
warm 
A  clime  with  northern  ices    colcL 

And  let  these  altars,  wreathed    ivith 
flowers 
And    piled    with    fruits,     aivake 
again 
Thanksgivings     for     the     g-olden 
hours, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ! 


THR     ORIGIN    OF     THE    AMERXCA^T 
THANKSGIVING   RAY. 

The     Pilgrims    (at    PlymouthJ^ 
fond  as  they  were  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, had  since  landing  known  no 
day  of  rest  except  the  sacred  day 
of  worship.      Now    (in    1621,    the 
year  after  their  landing  from  the 
Mayflower)  that  the  summer  was 
past  and  the  harvest  ended,  they 
determined   to   have   a   period    of 
recreation,  combined  with  thanks- 
giving for  their  many  mercies.  The 
Governor  thereupon  sent  out  four 
huntsmen,  who  in  one  day  secured 
enough  game  to  supply  the  Colony 
for  nearly  a  week.    Hospitality  was 
extended  to  Massasoit^  who  accept- 
ed and  brought  ninety  people  with 
him.     The  guests  remained  three 
days,  during  which  they  captured 
five  deer  to  add  to  the  larder  of 
their  hosts.    The  motley  company 
indulged   in    a   round    of   amuse- 
ments,   and    the  Colonists    enter- 
tained their  visitors  with  military 
tactics    and    evolutions.    Withotit 
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loxibt,    religious   services    opened 
eacli    day;    for  the  Pilgrims  were 
rHeerful  Christians,  who  carried  re- 
ligion into  all  their  affairs.    Thus 
heartily  and  royally  was  inaugurat- 
ed the  great  New  England  festival 
of   Thanksgiving.     For  two  centu- 
ries it  continued  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Eastern  States;   but  it  has 
no^w  become  national,  its  annual  re- 
turn  finding  a  welcome  along  the 
Lake  shore  and  the  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  —  J.  A. 
Goodwin,     in     the     Pilgrim     Re- 
public.   

THE  PUMPKIN. 

BT  JOHN  GRBBNLBAF  WHITTIBR. 

O,  greenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of 

the  sun, 
The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the 

rich  melon  run, 
And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the 

cottage  enfold, 
With    broad   leaves   all   greenness 

and  blossoms  all  gold, 
Like    that  which    o'er    Nineveh's 

prophet  once  grew, 
While  he  waited  to  know  that  his 

warning  was  true. 
And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud, 

and  listened  in  vain 
For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and 

red  fire-rain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark 

Spanish  maiden 
Comes   up   with   the   fruit  of  the 

tangled  vine  laden; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out 

to  behold 
Through  orange-leaves  shining  the 

broad  spheres  of  gold ; 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his 

home  in  the  North. 


On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the 
Yankee  looks  forth. 

Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and 
yellow  fruit  shines. 

And  the  sun  of  September  melts 
down  on  his  vines. 

Oh!    on  Thanksgiving  day,  when 

from  East  and  from  West, 
From  North-  and  from  South  come 

the  pilgrim  and  guest, 
When  the  gray-haired   New-Eng- 

lander  sees  round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection 

restored. 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks 

his  mother  once  more. 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where 

the  girl  smiled  before. 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what 

brightens  the  eye? 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the 
•    rich  Pumpkin  pie? 

O,  —  fruit  loved  of  boyhood!  — 
the  old  days  recalling. 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling 
and  brown  nuts  were  falling! 

When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved 
in  its  skin. 

Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with 
a  candle  within! 

When  we  laughed  round  the  corn- 
heap,  with  hearts  all  in  tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  —  our 
lantern  the  moon. 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  trav- 
veled  like  steam, 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two 
rats  for  her  team! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present!  — 

None  sweeter  or  better 
E'er    smoked    from    an  oven    or 

circled  a  platter! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a 

pastry  more  fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er 

its  baking  than  thine! 
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And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth 

is  too  full  to  express, 
Swells  my  heart,  that  thy  shadow 

may  never  be  less. 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be 

lengthened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a 

pumpkin-vine  grow. 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its 

last  sunset  sky  ' 
Gold-tinted   and   fair  as   thy   own 

Pumpkin-pie! 


NOVEMBER    IN  THE   GARDEN. 

BY  ORACB  WINTHltOP. 

The  sunflowers  in  the  garden 
Are  bending  limp  and  low. 

The  cornstalks,   brown   and  with- 
ered, 
Stand  rustling  in  a  row. 

**We  were  so  fine",  they  murmur, 
"A  little  while  ago!" 

The  sky  is  gray  and  gloomy 
Without  the  sunshine's  ^ow. 

There  is  no  smiling  anywhere 
Unless  —  Oh,  gladsome  show! 

Twelve  plump  and  golden  pump- 
kins 
All  beaming  in  a  row  ! 

They  say,  "Why  so  despairing? 

We're  always  here,  you  know. 
At  this  unpleasant  season 

Expressly  sent  to  show 
The  need  of  glad  Thanksgiving, 

In  spite  of  frost  and  snow." 
—  St,  Nicholas ^  1888, 


THE  STORY  OP  GRUMBLE  TONE, 

BY  SLLA  WHBBLBR  WILCOX. 

There  was  a  boy  named  Grumble 
Tone,  who  ran  away  to  sea. 

**rm  sick  of  things  on  land,"  he 
said,  "as  sick  as  I  can  be! 

A  life  upon  the  bounding  wave  will 
suit  a  lad  like  me!" 


The  seething  ocean  billows 
to  stimulate  his  mirth. 

For  he  did  not  like  the  vess^L 
the  dizzy  rolling  bertli,_ 

And  he  thought  the  sea  was 

as  unpleasant  as  the  eajrtii. 

He  wandered  into  foreign  lands, 
saw  each  wondrous  sight:. 

But  nothing  that  he  heard  or-    sa 
seemed  just  exactly  rig^tit:. 

And  ^o  he  journeyed  on   an<i     on, 
still  seeking  for  delight. 

He  talked  with  kings  and   ladies 
fair,  he  dined  in  courts,  tJrkcj 

say. 
But  always  found  the  people  dull. 

and  longed  to  get  away. 
To  search  for  that  mysterious  land 

where  he  should  like  to  staj:    | 

He  wandered  over  all  the  >vorld, 

his  hair  grew  white  as  sno'W,  | 
He  reached   that  final   bourne    at    I 

last,  where  all  of  us  must  go ;  ^ 
But    never    found    the    land     he 

sought.    The     reason     you     ^ 

would  know? 

The    reason    was    that,    north     or 

south,    where'er    his    steps 

were  bent. 
On  land  or  sea,  in  court  or  hall, 

he  found  but  discontent; 
For  he  took  his  disposition  with  hitn 

everywhere  he  went. 

St.  Nicholas,  1887, 


THANKFUL  TONE. 

BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHBRLAND. 

There  was  a  girl  named  Thankful 

Tone,  who  was  well  known 

to  me; 
"I'm  pleased  with  things  on  earth," 

she  said,  "as  pleased  as  I  can 

be! 
A  life  upon  this  gladsome  globe 

will  suit  a  girl  like  mel" 
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!*he  morning  sunshine  brought  her 

joy,   and   sent   her   on   her 

way 
^ItH     dancing    eye    and    rose-red 

cheek  and  laughing  voice  so 

gay; 
O'er   evVy  heart,  on  ev'ry  side,  she 

held  a  gentle  sway. 

At  home,  at  school,  in  ev'ry  place, 
this  merry  little  maid 

To  old,  to  young,  to  rich,  to  poor, 
a  sweet  attention  paid :  — 

The  g-olden  rule  of  love,  —  the 
sceptre  that  she  swayed. 

Thanksgiving  day  but  voiced  the 
hymn  that  through  her  heart 
went  singing; 

On  other  days  throughout  the 
year  the  melody  kept  ring- 
ing 

Of  gratitude  in  word,  in  deed, — an 
incense  precious  bringing. 


A   FKAST  OF  ALI.  NATIONS. 

BY  MARGARET  JOHNSON. 

A  feast,  I  have  read, 

There  was  recently  spread. 
Where  this  novel  arrangement  ex- 
isted: 

Each  fortunate  g^est. 

When  his  choice  he  expressed. 
To  his  favorite  dish  was  assisted. 

Said  Mikey  Maguire, 
As  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
"Faith,  thin,  but  it's  warmin',  the 
hate  is ! 
An'  shure,  for  a  parrty 
Or  appetoite  hearrty. 
There's    nothin'  quite    ayqual    to 
praties!" 

"Ach!    Donner  und  Blitz!" 

Cried  fat  little  Fritz, 
Regarding  his  neighbor  so  bony, 

"Dot  poy  vas  so  droll! 

I  voud  gif  der  whole  bowl 
For  von  leedle  bite  of  Bologny!" 


The  fair  Oumi  San 

Waved  her  beautiful  fan. 
As  she  smiled  his  enjoyment  to  see. 

She  would  taste  of  no  dish 

Save  an  entree  of  fish. 
But  she  never  once  stopped  drink- 
ink  tea. 

In  a  serious  mood 
Hans,  the  Eskimo,  chewed 
Some  strips  of  what  might  have 
been  rubber; 
But  when  they  inquired 
Whether  aught  he  desired, 
He   said   he   wished    nothing   but 
blubber. 

"Me  velly  honglee!" 

Said  the  guileless  Chung  Le, 
With  an  evident  yearning  for  rice. 

He  smiled  and  he  sighed, 

And  his  chopsticks  applied, 
And  was  ready  for  more  in  a  trice. 

"Carissima  mia!" 

Cried  little  Maria, 
"Nothing-a  zo  lofely  as  dese!" 

And  she  fondly  surveyed, 

On  the  table  displayed, 
Her  beloved  macaroni  and  cheese. 

"Aweel  an'  aweel," 

Said  Jamie  MacNeil, 
"O'  whimseys  an'  freaks  there's  a 
mony! 

But  naethin  I  know 

Like  the  oatmeal  I  lo'e 
To  make  a  bran  lad  an'  a  bonny!" 

"O  nonr  cried  Helene, 

With  a  shrug  of  disdain, 
I  wish  but  a  morceau  petit. 

Nothing  hot,  s*il  vous  plait, 

But  some  water  sucree, 
And  a  boulon,  ;V  vous  remercie!" 

Quoth  brave  Johnny  Bull, 
With  his  mouth  rather  full. 
And  his  waist  with  a  napkin  be- 
girt. 
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union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  for 
their  motive  energy.  I  say  nearly^ 
all,  for  in  some  places  the  energy 
which  is  now  being  received  from 
the  sun,  is  converted  into  electric 
energy.  The  most  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.  For  10,000  years,  or  ever  since 
the  Glacial  Age,  the  great  mass  of 
water  in  Nigara  river  has  been 
carried  up  by  sun  energy  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  lakes  only  to  flow 
again  seaward  and  dash  over  its 
sublime  precipice.  During  all  this 
time  this  huge  water-fall  has  been 
able  to  do  the  work  of  seven  million 
strong  horses  working  day  and 
night. 

A  part  of  this  water  has  been 
made  to  turn  great  dynamos,  fur- 
nishing power  to  numerous  indus- 
tries at  the  City  of  Niagara  and 
some  at  a  distance. 

There  is  now  a  project  to  utilize 
the  energy  of  the  numerous  falls  in 
the  Catskill  mountains  to  propel 
electric  cars  from  place  to  place  in 
that  locality.  But  in  all  this  noth- 
ing new  is  originated.  It  was  all 
there  before  but,  from  man's  point 
of  view,  was  going  to  waste. 

We  call  a  body  hot  when  its 
molecules  are  moving  rapidly;  this 
molecular  motion  is  a  great  depos- 
itory of  energy.  Mechanical  mo- 
tion is  easily  converted  into  mole- 
cular motion  or  molecular  motion 
into  mechanical  motion.  A  few 
strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  a  penny 
may  so  heat  the  penny  that  it  can- 
not be  held  in  the  hand.    The  in- 


creased motion  of  its  molecules  — 
called  heat  —  now  represents  the 
energy  of  the  falling  hammer. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  a  metal  by  pressure  for 
increased  molecular  motion  is  set 
up  which  resists  the  pressure.     A 
man     in     Washington     last     year 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  way 
of  converting  Mexican  dollars  into 
gold  by  subjecting  them  to  great 
pressure.     His  idea   was  that    the 
only  difference  between  gold   and 
silver  was  that  in  gold  the  mole- 
cules were  packed  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  his  secret  was  a  way  of 
subjecting   the   silver   to   this    im- 
mense pressure  without  heating  it. 
His  claims  have  not  been  verified. 

Now  the  aiTiount  of  energy  in 
heat,  or  molecular  motion,  is  not  an 
indefinite  quantity  to  be  guessed  at 
but  Mr.  Joule  found  by  very  careful 
experiments  the  exact  equivalent  of 
heat  and  mechanical  work.  He 
fixed  paddles  to  one  end  of  an  up- 
right shaft  and  lowered  these  into 
a  brass  cylinder  containing  water. 
About  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
he  wrapped  a  cord  and  brought  it 
out  over  a  pulley  at  the  side  where 
it  was  fastened  to  a  heavy  mass 
allowed  to  fall.  The  energy  of  the 
faUing  mass  turned  the  paddles  and 
so  heated  the  water,  and  he  thus 
found  that  the  energy  required  to 
heat  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  would 
raise  772  pounds  just  one  foot  high 
or,  in  other  words,  772  foot-pounds. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  impact  of  one  of  the 
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huge  cannon  balls  used  in  our  late 
war,  when  we  stop  to  calculate  the 
wonderful  energy  of  the  flying  pro- 
jectile. Suppose  sixty-four  of  the 
largest  locomotives  were  bound  to- 
gether with  a  cable  and  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  of  these  large  shots 
were  applied  in  raising  this  huge 
mass,  it  would  be  lifted  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  When  a  projectile  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  armor-plate  it 
is  heated  even  to  redness  and  gun- 
ners inside  the  turrets  of  monitors 
find  the  heat  unbearable  when  the 
turrets  are  frequently  hit.  Some 
shells  are  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  heat  resulting  from 
impact  will  be  sufficient  to  explode 
the  powder  within.  In  all  these 
phenomena  we  have  to  do  only  with 
transformations  of  energy  and 
never  with  the  origination  of  it. 

Energy,  then,  cannot  be  created 
by  the  introduction  of  any  form  of 
machinery  and  yet  men  have  squan- 
dered life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  invent  a  contrivance 
which  would  not  only  run  itself  but 
be  able  to  give  out  energy  to  other 
machines. 

History  tells  of  a  mechanical 
duck  which  fed  itself  and  digested 
its  own  food.  This  might  be  so,  but 
it  would  not  be  different  from  any 
other  machine  for  every  motion  it 
would  make  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  food  it  ate ;  nor  is  man 
a  whit  nearer  a  perpetual  motion 
machine.  The  basis  of  his  life  is 
protoplasm  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  lo 


which  when  life  is  added  he  be- 
comes a  reservoir  of  energy  which 
must  be  constantly  supplied  from 
without  or  death  and  decay  ensue. 

If  one  should  mount  upon  his 
boat  a  huge  bellows  and  with  this 
attempt  to  move  the  boat  by  blow- 
ing against  the  sails,  his  action 
would  not  be  much  more  ridiculous 
or  unreasonable  than  some  things 
which  are  actually  tried  and  to 
which  the  public  looks  for  great  re- 
sults. The  writer  knows  of  a  man 
who  erected  a  large  building  and 
sealed  it  to  the  public.  Within  he 
constructed  a  forty-foot  wheel  and 
on  this  wheel  he  put  nearly  a  whole 
lifetime  of  vain  effort  to  have  it  give 
out  more  than  it  received  or  to  have 
its  action  greater  than  its  reactiofi. 

This  old  Third  Law  of  Newton 
will  never  be  transgressed  and  were 
all  well  grounded  in  it, 

"It  wae  frae  monie  a  blunder  free 
us, 
An'  foolish  notion." 

If  a  gun  barrel  open  at  both  ends 
were  loaded  in  the  middle  and  a  bul- 
let placed  at  each  end  of  the  pow- 
der and  the  powder  exploded,  the 
bullets  would  be  thrown  with  equal 
velocity.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  either  bullet  to  move  unless  it 
could  react  on  the  other,  and  if  the 
ordinary  gun  could  be  made  no 
heavier  than  the  bullet  it  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  the  gunner  as  to 
the  game.  If  a  man  or  a  cricket 
leap  from  the  earth  the  earth  must 
be  kicked  in  the  other  direction  a 
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union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  for 
their  motive  energy.  I  say  nearly^ 
all,  for  in  some  places  the  energy 
which  is  now  being  received  from 
the  sun,  is  converted  into  electric 
energy.  The  most  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.  For  10,000  years,  or  ever  since 
the  Glacial  Age,  the  great  mass  of 
water  in  Nigara  river  has  been 
carried  up  by  sun  energy  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  lakes  only  to  flow 
again  seaward  and  dash  over  its 
subHme  precipice.  During  all  this 
time  this  huge  water-fall  has  been 
able  to  do  the  work  of  seven  million 
strong  horses  working  day  and 
night. 

A  part  of  this  water  has  been 
made  to  turn  great  dynamos,  fur- 
nishing power  to  numerous  indus- 
tries at  the  City  of  Niagara  and 
some  at  a  distance. 

There  is  now  a  project  to  utilize 
the  energy  of  the  numerous  falls  in 
the  Catskill  mountains  to  propel 
electric  cars  from  place  to  place  in 
that  locality.  But  in  all  this  noth- 
ing new  is  originated.  It  was  all 
there  before  but,  from  man's  point 
of  view,  was  going  to  waste. 

We  call  a  body  hot  when  its 
molecules  are  moving  rapidly;  this 
molecular  motion  is  a  great  depos- 
itory of  energy.  Mechanical  mo- 
tion is  easily  converted  into  mole- 
cular motion  or  molecular  motion 
into  mechanical  motion.  A  few 
strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  a  penny 
may  so  heat  the  penny  that  it  can- 
not be  held  in  the  hand.    The  in- 


creased motion  of  its  molecules  — 
called  heat  —  now  represents  the 
energy  of  the  falling  hammer. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  a  metal  by  pressure  for 
increased  molecular  motion  is  set 
up  which  resists  the  pressure.  A 
man  in  Washington  last  year 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  way 
of  converting  Mexican  dollars  into 
gold  by  subjecting  them  to  great 
pressure.  His  idea  was  that  the 
only  difference  between  gold  and 
silver  was  that  in  gold  the  mole- 
cules were  packed  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  his  secret  was  a  way  of 
subjecting  the  silver  to  this  im- 
mense pressure  ivithout  heating  it. 
His  claims  have  not  been  verified. 

Now  the  aiTiount  of  energy  in 
heat,  or  molecular  motion,  is  not  an 
indefinite  quantity  to  be  guessed  at 
but  Mr.  Joule  found  by  very  careful 
experiments  the  exact  equivalent  of 
heat  and  mechanical  work.  He 
fixed  paddles  to  one  end  of  an  up- 
right shaft  and  lowered  these  into 
a  brass  cylinder  containing  water. 
About  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
he  wrapped  a  cord  and  brought  it 
out  over  a  pulley  at  the  side  where 
it  was  fastened  to  a  heavy  mass 
allowed  to  fall.  The  energy  of  the 
falling  mass  turned  the  paddles  and 
so  heated  the  water,  and  he  thus 
found  that  the  energy  required  to 
heat  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  would 
raise  772  pounds  just  one  foot  high 
or,  in  other  words,  772  foot-pounds. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  impact  of  one  of  the 
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huge  cannon  balls  used  in  our  late 
war,  when  we  stop  to  calculate  the 
wonderful  energy  of  the  flying  pro- 
jectile. Suppose  sixty-four  of  the 
largest  locomotives  were  bound  to- 
gether with  a  cable  and  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  of  these  large  shots 
were  applied  in  raising  this  huge 
mass,  it  would  be  lifted  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  When  a  projectile  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  armor-plate  it 
is  heated  even  to  redness  and  gun- 
ners inside  the  turrets  of  monitors 
find  the  heat  unbearable  when  the 
turrets  are  frequently  hit.  Some 
shells  are  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  heat  resulting  from 
impact  will  be  sufficient  to  explode 
the  powder  within.  In  all  these 
phenomena  we  have  to  do  only  with 
transformations  of  energy  and 
never  with  the  origination  of  it. 

Energy,  then,  cannot  be  created 
by  the  introduction  of  any  form  of 
machinery  and  yet  men  have  squan- 
dered life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  invent  a  contrivance 
which  would  not  only  run  itself  but 
be  able  to  give  out  energy  to  other 
machines. 

History  tells  of  a  mechanical 
duck  which  fed  itself  and  digested 
its  own  food.  This  might  be  so,  but 
it  would  not  be  different  from  any 
other  machine  for  every  motion  it 
would  make  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  food  it  ate ;  nor  is  man 
a  whit  nearer  a  perpetual  motion 
machine.  The  basis  of  his  life  is 
protoplasm  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  to 


which  when  life  is  added  he  be- 
comes a  reservoir  of  energy  which 
must  be  constantly  supplied  from 
without  or  death  and  decay  ensue. 

If  one  should  mount  upon  his 
boat  a  huge  bellows  and  with  this 
attempt  to  move  the  boat  by  blow- 
ing against  the  sails,  his  action 
would  not  be  much  more  ridiculous 
or  unreasonable  than  some  things 
which  are  actually  tried  and  to 
which  the  public  looks  for  great  re- 
sults. The  writer  knows  of  a  man 
who  erected  a  large  building  and 
sealed  it  to  the  public.  Within  he 
constructed  a  forty-foot  wheel  and 
on  this  wheel  he  put  nearly  a  whole 
lifetime  of  vain  effort  to  have  it  give 
out  more  than  it  received  or  to  have 
its  action  greater  than  its  reaction. 

This  old  Third  Law  of  Newton 
will  never  be  transgressed  and  were 
all  well  grounded  in  it, 

"It  wae  frae  monie  a  blunder  free 
us, 
An'  foolish  notion." 

If  a  gun  barrel  open  at  both  ends 
were  loaded  in  the  middle  and  a  bul- 
let placed  at  each  end  of  the  pow- 
der and  the  powder  exploded,  the 
bullets  would  be  thrown  with  equal 
velocity.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  either  bullet  to  move  unless  it 
could  react  on  the  other,  and  if  the 
ordinary  gun  could  be  made  no 
heavier  than  the  bullet  it  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  the  gunner  as  to 
the  game.  If  a  man  or  a  cricket 
leap  from  the  earth  the  earth  must 
be  kicked  in  the  other  direction  a 
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union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  for 
their  motive  energy.  I  say  nearly^ 
all,  for  in  some  places  the  energy 
which  is  now  being  received  from 
the  sun,  is  converted  into  electric 
energy.  The  most  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.  For  10,000  years,  or  ever  since 
the  Glacial  Age,  the  great  mass  of 
water  in  Nigara  river  has  been 
carried  up  by  sun  energy  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  lakes  only  to  flow 
again  seaward  and  dash  over  its 
sublime  precipice.  During  all  this 
time  this  huge  water-fall  has  been 
able  to  do  the  work  of  seven  million 
strong  horses  working  day  and 
night. 

A  part  of  this  water  has  been 
made  to  turn  great  dynamos,  fur- 
nishing power  to  numerous  indus- 
tries at  the  City  of  Niagara  and 
some  at  a  distance. 

There  is  now  a  project  to  utilize 
the  energy  of  the  numerous  falls  in 
the  Catskill  mountains  to  propel 
electric  cars  from  place  to  place  in 
that  locality.  But  in  all  this  noth- 
ing new  is  originated.  It  was  all 
there  before  but,  from  man's  point 
of  view,  was  going  to  waste. 

We  call  a  body  hot  when  its 
molecules  are  moving  rapidly;  this 
molecular  motion  is  a  great  depos- 
itory of  energy.  Mechanical  mo- 
tion is  easily  converted  into  mole- 
cular motion  or  molecular  motion 
into  mechanical  motion.  A  few 
strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  a  penny 
may  so  heat  the  penny  that  it  can- 
not be  held  in  the  hand.    The  in- 


creased motion  of  its  molecules  — 
called  heat  —  now  represents  the 
energy  of  the  falling  hammer. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  a  metal  by  pressure  for 
increased  molecular  motion  is  set 
up  which  resists  the  pressure.  A 
man  in  Washington  last  year 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  way 
of  converting  Mexican  dollars  into 
gold  by  subjecting  them  to  g^eat 
pressure.  His  idea  was  tliat  the 
only  difference  between  gold  and 
silver  was  that  in  gold  the  mole- 
cules were  packed  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  his  secret  was  a  way  of 
subjecting  the  silver  to  this  im- 
mense pressure  without  heating  it. 
His  claims  have  not  been  verified. 

Now  the  amount  of  energy  in 
heat,  or  molecular  motion,  is  not  an 
indefinite  quantity  to  be  guessed  at 
but  Mr.  Joule  found  by  very  careful 
experiments  the  exact  equivalent  of 
heat  and  mechanical  work.  He 
fixed  paddles  to  one  end  of  an  up- 
right shaft  and  lowered  these  into 
a  brass  cylinder  containing  water. 
About  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
he  wrapped  a  cord  and  brought  it 
out  over  a  pulley  at  the  side  where 
it  was  fastened  to  a  heavy  mass 
allowed  to  fall.  The  energy  of  the 
falling  mass  turned  the  paddles  and 
so  heated  the  water,  and  he  thus 
found  that  the  energy  required  to 
heat  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  would 
raise  772  pounds  just  one  foot  high 
or,  in  other  words,  772  foot-pounds. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  impact  of  one  of  the 
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huge  cannon  balls  used  in  our  late 
war,  when  we  stop  to  calculate  the 
wonderful  energy  of  the  flying  pro- 
jectile. Suppose  sixty-four  of  the 
largest  locomotives  were  bound  to- 
gether with  a  cable  and  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  of  these  large  shots 
were  applied  in  raising  this  huge 
mass,  it  would  be  lifted  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  When  a  projectile  is 
suddenly  arrested  by  armor-plate  it 
is  heated  even  to  redness  and  gun- 
ners inside  the  turrets  of  monitors 
find  the  heat  unbearable  when  the 
turrets  are  frequently  hit.  Some 
shells  are  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  heat  resulting  from 
impact  will  be  sufficient  to  explode 
the  powder  within.  In  all  these 
phenomena  we  have  to  do  only  with 
transformations  of  energy  and 
never  with  the  origination  of  it. 

Energy,  then,  cannot  be  created 
by  the  introduction  of  any  form  of 
machinery  and  yet  men  have  squan- 
dered life  and  fortune  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  invent  a  contrivance 
which  would  not  only  run  itself  but 
be  able  to  give  out  energy  to  other 
machines. 

History  tells  of  a  mechanical 
duck  which  fed  itself  and  digested 
its  own  food.  This  might  be  so,  but 
it  would  not  be  different  from  any 
other  machine  for  every  motion  it 
would  make  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  food  it  ate ;  nor  is  man 
a  whit  nearer  a  perpetual  motion 
machine.  The  basis  of  his  life  is 
protoplasm  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  to 


which  when  life  is  added  he  be- 
comes a  reservoir  of  energy  which 
must  be  constantly  supplied  from 
without  or  death  and  decay  ensue. 

If  one  should  mount  upon  his 
boat  a  huge  bellows  and  with  this 
attempt  to  move  the  boat  by  blow- 
ing against  the  sails,  his  action 
would  not  be  much  more  ridiculous 
or  unreasonable  than  some  things 
which  are  actually  tried  and  to 
which  the  public  looks  for  great  re- 
sults. The  writer  knows  of  a  man 
who  erected  a  large  building  and 
sealed  it  to  the  public.  Within  he 
constructed  a  forty-foot  wheel  and 
on  this  wheel  he  put  nearly  a  whole 
lifetime  of  vain  effort  to  have  it  give 
out  more  than  it  received  or  to  have 
its  action  greater  than  its  reactioft. 

This  old  Third  Law  of  Newton 
will  never  be  transgressed  and  were 
all  well  grounded  in  it, 

"It  wae  frae  monie  a  blunder  free 

us, 
An'  foolish  notion." 

If  a  gun  barrel  open  at  both  ends 
were  loaded  in  the  middle  and  a  bul- 
let placed  at  each  end  of  the  pow- 
der and  the  powder  exploded,  the 
bullets  would  be  thrown  with  equal 
velocity.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  cither  bullet  to  move  unless  it 
could  react  on  the  other,  and  if  the 
ordinary  gun  could  be  made  no 
heavier  than  the  bullet  it  would  be 
as  dangerous  to  the  gunner  as  to 
the  game.  If  a  man  or  a  cricket 
leap  from  the  earth  the  earth  must 
be  kicked  in  the  other  direction  a 
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server  and  writer,  Frank  Carpen- 
.ter,  traversing  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America,  and  supplying 
its  columns  every  week  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  comprehensive  sort  of 
Geography. 

We  want  Ohio  to  be  in  the  van, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  if 
all  the  counties  of  the  state  wnl 
but  enter  upon  this  matter  of  geo- 
graphical study  with  the  same  zest 
that  characterizes  the  work  in 
many  of  the  counties,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  other  states  will  inquire 
for  the  Buckeye  Method  of  teach- 
ing Geography. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  School 
Examiners  issues  the  following  cir- 
cular of  information  to  persons  de- 
siring to  become  appHcants  for 
State  Certificates: 

The  Board  will  hold  an  exam- 
ination in  Columbus  on  Tuesday, 
December  27,  1898,  beginning  at 
8:00  a.  m.  and  continuing  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  can 
issue  none  but  Life  Certificates. 
For  the  present  the  Board  will 
issue  but  three  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, viz:  Common  School, 
High  School,  and  Special  Certifi- 
cates. 

Applicants  for  Common  School 
Certificates  will  be  examined  in 
Orthography,    Reading,    Writing, 


Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography, 
English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, History  of  the  United  States 
including  Civil  Government,  Gen- 
eral History,  English  Literature, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  including 
effects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics, 
Physics,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  such  other  branches, 
if  any,  as  they  may  elect. 

Applicants  for  High  School  Cer- 
tificates, in  addition  to  the  above- 
named  branches  will  be  examined 
in  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, Latin,  Psychology,  His- 
tory of  Education,  Science  of  Ed- 
ucation. Also  three  branches  se- 
lected from  the  following:  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Zoology,  Geology, 
Astronomy,  Trigonometry  and  its 
Applications,  Logic,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, and  Political  Economy.  The 
Board  advises  applicants  not  to  at- 
tempt to  pass  an  examination  for 
the  Common  School  Life  and  the 
High  School  Life  Certificate  at  the 
same  examination. 

PSYCHOLOGY — REQUIRED   FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

James's  Briefer  Course  in  Psy- 
chology, (Holt);  Ladd's  Psycholo- 
gy, Descriptive  and  Explanatory, 
(Scribners);  Preyer's  Mental  De-« 
velopment  of  the  Child,  (Appleton). 
Recommended  for  reference:  Bow- 
ne's  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Theory,  (Harpers);  Sully's  Psy- 
cholog}',  (Appleton);  Baldwin's 
Elements  of  Psychology,  (Holt). 
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HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION — 
REQUIRED. 

Compayre's  History  of  Peda- 
gogy, (fieath);  Quick's  Education- 
al Reformers,  Revised  Edition, 
( Appleton) ;  Paint£r's  History  of 
Education,  (Appleton).  Recom- 
mended: Krusi's  Life  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  (American  Book  Co.),  Aris- 
totle and  Froebel,  of  "Great  Edu- 
cators Series"  (Scribners). 

SCIENCE   OF   EDUCATION  — 
REQUIRED. 

White's  School  Management, 
(American  Book  Co.);  Lange's 
Apperception,  (Heath) ;  Rozen- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
(Appleton).  Recommended :  De 
Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method, 
(Heath);  McMurry's  General 
Method,  (Public  School  Publishing 
Company);  Page's  Tlieory  and 
Practice,  (American  Book  Co.). 

Applicants  for  Special  Certifi- 
cates win  be  examined  in  Special 
Branches,  and  in  addition  thereto. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  including 
eflFects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics, 
Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
and  Science  of  Education  pre- 
scribed for  applicants  for  High 
School  Certificates. 

Special  Certificates  will  be 
granted  in  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture,  only. 

The  standard  for  both  classes  of 
certificates  is  as  follows:  Mini- 
mum grade  for  Common  School 
branches,  60 ;  average  grade,  80; 


minimum  grade  for  High  School 
branches,  80. 

All  applicants  for  certificates  of 
either  grade  must  file  with  the 
Clerk  of  Board,  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  date  of  examination,  an 
application  blank  filled  out  and 
two  satisfactory  testimonials  that 
they  have  had  at  least  fifty  months' 
successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  for  Special  Certificate  at  least 
fifty  months'  experience  in  teach- 
ing the  Special  Branch.  Also  file 
last  county  certificate  or  certified 
copy  thereof. 

These  testimonials  should  be 
from  educators  well  known  to  the 
Board. 

The  holder  of  a  Common  School 
Certificate  may  receive  a  High 
School  Certificate  by  passing  ex- 
amination, at  one  meeting  of  the 
Board,  in  all  the  additional 
branches,  as  above  stated,  and  fur- 
nishing satisfactory  evidence  of 
continued  success  in  teaching. 

No  branch  will  be  added  to  a 
Common  School  Certificate  after 
the  date  of  its  issue;  but,  when 
issued,  such  certificate  shall  name 
the  additional  branches,  if  •any, 
upon  which  the  applicant  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Eminent  attainments  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  study  will  receive 
due  consideration  in  determining 
an  applicant's  qualifications. 

As  an  essential  condition  of 
granting  a  certificate  of  either 
grade,  the  Board  will  require  evi- 
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dence  that  the  applicant  has  had 
marked  success  as  a  teacher,  and 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  teaching. 

Each  applicant  for  a  certificate 
shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  examination,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  shall  pay 
to  the  State  Treasurer  all  fees  re- 
ceived. 

The  Neil  will  be  headquarters 
during  the  examination.  Rates  of 
$2.00  and  $2.50  per  day  have  been 
secured,  according  to  the  rooms  se- 
lected. Other  accommodationss 
may  be  found  convenient  to  the 
Capitol.  The  examination  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board,  C.  W.  Bennett, 
Piqua,  Ohio. 


NORTH  EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Reported  by  W.  H.  Kirk. 

The  N.  E.  O.  T.  A.  held  the  first 
meeting  of  this  school  year  in  the 
beautiful  auditorium  of  the  Akron 
Higl?  School,  October  22,  1898. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Supt.  R.  H.  Kin- 
nison  of  Wellington. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Ira 
A.  Priest,  President  of  Buchtel 
College,  after  which  a  selection  of 
music  was  given  by  one  of  the 
Akron  schools  led  bv  Prof.  N.  L. 
Glover. 

Supt.  Thomas  of  Akron  extended 


the  greetings  of  the  Akron  teach- 
ers to  the  visitors.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio  had  their  inception  in  Akroiu 
He  showed  how  from  the  bill 
passed  in  the  forties,  known  as  the 
"Akron  School  Law,"  the  public 
school  system  of  Ohio  had  been  de- 
veloped. 

President  Kinnison  briefly  re- 
sponded to  the  address  of  wel- 
come, thanking  the  Akron  people 
for  their  careful  preparation  for 
this  meeting  and  referring  especial- 
ly to  the  beautiful  potted  plants 
and  cut  flowers  with  which  the 
room  was  decorated. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Oberlin  meeting  by  Supt. 
Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, a  class  lesson  in  Nature  Study 
was  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Peny,  Principal  of  the  Akron  train- 
ing school.  Before  bringing  in  her 
pupils.  Miss  Perry  stated  that  in 
this  lesson  she  hoped  to. bring  out 
the  five  steps  of  the  Herbartian 
method  of  teaching,  viz.,  prepara- 
tion, presentation,  comparison, 
classification  and  application.  The 
lesson  was  about  fruits,  and  in  a 
pleasing  way.  Miss  Perry  brought 
out  the  different  facts  about  the 
structure  and  growth  of  the  pear 
and  compared  it  with  other  fruits 
previously  studied  in  the  school. 
Then  a  classification  was  made  of 
these  and  other  fruits.  Accuracy, 
method,  and  thoroughness  were 
insisted  upon  throughout  the  en- 
tire lesson.  » 
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"The  Reading  Circle  as  an  Edu- 
cational Factor"  was*  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones  of 
Massillon.  He  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  standards  of  re- 
quirement in  education.  Educa- 
tion is  now  considered  a  life  work, 
instead  of  ending  with  the  school 
life. 

That  school  is  doing  the  most 
efficient  work,  which  sends  out  its 
pupils  with  a  desire  for  knowledge. 
He  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  early 
history  of  the  organization,  and 
said  that  its  purpose  was  to  give 
the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  read 
what  was  latest  and  best  in  peda- 
gogical works,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  master- 
pieces, and  familiar  with  nature 
study  and  biography.  He  said 
Ohio  especially  needed  something 
of  this  kind  since  she  had  no  nor- 
mal schools  within  her  borders. 

The  discussion  on  the  question, 
'*Shall  Cleveland  comer  the  Future 
Meetings  of  the  Association?"  was 
opened  by  Supt.  Parker  of  Elyria. 
Mr.  Parker  favored  holding"  all  the 
meetings  in  Cleveland  and  sug- 
gested four  meetings  instead  of 
three  each  year.  He  stated  that  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion all  the  meetings  were  held  in 
Cleveland  and  that  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  teachers  attended  then 
than  now.  He  claimed  that  the 
central  location  of  Cleveland  made 
it  available  to  a  larger  number  of 
teachers. 

A  lively  discussion  followed ;  re- 


marks being  made  by  Supt.  Grier 
of  Cortland,  Supt.  Roller  of  Niles, 
and  Prin.  Knight  of  Akron,  all  on  x 
the  negative  side  of  the  question. 

A  violin  duet  by  Carl  and  Max 
Glover,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Miss^  Mamie  Glover,  was  beau- 
tifully rendered. 

An  address,  "The-  Practical  in 
Education"  was  given  by  Supt.  E. 
E.  Carey  of  Warren.  He  claimed 
that  if  the  cry  for  the  so-called 
practical  in  education  were  listened 
to  it  would  take  all  soul  out  of  ed- 
ucation. The  practical  education 
is  not  that  which  teaches  a  child 
to  get  something,  but  to  be  some- 
thing. Too  many  want  education 
a  filling  in  process  instead  of  a 
leading  out.  Teach  the  child  to 
observe  carefully,  to  record  accu- 
rately, and  to  speak  clearly,  but 
don't  stop  with  that  —  do  not  ig- 
nore the  affections,  the  soul,  the 
will.  The  moral  in  education,  the 
character  is  all-important.  Educa- 
cation  should  fit  one  for  citizenship. 
Do  not  educate  to  make  the  best 
minister,  lawyer,  or  doctor,  but  ed- 
ucate to  make  the  best  man.  A 
strong  body,  a  strong  intellect, 
strong  emotions,  strong  will,  each 
developed  in  the  right  proportion 
and  in  harmony  with  the  others, 
constitutes  the  practical  in  educa- 
tional results. 

A  violin  solo  .by  Miss  Mabel 
Scott  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
program. 

Dr.  Findley  then  mentioned  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
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had  participated  in.  our  last  meet- 
ing at  Oberlin  had  passed  away, 
viz.,  Prof.  Monroe  of  Oberlin  and 
Prin.  Rood  of  Akron.  He  spoke 
especially  of  the  faithfulness  of 
Prin.  Rood  and  his  uprightness  and 
purity  of  character.  , 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland 
then  presented  the  closing  address 
of  the  afternoon  on  the  subject, 
"The  Influence  of  Ideals  in  Educa- 
tion." His  address  was  so  filled 
with  beautiful  thoughts  and  prac- 
tical suggestions,  so  inspiring  in 
its  effects  upon  the  audience,  that 
no  synopsis  of  the  address  can  do 
it  justice. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Glover  favored  the 
Association  with  a  beautiful  vocal 
solo,  which  the  audience  so  enthu- 
siastically appreciated  as  to  require 
an  encore. 

After  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
all  who  had  helped  to  make  the 
success  of  the  session,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  February. 


memorial  services  to  reuben 
McMillan. 

In  common  with  many  others  in 
the  state,  we  regret  exceedingly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  present 
at  the  Memorial  Services  to  the  late 
Reuben  McMillan  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Youngstown, 
Oct.  i6.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Supt.  Treudley  we  have  received 
copies  of  the  Voungstozvn  Telegram, 
and  Daily  Vindicator  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  bv  a  number  of 


Mr.  McMillan's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  letters  were  reaci  fron 
many  others  who  were  unable  tc 
be  present.  We  find  it  impossiWi 
to  publish  even  a  summary  of  thesi 
addresses  and  letters,  but  hiave  se 
lected  from  them  all,  the  followinf 
quotations  from  two  —  the  firs; 
from  the  address  of  Mt.  A.  B.  Cor- 
nell: 

We  come  together  to-dav,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  one  whom  wt 
all  loved  and  revered;  whose  kind- 
ly face  long  beamed  upon  us; 
whose  daily  vocation  was  one  of 
peculiar  helpfulness  and  usefulness 
and  whose  life  and  manner  and 
spirit  were  in  just  accord  and  per- 
fect consonance  with  that  word  of 
the  Spirit. 

There  have  been  many  gather- 
ings within  the  past  few  months  to 
applaud  and  honor  men  who  hav« 
done  valorous  deeds;  men  who  led 
columns  to  victory,  in  the  face  of 
death;  men  who  quailed  not  in  the 
hour  of  fiery  trial;    men  who   not 
only  braved  death  themselves,  but 
inspired   others  with  courage    and 
enthusiasm.    The    streets    of     our 
towns  and   cities  have  been   filled 
with  applauding  thousands,  as  our 
young  soldiers,  amid  the  clanging 
of  bells  and  thundering  cannons, 
return  with  weary  and  many  with 
wasted  forms  from  brief  but  honor- 
able service.    And  heads  have  been 
bared   and  eyes  dimmed,   as   with 
muffled  drums  and  guard  of  honor 
the  lifeless  remains  of  youthful  vic- 
tims of  malaria  and  the  chances  of 
war,  have  been  borne  to  their  burial 
place.      The    nation    has    honored 
them,  but  such  evidences  of  patri- 
otism and  self-sacrifice  deserve  rec- 
ognition.   All  honor  to  those  who 
by  their  valor  and  heroism,   have 
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^von  an  honored  name  for  their 
county,  and  opened  wider  doors 
of  opportunity  and  helpfukiess  for 
men  of  other  lands. 

And  shall  we  not,  with  equal  ear- 
nestness and   depth   of  feeling,   if 
^with  less  outward  show,  record  our 
sense  of  obligation  to  one  whose 
long  life  was  spent  in  self-sacrific- 
ing efforts;   in  labors  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community,  in  all 
that   elevates  and  refines  and  en- 
nobles?    Who   shall   measure   the 
force  and  effort  of  such  a  life  as 
that  of  our  brother?     Day  by  day 
for  a  half  century,  he  met  succes- 
sive generations  of  children,  teach- 
ing them  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness, truth  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice. 

If  we  could  trace  back  to  their 
source  great  deeds  ot  valor  or  un- 
selfish    streams     of    good     which 
sometimes     flow     out     of     newly 
opened  wells,  we  could  find  their 
original  spring,  very  often,  in  the 
faithful  instruction  of  some  earnest 
and  devoted  teacher,  whose  words 
and  example  infused  a  desire  for 
knowledge.     Knowledge    was    the 
life  work  of  our  brother,  whose  sole 
desire  was  to  lead  and  teach  the 
young;  and  how  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully he  did  it,  is  witnessed  by 
the  thousands  who,  in  tender  affec- 
tion, cherish  his  memory ;  it  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  success  of  bur  educa- 
tional system,  in  the  development 
of  which  the  best  years  of  his  life 
were  given ;   it  is  witnessed  also  by 
the  public  library  which  fitly  bears 
his  name,  as  it  bears  the  impress 
of  his  toil  and  care. 

The  following  quotations  are 
taken  from  a  letter  given  to  the 
Youngstown  Telegram  by  Supt. 
Treudley   shortly   after   his  return 


from  his  trip  abroad.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Supt.  Treudley 
foltowed  Mr.  McMillan  in  the  su- 
perintendency  at  Youngstown. 

I  feel  unwilling  to  have  the  name 
and  work  of  my  honored  predeces- 
sor and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Reu- 
ben McMillan,  become  a  memory 
or  a  treasure  belonging  to  those 
only  who  knew  him  best  without  a 
public  acknowledgment  on  my 
part  of  what  I  owe  to  him  and  of 
what  he  was  to  me. 
/  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  such  acknowledgmeqt  un- 
til now,  his  death  ocurring  while  I 
was  far  away.  It  was  not  unex- 
pected and  its  announcement  occa- 
sioned no  surprise.  Nevertheless, 
I  understood  that  there  had  passed 
from  earth  one  to  whom  I  could 
never  make  adequate  return  for  the 
countless  acts  of  kindness  which  I 
had  received  from  him. 

If  I  may  indulge  in  a  few  remin- 
iscences, I  recall  that  when,  years 
ago,  my  eye  rested  on  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  my  educational  papers  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  the  superintendency  and 
that  a  successor  was  being  consid- 
ered, I  wrote  to  him  and  in  due 
time  received  a  very  courteous  re- 
ply. He  did  not  know  me  well,  as 
we  had  not  been  thrown  closely  to- 
gether, and,  of  course,  he  could  not 
speak  further  than  he  did.  But 
when,  after  consideration  of  the 
various  candidates  before  the 
board,  the  lot  fell  upon  me,  I  can 
never  forget  the  sincere  and  hearty 
welcome  which  I  received  from  his 
hands;  and,  I  will  add,  the  breadth 
of  the  generosity  of  that  reception. 
It  mav  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
McMillan,  as  I  recall  it,  entered 
upon  the  superintendency  of  these 
schools  the  year  I  was  born,  and  at 
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the  same  age  at  which  later  I  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  had  filled  this 
honorable  position  during  all  that 
time,  excepting  a  period  of  about 
ten  years  when  he  was  otherwise 
engaged. 

Necessarily  a  successor  would 
have  his  own  ways,  and  changes  of 
various  kinds  would  likely  be 
made.  I  wrote  him  to  the  effect 
that  while,  without  question,  our 
ideas  as  to  the  ends  to  be  reached 
would  be  identical,  the  means  of 
reaching  these  ends  would  vary, 
and  that  he  would  not  expect  me 
to  follow  exactly  in  his  footsteps. 

I  recall  the  heartiness  with  which 
he  responded  to  that  letter  and  his 
saying  to  me  so  emphatically  that 
were  I  to  attempt  to  do  things  ex- 
actly as  he  had  done  them  he  would 
not  deem  me  competent  for  the 
place.  He  respected  individuality, 
for  he  prized  his  own.  And  I  can 
never  be  too  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  always,  under  all  circum- 
stances, without  one  single  excep- 
tion, Mr.  McMillan  held  up  my 
hand^,  encouraged  me,  sent  mes- 
sages of  the  kindliest  nature  to  me, 
rejoiced  in  the  progress  of  the 
schools  as  if  he  were  actively  min- 
istering to  them,  gave  me  good 
counsel  and  literally  bore  to  me,  a 
young  man,  a  relationship  that 
came  as  near  being  ideal  as  I  can 
conceive.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  I  know  of  the  tribulations  of 
others  who  were  not  assisted  as  I 
was. 

Mr.  MicMillan  was  possessed  of 
a  high  sense  of  honor.  I  recall  with 
deep  satisfaction  one  brief  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him  shortly  after 
my  arrival.  He  said  to  me  in  sub- 
stance: "In  coming  here  you 
wrote  to  me  first.  You  pursued 
the  honorable  course.  Now  I  wish 
to  say  to  you  that  mv  friends  are 


your  friends,  and  they  will  sustain 
you  in  every  particular." 


Mr.  McMillan  was  a  helpful  man, 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  high  honor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  educational  work.  No 
man  was  more  deeply  revered.  At 
each  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  teach- 
ers a  message  regularly  came  from 
him  and  an  answer  was  as  regu- 
larly returned. 

*         »         •         * 

As  for  me,  because  I  was  a  young 
man  when  I  came  here  and  none 
too  confident,  and  because  no  man 
in    corresponding    position     could 
have  ministered  to  me  more  wisely 
or    more    kindly,   I   venerate     his 
memory,  and  in  these  few  words 
which  I  have  written  I  have  per- 
formed  in   a   very   feeble   manner 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  simple  duty 
toward  one  for  whom  I  cannot  en- 
tertain too  deep  an  affection,  whose 
society  I  would  be  glad  to  share  in 
the  world  of  light,  the  memory  of 
whose  bearing  to  me  will  always  .be 
hallowed,  and  whose  whole  life  was 
directed  toward  making  better  and 
sweeter    the    world    in  which    he 
lived.      

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  C.  B.  GALBREATH. 

The  Ohio  Library  Association 
met  in  Dayton,  October  12.  The 
weather  was  ideal  and  the  attend- 
ance at  the  opening  session  repre- 
sentative of  almost  every  section  of 
the  State.  Frank  Conover,  Esq., 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Dayton  Public  Library, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  in  the 
spacious  parlors  of  Hotel  Beckel, 
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and  proceeded  at  once  to  deliver 
the  president's  annua,!  address.    In 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  library 
trustees  he  advanced  many  clear- 
cut     and    cogent    suggestions    of 
practical    interest    to    all    persons 
engaged    in     Ubrary    work.  -  The 
mission  of  the  library,  he  declared, 
was  to  furnish  good  reading  to  the 
people.     Fine  buildings,  adequate 
equipment,  numerous  volumes   ol 
carefully    selected    books,    trained 
librarians    and    competent    assist- 
ants,— all  these  may  be  considered 
necessary.     But  the  most  elaborate 
appointment  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent service  in  the  reading-room 
will  not,  in  themselves,  accompHsh 
the  mission   of   the    library.     The 
books  must  circulate.     If  the  peo- 
ple will  not  come  to  the  library, 
the  library  must  go  to  the  people. 
"It  is  a  mistake,"  said  he,  "to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  du- 
ties of  the  trustees  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic.    It  is  their  business,  rather,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  use  of 
the  catalogue."    The  field  he  con- 
sidered wide  and  inviting.     Books 
could    be   taken    to   the    Sabbath 
school,  the  value  of  the  library  ex- 
plained there  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  church  secured.     They  could 
be  taken  to  the  factory  and  issued 
to  the  men  and  women  at  the  close 
of  their  day's  work.     They  could  be 
distributed   in   the   public    schools 
where,  under  intelligent  direction, 
rare   opportunity    is    presented   to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  healthful  lit- 
erature among  the  young. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presi- 
dent's address  Miss  Linda  A.  East- 
man, of  the  Qeveland  Public  Li- 
brary, delivered  an  interesting  re- 
port on  library  extension.  Within 
the  past  year  new  libraries  have 


been  opened  in  Coshocton,  Lis- 
bon, Logan,  Marysville  and  Mas- 
sillon. 

Miss  May  Prentice,  of  the  Qeve- 
land Normal  school,  made  a  report 
on  "Library  and  Schools,  and  Co- 
operation With  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association."  This  included 
a  brief  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  library  section  of  that  body  at 
Put-in-Bay.  In  speaking  of  the 
use  of  the  library  in  schools.  Miss 
Prentice  said  that  the  books  need 
not  always  bear  directly  upon  the 
recitation.  Some  teachers  would 
read  the  twenty-third  Psalm  to  the 
children  only  to  illustrate  a  lesson 
on  sheep.  The  needs  and  capac- 
ity of  the  children  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  within  these  Hmits  a 
degree  of  freedom  should  be  al- 
lowed, even  if  it  sometimes  leads 
outside  of  the  routine  of  school 
work. 

Superintendent  E.  A.  Jones,  of 
Massillon,  who  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  spoke  of 
his  mission  and  the  intimate  rela- 
tion that  should  exist  between  the 
public  school  and  the  public  Ubrary. 
The  latter  is  not  a  supplement  to 
our  educational  system ;  it  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  it.  He  gave  a  briel 
account  of  the  Ohio  Teachers^ 
Reading  Circle  and  the  excellent 
work  it  has  accomplished.  The 
pupils'  reading  course  is  now  read 
by  over  nine  thousand  children  in 
the  State.  The  traveling  library 
system  will  enable  the  children  in 
the  small  villages  and  rural  dis- 
tricts to  get  the  necessary  books  at 
trifling  expense.  Superintendent 
Jones  stated  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting  that  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  spirit  that  seems  to  per- 
vade the  Library  Association,  and 
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that  he  would  have  many  good 
things  to  report  to  the  educators 
of  Ohio  at  their  next  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  Association  enjoyed  a  trolley 
ride  to  the  National  Military 
Home,  where  ^  very  pleasant  re- 
ception was  tendered  them.  After 
the  band  concert  they  met  in  Put- 
nam Library  of  the  Home,  where 
the  afternoon  meeting  was  held. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  F.W.  Ash- 
ley, of  the  Morley  Library  of 
Painesville,  an  excellent  paper 
that  he  had  prepared  was  read  by 
Martin  Hensel,  of  the  Public 
School  Library  of  Columbus,  sub- 
ject, "Some  Obstacles  to  be  Over- 
come in  Starting  and  Managing  a 
Small  Library."  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Miss  Mercer,  of 
Mansfield,  and  Miss  McElwain,  of 
Xenia.  Considerable  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  statement  by  the 
latter  that  the  Xenia  Library  con- 
tains five  thousand  volumes,  that 
it  has  thirteen  hundred  names  on 
its  list  of  contributing  members, 
that  it  receives  no  support  from 
taxation,  and  that  the  Reference 
Department  is  free  to  all  who 
choose  to  visit  the  library.  Others 
participated  in  the  discussion. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Home  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended, the  session  adjourned. 

The  program  for  the  evening  in- 
cluded a  very  pleasant  visit  to  the 
Dayton  Public  Library  and  an  in- 
spection of  its  interesting  museum. 
The  evening  session  was  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  library. 

Four  of  the  Dayton  teachers 
participated  in  the  work  of  the 
evening.  Miss  Lelia  A.  Thomas 
read  a  paper,  "The  Child  and  the 
Story,"  in  which  she  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  some  expe- 
riments in  the  primary  department 


of  the  Dayton  schools.     The  child 
read  the  story  and  then  related  it  to 
the  school.     Minor  defects  in   lan- 
guage were  not  noted.     The  child 
was   encouraged  to   feel   perfectly 
free.      Results      were      gratifying^. 
"School    Libraries,    Pictures     and 
Books    as    Aids    in    the    School- 
room" was  the  subject  of  an    ad- 
dress by  Miss  Agnes  Bruce.     An- 
other phase  of  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  by  Miss  Lila  P. 
Hall.     She  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  choosing  safe  books   and 
books  suited  to  the  grade  of   the 
pupil.     *•  Goody-good"    books,     as 
well  as  those  of  a  questionable  char- 
acter,    should    be    avoided.     The 
discussion  of  this  topic  was  con- 
cluded by  Miss  May  Crowell,  who 
described    the    methods    of    book 
distribution  in  the  Dayton  schools. 
At  present  the  Public  Library  fur- 
nishes to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
for  distribution  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  one  book  for  every 
two  pupils. 

"Reading  Without  Tears"  was 
the  subject  of  a  very  thoughtful  and 
original  paper  by  Miss  May  Pren- 
tice. She  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  importance  of  careful  selection 
of  the  first  picture  books  that  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  little  childrien. 
The  picture  should  leave  a  pleasing 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  should  not  bring  tears  to 
his  waking  eyes  or  hideous  visions 
to  his  dreams.  The  mind  never 
loses  its  impressions.  We  do  not 
forget.  The  mind  of  the  little  child 
is  wonderfully  receptive.  Pictures 
that  fill  it  with  terror  have  more 
influence  on  the  future  life  than 
most  of  us  imagine.  -The  child 
loves  fun,  and  the  things  that  ap- 
peal to  the  infant  sense  of  humor 
can  do  no  harm.  Miss  Prentice 
illustrated  her  address  with  a  num- 
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ber  of  drawings  and  several  cheap 
picture  books  gathered  at  random 
from  store  counters. 

The  evening  session  closed  with 
a  paper  by  Miss  Linda  A.  East- 
man, entitled,  "The  Children's 
Room."  The  public  library  should 
make  special  provision  for  tht 
children.  It  should  be  made  at- 
tractive to  them.  It  should  be 
managed  by  an  assistartt  acquainted 
with  their  needs  and  inspired  with 
the  love  of  children. 

Thursday  morning's  session  was 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Beckel 
House,  President  Conover  in  the 
chair.  A  committee  on  Library 
Extension  was  appointed  and  made 
to  include  Hon.  J.  F.  McGrew, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Library 
Commission. 

Public  Libraries,  of  Chicago,  was 
made  the  official  organ  of  the  As- 
sociation. A  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  published  in 
that  journal.  State  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools,  L.  D.  Bone- 
brake,  who  was  present,  was  called 
upon  for  remarks  and  responded 
in  a  strong  address.  Formerly  the 
child  was  punished  for  bringing 
other  than  text  books  to  school. 
Now  he  is  supplied  with  attractive 
reading  matter  and  his  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  directed  to 
useful  ends.  Mr.  Bonebrake  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  the  library 
movement  now  so  perceptible  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Hon.  J.  F.  McGrew,  of  the  Ohio 
State  Library  Commission,  fol- 
lowed w^ith  remarks  full  of  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  library  move- 
ment, and  pledged  hearty  support 
to  the  "laudable  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." 

Maps  were  exhibited  showing  the 
distribution  of  traveling  libraries 
through  the  State  \vithin  the  past 


year.  State  Librarian  Galbreath 
reported  that  over  400  of  these  had 
been  sent  out  from  the  State  Li- 
brary. They  had  gone  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  granges,  women's 
clubs,  Sunday  schools,  and  other 
organizations. 

Within  the  past  year  Librarian 
Whelpley  presented  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Library  a  bust  of  his 
life-long  friend,  James  •Murdock. 
Mr.  Porter,  President  of  the  Li- 
brary Trustees  of  that  city,  spoke 
of  the  g^ft  and  said  many  compli- 
mentary things  of  the  venerable 
donor. 

*The  Duty  of  the  Trustees  to  the 
Library"  was  next  considered. 
Mr.  Shuey,  of  the  Dayton  Library 
Board,  thought  that  the  trustees 
could  learn  much  by  visiting  the 
library  between  meetings  and 
studying  its  needs.  This  led  to  a 
discussion  on  the  choice  of  books. 

Mr.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Norwalk. 
next  presented  a  matter  that  may 
lead  to  very  important  results  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  State. 
The  traveling  library  system,  so 
successfully  introduced  by  the 
Ohio  State  Library,  he  thought 
could  be  taken  up  by  counties, 
with  the  county  seat  as  a  point 
from  which  books  could  be  distrib- 
uted. The  suggestion  was  very  fa- 
vorably received.  The  State  Li- 
brary would  favor  such  a  plan.  It 
would  supplement  the  work  it  has 
already  undertaken.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Library  Extension. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Association 
visited  the  factory  of  the  National 
Cash  Register — ^the  sociological 
wonder  of  the  United  States.  Here 
many  of  the  hopes  of  Bellamy  are 
realized  under  our  present  indus- 
trial system.  No  description  that 
we  can  give  here  will  do  this  won- 
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derful  institution  justice.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  men 
have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to 
see  it  and  have  felt  amply  repaid. 

The  College  Section  met  at  the 
hotel  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
classification  of  books  was  dis- 
cussed, and  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  ypar. 

Robinson  Locke,  Trustee  of  the 
Toledo  Pfiblic  Library,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association; 
Charles  Orr,  of  the  Case  Library, 
Cleveland,  was  re-elected  Secre- 
tary. The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Toledo. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library  As- 
sociation,— the  most  successful,  in 
many  respects,  in  its  history.  "The 
prevailing  thought,"  said  Superin- 
tendent Jones,  "seemed  to  be,  how 
shall  we  get  good  Hterature  to  the 
people?" 

It  was  an  ideal  meeting  and  the 
Association  found  Dayton  an  ideal 
place  for  it. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

—  The  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau 
announces  a  new  popular  lecture  on 
"Hypnotism  in  Business,  Society 
and  Politics"  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship 
of  Boston.  The  subject  is  very  sug- 
gestive and  no  doubt  the  lecture  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Cole  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  writes  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner  of  his  new  work.  A 
large  and  successful  City  Institute 
was  held  in  September  at  which 
Prof.  S.  D.  Fess  of  Ada  was  the 
principal  instructor.  Tlie  corps  of 
teachers  numbers  fifty-two,  and  the 
schools  are  growing  very  rapidly. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  in  this  issue 
an  article  by  Supt.  Cole  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  all. 


—  G.  B.  Bolenbaugh  has  entered 
upon  his  new  work  as  assistant 
principal  of  the  twenty-fourth  dis- 
trict school,  Cincinnati.  He  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Lincoln  Building  which 
was  dedicated  September  14,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  building's 
in  the  state,  the  cost  being  $75,000. 

—  J.  D.  Holcomb  of  Rio  Grande 
has  been  appointed  county  exam- 
iner in  Gallia  county.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  are  W.  H. 
Vanden  of  Addison,  and  A.  C.  Saf- 
ford  of  Gallipolis. 

—  The  next  annual  session  of  the 
Belmont    County   Teachers*    Insti- 
tute will  be  held  at  Bethesda  Aug-ust 
21  to  25,  1899.    The  instructors  will 
be  Dn  S.  C.  Schmucker  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Supt.  Frank  R.  Dyer 
of   Wichita,  Kan.,   Miss  Margaret 
McCloskey  now  of  Edinboro,  Pa., 
and  Miss  Loretta  McGrannahan  of 
Wheeling,     W.      Va.       President 
Brown  has  appointed  Miss  Bessie 
Nizum  of  Barnesville  county  secre- 
tary of  the  O.  T.  R.  C    W.  C.  Bow- 
ers  is   chairman   of  the   executive 
■committee. 

— Supt.  E.  J.  Shives  is  very  happy' 
in  his  new  work  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  will  dedicate  a  new  twenty-one 
room  school  building  in  the  near 
future.  His  address  is  Station  D, 
Pittsburg. 

—  Prin.  W.  M.  Henderson  of  the 
Lisbon,  O.,  high  school  who  at- 
tended the  O.  S.  U.  until. his  senior 
yeai  has  just  finished  his  course  in 
Chicago  University.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
him  October  i. 

G.  W.  Brumbaugh  of  Dayton  has 
been  reappointed  county  examiner 
in  Montgomery  county  —  a  well 
merited  recognition  for  valuable, 
services.  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  in  that 
county  is  booming  —  the  county 
examiners  are  leaders  in  the  work. 
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The  thirty-first  meeting  of  the 

Jefferson  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Logan  school 
building  at  Mingo,  October  8,  and, 
although  the  association  has  held 
some  lively  sessions  since  its  organ- 
ization eight  years  ago,  this  meeting 
was  pronounced  a  record  breaker, 
both  in  numbers  and  interest,  by  all 
present.      Supt.    C    E.    Oliver    of 
Mingo    had    a   carefully   arranged 
program  that  was  well  carried  out 
in  almost  every  detail. 

At  the  morning  session  Miss 
Kathryn  Goodlin  presented  a 
thoughtful  and  carefully  prepared 
paper  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
the  teacher  has  to  encounter  from 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
pupil  outside  of  the  school  room. 
The  forceful  manner  in  which  tlie 
subject  was  handled  aroused  a  deep 
interest  and  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed was  closed  only  by  the  time 
limit.  . 

Prin.  E.  S.  Beacom  of  Blooming- 
dale  followed  in  a  talk  on  Geog- 
raphy. Mr.  Beacom  believes  that 
better  results  would  be  secured  if 
we  paid  less  attention  to  localities 
and  more  to  people,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  he  gave  strong  reasons 
for  his  faith.  This  address  like  the 
one  preceding  it  brought  the  asso- 
ciation to  its  feet  and  the  discussion 
was  continued  up  to  the  noon  re- 
cess. It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  relief  maps  are  not 
of  much  benefit  to  either  teacher  or 
pupil  in  the  study  of  geography. 

During  the  noon  recess  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assocition  were  taken  in 
charge  by  the  officials  of  the  JEtna 
Standard  Steel  Company,  and  pi- 
loted through  its  mammoth  plant, 
following  the  process  of  steel  man- 
ufacture from  the  ore  to  the  finished 
product. 

Upon  reassembling  Prin.  J.  H. 
Lowry  of  Empire  read  an  excellent 


paper  on  the  progress  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  had  made  in  the  past  and 
the  opportunities  for  still  greater 
progress  in  the  future.  The  paper 
and  the  discussion  that  followed 
emphasized  the  thought  that  In 
sparsely  settled  localities  there  must 
be  centralization  of  schools  and  uni- 
formity of  schooKwofk. 

Papers  on  "Primary  Reading" 
by  Miss  Zoe  M.  Day  of  Mingo  and 
Miss  Grace  D.  Knagi  of  Toronto, 
fitly  crowned  the  successful  day's 
work.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
proceedings  the  discussion  was 
quite  animated.  Almost  every 
method  had  an  advocate.  Word, 
sentence,  phonic,  Tundenberg,  and 
even  old  A,  B,  C  coming  in  for  a 
share  of  patronage. 

A  solo  by  Miss  Maud  E.  Lisle 
and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Bessie  Sat- 
terthwaite  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  afternoon  session. 

Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer  and  Assist- 
ant Principal  M.  B.  Whitaker  of  the 
Steubenville  High  School  were  both 
present  and  were  heartily  welcomed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  association. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  Steubenville  at  a  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

—  C.  E.  Blue  of  West  Unity  has 
been  appointed  county  examiner  in 
Williams  county.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  P.  L.  Warren, 
West  Unity,  and  H.  L.  Goll, 
Stryker. 

—  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
has  just  issued  a  new  map  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  that  should  be  in 
demand.  It  is  a  relief  map  in  col- 
ors, is  scientifically  made,  and  is 
complete  in  topography  and  nomen- 
clature. The  map  is  about  22  x  28 
inches  in  size  and  is  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  thus  making  it  suitable 
for  framing. 
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The  map  is  specially  adapted  for 
school  and  class  rooms  and  will  be 
mai/ed  in  tubes  to  any  address  by 
Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

—  C.  R.  Murray,  a  graduate  of 
O.  S.  U.  from  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
is  principal  of  the  Middleport  high 
school  this  year. 

—  The  Wooster  Summer  School 
is  already  announced  for  1899.  The 
faculty  is  composed  of  twenty  per- 
sons well  qualified  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  to  teachers.  A  de- 
partment of  methods  in  charge  of 
Miss'  Margaret  W.  Sutherland  has 
been  added. 

—  The  Canal  Dover  high  school 
rendered  a  fine  program  on  La- 
fayette Day. 

—  The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Champaign  County  teachers' 
association  for  the  present  year  was 
held  at  Mechanicsburg,  Oct.  15. 
The  address  of  the  forenoon  was 
delivered  by  Supt.  H.  A.  Stokes  of 
Delaware,  his  subject  being  "The 
River  in  History."  In  the  after- 
noon F.  B.  Pearson  of  Columbus 
discussed  the  subject  of  geography 
with  interest  and  profit  to  the 
teachers.  The  closing  address  on 
"Chinese  Gordon  and  the  Fall  of 
Mahdism"  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Stephenson  of  Delaware. 

—  The  Putnam  County  Fair  As- 
sociation introduced  a  new  feature 
this  year,  "An  Educational  Ex- 
hibit." A  very  creditable  display  of 
both  regular  and  special  work  was 
made  by  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  if  the  success  of  an  undertak- 
ing is  to  be  judged  by  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  public  generally, 
this  feature  was  a  most  gratifying 
success.  All  premiums  were  given 
in  books,  the  winners  having  a 
large  list  of  excellent  publications 


from  which  to  select.  Perhaps  $175 
worth  of  books  will  be  distributed 
in  the  county,  and  this  certainly  can 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Can  money  be  expended  by 
Fair  Associations  in  any  betto" 
way?  Surely  this  question  is  worth 
careful  consideration. 

[We    trust    that    we    shall     hear 

.  more  of  such  exhibits  in  the  future. 
They  can  not  fail  to  arouse  interest 
among  the  patrons  of  the  schools 

^  which  will  be  helpful  to  both  pupils 

*  and  teachers.  —  Exl.] 

—  The   fifty-third   year  of    Mt. 
Union    College    opened    with    the 
largest  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  students  for  years.    The  new 
President,  Dr.  A.  B.  Riker,  is  prov- 
ing himself  a  capable  and  efficient 
executive  officer,  and  all  the  new 
professors  are  meeting  with  favor 
and  success.     Recently  there   was 
organized  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty a  lecture  bureau,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  series  of  lectures 
in  surrounding  towns  and  cities. 

—  Apropos  of  the  recent  con- 
ferring of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  President  McKinley 
by  a  western  university,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  recall  the  fact 
that  this  same  degree  was  conferred 
upon  him  ten  years  ago  by  Mt. 
Union  College,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  an  honored  trustee  of  that 
institution. 

—  The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Summit  County  Teachers' 
Association  for  the  present  year 
was  held  in  Akron,  Oct.  15.  Presi- 
dent Lee  R.  Knight's  inaugural  was 
full  of  good  things;  Supt.  Glas- 
gow's paper  "How  Can  Our  An- 
nual Institute  be  Improved?" 
brought  forth  a  spirited  discussion 
by  Supt.  Thomas,  Supt.  Schnee  and 
others:  the  address  of  the  day 
"What  is  True  Education?"  was  de-. 
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livered  by  S.  P.  Orth,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Buchtel  College. 

The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 

of  the  Mercer  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Celina,  O., 
Oct.  15. 

The    morning   session    was    de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  round  table 
topics.     The  Lafayette  Monument 
Fund  was  favorably  commented  on 
at  some  length. 

A   decided  stand  was  taken  on 
the  subject  of  Teachers'  Examina- 
tions.    The   sentiments  voiced  by 
the  Association  were  for  raising  the 
standard,  thus  compeUing  a  more 
thorough  preparation,  and  a  deeper 
professional  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.    The  character  of  the 
questions  for  examination  received 
a  somewhat  spirited  consideration, 
there  being  some  objection  to  the 
usual  form  on  the  grounds  that  the 
teacher's  general  knowledge  is  not 
called  into  play  in  dealing  with  un- 
important    details.     The    advance 
along  this  line  is  commendable  and 
characteristic  of  the  county. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given 
to  the  speakers  of  the  day  —  Supt. 
Zemer  of  Ansonia,  O.,  and  Supt. 
Bealer  of  Rockport,  O. 

The  former  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Teacher's  Work"  took  up  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  and  the 
teacher's  work  in  preparing  him, 
not  for  the  practical  issues  of  life, 
but  for  the  broader  field  of  citizen- 
ship, embracing  the  five  elements: 
social,  religious,  commercial,  polit- 
ical and  educational. 

Mr.  Bealer  attacked  the  "Com- 
mon School"  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  correlation. 

This  subject  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  Supt  C.  E.  Thomas  of 
Mendon,  O. 

—The  Harrison  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  held  at  Freeport,  O., 


August  15-19,  was  one  of  the  most, 
successful  in  its  history.  The  in- 
structors were:  Dr.  D.  C.  Mur- 
phy, Slippery  Rock,  Pa.;  Prof.  Jno. 
M.  Mulford,  Columbus,  and  Prof.. 
S.  G.  Smith,  Columbus,  music  in- 
structor. Prof.  Smith  captivated 
all.  The  same  instructors  and  Dr. 
J.  D.  Simkins,  of  St.  Mary's,  O., 
are  employed  for  the  next  session,, 
which  will  be  held  at  Harrisville, 
August  14-19,  1899.  President,  A.. 
J.  Dennis,  Hopedale,  O.;  Secre- 
tary, Martha  Shugert,  Freeport,. 
O.;  Executive  Committee,  J.  D. 
Somerville,  Harrisville,  O.;  H.  S.. 
Mills,  Moorefield,  O.,  and  W.  A. 
Forsythe,  Piedmont,  O.  The  next 
teachers'  examination  in  Harrison 
county  will  be  at  Germano,  O.,. 
November  12. 

—  Exlitor  Educational  Monthly; 
—  Lafayette  Day,  so  appropriately 
observed  in  many  villages  and 
cities  of  Ohio,  came  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  few  of  our  rural 
schools  were  in  session.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  encourage  those 
who  could  not  observe  tlie  day  on 
Oct.  19,  to  celebrate  it  on  the  22d 
day  of  February?  Washington 
and  Lafayette  were  near  and  dear 
friends.  In  this  year  when  the 
spirit  of  each  has  accomplished  so* 
much  for -Cuba,  it  seems  especially 
fitting  that  these  compatriots 
should  be  remembered  together.. 
This  suggestion  is  offered  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  open  up  the  way 
in  Ohio  for  a  still  wider  manifesta- 
tion of  our  abiding  gratitude  for 
"the  early  and  constant  friend  of 
America."  G. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  [L.  M.  Paine,  Lewis- 
burg,  O.,  State  Agent]: 

Cricket  on  tfie  Hearth.  By 
Charles  Dickens.    Ten  cent  classics 
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series.  The  Company  also  pub- 
lishes a  fine  list  of  five  cent  classics. 
Address  L.  M.  Paine,  Lewisburg, 
for  information  regarding  them. 

The  Great  Stone  Face.  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  Five  cent 
-classics  series. 

Stories  of  the  United  States  for 
Youngest  Readers.  By  Anna  Qare 
Davis.  The  object  of  these  stories 
is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  history. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Readers.    By  same  author. 


Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.: 
Revolt  of  the  Tartars.  By  De 
Quincy.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Wilham  Edward 
Simonds,  Ph.  D.  Mailing  price  35 
cents. 

Essentials  of  Psychology.  By 
Colin  S.  Buell,  M.  A.,  principal  of 
the  Williams  Memorial  Institute, 
New  London,  C.onn.  This  volume 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  actual 
teaching  experience  in  the  class 
room  for  several  years  past.  Mail- 
ing price  $1.10. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. : 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  — 
Number  126,  Riverside  Literature 
Series. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  SanSorn,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass.: 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper.  Edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Reuben 
Port  Halleck,  M.  A.    Price  60  cts. 


The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York: 
History  Reader  for  Elementary 
Schools.  Arranged  with  special 
reference  to  holidays  by  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.  A  very  helpful 
book  for  teachers  in  preparing  pro- 
grams for  special  days. 


The  late  Spanish-American  War 
receives  due  attention  in  the    No- 
vember number  of  Harper's  Maga^ 
sine.     Lieutenant  J.   C    Fremont, 
commanding  the  Porter,  has  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Torpedo-boat  Service/*  in 
which   he   treats   of  the '  character 
and  value  of  torpedo-boat  service, 
and  gives  striking  instances  of  he- 
roical     adventure;    and     Frederic 
Remington  uses  his  knowledg-e  and 
skill  in  depicting  the  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  as  he  saw  them  in  theil- 
first  battle   against  the   European 
army. 

The  Century  Magazine  makes  the 
most  important  announcement  for 
the   coming  year  that  it  has   put 
forth  for  fifteen  years.     It  is  that 
length  of  time  ago  that  the  maga- 
zine announced  its  "War  Series," 
which  grew  into  the  most  notable 
history  of  the  Civil  War  that  has 
appeared.     A  New  War  Series  is 
now  promised,  dealing  with  the  re- 
cent war  in  the  same  remarkable 
way  that  gave  distinction   to   the 
former   series.     Among   the   con- 
tributors  are   Captain   Charles   D. 
Sigsbee,     Lieutenant      Richmond 
Pearson    Hobson,    Captain   Alfred 
T.  Mahan.  Admirals  Sampson  and 
Schley,       and       Lieu  tenant- Com- 
mander Richard  Wainwright 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  son, 
Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  himself  a 
boy  when  Louisa  Alcott  was  a  girl 
in  Concord,  has  written  an  article 
on  "When  Louisa  Alcott  was  a 
Girl/'  which  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  is  about  to  .publish.  Doc- 
tor Emerson  gives  a  new  view  of 
the  author  of  "Little  Men"  —  as  a 
mimic,  and  as  the  central  figure  of 
every  dance  and  merrymaking:  in 
old  Concord. 
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[DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  OP  OHIO.] 

Klxifz  A.rtHur*A  sallant    KzilsHtn  of  old 
Stood  In  tbelr  armor,  bllttie  axid  t»old» 

Before  tine  ^at>le  Round: 
A.nd  >wHlle  the  clueerlns  'waeeall  flo'wa. 
A.rxd  -^^Hlle  tHe  flatx&lns  torch^lifzht  slo^wa, 
K'rona  lip  to  lip  tHe  etorjr  g^oes,  — 

With   Harp  to  S'^vell  tHe  eound,  — 
Of  Hattle  loet,  of  Hattle  -won. 
Of  rlgHted  -^vronss,  brave  deedn  -well  done* 

Of  Honors  lost  and  found. 

"V^TltHln  tHe  scHool'-roona  Humbly  stands 
^He  aallant  ICnisHt  of  rdodern  lands !  — 

Xo  deadl^r  lances  Hurled! 
But  Reason  llflcHts  His  softened  isclance; 
Pair  Intellect  Is  all  His  lance; 
His  foe,  tHe  craven  Isriorance, 

His  banner  Is  unfurled. 
A.nd  tHougH  ^wltH  different  motives  frausHt* 
He*ll  flffHt  as  A.lexander  foufzHt 

And  conquer  all  tHe  -world ! 

NfarcH  on,  O  sallant  modern  KnlffHt! 
VlarcH  on,   ^wltH  Grod,  to  y^in  tHe  flffHt, 

To  victories  yet  untold. 
*T111  Hrror,  strlcUen.  o*er  and  o*er, 
81nlcs  on  tHe  field  to  rise  no  more; 
*T111  TrutH  llffHts  up  tHe  patH  before 

In  fflorlous  splendor  rolled  I 
THen  -will  tHy  victories  prove  tHe  sreat 
And  lastlns  sinews  of  tHe  State, 

I..llce  tHose  brave  KnlffHts  of  old. 

—  I.  R.  Henderson. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL-MASTER, 


BY  P.  B.  PEARSON. 

( Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  Central  Association,  Columbus,  O.,  November  4, 1896.7 


A  mass  of  animated  protoplasm, 
moving  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, arrived,  one  morning,  at 
a  county  examination,  and  by  some 
special  providence  was  granted  a 
certificate  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  at  large  that  this  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm was  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  Now  to  be  a  per- 
son is  something,  but  to  be  a  per- 
son of  character  —  of  moral  char- 
acter —  of  good  moral  character 
is  far  more  —  and  hence  our  hero 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to 
consciousness.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

The'  certificate  (which  seemed 
one  of  the  Beatitudes)  and  its  pos- 
sessor became  at  once  the  rallying 
point  for  a  host  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  by  processes  distin- 
guished rather  for  perseverance 
than  for  glory,  secured  for  the  can- 
didate the  crowning  bliss  of  joys 
supernal  —  a  school,  with  speci- 
fied emoluments.  Then  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  protocol  was 
signed,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  erstwhile  serried  hosts  returned 
to  their  wonted  avocations,  flushed 
with  the  pride  of  victory. 

School  began  —  the  first  day  of 
school.  If  only  some  star  had  fal- 
len for  him,  as  for  iEneas  of  old,  to 


mark   out   the   path   through    the 
gloom,    some    subtraction    mig-ht 
have  been  made  from  the  horrors 
of  that  day.  That  night  he  dreamed 
—  but  such  dreams  as  only  Dante 
could  portray  —  or  Dore  illustrate. 
Never  was  the  light  of  day  more 
welcome  —  and  likewise  more  un- 
welcome   than  on    that    Tuesday 
morning  —  for  he  must  return  to 
the  scenes  of  the  previous  day.    No 
middle  course  —  but  inexorable 
Fate  held  him  fast  and  impelled 
him  to  his  task.    Never  did  galley 
slave  take  his  place  with  such  dire 
forebodings.     Never     before     had 
such  a  halo  of  glory  hovered  over 
the  hour  of  four  o'clock.    To  him, 
indeed,  there  was  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night  —  but 
.the  cloud   was  ominous,   and   the 
fire  burned  but  did  not  illumine. 
He  shrank  before  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils,   for  their  every  look  con- 
victed   him    of   ignorance  —  and, 
therefore,  impotence.     He  saw,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vision,  that  the  one 
thing   needful   was   knowledge  — 
that    learning     was     the     "open 
sesame"  to  success — that  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power."    Then  the  Star  of 
Hope  dawned  upon  his  soul  —  and 
he  took  courage.     He  must  work. 
School  went  on  —  but  teaching 
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-wsLS  but  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerebus 
to  still  the  monster's  ravings  till  his 
own  desire  had  been  attained.    As 
a.    miser   hoards   his   gold,   so   he 
hoarded    knowledge.      He    must 
vrork  to  force  his  way  back  from 
the  chasm  that  yawned  at  his  feet. 
He    must    drink    at    the    Pierian 
Spring,  he  must  delve  in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  and  follow  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  Sages  of  the  Past. 
He  must  wrestle  with  the  Abstract 
and  the  Abstruse  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel  —  with  the  same 
words   upon   his   fevered   lips,   "I 
will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast 
blessed    me"  —  hast    given    me 
knowledge.      Knowledge  was  the 
light  toward  which  he  wrought  as 
he    tunneled    his    way    from    his 
prison  —  Knowledge  the  beacon 
upon  the  shore  toward  which  his 
gaze  was  ever  bent  as  he  strug- 
gled and  fought  his  tardy  course 
across  the  maddened  and  madden- 
ing waves.    Like  Dame  Rumor  he 
grew    by    motion,    and    gathered 
vigor  as  he  sped  along.     With  no 
lawless    impulses  to  be    held    in 
check  his  energies  were  all  focused 
upon   the    pursuit   of    Knowledge, 
and  everything  that  could  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  this  end  was 
laid  under  tribute.    Language,  Sci- 
ence, Mathematics  —  all  came  at 
his  bidding  and  laid  their  richest 
treasures  at  his  feet.    He  welcomed 
the  evening  shadows  —  for  they 
invited  him  to  his  studies.       He 
hailed  the  breaking  light  of  mom 
with  gladness,   for   it   ushered   in 


new  opportunities  for  work.  In 
the  full  sweep  of  his  careering 
flight  he  sped  on  from  achievement 
to  achievement,  till  every  fiber  of 
his  being  thrilled  with  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  -r-  and  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  largest  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  must  come  at  his 
behest  to  crown  his  efforts. 

But  it  did  not  come.    His  schol- 
orship  awed,  but  it  did  not  attract 

—  and  his  pupils  seemed  no  less 
anxious  for  the  closing  hour  of 
school  than  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  days  of  old  — .  In  spite  of  the 
coruscations  of  scholarship  with 
which  he  dazzled  their  bewildered 
gaze;  in  spite  of  oracular  utter- 
ances delivered  in  declamatory 
style;  in  spite  of  dramatic  appeals 
to  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus —  they  stood  aloof.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  ramparts  with 
shafts  of  brilliant  repartee,  wit,  elo- 
quence, raillery  and  sarcasm  —  but 

.there  was  no  capitulation  —  no 
white  flag  showed  upon  the  battle- 
ments. After  using  all  these  arts 
in  vain,  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
veritable  ingrates,  steeped  in  rude- 
ness and  coarseness,  with  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good  —  a  band  —  a 
crowd  —  a  gang  of  degenerates, 
and  he  told  them  so.  As  he 
thought  he  was  "casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine"  —  and  told  them  so. 
They  came  from  homes  that  were 
superlatively  boorish  and  uncouth 

—  and  he  told  them  so.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation 
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at  firesides  —  at  social  gatherings 
—  in  shops  and  on  the  street.  Then 
ensued  interviews  with  parents  — 
interviews  in  which  elegance  of 
diction  was  not  a  prominent  feat- 
ure. Then  a  report  was  current 
that  he  was  weak  in  discipline  — 
that  he  was  a  good  scholar  but  a 
a  poor  teacher  —  that  he  under- 
stood his  subject  but  was  deficient 
in  ability  to  impart  instruction. 
When  this  rumor  reached  his  ears 
he  was  indignant,  and  resented  the 
imputation  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  ardent,  honest  nature.  The 
idea  that  boors  should  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  a  scholar  — 
and  cast  aspersions  upon  that  of 
which  their  own  narrowness  pre- 
cluded any  adequate  conception. 
But  maturer  reflection  convinced 
him  that  a  full  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  methods  —  of  edu- 
cational standards  could,  at  least, 
do  no  harm  and  might  prove  to  be 
the  talisman  he  sought. 

He  then  inaugurated  his  second 
campaign  of  work  —  of  unremit- 
ting toil  —  but  toil  that  abounded 
in  inspiring  anticipations.  Begin- 
ning with  Pedagogy  —  he  found 
that  he  must  go  far  back  ere  his 
foot-steps  could  be  fixed  on  solid 
ground  —  and  hence  his  retreat  to 
Psychology  —  but  even  this  sped 
•before  him  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
till  he  found  himself  in  ancient 
Greece  —  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  —  learning  of 
those  things  which,  formerly,  in  his 
imagining  he  had  thought  would 


be  revealed  only  in  Heaven.    ThexB 
began  a  pilgrimage  to  the  West  — 
following  the  stream  whose  source 
he    had    so    recently   discovered- 
Barely    discernible    in    Italy — he 
found  it  reappearing  beyond   the* 
Alps  —  and  in  France  —  and  espe- 
cially in  Germany  he  must   needs 
make  a  long  pause  in  order  to  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.     At  times   he   was 
dazed  —  but  always  in  a  transport 
of  rapture  —  as  he  traversed  the 
lesser  streams  that  issued  from  or 
into  the  main  current.    Sometimes 
he  struggled    through    places     of 
darkness,  that  would  have  appalled 
a  less  intrepid  man  —  and  some- 
times   through    heaps    of    rubbish 
most   uninspiring  —  but   he    was 
ever  buoyed  up  by  the  belief  that 
clear  water  would  be  found   just 
beyond.    Across  the  Channel  into 
England  —  and  there  found    his 
stream  running  strong  —  and  often 
pellucid  —  thence  to  the  Atlantic 
shores  —  and  found  no  diminution 
—  but  rather  a  delta  of  streams 
that  rejoiced  his  heart.    He  reveled 
in  the  treasures  of  Pedagogy  now 
with  fulness  of  joy  —  finding  in  it 
a  sovereign  panacea  —  and  thence 
into  child-study  with   a  zeal   that 
knew  no  abatement.    The  nomen- 
clature of  these  studies  became  so 
familiar  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  learned  in  his  cradle.     Con- 
cept —  apperception,  correlation  — 
assimilation  —  were  terms  no  less 
familiar    than    the    words    of    his 
mother's  lullaby.     He  was  an  en- 
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thusiast  m  this  work  —  as  in  ev- 
erything:   Moreover  he  was  honest 
and   honest  enthusiasm  can  work 
wonders.       Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  was  recognized  as  author- 
ity —  and  was  in  demand.     He 
lectured     and     wrote  —  directed 
others  in  their  work  —  and  con- 
ducted a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence —  and  being  human,  exulted 
in  the  greatness  that  seemed  thrust 
upon  him.  •  All  this  for  glory.    He 
taught  school  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood.    But  teaching  was 
irksome.     He  had  had  a  taste  of 
ambrosia  —  and  ordinary  edibles 
were  insipid.    He  yearned  to  show 
others  how  to  teach,  rather  than 
to  do  the  work  himself  —  and  the 
success  that  he  had  so  fondly  hoped 
for  and  worked  for  seemed  a  van- 
ishing quantity.    "Better,'*  thought 
he,  "stand  upon  the  lofty  eminence 
I  have  attained,  and  point  out  to 
others    the    paths    they    ought    to 
travel.     Better  to  be  an  oracle  on 
the  subject  —  and  accept  the  hom- 
age of  earnest  devotees,  and  merit 
their     grateful     acknowledgments 
and  reverence." 

But  while  waiting  upon  the 
mountain  top  for  some  agency  to 
transport  him  into  or  beyond  the 
clouds  —  a  message  came  that 
called  him  down  into  the  valley  — 
among  the  people.  Heeding  the 
call,  he  devoted  himself  assiduous- 
ly to  this  mission,  following  a  line 
of  activity  that  led  him  into  homes 
of  all  grades  of  society.  In  a  single 
day  he  visited  homes  that  were  sur- 


feited with  lu:iuries  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy,  and  homes  where 
poverty  and  squalor  and  disease 
had  begotten  sheer  indifference 
and  despair.  He  saw  the  wan,  dis- 
couraged mother  trying  to  soothe 
to  rest  her  helpless  baby  as  it 
writhed  with  pain  that  she  had  no 
means  of  alleviating.  He  saw  a 
mere  child  —  haggard  from  hard 
work,  and  want  of  food  —  trying 
as  best  she  could,  to  prepare  food 
for  younger  brothers  and  sisters  — 
whose  clamorings  even  the  curses 
and  reviling  of  the  father  had  not 
been  able  to  still.  He  saw  this 
same  child  forced  from  her  home  in 
the  cold  of  winter  —  with  clothing 
scarce  worthy  the  name,  by  a  be- 
sotted father,  to  beg  the  food  for 
which  he  would  not  work.  He 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  Angel 
of  Death  in  the  home  —  not  by 
crape  on  the  door  —  which  had 
been  interdicted  by  the  decree  of 
Poverty  —  but  by  the  joy  of  the 
father  that  there  was  one  less  to  be 
fed.  He  saw  children  huddled  to- 
gether in  bed  seeking  the  warmth 
there  was  no  fire  to  bestow.  He 
saw  shivering  mothers  and  children 
waiting  in  the  snow  for  broken  bits 
of  wood  that  came  from  the  hand 
of  Charity  while  the  husband  and 
father  slept  by  the  fire  of  the  saloon 
across  the  street.  He  saw  mothers 
ambitious  for  their  children  striv- 
ing day  and  night  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  respectability,  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  necessities  that 
their  children  might  be  clothed,  fed 
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and  educated.  He  saw  fathers  in 
their  heroic  struggle  with  pitiless 
adversity  —  in  pain  of  body  and 
anguish  of  soul  —  trying  to  batter 
down  and  break  through  the  ada- 
mant, to  make  a  path  of  honor  for 
their  children.  He  saw  elegant 
homes,  whose  very  elegance  was  a 
snare  for  the  feet  of  the  children 

—  devastating  the  flowers  of  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  —  and  foster- 
ing the  noxious  weeds  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy  —  homes  whose  stand- 
ard of  living  must  lead  to  future 
recklessness  —  if  not  utter  ruin. 
He  saw  fathers  who  thought  all  ob- 
ligations to  their  children  canceled 

—  because  they  had  mentioned 
them  in. their  wills  —  and  mothers 
who  deleeated  the  care  of  their 
children  to  servants  that  they  might 
have  more  leisure  for  society,  and 
others  who  abridged  and  sup- 
pressed all  spontaneity  and  buoy- 
ancy in  their  children  in  the  inter- 
ests of  inanimate  furniture  and 
draperies.  Other  parents  he  saw 
who  considered  their  children  their 
debtors  ad  infinitum  merely  because 
they  had  brought  them  into  the 
world,  and  still  others  who  plucked 
the  blossoms  from  the  tree  of  life 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  exer- 
cising capricious,  distorted  paren- 
tal authority.  Thus  did  he  become 
conversant  with  the  infinity  of  de- 
tails and  ramifications  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  what  was  called  civiliza- 
tion. He  learned  the  motives  that 
impel  men  and  women  to  action  — 
and  read  their  effects  in  the  condi- 


tions   of   homes    and    individuals. 
He  saw  gaunt  poverty  stalking^  b 
the  footsteps  both  of  shiftlessness 
and    prodigality;  he  saw      disease 
and  death  dogging  the  steps  of  tin- 
reasoning  self-gratification  —  lead- 
ing in  their  train  mental  and  moral 
turpitude,  misery  and  crime,    and 
he  saw  Anarchy  —  unsightly  and 
hydra-headed,    waxing    strong    m 
homes  because  there  was  no  power 
of  reason,  of  discretion,   of    sym- 
pathy, and  love  to  stifle  its  growth. 
From  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes  he  turned  to  the  school  once 
more  —  with  the  air  of  one  -who 
has  a  serious  mission  —  but  radi- 
ant with  the  joy  of  hope  —  and 
standing    upon    the    threshold    he 
asked  of  his  own  soul,  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  this  school?"  —  and  the 
answer  came  clear  and  strong  "To 
impart  useful  Knowledge,  to  train 
mind  and  soul  and  body,  to  impart 
pure  ideas  and  high  ideals  of  man- 
hood  and   womanhood,    to   trans- 
form a  mass  of  untrained  children, 
some  of  whom  are  the  offspring  of  a 
long  line  of  untrained  parents,  in- 
to a  nation  of  men  and  women  able 
physically,   mentally   and   morally, 
not  only  to  recognize  the  deep  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship,  but  also 
to   contribute   their   share  toward 
furthering    the     development    of 
home,  of  country,  of  civilization/' 
And  again  he  asked,  "How  can  this 
be  done?''  and  no  less  clear  came 
the  answer,  "Whatever  we  would 
do  for  our  country  we  must  do  for 
its  people.    Whatever  we  would  do 
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for  its  people  must  be  done  for  Us 
homes,  and  whatever  we  would  do 
for  its  homes  must  be  done  for  and 
throiig"h  the  children"  —  and  he 
walked  to  his  desk  humble  yet  full 
of  courage. 

Xhe   aspect  of  the  school  room 
had  changed  -^  no  longer  did  the 
pupils  seem  foes  to  be  subdued,  but 
friends  to  be  assisted  and  encour- 
ag^ed.    He  felt  as  ex-President  Har- 
rison  has  expressed  it  that  every 
child  needs  an  adult  chum,  and  he 
v^as  glad  to  become  such  to  each 
one  and  to  establish  a  reciprocity 
of  confidence  and  trust  —  knowing 
this  to  be  the  only  sure  foundation 
upon   which   to   build   the   super- 
structure which  had  now  become 
his  ideal.      Through  the  glow  of 
sympathy    the    mountain    of    ice 
which  in  the  past  had  loomed  so 
majestic,  had  been  transformed  in- 
to  a  limpid   stream,   slaking   the 
thirst  of  the  multitude  and  nourish- 
ing flowers  along  its  borders.    No 
longer     was     Arithmetic     taught 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  knowledge 
of  numbers  —  nor  yet  simply  for 
the  relation  of  these  numbers  to 
the  requirements   of  the  business 
world,  but  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of 
his  personality  he  sought  to  trans- 
mute the  baser  elements  of  school 
subjects  into  the  refined  elements 
of  character  —  of  love  for  home 
—  love  for  fellowman,   and   thus 
love  for  country.      He  sought  to 
project  the   influence  of   his   life, 
through  the  medium  of  the  children 
into  the  homes  whence  they  came, 


and  through  the  homes  into  the 
state  —  not  alone  for  the  present 
but  for  the  future.  He  sought  to 
inculcate  in  the  children  a  spirit 
that  would  not  despise  a  cabin  but 
would  adorn  it.  As  if  obeying  the 
divine  injunction,  "Feed  my  lambs 
—  Feed  my  sheep,"  —  he  was  in- 
tent upon  disseminating  such 
wholesome  instruction  in  the 
school  that  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  homes  would  be  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  it.  It  was  his 
pleasure  rather  to  praise  the  good 
than  to  rail  at  the  bad  —  and  he 
was  constantly  discovering  good 
where  formerly  he  could  see  noth- 
ing but  evil  —  and  by  the  sunlight 
of  his  own  chastened  spirit  warm- 
ing this  good  into  growth  and 
power.  No  more  exhibitions  of  the 
wares  of  scholarship  to  entertain 
and  awe,  for  schqlarship  had  be- 
come a  sacred  trust  —  too  sacred 
to  be  debased  by  such  unholy  uses. 
On  the  contrary,  he  led  the  chil- 
dren by  the  hand  among  the  truths 
of  science,  history,  literature,  and 
nature  in  the  same  spirit  of  simple 
natural  delight  that  would  have 
characterized  a  stroll  in  a  garden 
of  flowers.  He  need  not  lecture 
now  —  for  he  could  converse  with 
his  pupils,  and  revel  in  that  com- 
munity of  intercourse  that  is  pos- 
sible only  to  hearts  that  are  charged 
with  kindred  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  His  power  was 
that  of  the  sun  that  warms  and 
gives  life^-rather  than  that  of  the 
boisterous  wind  that  only  devas- 
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tates.  No  more  flaunting  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  before  the 
school  —  for  it  was  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  past  follies,  to  do  pen- 
ance for  evermore.  His  pupils 
were  now  first  in  his  every  plan  and 
purpose  —  and  personal  popularity 
was  regarded  as  too  groveling  a 
motive  to  have  a  place  in  the 
school.  His  work  was  too  serious 
—  too  broad  —  too  far-reaching, 
and  fraught  with  too  much  respon- 
sibility for  that.  Nor  could  he  af- 
ford time  to  cavil  about  what  was 
high  and  what  was  low  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school,  —  for  it  was 
all  high  or  all  low  —  according  to 
the  use  made  of  it.  Nor  was  there 
to  him  any  going  up  the  line  or 
down  the  line  —  but  rather  he 
yearned  that  there  should  be  a 
moving  along  the  line.  He  could 
teach  children  .in  the  kindergarten 
*  and  seniors  in  the  college  or  the 
university  —  all  in  the  same  room 
and  the  same  hour,  and  experience 
the  same  thrill  of  pleasure,  and  the 
same  sense  of  honor  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both.  He  was  working  for 
the  children,  he  was  working  for 
his  country  —  he  was  working  for 
humanity  —  was  honest  and  in- 
tensely earnest  and  therefore  was 
no  snob.  He  realized  that  one  child, 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  is  a  century 
in  advance  of  another  of  the  same 
age  —  and  hence  his  work  must  be 
with  the  individual  pupils  —  with 
no  issuing  of  rations  in  bulk  —  to 


lure  the  bold  to  excess  of  boldness, 
and  drive  the  timid  hungry  away. 
By  the  largeness  and  exuberant  vi- 
tality of  his  wholesale  nature,  he 
touched  life  at  many  points,  and 
nothing  that  affects  humanity  was 
alien  to  his  brain  or  his  heart  — 
and  recognizing  the  individuality  of 
his  pupils  he  sought  to  utilize  to 
the  best  advantage  the  possibilities 
of  each  individual  nature.  He  was 
more  interested  in  what  they 
should  be  than  in  what  they  should 
know  —  and  yet  he  emphasized  the 
knowingf  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  being.  And  many  a  home 
felt  the  influence  of  his  gentle, 
kindly  efforts  —  many  a  heart 
warmed  with  gratitude  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  —  many  a  mother 
read  to  her  children  and  husband 
from  the  book  that  came  from  his 
table  —  and  many  a  father  took 
courage  and  hope  from  the  lessons 
that  emanated  from  that  school. 
And  thus  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self he  had  attained  to  mastery,  — 
mastery  in  his  efforts  for  humanity, 
—  mastery  in  his  striving  to  make 
the  school  the  power-house  for  all 
homes  in  the  community  whence 
they  might  derive  warmth  and 
light,  —  mastery  in  his  striving  to 
glorify  the  way  of  Truth  and  to 
lead  the  people  to  the  full  fruition 
of  the  liberty  that  was  born  at 
Bunker  Hill,  baptized  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Appomattox,  and 
crowned  at  Manila  and  Santiago. 
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THE  PURPOSES  OF  ROTE  SINGING. 


BY  A.  J.  QANTVOORT. 

[CONTINUED.] 


Can  it  be  done  by  placing  before 
the  child  the  symbols  generally 
used  for  the  presentation  of  tones, 
viz.,  the  staff  and  the  notes?  Can 
it  be  done  through  any  visible 
symbol?  There  are  still  many 
people  who  believe  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner, 
who  honestly  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  method  to  pursue.  As  a 
result,  they  train  the  eye  and  not 
the  ear,  or,  at  any  rate,  place  the 
training  of. the  eye  in  advance  of 
the  training  of  the  ear.  Others 
think  that  the  concept  of  the  tone 
and  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
symbol  representing  the  tone  can 
be  acquired  simultaneously.  All 
these  people  base  their  faith  upon 
the  fact  that  the  child,  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  school,  learns  to 
read  many  words  and  sentences 
from  the  characters  in  which  they 
are  expressed  (the  letters)  without 
their  even  being  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  the  individual  charac- 
ters which  express  them.  But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  What  has 
the  regular  teacher  done?  She  has 
merely  utilized  the  acquirements  in 
speech,  the  vocabulary  of  the  child, 
by  teaching  him  to  recognize  the 
printed  or  written  form  of  the 
word  or  thought  with  which  he  is 


already  familiar  through  a  great 
deal  of  usage  in  speech.  Did  the 
child  not  possess  that  power  of 
speech  before  he  came  to  school, 
the  chart,  the  chalk,  the  black- 
board, would  be  the  last  things  the 
teacher  would  use  in  teaching  the 
child  to  talk.  Imitation,  or  rote 
work,  is  the  natural  method  of  ac- 
quiring utterance  of  any  kind,  be 
it  speech  or  song.  The  child  who 
cannot  hear  is  necessarily  deprived 
of  acquiring  the  power  to  speak  or 
to  sing.  The  child  whose  finer  sen- 
sibilities of  the  ear  are  absent  or 
dormant  cannot  learn  to  sing. 
Where  is  the  music  teacher  who 
has  not,  in  his  visits  to  the  school 
room,  found  one  or  more  "mono- 
tones"? To  what  do  these  mono- 
tones owe  their  inability  to  imitate 
given  tones?  Rarely  to  lack,  of' 
voice  or  inability  to  use  the  voice, 
but  nearly  always  to  lack  of  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  ear. 

Ear  training,  then,  is  the  first 
step  in  the  teaching  of  the  child, 
and  that  ear  training  can  only  be 
acquired  by  appeals  to  the  ear,  and 
not  by  appeals  to  the  eye,  that  is, 
by  rote  singing  and  not  by  note 
reading. 

To  many  music  teachers  who 
like  to  make  considerable  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  ability  of  the  children 
to  read  music  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  school,  this  fact  is  a 
very  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but 
swallow  it  we  must,  if  real,  solid, 
deep  foundations  are  to  be  }aid  for 
future  genuine  progress.  The  ad- 
mirable general  plan  for  musical 
instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 
advanced  and  promulgated  by  that 
pioneer  in  the  work,  the  late 
Luther  Whiting  Mason,  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon,  for 
it  is  pedagogically  and  psycholog- 
ically sound  in  every  respect.  This 
plan  can  best  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram,  and  was  there- 
fore thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Mason 
to  the  writer  and  many  others  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  his 
feet  and  gazing  into  his  earnest 
countenance,  every  line  of  which 
expressed  deep  conviction  back  of 
the  thought  uttered,  a  conviction 
based  upon  observation  and  study 
during  many  years  of  experience 
in  different  lands.  To  me  person- 
ally the  diagram  is  applicable  (in 
our  present  state  of  education  and 
with  our  improved  methods  of 
work)  mainly  to  the  work  of  the 
first  four  years.  Those  interested 
in  this  article,  and  wishing  to  know 
this  plan,  are  advised  to  draw  a  dia- 
gram as  follows:  Draw  a  rect- 
angle,   making   the    vertical    lines 


twice  as  long  as  the  horizontal 
lines.  Divide  the  vertical  lines 
into  four  equal  parts  and  from  each 
point  of  division  draw  a  horizontal 
line  between  the  two  vertical  lines. 
Let  each  of  these  four  divisions  of 
the  rectangle  represent  a  year's 
work  in  music,  the  lowest  division 
being  the  first  year,  the  next  divis- 
ion the  second  year,  etc.  Draw  a 
diagonal  of  the  whole  rectang^le 
from  the  lower  left  hand  comer. 
This  diagonal  will  separate  each 
division  standing  for  a  year's  work 
into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  part  on 
the  right  side  of  the  diagonal  will 
represent  the  amount  of  the  rote 
work  to  be  done  each  year,  and  the 
part  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagonal 
will  represent  the  amount  of  note 
reading  to  be  done  each  year. 

Upon  examination  of  the  dia- 
gram it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  rote  work  decreases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  amount  of  note  readings 
increases. 

Concepts  of  tones  must  be 
formed  before  they  can  be  given 
at  will  upon  demand  of  the  symbol 
calling  for  the  tone.  One  cannot 
give  forth  that  which  one  does  not 
first  conceive,  and  the  deeper  and 
clearer  the  conception  the  more 
easy  will  be  the  vocal  utterance  of 
that  conception. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  TRIP  AROUND  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  J.  D.  aimkioB. 

[Note. — Yielding  to  an  urgent 
request  that  he  should  furnish  this 
department  something  akin  to  the 
Story  of  Our  Continent,  Mr.  Sim- 
kins  sent  this  graphic  article.  It 
is  a  written-out  talk  to  his  asso- 
ciate teachers  whom  he  exhorts  to 
read  Shaler  in  the  O.  T.  R.  C,  and 
then  say  such  things  as  these  to 
their  respective  classes.  We  pass 
on  his  word  of  warning:  "Don't 
read  this  unless  you  are  willing  to 
consult  a  map." — ^J.  J.  B.] 

Children,  open  your  books  at 
North  America.  John,  pull  down 
the  wall-map  of  that  grand  divis- 
ion. Look  at  the  numerous  islands 
to  the  north.  Do  you  see  they  are 
arranged  somewhat  in  lines?  Can 
you  imagine  the  waters  among 
them  to  be  wide  rivers?  If  not,  let 
the  land  rise  a  few  feet  and  they 
will  be  rivers.  Well,  this  northern 
country  was  once  higher  than  now 
and  these  waters  were  rivers.  Like 
other  streams  these  cut  wide  val- 
leys, leaving  water-sheds  between. 
These  water-sheds  were  lower  in 
some  places  than  others  and  when 
the  land  sank  the  valleys  filled  with 
water  which  flowed  over  these  low 
.places,  thus  making  the  islands 
that  you  see.  No  doubt  but  gla- 
ciers assisted.  Is  there  a  river  or 
creek  near  here?  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  its  valley  would  be  like  if 


filled  until  the  water  would  flow 
over  the  low  places  in  the  water- 
sheds? How  deep  would  the  wa- 
ter then  be? 

Do  you  think  Greenland  is  a 
large  island?  It  may  be  a  score 
of  islands:  it  is  covered  so  deeply 
with  ice  that  no  body  knows.  The 
glacier  that  covers  it  is  the  remnant 
of  the  one  that  passed  over  most 
of  North  America  at  one  time;  so 
we  are  still  living  in  the  Glacial 
Age. 

There  is  hardly  a  place  in  Hud- 
son Bay  that  is  six  hundred  feet 
deep.  Do  you  see  that  your  map- 
gives  you  the  depth?  Do  you  see 
that  it  may  have  been  dry  land 
when  this  part  of  the  continent  was 
higher  than  now?  Possibly  it  is  a 
flooded  river  valley.  I  wish  you 
wopld  look  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  then  at  Hudson  Bay  and  then 
notice  that  the  great  Mississippi 
valley  seems  to  connect  them.  Not 
long  since  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
an  inland  ocean  extending  up  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  and  including 
the  region  west  of  Hudson  Bay. 
You  know  that  most  of  this  valley 
has  risen  out  of  the  sea — all  except 
the  Gulf  and  Hudson  Bay,  if  the 
latter  be  included.  You  will  no- 
tice on  your  map  that  the  Bay  is 
saucer  shaped — deepest  in  the  mid^ 
die.     So   glaciers   may   have   had 
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A  mass  of  animated  protoplasm, 
moving  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, arrived,  one  morning,  at 
a  county  examination,  and  by  some 
special  providence  was  granted  a 
certificate  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  at  large  that  this  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm was  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  Now  to  be  a  per- 
son is  something,  but  to  be  a  per- 
son of  character  —  of  moral  char- 
acter —  of  good  moral  character 
is  far  more  —  and  hence  our  hero 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to 
consciousness.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

The'  certificate  (which  seemed 
one  of  the  Beatitudes)  and  its  pos- 
sessor became  at  once  the  rallying 
point  for  a  host  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  by  processes  distin- 
guished rather  for  perseverance 
than  for  glory,  secured  for  the  can- 
didate the  crowning  bliss  of  joys 
supernal  —  a  school,  with  speci- 
fied emoluments.  Then  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  protocol  was 
signed,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  erstwhile  serried  hosts  returned 
to  their  wonted  avocations,  flushed 
with  the  pride  of  victory. 

School  began  —  the  first  day  of 
school.  If  only  some  star  had  fal- 
len for  him,  as  for  iEneas  of  old,  to 


mark  out  the  path  through  the 
gloom,  some  subtraction  might 
have  been  made  from  the  horrors 
of  that  day.  That  night  he  dreamed 
—  but  such  dreams  as  only  Dante 
could  portray  —  or  Dore  illustrate. 
Never  was  the  light  of  day  more 
welcome  —  and  likewise  more  un- 
welcome than  on  that  Tuesday 
morning  —  for  he  must  return  to 
the  scenes  of  the  previous  day.  No 
middle  course  —  but  inexorable 
Fate  held  him  fast  and  impelled 
him  to  his  task.  Never  did  galley 
slave  take  his  place  with  such  dire 
forebodings.  Never  before  had 
such  a  halo  of  glory  hovered  over 
the  hour  of  four  o'clock.  To  him, 
indeed,  there  was  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night  —  but 
•  the  cloud  was  ominous,  and  the 
fire  burned  but  did  not  illumine. 
He  shrank  before  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils,  for  their  every  look  con- 
victed him  of  ignorance  —  and, 
therefore,  impotence.  He  saw,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vision,  that  the  one 
thing  needful  was  knowledge  — 
that  learning  was  the  "open 
sesame"  to  success — that  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power."  Then  the  Star  of 
Hope  dawned  upon  his  soul  —  and 
he  took  courage.  He  must  work. 
School  went  on  —  but  teaching 
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was  but  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerebus 
to  still  the  monster's  ravings  till  his 
own  desire  had  been  attained.  As 
a  miser  hoards  his  gold,  so  he 
hoarded  knowledge.  He  must 
work  to  force  his  way  back  from 
the  chasm  that  yawned  at  his  feet 
He  must  drink  at  the  Pierian 
Spring,  he  must  delve  in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  and  follow  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  Sages  of  the  Past. 
He  must  wrestle  with  the  Abstract 
and  the  Abstruse  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel  —  with  the  same 
words  upon  his  fevered  lips,  "I 
will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast 
blessed  me"  —  hast  given  me 
knowledge.  Knowledge  was  the 
light  toward  which  he  wrought  as 
he  tunneled  his  way  from  his 
prison  —  Knowledge  the  beacon 
upon  the  shore  toward  which  his 
gaze  was  ever  bent  as  he  strug- 
gled and  fought  his  tardy  course 
across  the  maddened  and  madden- 
ing waves.  Like  Dame  Rumor  he 
grew  by  motion,  and  gathered 
vigor  as  he  sped  along.  With  no 
lawless  impulses  to  be  held  in 
check  his  energies  were  all  focused 
upon  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 
and  everything  that  could  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  this  end  was 
laid  under  tribute.  Language,  Sci- 
ence, Mathematics  —  all  came  at 
his  bidding  and  laid  their  richest 
treasures  at  his  feet.  He  welcomed 
the  evening  shadows  —  for  they 
invited  him  to  his  studies.  He 
hailed  the  breaking  light  of  mom 
with   gladness,   for   it   ushered   in 


new  opportunities  for  work.  In 
the  full  sweep  of  his  careering 
flight  he  sped  on  from  achievement 
to  achievement,  till  every  fiber  of 
his  being  thrilled  with  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  —  and  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  largest  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  must  come  at  his 
behest  to  crown  his  efforts. 

But  it  did  not  come.    His  schol- 
orship  awed,  but  it  did  not  attract 

—  and  his  pupils  seemed  no  less 
anxious  for  the  closing  hour  of 
school  than  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  days  of  old  — .  In  spite  of  the 
coruscations  of  scholarship  with 
which  he  dazzled  their  bewildered 
gaze;  in  spite  of  oracular  utter- 
ances delivered  in  declamatory 
style;  in  spite  of  dramatic  appeals 
to  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus —  they  stood  aloof.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  ramparts  with 
shafts  of  brilliant  repartee,  wit,  elo- 
quence, raillery  and  sarcasm  —  but 

.there  was  no  capitulation  —  no 
white  flag  showed  upon  the  battle- 
ments. After  using  all  these  arts 
in  vain,  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
veritable  ingrates,  steeped  in  rude- 
ness and  coarseness,  with  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good  —  a  band  —  a 
crowd  —  a  gang  of  degenerates, 
and  he  told  them  so.  As  he 
thought  he  was  "casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine"  —  and  told  them  so. 
They  came  from  homes  that  were 
superlatively  boorish  and  uncouth 

—  and  he  told  them  so.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation 
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A  mass  of  animated  protoplasm, 
moving  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, arrived,  one  morning,  at 
^  county  examination,  and  by  some 
special  providence  was  granted  a 
•certificate  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  at  large  that  this  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm was  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  Now  to  be  a  per- 
son is  something,  but  to  be  a  per- 
son of  character  —  of  moral  char- 
acter —  of  good  moral  character 
is  far  more  —  and  hence  our  hero 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to 
consciousness.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  certificate  (which  seemed 
one  of  the  Beatitudes)  and  its  pos- 
sessor became  at  once  the  rallying 
point  for  a  host  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  by  processes  distin- 
guished rather  for  perseverance 
than  for  glory,  secured  for  the  can- 
didate the  crowning  bliss  of  joys 
supernal  —  a  school,  with  speci- 
fied emoluments.  Then  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  protocol  was 
signed,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  erstwhile  serried  hosts  returned 
to  their  wonted  avocations,  flushed 
with  the  pride  of  victory. 

School  began  —  the  first  day  of 
school.  If  only  some  star  had  fal- 
len for  him,  as  for  ^neas  of  old,  to 


mark  out  the  path  through  the 
gloom,  some  subtraction  might 
have  been  made  from  the  horrors 
of  that  day.  That  night  he  dreamed 
—  but  such  dreams  as  only  Dante 
could  portray  —  or  Dore  illustrate. 
Never  was  the  light  of  day  more 
welcome  —  and  likewise  more  un- 
welcome than  on  that  Tuesday 
morning  —  for  he  must  return  to 
the  scenes  of  the  previous  day.  No 
middle  course  —  but  inexorable 
Fate  held  him  fast  and  impelled 
him  to  his  task.  Never  did  galley 
slave  take  his  place  with  such  dire 
forebodings.  Never  before  had 
such  a  halo  of  glory  hovered  over 
the  hour  of  four  o'clock.  To  him, 
indeed,  there  was  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night  —  but 
-the  cloud  was  ominous,  and  the 
fire  burned  but  did  not  illumine. 
He  shrank  before  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils,  for  their  every  look  con- 
victed him  of  ignorance  —  and, 
therefore,  impotence.  He  saw,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vision,  that  the  one 
thing  needful  was  knowledge  — 
that  learning  was  the  "open 
sesame"  to  success — that  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power."  Then  the  Star  of 
Hope  dawned  upon  his  soul  —  and 
he  took  courage.  He  must  work. 
School  went  on  —  but  teaching 
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was  but  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerebus 
to  still  the  monster's  ravings  till  his 
own  desire  had  been  attained.  As 
a  miser  hoards  his  gold,  so  he 
hoarded  knowledge.  He  must 
work  to  force  his  way  back  from 
the  chasm  that  yawned  at  his  feet. 
He  must  drink  at  the  Pierian 
Spring,  he  must  delve  in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  and  follow  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  Sages  of  the  Past. 
He  must  wrestle  with  the  Abstract 
and  the  Abstruse  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel  —  with  the  same 
words  upon  his  fevered  lips,  **I 
will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast 
blessed  me"  —  hast  given  me 
knowledge.  Knowledge  was  the 
light  toward  which  he  wrought  as 
he  tunneled  his  way  from  his 
prison  —  Knowledge  the  beacon 
upon  the  shore  toward  which  his 
gaze  was  ever  bent  as  he  strug- 
gled and  fought  his  tardy  course 
across  the  maddened  and  madden- 
ing waves.  Like  Dame  Rumor  he 
grew  by  motion,  and  gathered 
vigor  as  he  sped  along.  With  no 
lawless  impulses  to  be  held  in 
check  his  energies  were  all  focused 
upon  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 
and  everything  that  could  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  this  end  was 
laid  under  tribute.  Language,  Sci- 
ence, Mathematics  —  all  came  at 
his  bidding  and  laid  their  richest 
treasures  at  his  feet.  He  welcomed 
the  evening  shadows  —  for  they 
invited  him  to  his  studies.  He 
hailed  the  breaking  light  of  mom 
with   gladness,   for   it  ushered   in 


new  opportunities  for  work.  In 
the  full  sweep  of  his  careering 
flight  he  sped  on  from  achievement 
to  achievement,  till  every  fiber  of 
his  being  thrilled  with  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  —  and  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  largest  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  must  come  at  his 
behest  to  crown  his  eflEorfs. 

But  it  did  not  come.    His  schol- 
orship  awed,  but  it  did  not  attract 

—  and  his  pupils  seemed  no  less 
anxious  for  the  closing  hour  of 
school  than  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  days  of  old  — .  In  spite  of  the 
coruscations  of  scholarship  with 
which  he  dazzled  their  bewildered 
gaze;  in  spite  of  oracular  utter- 
ances delivered  in  declamatory 
style;  in  spite  of  dramatic  appeals 
to  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus —  they  stood  aloof.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  ramparts  with 
shafts  of  brilliant  repartee,  wit,  elo- 
quence, raillery  and  sarcasm  —  but 
there  was  no  capitulation  —  no 
white  flag  showed  upon  the  battle- 
ments. After  using  all  these  arts 
in  vain,  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
veritable  ingrates,  steeped  in  rude- 
ness and  coarseness,  with  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good  —  a  band  —  a 
crowd  —  a  gang  of  degenerates, 
and  he  told  them  so.  As  he 
thought  he  was  "casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine"  —  and  told  them  so. 
They  came  from  homes  that  were 
superlatively  boorish  and  uncouth 

—  and  he  told  them  so.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation 
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A  mass  of  animated  protoplasm, 
moving  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, arrived,  one  morning,  at 
^  county  examination,  and  by  some 
special  providence  was  granted  a 
•certificate  which  proclaimed  to  the 
world  at  large  that  this  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm was  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  Now  to  be  a  per- 
son is  something,  but  to  be  a  per- 
son of  character  —  of  moral  char- 
acter —  of  good  moral  character 
is  far  more  —  and  hence  our  hero 
experienced  a  sensation  akin  to 
consciousness.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

The*  certificate  (which  seemed 
one  of  the  Beatitudes)  and  its  pos- 
sessor became  at  once  the  rallying 
point  for  a  host  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  by  processes  distin- 
guished rather  for  perseverance 
than  for  glory,  secured  for  the  can- 
didate the  crowning  bliss  of  joys 
supernal  —  a  school,  with  speci- 
fied emoluments.  Then  there  was 
a  great  calm.  The  protocol  was 
signed,  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  erstwhile  serried  hosts  returned 
to  their  wonted  avocations,  flushed 
with  the  pride  of  victory. 

School  began  —  the  first  day  of 
school.  If  only  some  star  had  fal- 
len for  him,  as  for  ^neas  of  old,  to 


mark  out  the  path  through  the 
gloom,  some  subtraction  might 
have  been  made  from  the  horrors 
of  that  day.  That  night  he  dreamed 
—  but  such  dreams  as  only  Dante 
could  portray  —  or  Dore  illustrate. 
Never  was  the  light  of  day  more 
welcome  —  and  likewise  more  un- 
welcome than  on  that  Tuesday 
morning  —  for  he  must  return  to 
the  scenes  of  the  previous  day.  No 
middle  course  —  but  inexorable 
Fate  held  him  fast  and  impelled 
him  to  his  task.  Never  did  galley 
slave  take  his  place  with  such  dire 
forebodings.  Never  before  had 
such  a  halo  of  glory  hovered  over 
the  hour  of  four  o'clock.  To  him, 
indeed,  there  was  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night  —  but 
-the  cloud  was  ominous,  and  the 
fire  burned  but  did  not  illumine. 
He  shrank  before  the  eyes  of  his 
pupils,  for  their  every  look  con- 
victed him  of  ignorance  —  and, 
therefore,  impotence.  He  saw,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  vision,  that  the  one 
thing  needful  was  knowledge  — 
that  learning  was  the  "open 
sesame"  to  success — that  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power."  Then  the  Star  of 
Hope  dawned  upon  his  soul  —  and 
he  took  courage.  He  must  work. 
School  went  on  —  but  teaching 
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was  but  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerebus 
to  still  the  monster's  ravings  till  his 
own  desire  had  been  attained.  As 
a  miser  hoards  his  gold,  so  he 
hoarded  knowledge.  He  must 
work  to  force  his  way  back  from 
the  chasm  that  yawned  at  his  feet 
He  must  drink  at  the  Pierian 
Spring,  he  must  delve  in  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  and  follow  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  Sages  of  the  Past. 
He  must  wrestle  with  the  Abstract 
and  the  Abstruse  as  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  angel  —  with  the  same 
words  upon  his  fevered  lips,  "I 
will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast 
blessed  me"  —  hast  given  me 
knowledge.  Knowledge  was  the 
light  toward  which  he  wrought  as 
he  tunneled  his  way  from  his 
prison  —  Knowledge  the  beacon 
upon  the  shore  toward  which  his 
gaze  was  ever  bent  as  he  strug- 
gled and  fought  his  tardy  course 
across  the  maddened  and  madden- 
ing waves.  Like  Dame  Rumor  he 
grew  by  motion,  and  gathered 
vigor  as  he  sped  along.  With  no 
lawless  impulses  to  be  held  in 
check  his  energies  were  all  focused 
upon  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge, 
and  everything  that  could  contrib- 
ute in  any  degree  to  this  end  was 
laid  under  tribute.  Language,  Sci- 
ence, Mathematics  —  all  came  at 
his  bidding  and  laid  their  richest 
treasures  at  his  feet.  He  welcomed 
the  evening  shadows  —  for  they 
invited  him  to  his  studies.  He 
hailed  the  breaking  light  of  mom 
with   gladness,   for   it   ushered   in 


new  opportunities  for  work.  In 
the  full  sweep  of  his  careering 
flight  he  sped  on  from  achievement 
to  achievement,  till  every  fiber  of 
his  being  thrilled  with  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  —  and  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  largest  success  in  his 
chosen  profession  must  come  at  his 
behest  to  crown  his  eflEorfs. 

But  it  did  not  come.    His  schol- 
orship  awed,  but  it  did  not  attract 

—  and  his  pupils  seemed  no  less 
anxious  for  the  closing  hour  of 
school  than  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  days  of  old  — .  In  spite  of  the 
coruscations  of  scholarship  with 
which  he  dazzled  their  bewildered 
gaze;  in  spite  of  oracular  utter- 
ances delivered  in  declamatory 
style;  in  spite  of  dramatic  appeals 
to  them  to  scale  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus —  they  stood  aloof.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  ramparts  with 
shafts  of  brilliant  repartee,  wit,  elo- 
quence, raillery  and  sarcasm  —  but 
there  was  no  capitulation  —  no 
white  flag  showed  upon  the  battle- 
ments. After  using  all  these  arts 
in  vain,  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
veritable  ingrates,  steeped  in  rude- 
ness and  coarseness,  with  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  True,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Good  —  a  band  —  a 
crowd  —  a  gang  of  degenerates, 
and  he  told  them  so.  As  he 
thought  he  was  "casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine"  —  and  told  them  so. 
They  came  from  homes  that  were 
superlatively  boorish  and  uncouth 

—  and  he  told  them  so.  He  soon 
became  the  subject  of  conversation 
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SOME  QUESTipNS  FOR   SELF-EXAMI- 
NATION AFTER  REVIEWING  CAR- 
LYLE'S    ESSAY. 

By  J.  J.  Burns. 

1.  What  would  be  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  "problem  of  Burns's 
biography?" 

2.  How  did  the  world  receive 
Burns? 

3.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Burns 
as  a  man? 

4.  Quote  the  fine  metaphor 
-wherein  Burns's  genius  is  a  sun. 

5.  His  life  a  tragedy.  What 
might  his  spirit  have  done?  What 
did  it  do? 

6.  Quote  some  proofs  of  his 
love  for  all  living  things. 

7.  The  popularity  of  Burns's 
poems. 

8.  The  grounds  of  that  general 
love? 

9.  Carlyle's  analysis,  or  rather 
his  Composition  of  Affectation. 

10.  Contrast  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Bums  in  regard  to  this  fault. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  a  sermon 
to  the  poets  "on  the  duty  of  staying 
at  home?" 

12.  To  whom  is  Carlyle  replying 
when  he  contends  that  the  present 
is  an  age  as  favorable  to  poetry  as 
the  past? 

13.  Burns's  power  in  descrip- 
tion; examples  of  it. 

14.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Keats. 

15.  Some  sights  and  sounds  that 
gave  Burns  a  peculiar  elevation  of 
soul. 

16.  Quote  the  farewell  to  "auld 


Nickie-ben."  It  illustrates  what 
trait? 

17.  Carlyle's  objections  to  Tam 
o'  Shanter;  is  his  estimate  the 
common  one? 

»  18.  Burns's  songs — ^meaning  of 
the  statement,  his  light  shines  here 
"through  a  small  aperture?"  Com- 
pare with  other  songs  —  "the  es- 
sence of  a  song?" 

19.  Quote  the  old  dictum  of 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun;  apply  it  to 
these  songs. 

20.  What  does  Carlyle  mean  by 
Gray's  writing  in  vacuo?  Reflect 
whether  it  be  true  of  the  Elegy. 

21.  Comparison  between  Burns's 
life  and  works,  as  fragments. 

22.  "The  only  true  happiness 
of  a  man?" 

23.  Evidence  that  Burns's  life 
under  his  father's  roof  was  happy. 

24.  Carlyle's  notion  about  tfte 
sowing  of  wild  oats? 

25.  Occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion of 

"Farewell,    my    friends:     farewell, 
my  foes!" 

26.  What  was  striking  about 
Burns's  visit  to  Edinburgh?  Com- 
pared to  what?  What  did  the  "Pa- 
trons of  Genius"  take  from  him? 

27.  Describe  Scott's  one  inter- 
view with  Bums. 

28.  Explain  Carlyle's  meaning 
where  he  speaks  of  the  painful  class 
who  "do  battle  against  the  intru- 
sions of  Grocerdom.*' 
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^29.  What  diflrculties  lay  in  the 
^vay  of  one  who  should  try  to  help 
Bums  with  money?  What  could 
have  been  done  for  him  that  was 
not   done? 

30.  Where  does  the  chief  blame 
for  Burns's  failure  lie? 


31.  How  might  he  have  divided 
his  time? 

32.  What  points  of  likeness  be- 
tween Burns  and  Byron?    ' 

33.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
affirmation :    "he  has  no  Religion"? 

34.  Quote  the  final  sentence. 


HELPS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


USES  OF  A  SOAP  FILM. 

By  J.  A.  Culler. 

Every  one  has  blown  soap-bub- 
bles and  has  admired  the  beauty  of 


^ 


\ 


their  gorgeous  hues.  The  blowing 
of  bubbles,  however,  is  not  always 
a  mere  diversion  but  may  be  called 
to  our  aid  in  illustrating  some  val- 
uable principles  of  science. 

To  begin  with,  a  good  solution 
is  indispensable  and  should  be  pre- 


pared with  care.  Many  directions 
for  this  are  found  in  books.  The 
following  isL  good  and  easily  pre- 
pared, and  with  it  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  blow  a  bubble  eighteen 
inches  in  diametef*.  To  one  quart 
of  rain  water  that  has  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool  add  about  one 
ounce  of  the  best  white  castile  soap 
scraped  into  fine  shavings.  Shake 
from  time  to  time  till  well  dis- 
solved. Then  set  aside  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  all  undissolved 
soap  should  have  settled  to  the  bot- 
tom leaving  the  top  liquid  perfect- 
ly clear.  Then  very  carefully  pour 
oflf  the  clear  liquid  into  another  bot- 
tle and  to  every  two  parts  of  this 
soap  solution  add  one  of  good 
glycerine.  Shake  these  well  to- 
gether. This  solution  should  now 
be  clear  and  sparkling  and  is  ready 
for  use.  I  have  found  the  conven- 
tional clay  pipe  the  most  service- 
able instrument  in  blowing  these 
bubbles. 
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Now,  if  a  class  is  reciting  a  lesson 
in  Physiology  on  respiration  and 
the  pupils  are  thinking  of  a  page 
in  the  hook  rather  than  of  them- 
selves^ it  may  bring  the  subject 
home  and  add  much  interest  if  two 
scholars  be  called  before  the  class, 
one — the  largest  boy — to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  blow  all  he  can 
into  the  bubble  while  the  other 
with  ruler  measures  its  diameter. 
Then  the  volume  of  this  sphere  is 
calculated  on  the  board  by  those 
who  know  some  mensuration  and 
the  "vital  capacity,  230  cubic 
inches"  as  stated  in  the  book  will 
begin  to  mean  something. 

While  our  fleet  was  lying  before 
Santiago  it  was  not  certainly 
known  for  a  long  time  whether  or 
not  Cervera  was  in  the  harbor  nor 
how  much  of  his  fleet  was  there. 

' — — r.^i  ^^=— — ^ 
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So  Americans  raised  balloons  from 
their  ships  to  get  a  view  of  the  har- 
bor. A  reporter  for  one  of  our  pa- 
pers described  these  as  filled  with 
oxygeti.    Such  a  reporter  would  be 


dismissed  from  a  first-class  news- 
paper, and  he  would  deserve  it. 
The  buoyancy  of  air  can  be  nicely 
shown  bv  the  bubble  with  some 
simple  contrivance  to  generate  hy- 
drogen with  which  good  balloons 
are  filled. 

Prepare  apparatus  as  in  Fig.  i^ 
a  stout  bottle,  a  cork  through 
which  passes  a  short  piece  of  glass 
tubing,  a  rubber  tube  one  foot 
long,  and  a  pipe.  Now  pour  water 
into  the  bottle  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches,  and  add  some  scraps  of 
zinc,  old  sheet  rinc  will  do  or,  if 
zinc  cannot  be  procured,  carpet 
tacks  or  small  nails  will  do.  Now 
pour  upon  these  sulphuric  acid 
about  one-twelfth  as  much  as  there 
is  water.  Gas  will  be  given  Off 
which  will  now  blow  the  bubble. 
At  first  hold  the  mouth  of  the  pipe 
down  until  the  bubble  is  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  then  suddenly  in- 
vert it  and  allow  to  blow  until  it 
shows  signs  of  breaking  away, 
when  a  quick  motion  to  one  side 
will  liberate  the  bubble  which 
ascends  to  the  ceiling.  The  pipe 
can  again  be  dipped  into  the  soap 
solution  and  the  operation  contin- 
ued at  pleasure.  This  gas  is  hydro- 
gen forZn+HaSO^-^ZnSOZ+^H 
It  is  used  in  balloons  because 
it  is  the  lightest  gas  and  the 
balloon  rises  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  cork  will  rise  to  the  surface 
of  water.  Air  is  14^  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  while  oxygen  is  16 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  hence 
if  a  bubble  is  blown  with  oxygen  it  , 
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will  rapidly  fall  to  the  floor.  It  is 
heavier  than  air  and  sinks  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  stone  will  sink 
in  water.  This  same  apparatus 
may  be  used  to  generate  (CO 2) 
carbon  dioxide,  the  only  difference 
being  that  marble  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  zinc.  CaC03+H2S04= 
CaS04+H20+C02,  hen^e  the 
g-as  is  CO  2  and  a  bubble  blown 
^vith  this  will  sink  very  rapidly  to 
the  floor,  and  if  allowed  to  fall  upon 
a  candle  flame  it  will  extinguish  it, 
while  an  oxygen  bubble  falling  up- 
on the  flame  will  cause  it  to  burn 
brilliantly.  This  will  illustrate  the 
diflference  between  these  two  gases 
in  an  important  particular. 

If,  while  the  hydrogen  bubble, 
above    described,    is    ascending   a 
lighted  match  be  plunged  into  it 
there    will   be    a    sudden,    though 
quiet,  flash  of  light  and  all  will  dis- 
appear.   This  nicely  illustrates  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  bub- 
ble   and   the   oxygen    in    the   air. 
This     subject    of    combustion    is 
poorly  understood  even  by  some 
educated    people.     Thfey   say,   for 
example,  that  wood  and  coal  will 
burn  as  though  any  one  thing  could 
ht  a  combustible.     Combustion  is 
always  a  chemical  union  of  at  least 
two  elements.     We  forget  the  at- 
mosphere   of    diluted    oxygen    in 
which   we   are   constantly   bathed. 
NoWjthat  burning  hydrogen  bubble, 
raised  to  the  proper  temperature 
by  the  lighted  match,  simply  united 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  wa- 
ter was  the  prodact:    thus,  2H-|- 


0=H20,  and  if  the  room  had  been 
filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  bubble 
filled  with  oxygen  exactly  the 
same  phenomena  would  have  been 
observed,  except  that  the  bubble 
would  descend .  instead  of  ascend. 
Blow  a  small  bubble  with  air  from 
the  lungs,  then  connect  the  pipe 
with  the  hydrogen  generator  and 
swell  the  bubble  to  about  three 
times  that  size.  Release  the  bubble 
and  light  it,  when  a  loud  report  will 
be  heard  because  of  the  sudden 
union  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
which  were  intimately  mixed. 
This  fact  has  suggested  a  way  of 
producing  rain  in  dry  seasons.  It 
was  noticed,  during  the  civil  war 
that  almost  invariably  after  a  bat- 
tle in  which  there  was  heavy  can- 
nonading there  would  be  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  connection  be- 
tween these  powder  explosions  and 
the  condensation  of  the  water 
vapor  in  the  air;  so  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable that  if  huge  balloons  filled 
with  one  part  oxygen  and  two  parts 
hydrogen  be  allowed  to  ascend  and 
have  attached  to  them  a  time  fuse 
to  cause  the-  union  of  these  great 
volumes  of  gas,  there  would  be 
such  agitation  of  air  in  this  region 
that  condensation  and  precipitation 
would  follow.  After  all  methods 
have  been  tried,  however,  the  rain- 
makers do  not  yet  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  soap  bubble  is  spherical  be- 
cause the  film  is  stretched,  or  un- 
der tension.     This  can  be  easily 
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shown  by  blowing  a  bubble  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  then  re- 
move the  pipe  from  the  mouth, 
when  the  bubble  will  rapidly  con- 
tract driving  all  the  air  it  contains 
out  through  the  pipe  stem.  As 
compared  with  other  shapes  a 
sphere  has  the  least  surface  for  the 
same  volume  of  substances,  and  so, 
as  the  film  is  trying  to  make  its 
area  as  small  as  possible  it  puts  its 
contents  in  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
This  is  well  shown  in  falling  drops 
of  rain,  which  are  round  because 
of  the  surface  tension  of  water,  and 
when  this  surface  tension  bears  a 
certain  ratio  to  the  mass  of  water 
within,  one  drop  will  rebound  on 
striking  another  and  it  cannot  be 
easily  broken  up.  So  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  we  are  neither 
deluged  by  great  masses  of  water 
coming  down  from  the  clouds  al- 
together, nor  does  the  rain  fall  as 
fine  mist.  Even  the  shot-maker 
takes  advantage  6i  this  principle. 
If  his  melted  lead  be  separated  into 
small  globules,  they  will  be  spher- 
ical while  freely  falling  and  if  they 
fall  far  enough  will  harden  before 
they  strike  the  water  at  the  bottom. 

The  surface  tension  of  water  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  soap 
solution,  but  the  soap  solution  has 
another  property  called  surface 
viscosity  by  virtue  of  which  it  can 
be  enormously  stretched  as  in 
blowing  a  large  bubble.  Water  has 
this  property  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gree. 

Let  a  drop  of  petroleum  fall  up- 


on a  basin  of  water  and  instantly  it 
will  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
Now,  the  surface  of  water  acts  very 
much  as  if  a  thin  elastic  membrane 
were  tightly  stretched  over  the  i^ra- 
ter  and  fastened  all  around  to  the 
sides  of  the  basin  and  so  when  the 
oil  broke  this,  it  dragged  the  oil 
out  with  it  in  all  directions. 

The  old  experiment  of  floating^  a 
needle  on  water  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  this  strong  surface  ten- 
sion or  water-skin. 

In  the  soap  solution  it  is  the 
surface  tension  which  keeps  the 
film  stretched  on  both  sides  from 
point  to  point  of  its  support.  This 
can  be  nicely  shown  by  preparing  T 
a  wire  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  ty- 


ing to  one  side  a  loop  of  thread. 
By  dipping  this  into  a  saucer  full 
of  the  soap  solution  it  will  be  easy 
to  bring  away  a  thin  film  in  which 
the  thread  will  hang  as  shown  in 
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the  figure,  but  if  the  part  of  the  film 
'within  the  loop  be  now  pricked 
with  a  pencil  point  and  broken  the 


thread  will  immediately  be  pulled 
out  in  all  directions  forming  a  circle 
as  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  most  striking  exhibit  of  the 
film  is  seen  in  Fig.  4.  Dip  a  tum- 
bler into  the  solution  and,  taking 
away  a  film,  place  the  tumbler  as  in 
the  figure.  Place  the  eye  so  as  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  the  film  and  soon  will  appear 
a  beautiful  display  of  colored  bands 
which  no  dra^ving  can  accurately 
represent.  These  colors  are  caused 
by  the  interference  of  light  waves 
bv  which  some  of  the  components 
of  white  light  are  destroyed  while 
others  come  on  to  the  eye.  Know- 
ing the  length  of  the  waves  of  light, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  and  hence  to  ap- 
proach  the   size   of  the   molecule. 


When  we  speak  of  the  film  as  be- 
ing only  a  molecule  in  thickness 
we  are  speaking  of  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  but  the  physicist 
and  chemist  knows  something 
about  molecules  and  atoms  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  mechanic  knows  about 
masses. 

Ordinary  gold  leaf  is  about 
1-300000  of  an  inch  in  thickness  but 
may  be  thinned  out  to  1-4000000  of 
an  inch  and  is  ^still  more  than  a 
molecule  thick.  LesHe  tells  us  of 
a  single  grain  of  musk  which  was 
known  to  perfume  a  large  room 
for  a  space  of  twenty  years.  The 
number  of  molecules  in  this  grain 
of  musk  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly numerous  that  the  air,  fre- 
quently changed,  could  be  by  it, 
filled  with  odor  sufficient  to  affect 
the  olfactory  nerves. 


The  number  of  waves  in  red  light 
is  395  X 10^  in  one  second  and  for 
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violet  760X 10^,  and  as  light  trav- 
els only  185,000  miles  in  one  sec- 
ond, each  wave  is  very  short  and 
when  white  light  falls  upon  the 
film  a  part  is  reflected  directly  to- 
ward the  eye,  while  another  part 
passes  through  and  is  reflected 
from  the  posterior  side  of  the  film, 
so  that  whenever  the  film  is  of  such 
a  thickness  that  the  wave  which 
passes  twice  through  lags  one-half 
a  wave  length  behind  that  reflected 
from  the  front  those  waves  will  be 
destroyed,  and  we  receive  no  lon- 
ger the  sensation  of  white  light  but 
only  that  of  the  other  components 
which  have  not  been  destroyed. 
These  bright  bands  of  light  appear 
first  at  the  top  where  the  film  is 
thinnest  and  gradually  spread  over 
all;  but  in  a  short  time  new  bands 
will  cease  to  appear  at  the  top,  a 
light  uniform  tint  will  take  their 
place,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
gray  tint,  when  the  film  always 
breaks.  This  gray  tint  indicates  a 
degree  of  tenuity  where  the  film  is 
one  molecule  in  thickness  and  to 
stretch  it  any  further  would  be  to 
convert  the  liquid  into  a  gas. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  film  in 
the  region  of  the  gray  was  about 
1-500000000  of  an  inch  thick,which, 
from  other  evidence,  is  about  the 
thickness  of  a  molecule. 

ARITHMETIC. 
By  Bd.  M.  Mills. 

The  following  problems  will  not 
be  found  too  difficult  for  very  or- 
dinary eighth  grade  pupils,  and  they 
will  serve  herewith  to  illustrate  the 


force  and  value  of  objective  analy- 
sis. The  many  merits  of  such  so- 
lutions, as  are  here  given,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  pointing-  out. 

PROBLEM  I. 

The  difference  of  two  numbers 
is  53  and  the  difference  of  their 
squares  is  10759;  what  are  the  num- 
bers? 

Sohdion, 
A  E  B 


Take  A  B  equal  to  the  greater 
number,  and  A  E  equal  to  the  less; 
E  B  will  then  be  equal  to  53.  Com- 
plete the  square  A  B  C  D,  and 
take  B  M  equal  to  E  B.  Then 
draw  E  N  parallel  to  B  C,  and  R  M 
parallel  to  A  B. 

The  square  R  Q  N  D  is  the 
square  of  the  smaller  number;  and 
the  two  equal  rectangles,  Q  M  C  N 
and  A  E  Q  R,  together  with  the 
square  E  B  M  Q,  is  the  difference 
between  the  squares  of  greater  and 
smaller  numbers. 

The  area  of  the  square  E  B  M 
Q=:53*=:28o9.  Then  10759—2809 
=7950,  the  area  of  the  two  equal 
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rectangles,  \  of  7950=3975,  area 
of  one  of  the  equal  rectangles,  as 
A  E  Q  R;  and  since  E  Q  equals 
53,  A  E  =3975 -^53»  or  75;  and  A 
B=75+53=i28. 

The  required  numbers  are  128 
and  75. 

PROBLEM  II. 

The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  120, 
and  the  difference  of  their  squares 
is  4800;  what  are  the  numbers? 

Solution, 


o 

K 

Q 


Let  A  C  represent  the  greater  of 
the  two  numbers,  and  C  B,  in  the 
same  straight  line,  represent  the 
smaller.  Complete  the  square  A 
B  D  E,  and -its  area  will  be  equal  to 
120*=  14400.  The  square  RON 
E  is  the  square  of  the  greater  of  the 
two  numbers  in  question,  and 
square  C  B  M  O  is  the  square  of 
the  smaller  number. 

On  the  square  RONE,  lay  off 
the  square  S  Q  G  E,  equal  to  the 
square  C  B  M  O ;  then  will  the  part 
marked  (K)  be  equal,  in  area,  to 


4800,  for  it  is  the  .difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  numbers.  Re- 
moving part  K  from  the  figure, 
there  would  remain  two  equal 
squares,  S  Q  G  E  and  C  B  M  O, 
and  the  two  equal  rectangles,  O 
M  D  N  and  A  C  O  R,  whose  com- 
bined area  is  equal  to  14400 — ^4800, 
or  9600.  It  will  now  be  evident 
that  one  of  these  small  squares  and 
one  of  the  rectangles,  as  C  B  M  O 
and  O  M  D  N,  will  form  a  rect- 
angle whose  area  will  be  equal  to 
i  of  9600,  or  4800,  and  whose  side 
B  D  is  120.  Then,  C  B=48oo-7- 
120,  or  40,  the  smaller  number;  and 
A  C=i20 — ^40=80,  the  larger  num- 
ber. 

The  required  numbers  are  80  and 
40. 

PROBLEM  III. 

The  length  of  a  rectangle  is  to  its 
breadth  as  5  is  to  3,  and  its  area  is 
135  square  rods;  find  length  and 
breadth. 

SohUion, 


a ,B 

Q 

'■  c 


Let  A  B  be  the  length  of  the 
rectangle  and  A  D  its  breadth,  and 
complete  the  figure.  Divide  A  B 
into  five  equal  spaces,  and  A  D 
into  three  spaces  each  equal  to  one 
of  the  spaces  of  line,  A  B.    At  these 


1 
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points  of  division  draw  lines  par- 
allel to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
rectangle,  thus  dividing  it  into  fif- 
teen small  squares,  as  Q.    Hence, 
15  Q=i3S  square  rods. 

Q=i-I5  of  135=9  sq.  rods,  and 
Aa:=V9=3  rods;  then 

A  B=SX3=IS  ro<ls,  and 

AD=3X3=9  rods. 
15  rods=leng^h  of  rectangle,  and 

9  rods=breadth. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

[The  following  solutions  to  prob- 
lems published  at  the  request  of  a 
subscriber  in  November,  are  the 
first  to  reach  us.  We  are  also  in 
receipt  of  solutions  by  B.  F.  Fin- 
kel,  C.  L.  Martzolflf  and  Anson 
McKinney,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  for  want  of  space. 
•  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
into  the  "Notes  and  Queries  Busi- 
ness" to  any  great  extent,  because 
we  believe  that  there  is  something 
better  for  teachers  than  poring 
over  the  conundrums  and  their  an- 
swers, which  are  so  often  found 
under  the  head  of  "Notes  and 
Queries"  in  some  of  the  school 
journals  of  the  day.  If  we  can, 
however,  at  any  time,  help  a  sub- 
scriber who  is  honestly  seeking 
light  on  some  difficult  point  which 
comes  up  in  his  work  as  a  teacher, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  a  small 
amount  of  space  for  that  purpose. 
—Ed.]  

Solution  to  Query  1. 

By  P.  P.  Qei^er. 

A  certain  sum=selling  price  each 
knife. 

2  ( certain  sum )  =  selling  price 
both. 


120%=selling  price  of  one. 
80^==selling  price  of  other. 
The  certain  sum-*-120%=cost   of 


cost    of 


certam  sum 

80% 


one. 

The  certain  sum^80%= 
other. 

Certain  sum 
120% 
price  of  both. 

(Certain  sum    certain  sum"^  
r20                  :80        J 
2(certain  sum)=2  cts.  or  loss. 

2(certain  sum)-l-8(certain  sum) — 
4.8(certain  sum)  =4. 8  cents. 
.2(certain  sum=:4.8  cts. 
Certain  sum  =  24  cts.=  sellings 
price  each.  ^ 

120%=24  cts. 
1%=.2  cts. 
100%==20  cts.=cost  of  one. 
80%=24  cts. 
1%=.3  cts. 
100%=30  cts.==cost  of  other. 


Solution  to  Query  2. 

By  P.  P.  Gel^er. 

A  perch=24f  cu.  ft. 

777§  perches  =  19,247^  cu.  ft.= 
given  volume  of  arch-way. 

38,494^  cu.  ft. = twice  given  vol- 
ume of  arch-way.     * 

(Width  street)^  X  .7854  X  40  ft.= 
twice  volume  of  arch-way. 

(Width  street)*  X  .7864  X  40  ft.= 
38,494^  cu.  ft. 

31,416  ( width  street  )*  =  38,494i 

cu.  ft. 

/TTT.^  t-    .       x9  38,494.5 

(Width  street)*  =  -^5-5^^    = 

1225.3-f  cu.  ft. 


Width  street  =  •1225.34-  =35+ 


ft. 
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Solution  to  Query  1. 

By  J.  F.  Fairchild. 

1 00%  =  selling  price  of  each 
knife— (A). 

100%  =  cost  of  first  knife. 

20%  =  gain  of  first. 

icx)%  +  20%  =  120%,  selling 
price  of  first. 

120%  =  100%  —  (A). 

l%  =  ^i^of  100%  =  *%. 

100%  =  100  times  \%  =  83J%, 
cost  of  the  first. 

100%  —  83J%  =  16f %,  gain  on 
first. 

100%  =  cost  of  the  second  knife. 

20%  =  loss. 

100%  —  20%  =  80%,  selling 
"price  of  second. 

8o%  =  ioo%  — (A). 

1%  =  ^  of  100%  =  li%. 

100%  =  100  times  ii%=  125%, 
cost  of  second. 

125%  — 100%  =  25%,  loss  on 
second. 


26%  —  16t%  =  8J%,  the  whole 


$.02%  =  whole  loss. 
8i%  =  $.02. 

1%  =  -^  of  $.02  =  $.0024. 

83J%  =  83i  times  $.0024  =  $.20; 
cost  of  first. 

125%  =  125  times  $.0024  =  $.30^ 
cost  of  second. 


Solution  to  Query  2. 

By  J.  T.  Fairchild. 

777§  X  2  =  1555i  cu.  ft.,  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  40* 
ft.  long.  Now  to  find  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  the  width 
of  the  street,  solve  the  rule  back- 
ward for  finding  the  volume. 

.-.  1555 J  cu.  ft.  ^  40  =  962,625 
sq.  ft.,  the  area  of  the  base- 

•(962,626-^7854)  =  35  ft.,  the 
width  of  the  street. 
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Christmas  is  coming.  We  trust 
it  will  be  a  merry  one  to  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Ohio. 


We  must  not  forget  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  N  .  E.  A.  will 
be  held  in  Columbus.  Four  years 
ago  the  meeting  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, and  it  is  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  attend  the  sessions 
of  this  department  regularly  that 
the  Cleveland  meeting  has  never 
been  excelled  in  attendance  and  in- 
terest. We  have  a  reputation  to 
sustain,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Ohio 
teachers  and  superintendents  will 
unite  in  making  the  coming  meet- 
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ingf  a  great  success.  Supt.  Shawan 
with  his  excellent  corps  of  teachers 
and  enterprising  board  of  educa- 
tion is  already  working  hard  to 
perfect  all  the  arrangements,  and 
Columbus  will  do  her  best  to  make 
every  one  welcome.  President  E. 
H.  Mark,  of  Louisville,  an  Ohio 
boy,  has  already  done  considerable 
work  on  the  program,  and  assures 
us  that  a  rich  treat  of  good  things 
will  be  served  to  all  who  attend. 
We  quote  the  following  paragraphs 
from  a  recent  letter  written  by  him 
to  the  editor: 

"I  have  secured  the  following 
persons  for  places  on  the  program: 
Mendenhall,  .  Maxwell,  Soldan, 
Goss,  Prettyman  of  Baltimore, 
Martin  of  Boston,  Steele  of  Gales- 
burg,  and  have  the  promise  of  one 
or  two  others. 

"I  have  concluded  that  Round 
Tables  add  something  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  meeting  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  meetings  of  the  Round 
Tables  in  the  afternoon." 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Feb- 
ruary— probably  February  22-24-^ 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish 
the  exact  dates,  together  with  the 
general  program  and  arrange- 
ments, in  the  January  Monthly. 
In  the  meantime,  let  as  many  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  as  possible 
make  their  arrangements  to  attend 
this  great  educational  convention, 
which  stands  for  so  much  in  the 
educational  progress  of  the  day. 

While  the  text-book  will  al- 
ways remain  an  important  factor  in 
the  work  of  education,  yet  all  true 


teachers  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  only  important  one.  The 
influence  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  the  surroundings  in  the 
home  life  of  the  child,  the  com- 
panionship of  playmates,  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  prompt  and  punc- 
tual, and  hundreds  of  other  influ- 
ences coming  into  the  daily  life  and 
experience  of  the  school  are  all 
powerful  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  In  recent 
years  special  attention  has  been 
paid  in  many  schools  to  the  influ- 
ence of  beautiful  surroundings 
upon  the  children,  and  as  a  result 
neatly  kept  lawns,  magnificent 
shade  trees,  and  bright  flowers  are 
each  year  becoming  more  com- 
mon on  the  school  grounds  of  the 
State.  In  many  instances  beauti- 
ful pictures  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
school-room,  and  everything  that 
the  mind  of  a  thinking  teacher  can 
suggest  or  her  willing  hand  can 
perform,  is  done  to  make  the 
school-room  a  home  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  such  influences  in 
the  management  of  the  school,  and 
in  the  development  of  character. 
When  one  considers  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  school-rooms  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  stay 
when  a  boy,  and  contrasts  that  con- 
dition with  the  home-like  atmos- 
phere in  which  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  are  permitted  to  live,. 
he  feels  like  exclaiming, 
"Backward,  turn  backward,  O,. 
time,  in  your  flight; 
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Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for 
to-night'' — long  enough  to  ex- 
perience something  of  the  refine- 
ment and  happiness  which  are  a 
part  of  the  child  life  of  to-day  on 
account  of  the  greatly  improved 
physical  conditions  of  the  school- 
rooms. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in 
The  Independent  on  "What  Women 
Can  Do  for  the  PubUc  Schools," 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  makes 
some  most  timely,  and  intensely 
practical  and  helpful  suggestions. 
After  discussing  at  some  length 
the  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
value  and  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and 
after  pointing  out  in  a  helpful  way 
what  women  can  do  for  the  health 
of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  Mrs.  Palmer  then  calls 
special  attention  to  what  can  be 
done  by  the  women  to  beautify  the 
school-room.  We  are  happy  to 
quote  from  her  excellent  article 
what  she  has  to  say  on  this  topic: 

But  women  can  give  more  than 
health;  they  can  give  beauty,  a 
matter  as  important  to  the  grow- 
ing child  as  fresh  air.  Remember- 
ing the  vast  sum  invested  in  the 
public  schools,  can  we  not  insist 
that  these  schools  not  only  give  us 
health  of  body,  but  also  represent  a 
finer  public  taste,  a  nobler  public 
spirit,  and  a  higher  general  refine- 
ment? If  our  people  are  to  make 
living  a  fine  art,  if  the  next  gener- 
ation is  to  rise  above  coarse,  rude 
ways  to  the  love  of  beautiful  things 
and  the  power  to  create  them,  then 
the  little  childrcn  must  have  beauty 


about  them  in  the  schools  wtien 
they  are  very  young.    Simple  axid 
noble  architecture,  good  lines,  har- 
monious colors,  cost  no  more  than 
the    ugly,    barren    or    pretentious 
buiklings  too  often  the  prison    of 
the  child.    The  subtle  and  perva- 
sive  influence   of   soft   color,    fine 
pictures  and  noble  forms  on   the 
walls   make   for   a  finer  sense    of 
beauty  in  public  and  in  private  life 
thereafter;   gentle   voices,   courte- 
ous manhers,  generous  spirits,  ne>w 
interests  grow  in  the  atmosphere 
made    by    curtains    and    growing- 
plants  at  windows,  pictures,  flow- 
ers, books  and  collections  in    the 
room.    These  things  should  be  in 
every  school-room  in  the  land,  not 
in  the  favored  few.    School-rooms 
should  be  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  spots  in  town.    Happily 
they  can  now  be  made  so  with  small 
cost.     Science  has  taught  us  how 
to  bring  the  great  masters  to  our 
walls    at    little    expense,    and    the 
glory    that    was    Greece    and    the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome  may  tell 
their  story  to  any  one  who  >vill 
look  and  listen. 

The  exhibit  by  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  their  publication  of 
lists  and  prices  of  pictures  suitable 
for  school-room  decoration,  point 
the  way,  and  show  the  ease  with 
which  clubs  of  women  can  give 
beauty  to  the  schools. 

Last  Christmas  vacation  a 
crowded  city  school-room  in  a 
tenement-house  section  was  taken 
by  a  little  company  of  women,  dis- 
infected and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  room  was  painted  a  soft  red, 
and  on  the  wall  in  front  of  the  chil- 
dren's desks  two  gaod  pictures 
were  hung,  large  enough  for  all  the 
sixty  pairs  of  eyes  to  see — alas, 
that   there    should   ever   be   more 
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than  thirty  in  one  room  I — and  over 
the  teacher's  desk  between  the  pic- 
tures was  placed  a  cast  of  the  mar- 
velous Greek  horsemen  from  the 
Parthenon  frieze.     The  little  chil- 
dren, from  eight  to  ten,  came  won- 
deringly  back  to  their  new  room — 
their   "Sunday   room,"   they   said. 
They  could  not  work  the  first  day 
for   the  surprise  and  joy  of  it;  so 
their  teacher  told  them  to  write  her 
a  letter,  to  tell  her  how  they  liked 
it.      "Dear  teacher,"  wrote  the  first, 
"I  promise  you  never  to  stick  pins 
into  Johnny  any  more";  and  an- 
other   boy    said,    "I    won't    play 
hooky  again,  never  all  the  year." 
A   little  g^rl  wrote:    "I'll  ask  my 
mother  to  let  me  wear  my  good 
dress   to-morrow."     What  if  they 
did  insist  upon  tenderly  calling  the 
superb       Greeks      "Washington's 
Army    Crossing    the    Delaware"? 
What  matter  as  long  as  young  eyes 
are    trained    to    see,    and    young 
hearts  to  love  elevated  beauty? 

The  plantirig  of  trees  and  flow- 
ers and  grass  about  the  buildings, 
and  the  pride  and  interest  which 
grow  in  protecting  them,  will  train 
the  children  beyond  untidy  streets, 
dirty     alleys,     hideous     advertise- 
ments in  public  places,  and  atro- 
cious buildings.    If  we  are  to  have 
a  finer  and  more  beautiful  public 
life  our  future  citizens  must  have 
the  early  training  of  eye  and  hand 
which  will  give  a  sure  instinct  for 
beauty   and    an    instant   repulsion 
in  the  presence  of  all  that  is  bad. 
Hence  women  must  not  be  content 
simply  to  show  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful.   They  must  provide  means  of 
teaching  the   young   to   create   it. 
Music,  drawing,  modeling,  carving 
are  all  practical  subjects;  they  are 
not  luxuries.     They  enlarge  pow- 
ers, and   make   men   and   women 


more  adaptable,  more  observant, 
more  creative.  The  power  to  think, 
to  see,  to  do — these  all  elementary 
education  should  aim  to  give. 
These  difficult  powers  the  State 
must  have  in  the  majority  of  its 
citizens  if  civilization  is  to  keep 
progress  with  its  means. 

We  most  earnestly  commend  the 
suggestions  of  this  earnest  woman 
to  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  our 
schools.  If  we  had  more  of  such 
helpful  suggestions  from  the  wo- 
men who  are  really  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  less 
of  that  captious  criticism  which 
comes  from  some  of  the  self-satis- 
fied women  of  the  day  who  imag- 
ine that  leadership  consists  in  find- 
ing fault  with  everything  that 
teachers  and  superintendents  have 
done  or  are  trying  to  do,  not  only 
would  the  public  schools  be  made 
better,  but  true  womanhood  would 
also  be  exalted. 


The  more  humane  treatment  to 
which  children  are  subjected  in  the 
schools  of  to-day  as  compared  with 
even  twenty-five  years  ago  shows 
itself  very  plainly  in  the  feeling  and 
action  of  the  pupils  toward  their 
teachers.  Some  persons  who  may 
read  this  note  may  possibly  remem- 
ber when  it  was  the  custom  to  de- 
mand a  "treat"  from  the  teacher, 
and  if  it  was  not  forthcoming  on 
demand,  the  semi-civilized  young- 
sters proceeded  to  lock  out,  freeze 
out,  or  smoke  out  their  educational 
leader  until  he  was  glad  to  sur- 
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render  an  terms  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. Now  it  is  the  custom  in  many 
places  for  the  children  to  present 
to  their  teachers  some  little  token 
of  their  esteem  and  affection,  and 
many  teachers  in  the  next  few  days 
will  have  their  hearts  gladdened 
by  some  such  kind  remembrance, 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  While 
firmness  is  always  a  necessity  in 
the  management  of  any  school, 
and  sternness  is  sometimes  de- 
manded by  extreme  cases,  yet 
kindness  and  good  will  of  teacher 
for  pupils,  and  pupils  for  teacher 
are  always  characteristic  of  a  good 
school.  As  we  enter  upon  our 
Christmas  vacation,  we  shall  all  do 
well  to  make  the  beautiful  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  following 
quotation  a  part  of  our  life : 

"But  I  am  sure  I  have  always 
thought  of  Christmas  time,  when  it 
has  come  around — apart  from  the 
veneration  due  to  its  sacred  name 
and  origin,  if  anything  belonging  to 
it  can  be  apart  from  that — as  a 
good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving,  char- 
itable, pleasant  time;  the  only  time 
I  know  of  in  the  long  calendar  of 
the  year,  when  men  and  women 
seem  by  one  consent  to  open  their 
shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  to  think 
of  people  below  them  as  if  they 
really  were  fellow-passengers  to 
the  grave,  and  not  another  race  of 
creatures  bound  on  other  jour- 
neys." 


With  this  issue  the  Monxhly 
closes   its   forty-seventh   year.       It 
will  soon  be  a  half  century    old 
We  trust  that  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued cordial  support  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  it  may  groiv   in 
strength  as  it  grows  in  years,   and 
that  it  may  always  stand  as  an  in- 
dex of  the  conservative,  safe  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  day  as  rep- 
resented by  the  practice  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State  in  whose  in- 
terests it  was  started  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1852. 


We    devote   considerable    space 
this  month  to  an  account  of  the 
Central  Association  meeting   held 
at  Columbus,  November  4  and  5. 
With  the  exception  of  the  National 
Association,  the   Central   is  prob- 
ably the  largest  meeting  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.     In  addition 
to  the  interesting  general  account 
of  the  great  meeting  furnished  by 
Miss  Sutherland,  we  are  specially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, F.  B.  Pearson  of  Columbus. 
President  Pearson  was  the  recip- 
ient of  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations   from    all    sources   on   the 
strength  and  originality  of  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing over  which   he  presided  with 
s'.-.cli  universal  .satisfaction. 
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THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

By  Margaret  >V.  Sutherland. 

The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation being  the  largest  educa- 
tional gathering  of  the  State  and 
bringing  distinguished  educators 
from  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  address  it,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Its  annual  ses- 
sion was  held  at  Columbus,  No- 
vember 4  and  5.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  very  great.  It  was 
variously  estimated  from  eighteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand.  But 
whatever  the  exact  number,  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  opening 
session  on  Friday  afternoon  the 
Great  Southern  Theater  was 
packed  to  the  highest  gallery,  hun- 
dreds stood  unable  to  find  seats, 
and  a  great  many  being  unable  to 
find  entrance  spent  the  afternoon 
in  visiting  different  places  of  inter- 
est m  the  city. 

Columbus  had  never  made  better 
preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  her  guests.  At  the  Union  Sta- 
tion on  Friday  morning  they  were 
met  by  the  superintendent,  the  su- 
pervisors of  music,  drawing,  pen- 
manship, and  physical  culture,  and 
a  committee  of  young  ladies  from 
the  normal  school. 

According  to  a  time-honored 
plan  Friday  morning  is  spent  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  whatever 
city  the  Association  is  held  in.  The 
committee  at  the  station  was  there 
to  render  assistance  to  the  visiting 
teachers  in  finding  any  school  de- 


sired or  in  suggesting  schools  to 
those  who  had  no  special  place 
they  wished  to  visit. 

The  Columbus  Teachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Association  through  a  commit- 
tee of  its  Board  of  Control  carried 
out  the  admirable  idea  of  its  presi- 
dent Miss  Anna  Riordan  of  provid- 
ing a  Rest  or  Reception  Room  for 
the  delegates.  This. room  was  kept 
open  for  two  days  and  words  of  un- 
qualified pleasure  and  gratitude 
showed  how  it  was  appreciated.  A 
large  room  centrally  located  was 
given  free  of  rent  by  one  of  our  cit- 
izens, and  this  was  not  only  com- 
fortably but  elegantly  furnished  by 
enterprising  Columbus  merchants 
on  the  block  of  High  street  be- 
tween Broad  and  Gay  streets. 
While  the  Columbus  Gas  Co.  put 
in  fixtures  and  furnished  light  and 
heat  for  two  days  free  of  charge. 
It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how 
pleased  the  Columbus  teachers 
were  at  this  mark  of  appreciation 
from  representative  business  men 
of  the  city. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Rest  Room  had  the  assistance  for 
two  days  of  the  superintendent's 
clerk  and  five  alumnae  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  who  welcomed  visitors, 
checked  their  baggage  and  parcels, 
and  in  various  ways  administered 
to  their  comfort.  Nearly  all  the 
leading  current  magazines  were  on 
the  tables  for  those  who  desired  to 
read  while  resting  or  waiting  for 
friends. 

At  about  2  P.  M.  Friday,  Supt. 
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J.  A.  Shawan  called  the  Associa- 
tion to  order  and  introduced  to  the 
audience  its  new  president  F.  B. 
Pearson,  principal  of  the  East  high 
school  of  Columbus,  who  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  on  "The  Evo- 
lution of  the  School  Master", 
which  won  high  encomiums  from 
all  who  heard  it.  So  many  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  possess  this  ad- 
mirable paper  that  the  Monthly 
has  secured  it  and  will  publish  it  in 
full. 

After  another  delightful  song 
from  the  quartet  which  under  the 
direction  of  Supervisor  W.  H.  Lott 
had  already  captured  the  hearts  of 
the  audience,  the  president  intro- 
duced Supt.  S.  T.  Button,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  who  addressed 
the  meeting  upon  "Educational 
Forces  and  their  Relation  to  Each 
Other."  Mr.  Button  began  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  not  come  to  sug- 
gest any  new  work,  any  new  stud- 
ies, or  any  new  methods.  In  fact 
in  seeing  the  number  of  subjects  on 
many  of  the  programs  of  our 
schools  at  the  present  time,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  little  boy  who 
seated  for  a  feast  at  an  overloaded 
table  said  as  his  blessing  "O  Lord, 
help  us  to  take  small  bites  and  eat 
slow." 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  but 
a  simple  message  to  bring,  but  the 
suggestion  that  instead  of  adding 
anything  to  our  curriculum  we  call 
to  our  aid  other  forces  than  those 
of  the  school.  When  a  man  is 
asked  where  he  was  educated,  he 


generally  replies  by  naming  the 
school  at  which  he  received  instruc- 
tion; but  the  truth  is  that  he  is  ed- 
ucated by  many  forces  outside  of 
school,  forces  of  unmeasured 
strength.  Bo  we  invoke  the  aid  of 
these  other  forces  as  much  as  wc 
should?  Institutions  represent 
what  has  been  accomplished  ;  they 
are  the  wheat  separated  from  chafi. 
The  church  is  distinctly  an  educa- 
tional force;  through  org-anized 
work  it  calls  out  the  best  in  life. 
The  home  is  what  the  school  is  not, 
—  an  end  in  itself.  Everything-  we 
hope  for,  live  for,  centers  in  home. 
The  Master  forever  dignified  home 
when  He  said  "In  mv  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  In  the 
home  affection  has  its  choicest  frui- 
tion. School  life  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  home  life. 

The  public  newspaper  is  an  edu- 
cational force.  It  is  certain  there 
is  a  difference  in  papers;  but  the 
good  newspaper  is  a  photograph  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  world's  life. 
It  is  a  constant  educative  power, 
recognizing  too  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  devoting  space  to  it. 

The  civic  state  with  all  that  it 
presents  of  order,  public  spirit  of 
men  manifested  in  public  build- 
ings, public  money  expended  for 
the  general  good,  are  all  educative 
and  should  act  more  on  the  young. 

The  social  mind,  or  public  opin- 
ion, has  an  important  effect  in  ad- 
vancing education.  It  makes  pos- 
sible public  collections  of  art.  In 
a  little  city  of  New  England  chil- 
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^  dren  and  their  parents  j^o  as  the 

-  people  of  Germany  go  to  see  great 
works  of  art. 

The   various   industries   of    the 
'-  manufacturing  world,    commerce, 

-  and  many  other  forces  working  for 
the  same  end,  —  the  getting  of  a 

-  livelihood,  —  have  each  a  lesson. 
While  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  home  working  for  spiritual 
ends  ought  to  act  together  all  the 

:    time.    Each  hasnts  distinctive  work 
but  each  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
There  is  not  such  recognition  of 
the  value  of  what  the  other  is  do- 
ing as  there  should  be.    The  ques- 
tion comes  how  can  co-operation 
be    brought    about?    The    school 
should  take  the  lead.     The  teacher 
should  be  more  conscious  of  need 
of  this  union  and  should  reach  out 
and  invite  the  other  forces  to  aid. 
The   physician   can   be   a   great 
helper  in  the  school.     He  under- 
stands so  much  of  life,  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  homes  repre- 
sented in  the  school  is  so  full.    By 
an  invitation  to  help  he  is  often 
converted  from  an  unfriendly  critic 
of  the  school  to  its  warm  ally. 

The  clergyman  has  something  to. 
say  and  from  coming  to  deliver  his 
message  he  learns  what  he  has  not 
been  conscious  of  before  of  what 
the  school  is  spiritually.  He  finds 
out  how  much  there  is  in  common 
between  his  work  and  that  of  the 
^eacher. 

The  school  room  must  be  a  hap- 
py place  if  the  children  are  to  carry 
with  them  that  inspiration  which 


shall  tell  at  home.  All  that  the 
teacher  has  of  culture  from  travel, 
books,  society,  must  reach  from 
the  school  to  the  home;  but  this 
can  only  be  if  the  teacher  realizes 
that  noise  is  purely  a  relative  term. 

The  school  should  not  be  with- 
out proper  recognition.  In  a  large 
city  a  young  clergyman  made  a 
very  special  study  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  one  of  its  most  crowded  sec- 
tions. He  studied  the  condition  of 
the  people  under  every  phase  of 
their  living,  he  tried  to  discern  the 
most  potent  factor  in  their  eleva- 
tion, and  at  a  gathering  of  brother 
ministers  when  the  question  was 
asked  "What  force  is  doing  most 
for  these  people?"  his  answer  with- 
out hesitation  or  reservation  was 
"The  public  school." 

This  is  a  day  of  organization. 
What  better  can  be  organized  than 
public  educational  societies?.  Not 
societies  formed  of  critics  of  our 
schools  whose  sole  purpose  is  re- 
form, but  societies  formed  of  teach- 
ers, parents,  citizens,  all  alike  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

Brookline  has  an  Educational 
Society  now  numbering  600  mem- 
bers. It  was  started  by  social  lead- 
ers. It  has  always  had  discussions 
of  educational  questions  free  to  all 
members;  but  much  of  its  most 
important  work  is  now  done  by 
committees. 

Its    committee    on    music    has 
brought  fine  musicians  to  the  less" 
favored   districts   of  the   city,   has 
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points  of  division  draw  lines  par- 
allel to  the  skies  and  ends  of  the 
rectangle,  thus  dividing  it  into  fif- 
teen small  squares,  as  Q.    Hence, 
15  Q=i35  square  rods. 

Q=i-iS  of  135=9  sq.  rods,  and 
Aa=V9=3  rods;  then 

AB=5X3=i5  rods,  and 

AD=3X3=9  rods. 
15  rods=length  of  rectangle,  and 

9  rods=:breadth. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

[The  following  solutions  to  prob- 
lems published  at  the  request  of  a 
subscriber  in  November,  are  the 
first  to  reach  us.  We  are  also  in 
receipt  of  solutions  by  B.  F.  Fin- 
kel,  C.  L.  Martzolff  and  Anson 
McKinney,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  for  want  of  space. 
•  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
into  the  "Notes  and  Queries  Busi- 
ness" to  any  great  extent,  because 
we  believe  that  there  is  something 
better  for  teachers  than  poring 
over  the  conundrums  and  their  an- 
swers, which  are  so  often  found 
under  the  head  of  "Notes  and 
Queries"  in  some  of  the  school 
journals  of  the  day.  If  we  can, 
however,  at  any  time,  help  a  sub- 
scriber who  is  honestly  seeking 
light  on  some  difficult  point  which 
comes  up  in  his  work  as  a  teacher, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  a  small 
amount  of  space  for  that  purpose. 
—Ed.]  

Solution  to  Query  1. 

By  F.  P.  Oeiger. 

A  certain  sum=selling  price  each 
knife. 

2  ( certain  sum )  =  selling  price 
both. 


120%=selling  price  of  one. 
80%  =selling  price  of  other. 
The  certain  sum^l20%=cost  of 
one. 

The  certain  sum-^80^=cost  of 
other. 

Certain  sum    ,    certain  sum   

120%  80% 

price  of  both. 

(Certain  sum    certain  sum^ 
1:20      "^       :80      J 

2(certain  sum):=2  cts.  or  loss. 

2(certain  sum)+3(certain  sum) — 
4.8(certain  sum)=4.8  cents. 
.2(certain  sum=4.8  cts. 
Certain  sum  =  24  cts.=:  selling 
price  each. 
120%=24  cts. 
1%=.2  cts. 
100%=20  cts.=cost  of  one. 
80%=24  cts. 
1%=.3  cts. 
100%=30  cts.=cost  of  other. 


Solution  to  Query  2. 

By  F.  P.  Qeiger. 

A  perch=24f  cu.  ft. 

777f  perches  =  19,247Jr  cu.  ft.= 
given  volume  of  arch-way. 

38.494^  cu.  ft. =  twice  given  vol- 
ume of  arch-way. 

(Width  street)^  X  .7854  X  40  ft.= 
twice  volume  of  arch-way. 

(Width  street)^  X  .7864  X  40  ft.= 
38,494^  cu.  ft. 

31.416  ( width  street  f  =  38,494^ 

cu.  ft. 

/,Tr  .1  t_    X       xQ  88,494.5 

(Width  street)^  =     g^  ^^^      = 

1225.3-h  cu.  ft.         ^ 

Width  street  =  v^  1225.3+  =35+ 
ft. 


Helps,  Hints  and  Suggestions. 
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Solution  to  Query  1. 

By  J.  p.  Pairchild. 

100%  =  selling  price  of  each 
knife— (A). 

100%  =  cost  of  first  knife. 

20%  =  gain  of  first. 

ioo%  +  20%  =  I20%,  selling 
price  of  first. 

I20%  =  ioo%  —  (A). 

\%  =  ^^  of  100%  =  f  %. 

100%  =  100  times  f %  =  83J%, 
cost  of  the  first. 

100%  —  83^%  =  16f  %.  gain  on 
first. 

100%  =  cost  of  the  second  knife. 

20%  =  loss. 

ioo%  —  20%  =  8o%,  selling 
"price  of  second. 

8o%  =  ioo%  — (A). 

1%  =  ^  of  100%  =  li%. 

ioo%  =  lOO  times  ii%=  125%, 
cost  of  second. 

125%  — 100%  =  25%,  loss  on 
second. 


6,  the  whole 


25%  —  16f  %  = 
loss. 

$.02%  =  whole  loss, 
8i%  =  $.02. 


1%  =  -^  of  $.02  =  $.0024. 

83J%  =  83i  times  $.0024  =  $.20, 
cost  of  first. 

125%  =  125  times  $.0024  =  $.30, 
cost  of  second. 


Solution  to  Query  2. 

By  J.  T.  Pairchild. 

777f  X  2  =  1665J  cu.  ft.,  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder,  that  is  40* 
ft.  long.  Now  to  find  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  the  width 
of  the  street,  solve  the  rule  back- 
ward for  finding  the  volume. 

.-.  1555 J  cu.  ft.  -  40  ==  962,625 
sq.  ft.,  the  area  of  the  base. 

•(962,625-^7854)  =  35  ft.,  the 
width  of  the  street. 
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religious  instruction  went  together; 
in  later  times  a  new  emphasis  has 
been  thrown  on  morality  in  the 
schools.  Horace  Mann  looked  to 
the  remedial  power  of  education  to 
save  our  nation.  He  believed  that 
vice  was  due  to  ignorance. 

(Space  will  forbid  my  showing 
the  admirable  way  in  which  Dr. 
Hinsdale  set  forth  the  views  of 
Horace  Mann  and  then  contrasted 
the  ideas  advocated  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  skeptics  denying  the  moral 
value  of  education.) 

The  next  force  considered  was 
the  political  and  civil  bearing  of 
education.  Democracy  has  ideals, 
demands  high  power  of  thought. 
Political  life  is  next  to  religious 
life.  Attention  was  drawn  to  senti- 
ments uttered  by  our  great  states- 
men, to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Popular  education  and  democracy 
have  advanced  side  by  side  in  for- 
eign lands:  England  illustrates 
this.  The  genius  of  government  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
in  education.  Free  common 
schools  are  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  force  is  the  enormous 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Everything  that  effects  society  on 
a  large  scale  effects  schools.  Mod- 
ern science  has  made  education  less 
scholastic,  more  real  and  practical. 
The  effect  of  material  progress,  of 
the  growth  of  industry  and  trade, 
has  been  infinite  upon  education. 


It  has  changed  instruction  itself. 
To  it  we  are  indebted  for  financial 
aid;  such  material  progress  has 
made  great  things  possible. 

Modern  utilitarianism  is  another 
feature.  The  difference  between 
the  north  and  south  before  the  war 
was  due  to  difference  in  education. 
The  difference  in  productive  value 
of  educated  and  uneducated  labor 
is  enormous.  Physical  well  being 
is  next  door  neighbor  to  moral  well 
being.  Education  changes  envir- 
onment. 

Some  persons  find  another  edu- 
cational force  in  humanitarianism. 

After  quoting  from  Lord 
Macaulay  on  this  last-named  force. 
Dr.  Hinsdale  in  the  strong  way 
characteristic  to  him,  got  at  the 
philosophy,  the  relation  of  all  the 
causes  named  to  each  other  and  to 
results;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  farther,  not  because  I  have  ex- 
hausted copious  notes  taken,  but 
because  I  might  not  do  full  justice 
to  his  masterly  summing  up  of  his 
address. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of  Chicago^ 
was  next  introduced  to  an  audience 
which  showed  by  its  enthusiastic 
reception  what  a  favorite  he  is  with 
teachers.  His  address  on  "The 
Ideal  Teacher"  was  full  of  inspira- 
tion and  its  seed  thoughts  will  long 
be  remembered;  but  lack  of  space 
forbids  an  attempt  at  reporting  his 
address. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: —  President,  Supt.  Carey  Bog- 
gess,  of  Springfield;  first  vice-pres- 
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ident,  Miss  Cora  Henry,  of  New- 
ark; second  vice-president,  Supt. 
James  Randall,  of  Camden;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Anna  K  Riordan,  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  executive  committee, 
Supt.  W.  McK.  Vance,  of  Urbana, 
Principal  W.  B.  Werthner,  of  Day- 
ton, Supt.  H.  A.  Stokes,  of  Dela- 
ware. 

The  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive 
committee,  after  having  listened  to 
the  courteous  resolutions  reported 
by  chairman  H.  R.  McVay. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Reported  by  R.  L.  Hooper. 

The  S.  E.  O.  T.  Association  met 
in  annual  session  in  the  beautiful 
Spencer  M.  K  church  at  Ironton, 
October  28.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Fow- 
ler, of  New  Lexington,  and  after 
some  well  rendered  music  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Ironton  schools,  the 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  E.  S.  Wilson  in  his  own 
earnest  and  eloquent  manner.  The 
response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Davies,  of 
Rio  Grande,  in  well  chosen  words. 
Dr.  Isaac  Crook,  of  Ironton,  de- 
livered the  inaugural  address, 
which  was  thoughtful,  practical 
and  eloquent. 

Supt.  R.  B.  Ewing,  of  Gallipolis, 
read  a  special  paper  on  "School 
Boards,  School  Morals  and  Home 
Co-operation;"  then  followed  the 
appointment    of    committees    and 


miscellaneous  business.  On  mo- 
tion Lawrence  county  was  added 
to  the  association  and  Pomeroy 
was  selected  as  the  place  at  which 
to  hold  the  next  meeting. 

The  evening  session  was  called 
to  order  at  7:30  and  the  exercises 
consisted  of  vocal  music  and  a  most 
scholarly  address  by  Dr.  Vickers, 
Superintendent  of  the  Portsmouth 
schools.  The  teachers  of  the  Iron- 
ton  schools  gave  an  elegant  recep- 
tion and  refreshments  m  the  rooms 
of  the  church. 

The  morning  session  of  October 
29  opened  at  9  o'clock  and  the  ex- 
ercises of  this  session  consisted 
principally  of  music  and  an  educa- 
tional symposium,  with  discussions 
on  the  following:  National  Asso- 
ciation, T.  Howard  Winders,  Iron- 
ton;  Philippine  Islands,  Prof.  B.  O. 
Higley,  Athens;  Training  the  Will 
Power,  Supt.  H.  G.  Williams,  Mar- 
ietta; Readings,  Supt.  C.  T.  Coates, 
Pomeroy;  Relations  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Teachers,  Supt.  J.  P. 
West,  Middleport;  Selection  of 
Teachers,  Miss  H.  W.  Maxon, 
Gallipolis;  Music,  Supt.  Crabbe, 
Ashland,  Ky. 

One  of  the  finest  papers  ever 
given  to  the  Association  was  read 
by  Dr.  Davis,  of  Rio  Grande,  on 
School  Fads. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order  at  i  o'clock  and  the  exer- 
cises consisted  of  discussion  of  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  educational  sym- 
posium   as    follows:     Punctuality^ 
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Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  Profanity,  J.  B.  Leach,  Cat- 
lettsburg,  Ky.;  Penmanship,  C.  W. 
O'Brien,  Kenova;  School  Publica- 
tions, Miss  Alice  Moore,  Ryans- 
ville;  Patriotism,  Mrs.  Sue  B. 
Jones,  Ironton. 

On  motion  Supt.  Humphrey,  of 
Ironton,  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  publication  in 
some  leading  educational  period- 
ical of  the  papers  ot  Dr.  Vickers, 
Dr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Sue  B.  Jones. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year  re- 
ported as  follows :  President,  Supt. 
J.  C.  Fowler,  New  Lexington; 
Vice  President,  E.  S.  McCall, 
Hanging  Rock;  Secretary,  Edgar 
Erwin,  Syracuse;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  Pome- 
roy;  Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  Iron- 
ton;  R.  L.  Hooper,  Chillicothe. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  on  former  occasions  the 
sessions  were  well  attended  and 
very  great  interest  was  taken 
throughout,  and  Ironton,  through 
the  kindness  of  its  teachers  and 
citizens,  proved  itself  a  splendid 
town  for  such  a  representative 
gathering. 


HOW  WE  CATCH  IT. 

By  John  E.  Morris. 

I.  "Have  I  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Superintendent  of 
Schools?  I  have  been  referred  to 
you  by  Supt.  Blank  of  Blankton  as 
a  man  of  fine  literary  taste.  I  rep- 
resent the  S.  U.  B.  Scription  Co. 


and  am  selling  the  scrappiest  col- 
lection of  literary  gems  ever  pub- 
lished. Prof.  Profuse  Commender 
says  that  one  little  poem  in  the  fifth 
volume  is  worth  the  entire  set.  I 
took  Supt.  Blank's  order  today. 
What  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  how 
much  influence  he  exerts  in  Blank- 
ton!" 

2.  The  doorbell  rings  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  and  a  tall  female  in 
a  Russian  blouse  is  shown  in.    She 
has  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  her 
agency.     With  a  smile  that  would 
paralyze   a   teachers'   institute    she 
says,  "Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  Dr  .Toppy's  system  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  he  labored  twenty 
years?"        I      confess      ignorance. 
With  a  deft  movement  a  series  of 
immense   pearl    buttons    over   her 
right  hip  is  loosened,  and  from  a 
cavernous  black  pocket  is  pulled 
out  a  prospectus.     She  pulls  her 
chair  close  to  her  bewildered  vic- 
tim, lays  the  prospectus  on  his  lap 
and  reads,  upside  down,  the  title 
page  and  extracts  from  the  preface, 
just  as  if  he  couldn't  read.     She 
shows  him  illustrations  and  recom- 
mendations   and    makes    him   feel 
that  without  this   particular  work 
his  library  is   inconiplete  and  his 
reputation  as  a  literary  man,  a  de- 
lusion.    From  the  recesses  of  the 
aforesaid  Russian  blouse,  lead  pen- 
cil, blank  contracts  and  circulars 
are  extracted,  and  the  victim  is  led 
to  the  sacrifice. 

3.  Great  Scott!  Who  is  this  fel- 
low with  a  shambling  gait,  thick 
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speech,  and  bulging  carpet-sack? 
JEIe  introduces  himself  as  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  expounder  of  unheard- 
of  philosophy,  and  explainer  of 
natural  phenomena  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction. His  bulging  carpet-sack 
is  opened  and  he  brings  forth  rec- 
ommendations new  and  old.  Near- 
ly every  prominent  college  man  or 
school  man  in  the  State  has  writ- 
ten testimonials  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  filthy  being  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  nature.  We 
try  him  to  our  disgust,  but  he  costs 
me  ten  dollars.  In  a  few  years  he 
comes  back,  tries  to  sell  us  again, 
and  when  he  fails,  begs  a  quarter 
to  buy  a  meal.  Failing  there,  he 
comes  down  to  five  cents  for  street 
car  fare. 

4.     Here  comes  one  of  Jewish 
cast  and  German  accent,  formerly 
from  Heidelberg,  "Chermany."  He 
palavers    and    smiles    and    shows 
recommendations      from      Smith, 
Jones,    and     Brown.       He     talks 
charmingly  and  learnedly  about  his 
great  system  of  voice  culture  which 
he  was   twenty   years   elaborating. 
"He  can,"  he  says,  "imitate  twenty 
different  musical  instruments  with 
his  mguth,"  and  we  try  him.    The 
^«vJ«FWfox  is  shrewd  enough  to  take 
up  his  collection  before  he  begins. 
He  talks  .two  hours,  but  could  tell 
it  all  in  fifteen  .minutes.    He  makes 
faces  and  imitates  musical  instru- 
ments no  better  than  many  a  boy 
I  have  heard  who  never  saw  Hei- 
delberg.   I  vow  a  vow,  never  to  be 
caught  again. 


5.  But  hist,  hark,  hold  up  your 
hands  and  surrender  at  oncei 
Here  comes  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rugby  of  Dulce  Domum.  He  has 
just  stopped  off  on  his  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  where  he 
has  important  engagements.  He 
can  give  the  high  school  his  inter- 
esting lecture  for  a  small  contribu- 
tion, and  be  glad  to  do  it,  altho'  it 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  him. 
He  can  make  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day  by  literary  work,  if  he  only 
would  sit  down  to  it.  Could  I  re- 
fuse to  allow  my  high  school  such 
a  treat?  I  consent,  this  time,  to 
their  edification. 

6.  And  here  comes  Little  Billy 
with  his  thrilling  account  of  escape 
from  Andersonville  prison.  He  is 
to  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  and  re- 
quests five  minutes  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement in  each  room  and  to 
show  his  pictures  —  works  of  art. 
Permission  is  granted.  I  go  to  the 
lecture,  and  the  story  which  has 
been  told  to  school  audiences  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  is  in- 
deed thrilling  and  well  worth  the 
commendations  given  to  it  by  nu- 
merous superintendents.  When 
Billy  closes  his  talk,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  audience  are  in  tears. 
I  go  to  him,  press  his  hand,  and 
urge  him  to  give  me  a  date  to  re- 
turn under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools.  I  want  every  pupil  to  hear 
that  story,  for  those  who  have  had 
personal  experiences  in  the  war 
will  not  be  here  long  to  tell  them. 
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He  fixes  a  date.  Meanwhile  Billy 
lectures  in  a  neighboring  city  in 
nearly  every  school  and  causes  the 
shedding  of  barrels  of  tears.  Cruel 
Brother  H.  of  Pennsylvania  puts 
a  flea  in  the  superintendent's  ear 
and  hints  that  Little  Billy  is  a  pi- 
ous fraud.  Supt.  T.  charges  it  right 
home.  Billy  resents  the  charge 
and  says  he  can  prove  his  identity. 
He  has  been  gone  several  months 
in  search  of  his  identity  and  his 
engagement  with  me  is  unfulfilled. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

— State  Librarian  C.  B.  Gal- 
breath,  who  has  had  several  years' 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  is  working  hard  to  help 
the  teachers  of  the  State  in  various 
ways.  He  has  shown  special  in- 
terest in  Lafayette  Day,  and  his 
Leaflet  containing  material  and 
references  for  its  celebration  was 
very  helpful.  On  October  9  the 
Columbus  Press-Post,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  published  interest- 
ing articles  by  Mr.  Galbreath  rela- 
tive to  the  celebration  at  York- 
town,  October  19,  1824,  and  La- 
fayette's visit  to  Ohio  in  1825.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Galbreath  for 
the  suggestion  in  the  November 
Monthly  that  all  schools  which 
were  unable,  for  any  reason,  to  ob- 
serve October  19  as  Lafayette  Day, 
could  still  celebrate  it  on  Februar}' 
22,  1899.  All  teachers  and  super- 
intendents should  feel  free  to  cor- 
respond with  the  State  Librarian, 
Columbus,  O.,  regarding  books  for 
themselves  or  their  schools.  All 
letters  and  requests  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


— Prof.  John  A.  Bownocker,  of 
tne  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  will  gladly  make  engage 
ments  with  committees  of  teachers' 
associations  and  institutes,  for  any 
Saturday  of  the  school  year,  189& 
'99,  to  discuss  different  topics  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  in  connection  ^th 


geography    and    geology. 


>roL 


Bownocker  is  a  graduate  of  O.  S. 
U.,  and  has  done  special  work  in 
geology  and  physical  geography  in 
Chicago  and  Yale  Universities. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  his 
work  beyond  the  actual  expense  of 
making  the  trip. 

— Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord,  O.,  is  entering  upon  a 
new  career  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness. On  October  25  the  corner- 
stone of  a  fine  new  building  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

— The  first  quarterly  session  of 
the  Putnam  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Kalida,  Sat- 
urday,   October    29,    1898.      The 
plan  which  has  been  followed  for 
several  years  past,  of  having  some 
prominent  teacher  from  outside  the 
county  give  both  a  forenoon  and 
afternoon  talk,  was  abandoned  at 
this  meeting,  and  home  talent  was 
used  throughout.    From  the  many 
expressions    of    satisfaction   heard 
on  all  sides,  this  change  of  plan  did 
not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
meeting.     Both  teachers  and  visit- 
ors were  well  and  profitably  enter- 
tained.     The    following    program 
was  carried  out:     Paper,  "Second 
and  Third  Year  work,"  Margaret 
Summers;  paper,  "History  Teach- 
ing," Grace  Packard ;  paper,  "Some 
Lessons    in    Patriotism    Recently 
Learned,"   Hon.    L.    N.    Wagner; 
recitation,     Lena     Stauflfer;    talk, 
"Percentage,"     Geo.     E.     Nelson; 
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paper,  "Physical  Culture  in  Com- 
mon Schools,"  Agatha  Owens; 
recitation,  Gladys  Beach;  paper, 
"The  Teacher  and  His  Work," 
Geo.  E.  Nelson. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  Pick- 
away County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  1 898-^99  met  in  the  Com- 
missioners' room  in  Circleville, 
Saturday,  October  22.  The  first 
on  the  program  was  a  paper  by 
Prof.  M.  L.  Smith,  of  Lancaster, 
entitled,  "Elements  of  Success." 
He  was  followed  by  Supt.  M.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Circleville,  on  "Some 
Conditions  that  Insure  Success." 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  De- 
cember 17. 

— ^The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of    the    Greene    County   Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  Xenia  on 
Saturday,  October  22,  1898.     The 
president-elect,    Supt.    T.    A.    Ed- 
wards, of  the  O.  S.  and  S.  O.  Home, 
thanked    the    association    for    the 
honor    conferred    upon    him    and 
then   read  an   excellent   inaugural 
address    on    "The    Spirit    of    the 
Teacher."     Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve, 
of  Troy,   O.,   then  gave  a  model 
lesson    on    teaching    Shakespere, 
with  the  "Story  of  a  Crime"  as  a 
text,  and  subject  matter,  Hamlet. 
He    sketched    through    the    play, 
reading  those  parts  which  led  up 
to  the  main  thoughts  with  an  ex- 
cellent interpretation,  giving  to  the 
audience  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
characters   represented,    and   leav- 
ing the   minds   of   his   hearers   a 
practical    lesson    on    reading    and 
teaching    Shakespere    which    will 
surely  bear  good  fruit  in  due  sea- 
son.   A  paper  on  "The  Teachers' 
Outlook,"  by  Miss  Alice  Jennings, 
of  the  Steele  High  School,  Dayton, 


O.,  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  education.  She 
said  entirely  too  much  time  was 
given  to  arithmetic,  and  that  those 
examiners  who  placed  puzzles  on 
lists  should  be  gibbeted.  Once  the 
pupil  was  sacrificed  to  the  system, 
but  now  the  pendulum  seemed  to 
be  swinging  the  other  way.  Dr. 
D.  B.  Purinton,  President  of  Deni- 
son  University,  Granville,  O.,  lec- 
tured on  "Some  Fads  of  Educa- 
tion." He  announced  that  he  be- 
lieved in  fads.  That  the  best 
things  thought,  said,  or  done  in  the 
civilized  world  were  once  fads,  but 
like  everything  else  fads  had  their 
uses  and  abuses.  He  dwelt  mostly 
upon  their  abuses  and  showed  in  a 
forcible  manner  that  the  old  is  not 
all  false,  nor  the  new  all  true,  but 
that  it  is  wise  to  keep  and  use  what 
is  true  in  the  old  and  watch  closely 
the  testing  of  the  new.  On  the 
whole  the  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  ever 
held  by  the  association. 

— ^The  first  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Morrow  County  Teachers' 
Association,  held  at  Johnsville,  O., 
was  well  attended.  The  teachers 
and  people  of  Johnsville  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  guests  every  courtesy  and  the 
visitors  fully  reciprocated.  Miss 
Iva  Schenek  was  very  helpful  to  all 
present  in  her  discussion  of  "Child 
Study."  E.  D.  Meckley  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "Read- 
ing." C.  B.  Stoner  made  some  new 
suggestions  in  his  paper  on  "Lit- 
erature in  the  Common  Schools." 
Supt.  Spear  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Grading  of  Schools."  Inter- 
esting discussions  were  presented 
all  along  the  line.  C.  O.  Higgins, 
president;  Edna  Booher,  secretary. 
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— Supt.  H.  p.  Grindle,  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove,  and  Supt.  G.  E. 
Nelson,  of  Ottawa,  have  received  a 
nice  consignment  of  books  for  their 
school  libraries  asia  result  of  se- 
curing first  and  second  premiums 
respectively  at  the  county  fair  on 
an  exhibit  of  school  work.  Other 
villages  and  the  district  schools 
also  received  premiums  and  the 
directors  of  the  fair  in  Putnam 
county  are  to  be  commended  for 
•establishing  an  educational  depart- 
ment which  will  result  in  much 
benefit  to  the  schools. 

— ^The  Board  of  Education  of 
Ross  township,  Jeflferson  county 
has  issued  a  neat  little  pamphlet 
containing  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools, 
together  with  an  excellent  course 
of  study.  The  board  wisely  pro- 
vides that  pupils  completing  the 
•course  and  passing  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations shall  be  granted  diplo- 
mas. The  schools  are  under  the 
management  of  Supt.  G.  H.  Shull, 
with  the  following  corps  of  teach- 
-ers:  T.  L.  King,  Maggie  Wright, 
Jas.  Russell,  Carl  Umpleby,  Miss 
Russell,  J,  B.  Kirk  and  Robt.  Shep- 
herd. 

— Wyandot  county  held  a  very 
successful  teachers'  meeting  on 
October  29  in  the  High  School 
building  at  Upper  Sandusky.  Dr. 
J..  W.  Byers  read  a  paper  upon 
''Philosophy."  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  was 
present  and  gave  two  very  helpful 
talks, — one  on  '*A  Fourth  Reader 
Lesson,"  the  other  on  "O.  T.  R. 
Circle  Work."  Wyandot  county  is 
making  an  excellent  efifort  to  bring 
forward  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  and  has  already  enrolled  a 
large  per  cent,  of  her  teachers. 
Prof.  F.  K  Brooke,  of  the  Upper 


Sandusky  High  School,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  "The  Teacher 
as  a  Developer  of  Real  Values/' 
The  Mandolin  Qub  of  Upper  San- 
dusky rendered  some  excellent 
music. 

— ^The  Eastern  Ohio  and  West- 
ern Virginia  Round  Table  held  an 
interesting  and  profitable  two  days' 
session  in  Steubenville,  October 
28  and  29.  Those  present  from  out- 
side the  city  were  Supt.  Merrick, 
of  Cadiz;  Supt.  Anderson,  of 
Wheeling;  Supt.  McMillan,  of 
Dennison;  Supt.  Maurer,  of  New 
Philadelphia;  Supt  Cronebach,  of 
Cambridge;  Supt.  Rayman,  of 
East  Liverpool;  Prof.  J.  C.  Shaw, 
West  Liberty  Normal  School,  W. 
Va.;  Supt.  Githens,  Wellsburgh, 
W.  Va.  The  questions  discussed 
related  chiefly  to  school  manage- 
ment and  text-books,  with  monu- 
ment and  battle  ship  building  as  a 
side  issue.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  Wheeling, 
March  25  and  26. 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  is  happy  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  fine  new  school  build- 
ing dedicated  on  November  4  with 
appropriate  exercises. 

— On  November  9  we  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  one  of  the 
new  "Royal  Blue  Flyers"  built  by 
the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
special  use  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
between  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
New  York  City.  Four  of  these 
magnificent  palaces  on  wheels 
made  the  tour  of  the  B.  &  O.  lines, 
furnishing  a  splendid  object  lesson 
not  only  of  the  wonderful  advance- 
ment in  means  of  transportation 
within  the  past  few  years,  but  also 
of  the  enterprise  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  B.  &  O. 
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management.  The  courtesies  of 
the  occasion  at  the  Columbus  end 
of  the  line  were  in  charge  of  the 
division  passenger  agent,  Col.  D. 
S.  Wilder,  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  many  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State  on  account  of  his  many 
favors  to  them. 

— It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call 
special  attention  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "Liberty  Bell  Leaflets," 
edited  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  Walton,  authors  of 
"Stories  of  Pennsylvania,"  one  of 
the  books  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Control  at  the  last  meeting,  for 
use  on  the  pupils'  reading  course. 
These  Leaflets,  which  will  appear 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  are 
published  by  the  Christopher 
Sower  Company  of .  Philadelphia, 
will  contain  translations  and  re- 
prints from  original  historical  doc- 
uments, and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  all  persons  who  are  seeking  in- 
formation from  original  sources. 
Leaflet  No.  i  contains  "Induce- 
ments and  Charter  from  States 
General  of  Holland  to  Settlers  on 
the  Hudson." 

— W^  F.  Gilmore,  a  former  teach- 
er in  Champaign  and  Miami  coun- 
ties, is  now  supervisor  of  writing 
and  drawing  in  the  Canton  city 
schools.  The  past  year  was  spent 
by  Mr.  Gilmore  in  the  Zanerian 
Art  School,  Columbus,  O.,  making 
special  preparation  for  his  work. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Zanesville 
Irish's  American  and  British  Au- 
thors was  unanimously  adopted 
for  use  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city. 

— ^The  following  clipping  from 
School  and  Home  Education,  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Bloom- 


ington.  111.,  shows  that  the  "Geo- 
graphy Syllabus"  is  the  subject  ot 
favorable  comment  away  from 
home  as  well  as  at  home.  Re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  "Syllabus"^ 
are  coming  from  "Out  West"  in 
large  numbers: 

"A  committee  on  geography  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ohio  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  of  which  F.  B. 
Pearson,  of  Columbus,  is  chair- 
man, and  six  other  prominent  Ohio 
educators  are  members,  has  pre- 
pared and  published  a  syllabus  on 
geography  for  use  in  the  teachers^ 
institutes  of  the  State.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct aid  to  institute  instructors, 
being  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
it  is  evidently  up  to  date.  It  is 
quite  as  valuable  for  the  teacher  of 
geography  in  the  schools  as  in  the 
institutes." 

— The  teachers  of  Clinton,  Fay- 
ette, Highland  and  Ross  counties 
held  a  joint  meeting  at  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  on  October  29.  The  day 
was  an  ideal  autumnal  one  and  the 
teachers  turned  out  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  or  more.  The  pro- 
gram was  a  very  strong  one. 
Principal  Ralph  R.  Upton,  of  Chil- 
licothe  High  School,  read  a  paper 
on  "Executive  Volition"  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  Supt. 
E.  P.  West,  of  New  Vienna,  read  a 
paper  on  "What  Next  in  the 
Country  School."  Both  papers 
were  well  written  and  both  were 
freely  discussed  by  the  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
President  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, addressed  the  meeting  on 
"Educational  Values."  His  ad- 
dress was  a  strong  one  and 
created  much  favorable  comment. 
This  was  the  first  joint  meeting 
held  in  these  four  counties  and  so 
great  was  its  success  that  the  As- 
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sociation  voted  to  hold  another 
meeting-  next  fall.  The  same  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Prof.  H.  E. 
Conard,  of  Hillsboro;  Supt.  E.  M. 
Craig,  of  Sabina;  J.  A.  Caldwell, 
of  Chillicothe,  and  C.  A.  Crooks, 
of  Washington  C.  H.,  was  re- 
elected. 

— The  first  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  in  Brown  county 
met  at  Sardinia  on  November  12. 
The  attendance  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  program  was  not 
only  a  good  one,  but  it  was  begun 
on  time.  In  the  forenoon  A.  M. 
Shaw,  of  Fincastle,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Teacher,  a  Sculptor,"  which 
was  well  received,  and  showed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
subject,  "Tlie  Relation  of  School 
Officers  to  Schools,"  was  handled 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  County 
Examiner  F.  M.  Schatzman.  "Sup- 
plementing the  Text-book"  was 
discussed  by  Supts.  Beck,  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  Waters,  of  Georgetown. 
In  the  afternoon  Miss  Flora  Her- 
zog,  of  the  Ripley  schools  read  a 
most  excellent  paper  on  "Potent 
School-Room  Factors."  President 
W.  O.  Tliompson,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity gave  the  principal  address 
of  the  day  on  the  subject:  "Some 
Requisites  in  the  Student."  It  was 
a  great  address.  Speed  the  time 
the  patrons  of  our  public  schools 
can  assemble  to.  hear  such  ad- 
dresses. The  Misses  Hannah  and 
Burdette  Beck  rendered  some  fine 
instrumental  music.  The  meeting 
was  a  success. 

—Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua, 
and  Supt.  W.  McK.  Vance,  of  Ur- 
bana,  appeared  before  three  hun- 
dred Darke  county  teachers,  Octo- 
ber 22.  Both  were  well  received 
and  those  teachers  who  had  driven 


through  twenty  miles  of  Darke 
rain,  were  well  repaid  for  so  doing. 
Next  meeting  December  17. 

—  The  first  meeting  of  the  Knox 
County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Nov.  19.  Ge- 
ography as  outlined  in  the  Sylla- 
bus was  the  chief  topic  of  discus- 
sion. W.  H.  Yearley,  H.  C  Fick- 
ell,  J.  K.  Baxter,  W.  C.  Faust,  F. 
H.  Roberts  and  others  took  part 
in  the  discussions. 

—  W.  T.  Heilman  of  West  Alex- 
andria has  again  entered  the  teach- 
ers' ranks  as  principal  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  high  school.  He  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work. 

—  An  interesting  session  of  the 
Portage  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Ravenna,  Nov. 
12.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
president,  J.  R.  Campbell,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Burns,  Prof.  A.  C.  Pierson,  and 
Supts.  C.  T.  Northrop  and  F.  J. 
Roller. 

—  E.  S.  Neelev  of  Kenton  re- 
ports a  good  meeting  of  the  Har- 
din County  Association,  Nov.  5. 
The  greatest  interest  was  shown  in 
the  discussion  of  spelling-,  prompt- 
ness and  ounctuality  of  attendance, 
and  O.  T.  R.  C.  work.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  January. 

—  On  Nov.  12,  the  Lake  County 
teachers  held  a  good  meeting  at 
Perry.     Addresses  were  made   by 

F.  E.  Morrison,  H.  N.  Kimball,  F. 

G.  Houle,  F.  H.  Kendall,  Marv 
Tuttle,  E.  J.  Gray,  W.  W.  Boyd 
and  others. 

—  The  Northern  Indiana  Nor- 
mal School  and  Business  College 
located  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  opened 
the  winter  term,  Nov.  8,  with  an 
increase  of  more  than  one  hundred 
students  over  the  corresponding- 
term  last  year.    The  school  is  in  a 
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very  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
demand  for  professional  work  is  so 
g^eat  that  the  management  has 
been  compelled  to  increase  the 
teaching  force  in  that  department 

—  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures  to  be  given  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Cleveland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philomatheon  Debating  Qub. 
The  plan  carried  out  by  Prin.  E.  L. 
Harris  could  be  adopted  by  other 
high  schools  with  great  profit. 

The  Ashtabula  Daily  Record  of 
Nov.  12  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a 
lecture  delivered  in  that  city  by 
Supt.  T.  S.  Lowden  of  Greenville, 
Pa.,  on  the  "Full  Man." 

—  Supt.  B.  O.  Martin  of  Gettys- 
burg has  been  reappointed  county 
examiner  in  Darke  county. 

—  The  thirtieth  semi-annual 
meeting-  of  the  Western  Ohio 
Superintendents'  Round  Table  was 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Phillips 
House,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  24  and 

25. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features 
of  the  meeting  was  the  very  notice- 
able increase  in  attendance  — 
many  of  the  younger  class  of  su- 
perintendents and  principals  being 
present  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  session  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  "Is  child-study  practic- 
able except  under  the  guidance  of 
a  skilled  psychologist?"  The  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  arguments  was  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  scien- 
tific child-study  should  be  left  to 
experts  and  is  no  part  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher;  that  crude  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  unskilled 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  that  ought  to  exist  between 
child  and  teacher. 


A  favorable  discussion  of  the 
"grouping  system  of  school  organ- 
ization" was  also  indulged  in. 

From  many  good  things  that 
were  given  in  answer  to  "What  is 
the  greatest  good  the  teacher  can 
do  for  the  pupil,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "So  train  his  mind  and 
heart  that  he  may  stand  alone"; 
"Instill  into  his  heart  a  love  and 
sympathy  for  fellow-man" ;  "Teach 
him  not  only  to  love  but  to  do  the 
good." 

"Should  our  schools  become  col- 
lecting agencies  for  any  enter- 
prise?' received  a  decided  nega- 
tive. 

—  The  twenty-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  E.  O.  T.  A.  was  held  at 
Bellaire,  Nov.  25  and  26.  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  annual  address  which 
was  to  have  been  delivered  by 
President  J.  W.  Bashford  of  O.  W. 
U.,  who  for  some  reason  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  greatly  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  large  au- 
dience. Resolutions  of  opposition 
to  holding  the  State  Association 
outside  of  the  state  were  adopted. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Dennison  and  Uhrichsville  with 
Supt.  Henry  G.  Williams  of  Mari- 
etta as  president,  and  Supts.  H.  N. 
Mertz  of  Steubenville,  S.  K.  Mar- 
dis  of  Uhrichsville,  and  H.  V.  Mer- 
rick of  Cadiz  as  members  of  the 
executive   committee. 

—  The  twenty-sixth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  N.  W.  O.  T  A.  was  held 
at  Tiffin,  Nov.  25^  and  26.  The  at- 
tendance was  lar*ge  and  the  exer- 
cises throughout  very  interesting. 
Tlie  inaugural  address  by  Supt.  C. 
C.  Miller  of  Lima,  and  the  papers 
and  addresses  by  Supt.  J.  P.  Shar- 
key of  Van  Wert,  Supt.  J.  S. 
Young  of  Fostoria,  Supt.  W.  W. 
Chalmers   of  Toledo,   Prin.   J.   A. 
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Culler  of  Kenton;  Supt.  J.  W.  Zel- 
ler  of  Findlay,  Dr.  J.  P.  Gordy  of 
O.  S.  U.,  and  Supt  Hailmann  of 
Dayton  were  all  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence  and  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. The  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews of  Chicago,  and  the  music 
was  in  charge  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Wel- 
gamood  of  Tiffin.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Sandusky  with 
Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder  as  president, 
and  Supts.  H.  B.  Williams,  W.  W. 
Chalmers,  and  Prin.  D.  C.  Meek 
as  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. We  are  glad  to  note  that 
Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Mack  and  Truant  Officer  Zuercher 
who  participated  in  the  discussion 
of  the  compulsory  education  law, 
were  requested  by  the  association 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject 
for  publication  in  the  Monthly. 
We  shall  gladly  publish  what  they 
may  have  to  say  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Werner  School  Book  Co.,  Chicago^ 
III. 

Lafayette,  the  Friend  of  American 
Liberty.  By  Mrs.  Alma  Holman 
Burton,  author  of  "Four  American 
Patriots,"  "The  Story  of  Our 
Country,"  etc.,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 

The  book  is  written  in  charming 
style,  and  the  introduction  by  Dr. 
Baldwin  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  history. 


The  list  price  of  **Cooper^s  Last 
of  the  Mohicans"  published  by 
Leachj  Shewell  &  Co.,  is  50  cents 
instead  of  60  cents^  as  stated  in  the 
Nov.  Monthly. 


The  Christmas  number  of  Har- 
per's  Magazine  presents  a  holiday 
appearance  in  its  cover  of  green 
and  gold,  and  the  illusion  is  not 
dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the 
contents.  The  poems  are  appro- 
priate to  the  season  and  the  prose 
is  of  the  usual  high  class  order. 


The  Atlantic  combination  of  Ben- 
jamin Kidd,  Carl  Evans  Boyd,  and 
W.  Alleyne  Ireland,  in  discussing 
the  prospects  and  results  of  im- 
perialism, is  both  a  noteworthy  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  this  im- 
portant discussion.  Among  the 
poetry  of  the  number  is  a  patriotic 
poem  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Capt.  Sigsbee  spoils  a  g'ood 
story,  but  replaces  it  with  another 
equa&y  good,  in  denying,  as  he 
does  in  the  December  Century^  that 
his  orderly  entered  the  cabin  of  the 
"Maine  immediately  after  the  ex- 
plosion, made  a  formal  salute,  and 
reported  the  destruction  of  the 
ship.  

Last  year  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
illustrated  "The  People  of  Dickens" 
for  The  Levies'  Home  Journal.  The 
pictures  were  so  successful  that  this 
year,  and  during  next  year,  W.  L. 
Taylor,  the  New  England  artist, 
will  illustrate  "The  People  of 
Longfellow." 


►  TEACH  CURRENT  EVENTS 

There  is  no  question  but  that  "OUR  TIMES"  is 
f  the  leading  paper  of  Current  Events  published  for 
V  use  in  the  school-room.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
f  £^ide  the  reading  of  the  children.  Hundreds  of  teach* 
^  ers  are  sending  us  clubs. 

15CENTS 

^■%^  TO  JUINB. 

^  I  Cin  clubs  of  five  or  more,  we  will  furnish  "Our  Times" 
from  January  to  June  inclusive  for  15c.  Try  it  and  prove 
our  claim  that  it  is  best  and  cheapest.     Sample  copy  free. 

THE  GAME  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

48  cards  in  a  box  —  with  portraits.  U.  S.  History  in  a 
nutshell  —  worth  35  cents.  Sent  with  each  subscrfption 
for  only  lo  cents  extra. 

WASHINGTON-LINCOLN 

Books  for  February  12.  —  February  22. 
HOW  TO  CELEBRATE  WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY. 

Containing  patriotic  exercises,  declamations,  recitations,  sonjfs, 
flap^  drills,  patriotic  quotations,  etc.  Good  for  all  grades.  96  pages. 
Price.  35  ctnts. 

LINCOLN  THE  PATRIOT. 

A  program  for  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Contains  narrative  of  life, 
speeches,  anecdotes,  material  for  composition,  pictures  of  birth- 
place and  tomb.  etc.    Price,  15  cents. 

BANNER  DAYS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  patriotic  exercise.  For  37  pupils  .less  number  may  be  used,. 
Very  attractive.  Appropriate  for  either  February  12  or  February 
22.    Price,  15  cents. 

FANCY  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES. 

0"er  100  pages.    Contains  Hatchet  Drill  for  February  22.  Flag 
Drills.  March  of   Red,  White  and  Blue.     Many  Drills  for  other 
'  occasions.    100  pages.    Price,  aj  cents. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS  —  Handsome  Portraits. 

Send  for  complete  list.  Also  large  100-page  catalogue  of  teach- 
)  ers*  helps. 

A  LARGE  RETURN 

for  little  labor  may  be  obtained  by  working  for  the  valuable  and 
beautiful  premiums  we  arc  offering  for  new  subscribers.    Here 
k  are  some  of  them  : 

Bicycler,  Watches,  Pountaln  Pens,  Large  Unmottnted 

Phot  s,  riacklntoshes,  C«niere«,  Antoharps,  Pun 

with  Electricity,  Pun  with  nagnetitm.  Books. 

Write  for  particulars.   Liberal  reward  for  all  work  from  a  single 
subscription  upward.    Agents  wanted  for  next  summer's  work. 


COLOR 
CHARTS 

and  others  useful  and 
beautiful. 

PATRIOTIC 
SCIENTIFIC 
HISTORICAL 

are  great  features  of' 
The  Teachers'    In- 
stitute and  Primary  ( 
School    this    year. 
Each  is  published 
monthly  at  only  $1.00 
a  year  including  ten 
superb  charts.    These  ^ 
are  the  leading  month- 
ly magazines  of  meth- 
ods for  teachers.    Try 
one,   or   both   ($1.80) 
this  year  and  you  will 
never  regret  it. 

CHARTS 

for 

Teachers' 
Institute  : 

January —  Physiology, 
Skeleton ; 

February  —  Portrait, 
Washington; 

March — U.  S.  History. 
Pine  Half  Tone;' 

April — Parts  of  Flow- 
ers, in  Colors ; 

May  —  Birds, 
in  Colors ; 

June — How  Seeds  Dis- 
perse, in  Colors. 


E.  L.  KELLOGfl  &  CO.,  educational  publishers 

61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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Supt.  W.  H.  Cole,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  Profanity,  J.  B.  Leach,  Cat- 
lettsburg,  Ky.;  Penmanship,  C  W. 
0*Brien,  Kenova;  School  Publica- 
tions, Miss  Alice  Moore,  Ryans- 
ville;  Patriotism,  Mrs.  Sue  B. 
Jones,  Ironton. 

On  motion  Supt.  Humphrey,  of 
Ironton,  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  publication  in 
some  leading  educational  period- 
ical of  the  papers  ot  Dr.  Vickers, 
Dr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Sue  B.  Jones. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year  re- 
ported as  follows :  President,  Supt. 
J.  C.  Fowler,  New  Lexington; 
Vice  President,  E.  S.  McCall, 
Hanging  Rock;  Secretary,  Edgar 
Erwin,  Syracuse;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Supt.  C.  T.  Coates,  Pome- 
roy;  Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  Iron- 
ton;  R.  L.  Hooper,  Chillicothe. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  on  former  occasions  the 
sessions  were  well  attended  and 
very  great  interest  was  taken 
throughout,  and  Ironton,  through 
the  kindness  of  its  teachers  and 
citizens,  proved  itself  a  splendid 
town  for  such  a  representative 
gathering. 


HOW  WE  CATCH  IT. 

By  John  B.  Morris. 

I.  "Have  I  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Superintendent  of 
Schools?  I  have  been  referred  to 
you  by  Supt.  Blank  of  Blankton  as 
a  man  of  fine  literary  taste.  I  rep- 
resent the  S.  U.  B.  Scription  Co. 


and  am  selling  the  scrappiest  col- 
lection of  literary  gems  ever  pub- 
lished. Prof.  Profuse  Commender 
says  that  one  little  poem  in  the  fifth 
volume  is  worth  the  entire  set.  I 
took  Supt.  Blank's  order  today. 
What  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  how 
much  influence  he  exerts  in  Blank- 
ton!" 

2.  The  doorbell  rings  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  and  a  tall  female  in 
a  Russian  blouse  is  shown  in.  She 
has  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  her 
agency.  With  a  smile  that  would 
paralyze  a  teachers'  institute  she 
says,  "Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  Dr  .Toppy's  system  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  he  labored  twenty 
years?"  I  confess  ignorance. 
With  a  deft  movement  a  series  of 
immense  pearl  buttons  over  her 
right  hip  is  loosened,  and  from  a 
cavernous  black  pocket  is  pulled 
out  a  prospectus.  She  pulls  her 
chair  close  to  her  bewildered  vic- 
tim, lays  the  prospectus  on  his  lap 
and  reads,  upside  down,  the  title 
page  and  extracts  from  the  preface, 
just  as  if  he  couldn't  read.  She 
shows  him  illustrations  and  recom- 
mendations and  makes  him  feel 
that  without  this  particular  work 
his  library  is  inconiplete  and  his 
reputation  as  a  literary  man,  a  de- 
lusion. From  the  recesses  of  the 
aforesaid  Russian  blouse,  lead  pen- 
cil, blank  contracts  and  circulars 
are  extracted,  and  the  victim  is  led 
to  the  sacrifice. 

3.  Great  Scott!  Who  is  this  fel- 
low with  a  shambling  gait,  thick 
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speech,  and  bulging  carpet-sack? 
He  introduces  himself  as  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  expounder  of  unheard- 
of  philosophy,  and  explainer  of 
natural  phenomena  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction. His  bulging  carpet-sack 
is  opened  and  he  brings  forth  rec- 
ommendations new  and  old.  Near- 
ly every  prominent  college  man  or 
school  man  in  the  State  has  writ- 
ten testimonials  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  filthy  being  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  nature.  We 
try  him  to  our  disgust,  but  he  costs 
me  ten  dollars.  In  a  few  years  he 
comes  back,  tHes  to  sell  us  again, 
and  when  he  fails,  begs  a  quarter 
to  buy  a  meal.  Failing  there,  he 
comes  down  to  five  cents  for  street 
car  fare. 

4.  Here  comes  one  of  Jewish 
cast  and  German  accent,  formerly 
from  Heidelberg,  "Chermany."  He 
palavers  and  smiles  and  shows 
recommendations  from  Smith, 
Jones,  and  Brown.  He  talks 
charmingly  and  learnedly  about  his 
great  system  of  voice  culture  which 
he  was  twenty  years  elaborating. 
"He  can,"  he  says,  "imitate  twenty 
different  musical  instruments  with 
his  mouth,"  and  we  try  him.  The 
old  fox  is  shrewd  enough  to  take 
up  his  collection  before  he  begins. 
He  talks  .two  hours,  but  could  tell 
it  all  in  fifteen  .minutes.  He  makes 
^faces  and  imitates  musical  instru- 
i^ts  no  better  than  many  a  boy 
I  haVi^  heard  who  never  saw  Hei- 
delberg. I  vow  a  vow,  never  to  be 
caught  again. 


5.  But  hist,  hark,  hold  up  your 
hands  and  surrender  at  once! 
Here  comes  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rugby  of  Dulce  Domum.  He  has 
just  stopped  off  on  his  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  where  he 
has  important  engagements.  He 
can  give  the  high  school  his  inter- 
esting lecture  for  a  small  contribu- 
tion, and  be  glad  to  do  it,  altho'  it 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  him. 
He  can  make  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day  by  literary  work,  if  he  only 
would  sit  down  to  it.  Could  I  re- 
fuse to  allow  my  high  school  such 
a  treat?  I  consent,  this  time,  to 
their  edification. 

6.  And  here  comes  Little  Billy 
with  his  thrilling  account  of  escape 
from  Andersonville  prison.  He  is 
to  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  and  re- 
quests five  minutes  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement in  each  room  and  to 
show  his  pictures  —  works  of  art. 
Permission  is  granted.  I  go  to  the 
lecture,  and  the  story  which  has 
been  told  to  school  audiences  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  is  in- 
deed thrilling  and  well  worth  the 
commendations  given  to  it  by  nu- 
merous superintendents.  When 
Billy  closes  his  talk,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  audience  are  in  tears. 
I  go  to  him,  press  his  hand,  and 
urge  him  to  give  me  a  date  to  re- 
turn under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools.  I  want  every  pupil  to  hear 
that  story,  for  those  who  have  had 
personal  experiences  in  the  war 
will  not  be  here  long  to  tell  them. 
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resent the  S.  U.  B.  Scription  Co. 


and  am  selling  the  scrappiest  col- 
lection of  literary  gems  ever  pub- 
lished. Prof.  Profuse  Commender 
says  that  one  little  poem  in  the  fifth 
volume  is  worth  the  entire  set.  I 
took  Supt.  Blank's  order  today. 
What  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  how 
much  influence  he  exerts  in  Blank- 
ton!" 

2.  The  doorbell  rings  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  and  a  tall  female  in 
a  Russian  blouse  is  shown  in.  She 
has  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  her 
agency.  With  a  smile  that  would 
paralyze  a  teachers'  institute  she 
says,  "Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  Dr  .Toppy's  system  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  he  labored  twenty 
years?"  I  confess  ignorance. 
With  a  deft  movement  a  series  of 
immense  pearl  buttons  over  her 
right  hip  is  loosened,  and  from  a 
cavernous  black  pocket  is  pulled 
out  a  prospectus.  She  pulls  her 
chair  close  to  her  bewildered  vic- 
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speech,  and  bulging  carpet-sack? 
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natural  phenomena  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction. His  bulging  carpet-sack 
is  opened  and  he  brings  forth  rec- 
ommendations new  and  old.  Near- 
ly every  prominent  college  man  or 
school  man  in  the  State  has  writ- 
ten testimonials  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  filthy  being  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  nature.  We 
try  him  to  our  disgust,  but  he  costs 
me  ten  dollars.  In  a  few  years  he 
comes  back,  tHes  to  sell  us  again, 
and  when  he  fails,  begs  a  quarter 
to  buy  a  meal.  Failing  there,  he 
comes  down  to  five  cents  for  street 
car  fare. 

4.  Here  comes  one  of  Jewish 
cast  and  German  accent,  formerly 
from  Heidelberg,  "Chermany."  He 
palavers  and  smiles  and  shows 
recommendations  from  Smith, 
Jones,  and  Brown.  He  talks 
charmingly  and  learnedly  about  his 
great  system  of  voice  culture  which 
he  was  twenty  years  elaborating. 
"He  can,"  he  says,  "imitate  twenty 
diflferent  musical  instruments  with 
his  mouth,*'  and  we  try  him.  The 
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He  talks  .two  hours,  but  could  tell 
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cts no  better  than  many  a  boy 
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hands  and  surrender  at  oncel 
Here  comes  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rugby  of  Dulce  Domum.  He  has 
just  stopped  off  on  his  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  where  he 
has  important  engagements.  He 
can  give  the  high  school  his  inter- 
esting lecture  for  a  small  contribu- 
tion, and  be  glad  to  do  it,  altho'  it 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  him. 
He  can  make  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day  by  literary  work,  if  he  only 
would  sit  down  to  it.  Could  I  re- 
fuse to  allow  my  high  school  such 
a  treat?  I  consent,  this  time,  to 
their  edification. 

6.  And  here  comes  Little  Billy 
with  his  thrilling  account  of  escape 
from  Andersonville  prison.  He  is 
to  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  and  re- 
quests five  minutes  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement in  each  room  and  to 
show  his  pictures  —  works  of  art 
Permission  is  granted.  I  go  to  the 
lecture,  and  the  story  which  has 
been  told  to  school  audiences  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  is  in- 
deed thrilling  and  well  worth  the 
commendations  given  to  it  by  nu- 
merous superintendents.  When 
Billy  closes  his  talk,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  audience  are  in  tears. 
I  go  to  him,  press  his  hand,  and 
urge  him  to  give  me  a  date  to  re- 
turn under  the  auspices  of  the 
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that  story,  for  those  who  have  had 
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large  as  on  former  occasions  the 
sessions  were  well  attended  and 
very  great  interest  was  taken 
throughout,  and  Ironton,  through 
the  kindness  of  its  teachers  and 
citizens,  proved  itself  a  splendid 
town  for  such  a  representative 
gathering. 
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dressing the  Superintendent  of 
Schools?  I  have  been  referred  to 
you  by  Supt.  Blank  of  Blankton  as 
a  man  of  fine  literary  taste.  I  rep- 
resent the  S.  U.  B.  Scription  Co. 


and  am  selling  the  scrappiest  col- 
lection of  literary  gems  ever  pub- 
lished. Prof.  Profuse  Commender 
says  that  one  little  poem  in  the  fifth 
volume  is  worth  the  entire  set.  I 
took  Supt.  Blank^s  order  today. 
What  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  how 
much  influence  he  exerts  in  Blank- 
ton!" 

2.  The  doorbell  rings  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  and  a  tall  female  in 
a  Russian  blouse  is  shown  in.  She 
has  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  her 
agency.  With  a  smile  that  would 
paralyze  a  teachers*  institute  she 
says,  "Of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  Dr  .Toppy's  system  of  educa- 
tion, on  which  he  labored  twenty 
years?"  I  confess  ignorance. 
With  a  deft  movement  a  series  of 
immense  pearl  buttons  over  her 
right  hip  is  loosened,  and  from  a 
cavernous  black  pocket  is  pulled 
out  a  prospectus.  She  pulls  her 
chair  close  to  her  bewildered  vic- 
tim, lays  the  prospectus  on  his  lap 
and  reads,  upside  down,  the  title 
page  and  extracts  from  the  preface, 
just  as  if  he  couldn't  read.  She 
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that  without  this  particular  work 
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speech,  and  bulging  carpet-sack? 
He  introduces  himself  as  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  expounder  of  unheard- 
of  philosophy,  and  explainer  of 
natural  phenomena  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction. His  bulging  carpet-sack 
is  opened  and  he  brings  forth  rec- 
ommendations new  and  old.  Near- 
ly every  prominent  college  man  or 
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ten testimonials  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  filthy  being  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  nature.  We 
try  him  to  our  disgust,  but  he  costs 
me  ten  dollars.  In  a  few  years  he 
comes  back,  tHes  to  sell  us  again, 
and  when  he  fails,  begs  a  quarter 
to  buy  a  meal.  Failing  there,  he 
comes  down  to  five  cents  for  street 
car  fare. 

4.  Here  comes  one  of  Jewish 
cast  and  German  accent,  formerly 
from  Heidelberg,  "Chermany."  He 
palavers  and  smiles  and  shows 
recommendations  from  Smith, 
Jones,  and  Brown.  He  talks 
charmingly  and  learnedly  about  his 
great  system  of  voice  culture  which 
he  was  twenty  years  elaborating. 
"He  can,"  he  says,  "imitate  twenty 
diflferent  musical  instruments  with 
his  mouth,"  and  we  try  him.  The 
old  fox  is  shrewd  enough  to  take 
up  his  collection  before  he  begins. 
He  talks  .two  hours,  but  could  tell 
it  all  in  fifteen  .minutes.  He  makes 
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i^ts  no  better  than  many  a  boy 
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delberg. I  vow  a  vow,  never  to  be 
caught  again. 
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Rugby  of  Dulce  Domum.  He  has 
just  stopped  oS.  on  his  way  from 
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tion, and  be  glad  to  do  it,  altho'  it 
is  a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  him. 
He  can  make  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day  by  literary  work,  if  he  only 
would  sit  down  to  it.  Could  I  re- 
fuse to  allow  my  high  school  such 
a  treat?  I  consent,  this  time,  to 
their  edification. 

6.  And  here  comes  Little  Billy 
with  his  thrilling  account  of  escape 
from  Andersonville  prison.  He  is 
to  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  Veterans  and  re- 
quests five  minutes  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement in  each  room  and  to 
show  his  pictures  —  works  of  art. 
Permission  is  granted.  I  go  to  the 
lecture,  and  the  story  which  has 
been  told  to  school  audiences  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  is  in- 
deed thrilling  and  well  worth  the 
commendations  given  to  it  by  nu- 
merous superintendents.  When 
Billy  closes  his  talk,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  audience  are  in  tears. 
I  go  to  him,  press  his  hand,  and 
urge  him  to  give  me  a  date  to  re- 
turn under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools.  I  want  every  pupil  to  hear 
that  story,  for  those  who  have  had 
personal  experiences  in  the  war 
will  not  be  here  long  to  tell  them. 
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skilful  hand  by  a  brilliant  American  teacher  of  teachers.  They  are  not 
made  in  a  regulation  fashion,  but  there  is  genius  in  the  method  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  for  the  delight  and  benefit  of  the  children.  The  first 
three  books  are  focused  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  school,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  grade.  Books  V  arid  VI,  are  adapted  to  the  upper 
grammar  grades.  American  school  leaders  are  quick  to  appreciate  any- 
thing that  is  for  the  special  advantage  of  teacher  and  pupils,  as  these 
certainly  are,  and  their  introduction  must  be  speedy  and  very  general." 

— Journal  of  Edtuatiofi . 


Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools. 


.BV. 


MRS.  L.  L. W.WILSON,  PIu  D^ 

Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


In  Two  Volumes* 

Vol.  I.  Reader.  Vol.  II.  Teacher's  Manual 
Price,  90  Cents. 


'  I  am  charmed  with  the  Nature  Study.     It  is  a  gem." 

Eva  Kei*i:,ogg,  Editor  Primary  Educator. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


NewYofk 


Chicafo 


SanFi 


irlsH'sjineiiGiHiMBdtiiilillDtilORi 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AS 
A  TBXT-BOOK  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL,  OR 
FOR  USB  IN  YOUR  READING  CIRCLE 
OR  LITERARY  CLUB. 

It  has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges, 
in  the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Many  other  High  Schools  will  introduce  it  at 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Examine  this  book  be- 
fore you  begin  your  next  term.  For  specimen  pages 
and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the  author. 


HARRIET   BEECHBR   STOWB 


rrank   V*    InShy    ColnmbnS,   OhlO.        [From  Irish  8  AmerlcKQ  and  BritUh  Aathon] 


:  BUCKEYE  ROUTE 


.  r      1  HE  COLUMBUS       ^/ 

Hocking  valleY 


AND  TOLEDO  R  Y, 


The  Only  Line  running  the  Famout 

Pullman  Perfected 


Vestibule  Sleepers 


Lighted  with  the  celebrated  PIntch  Gat 

ON   NIGHT  TRAINS  and 

Elegant  Parlor  Cars 

ON   DAY  TRAINS  acTwccN 

Columbus  and  Chicago 
Columbus  and  Toledo 

TOLEDO,  COLUMBUS  and  WASHINGTON,  P.C> 

and  Baltimore,  Md. 


COACHCS  ON  ALL  CXPRCSS  TRAINS. 


HAMDEN,  ATHENS,  GALLIP0LI8,  MIDDLEPORT. 
POMEROY,  JACKSON,  WELL8T0M, 

and  POINTS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 


Toaritt  Tickets  on  sale  to  all  points  daring 
the  Seasons. 

L.  W.  BUCKMASTCR,  F.R.DAVIDSON, 

CUj  Pus.  k  Tkt.  Aft.  Dist.  P«m.  k  TkU  Agt* 

cokUMBua,  o.  TOkcoo.  e. 


Special  Ratea  to  Students  and  Teaehers 
daring  Holiday  Vacations. 

W.  M.  FISNCR.  Okn'l  Pass.  aTiokct  AacNT,. 


The 


Pour 


Is  the 


Favorite  Route 

and  BMt  Line  from 

CINCINNATI,    INDIANAPOLIS,    LOUISVILLE,    DAYTON, 
SPRINGFIELD,  COLUMBUS 


TO 


Chicago... 


MAQNIPICENT  TRAINS,  BUFFET  PARLOR  CARS,  DINING  CARS, 
Wagner  SUodard  SleefHog  Cars  and 
Private  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars. 

M.  B.  INOALLS,  C.  6.  5CHAFP,  B.  O.  McCORMlCK, 

President.  Qen'l  rienager.  Pees.  Traffic  nirr 

Theory  of  Music... 

The  moat  practicalj.  concise  and  simplified  System  of  Teaching  Vocal  Music 
to  Beginners,  and  Sight  Singing  in  Schools,  Classes,  Choirs,  Sunday  Schools, 
etc,  I  a  cents,  single  copv ;  $1,40  per  dozen;  $10.00  per  hundred.  Postpaid 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

«l.  H.   Kurzenlcnabe  Company*  Harrlsburs,  Pa. 

WEBER,  BLASIUS,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis,  f^l    A   fVT/^^  ^ 
Brown  &  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson  r^^li^^l^  \^-/^3 

TABBR    *    PACKARD    OROAIVfi. 

Especial  Attention  to  Inquiries  by  Mail, 
Itiheral  Discount  to  Teachers, 

Mstabiished  1859-  W.  H.  GRUBS,  44  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^^^ 

IS   THE    BEST   ADVERTISING   MEDIUM 
J(^  in  Ohio  for  Book  Firms,  and  Manufacturers 

of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

J^'or  Advertising'  Rates,  see 


first  page  of  Editorial  Department. 


^ 


tfA*fA*fSM#t«#ti9M#» 


f 
•f 


Going  to     ^ 
Qiattanooga? 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  DIRECT 
LINE  PROM  CINCINNATI.  IT 
IS  THE  I 


Qu 


een  and  Qescent 
Route 


It  is  109  miles  shorter  than  auy  other ;  it  runs  most  elegant  through 
solid  trains,  vestibuled  throughout ;  day  coaches,  Pullman  sleepers, 
cafe'',  parlor  and  observation  cars;  its  tracks  are  a  splendid  instance 
of  the  perfection  of  stone  ballast,  heavy  steel,  interlocking  devices  at 
railway  crossings,  and  a  complete  system  of  electric  block  signals. 

^  The  Scenery   is  that  of  the   Blue    Grass,    the   Cumberland 

*        Plateau,  and  the  Battle  Fields  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee. 


N.EA. 


delegates  cau  enjoy  the  trip  via  the  Queen  and  Crescent  to  a  degree 
not  possible  by  any  other  route 

To  Qiattanooga* 

CHAS.  W.  ZBLL,  D.  P.  A.  W.  C.  RINBARSON,  O.  P.  A. 

CINCINNATI. 


A  STRONG  COURSE 
IN  SCIENCE 

BlaisdeU's  Practical  Physiology,  Gage's  Introduction  to  Phy- 
sical  Science,  Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Bergen's  Botany, 
and  Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy.  These  books  are  all  either  new 
or  recently  revised. 

HISTORY 

Many  schools  are  now  carrying  the  study  of  history  throughout  the 
entire  high -school  course.  To  such  we  oflfer:  Myers's  Eastern  Na- 
tions  and  Greece;  Myers's  Rome,  or  Allen's  Short  History  of  the 
Roman  People;  Montgomery's  English  History,  Montgomery's 
French  History  and  Montgomery's  Students'  American  History. 


VERTICAL  WRITING 

Shaylor's  Vertical  Round  Hand  Writing  Books  are,  we  claim, 
ideal  books.  Write  us  for  paiticulars  before  introducing  Vertical 
Writing. 


DRAWING 


If  you  want  a  system  of  Drawing  that  can  be  handled  by  your 
teachers,  write  to  us  for  description  of  the  National  Drawing  Course,  by 
Anson  K.  Gross. 


QIININ  &  COMPAINV 

378-388  WalNMh  Avenue, 

OHIO  BRANCH  OPPICB:  ChlGa|po,  UlB* 

ai9  Bmtt  Towa  St.,  C«ta«ita»,  O. 


Ohio  Teachers* 
^  Reading  Circle  ^ 


1897  —  1898  . 


The  following:  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading:  Circle  for 
Teachers  and  Pupils  in  1898  are  published  by  Hou£:hton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  at  the  prices  to  members  as  i^ven  below: 

In  this  list  R.  L.  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series ;  R.  S.  L.  means  Riverside  School  Library, 
half  leather ;  Rolfe  means  Rolfe's  Students'  Series,  cloth. 

Sins^le  Copy,  Postpaid.    "Ten  or  more  at  one  time,  express  not  paid, 
those  marked  [|]  postpaid. 

T8ACH9RS'  COURSE. 

Piske's  Civil  Government,  $1.00;  85c.  Tennyson's  Princess  (R.  L.  S.),  paper,  80c;  28c.  X  \  f  Rolfe)  in 
any  quantity,  cloth,  prepaid,  53c.,  not  prepaid,  47c.  BoUes's  Blomidon  to  Smoky,  |i.06 ;  83^c. 
Torrey's  Spring:  Notes  from  Tennessee,  |1.06;  83)^. 

PUPII<8'  COUR8B- 

FOURTH  YEAR  — A  PRIMARY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (R.  L.S.),  paper,  90c;  28c  t; 
Cloth,  40c;  34c:  (R.S.L.)  60c,42}4c. 

FIFTH  YEAR-D  GRAMMAR.  Wiggiu's  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  48c;  33>^c.  Whittier's  Child 
Ivife,  Selections,  two  parts,  each,  ( R.  I<.  S.)  paper,  15c ;  14c.  %  ;  in  one  volume,  ( R.  S. I*.)  60c. ;  51c. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper,  80c;  28c.  J;  Cloth 
40c;  34c;  (R.  S.  L.),  70c:  59Kc.  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks,  |1.20;  |1.00;  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper,  80c;  28c  t ;  Cloth  40c;  34c;  the  two  bound  together, 
(R.S.L.)  70c;  59>ic. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  — B  GRAMMAR.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper,  15c;  14c  t. 
Bound  with  Sharp  Eyes,  etc.,  (R.  L.  S.)  cloth,  40c;  84c.  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  each  poem,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper  15c,  14c  X  ;  Cloth,  25c  ;  21^c;  Bound 
together,  (R  S.  L.),  60c;  51c.  Scudder's  Life  of  Washington,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper,  »)c;  28c  J; 
Cloth,  40c;  34c;  (R.  S.  L.),  60c;  51c.  Larcom's  New  England  Girlhood,  cloth,  60c;  50c: 
(R.S.L.),60c;  51c. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  — A  GRAMMAR.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among  the  Hills  and  Songs  of  Labor, 
(R.  L.S.;  paper,  15c;  14c  t;  Cloth,  25c;  21^0.  Fiske's  War  of  Independence.  (R.L.S.)  cloth, 
40c;  34c;  ( R.  S  L.),  60c;  5lc.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  (R.L.S.)  paper,  80c;  28c  J  ;  Cloth, 40c; 
34c;  Bound  with  Evangeline  and  Miles  Standish;  (R.  S.  L.),  60c;  51c.  Burroughs's  Sharp 
Eyes  and  Other  Papers,  (R.  L.  S.)  paper,  15c;  14c  X\  Bound  with  Birds  and  Bees,  (R.  L.  S.) 
cloth,  40c ;  34c.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  (  R.  L-  S.)  paper,  45c ;  42c  t ;  Cloth,  50c ;  42^c ; 
(R.  S.  L.j,  60c;  51c.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  each, 
(R.  L.  S.)  paper,  15c;  14c  J;  Bound  together,  (R.  L.  S.)  cloth,  40c;  34c.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  (R.L.S.)  paper.  50c;  44c  J;  Cloth,  60c:  51c;  (R.S.L.),  70c;  595^c. 

HIGH  SCHOOi;  COUR81S. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Burroughs's  Riverby,  $1.06 ;  83^c.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  ( R.  L.  S.)  paper,  15c ; 
14c  t;  (R.  S.  L.),  56c;  42>^c ;  (Rolfe).  In  any  quantity,  cloth,  prepaid,  53c,  not  prepaid,  47c. 
Whittier's  Poems,  (Household  Edition),  $1.20,  |1. 00. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Morse's  Life  of  JefTcrson.  (Statesmen  Series),  $1,00 ;  83J^c.  Lodge's  Alexander 
Hamilton,  ( Statesmen  Series ) ,  $1.00 ;  83^c.    King's  Ohio,  ( Commonwealth  Series ),  |1.00 ;  83>^c. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  (Statesmen  Series)  $1.00 ;  83)<;c.  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair,  (two  vols.),  per  set,  |2.40;  |2.00;  per  set,  not  prepaid,  |2.25.  I^owell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  Etc.  (R.L.S.)  paper,  15c:  14c  t;  Cloth,  25c;  213^c.  Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees,  Etc.  ( R.  L.  S. )  paper,  15c ;  14c  | ;  Bound  with  Birds  and  Bees,  and  Warner's  A  -  Hunting 
of  the  Deer  (R.  L.  S.),  50c;  4254c.  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  {R.  L.  SJ,  paper, 
50c;  44c  t;  cloth,  60c;  51c;  (R.  S.  L),  70c;  59l^c.  Tennyson's  Poems  (Household  Edition), 
11.20;  11.00.  Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  (two  vols.)  per  set,  $2.00;  $1.66%.  Fiske's  Civil  Govern- 
ment, 11.00;  85c. 
Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Reading  Circle  list  is  also  published  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  editions  especially  prepared  for  school  use. 

Descriptive  circulars  slving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  and 
volame  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Riverside  School  Library 
and  Rolfe's  Stndento'  Series  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

4  Park  St,  Boston.  ii  East  17th  St,  N.  Y.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


(bf^io  Staid  IXnwavsit:^ 


<£oIumbu5 


(The  head  of  the  5tate  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I^EGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DISPARTMISNTS  OF  INSTRUCTIOW 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

hotAny 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literatnre 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-SBVBN   COURSISS   OF   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Indust^al  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COVHSBS 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  3 

Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  3 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts  2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  TlELSn 

The  only  chargei  made  by  the  UniTersity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |IB  per  year  and  tte> 
mual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOM9N  W9I^COM9D 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


[Vliatni  University ... 

A  well  equipped  collegre  in  Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories.  A  well  appointed  mod- 
em grymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  college  in  Ohio> 
where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  8urrounding» 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

OHIO  MBDICAL,  UINIVBRSITV 

^  Peprtmentoof  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Midwifery. 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


All|  Instruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Four  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  •f 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 
term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  bes:lns  Wednesday,  September  15,  1897. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information  concern- 
ing the  Departments, 
address, 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 

Otto  Arnold.  D.  D.S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MBDICAL  UNIVBRSITY,  7M-71i  N.  Park  St.,  MaakM,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibitea.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
tnilable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $  28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.    Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,   PRESIDENT. 

ADA.  OHIO. 


PROF.  EDSON  M.  MILLS 

eaji  be  aecnred  to  do  institute  worSc  in  Ohio  for  the  last  weeh  of  July  and.  for  the 
month  of  Aagast,  1898,  Him  instruction  is  systematic,  clear  and  practical,  and 
he  has  the  ability  to  interest  and  please  teachers.  For  terms  and  dates,  aadress 
him  at 

714  North  Clinton  Street, 

DMFIANCJ^,    OMIO, 

k  v-<^    -g  J  #  m^        Acc«sslbl«  to  any  worthy  young 

m    ^0%       m^  ^M-gg  yy  ^%'rg  ^^'g^        mam     man   or  woman    wlio   can    oam   a 

The  National  Normal  University 

L-KBANON.    OMIO. 

FOUNDCD  1866.  ANNUAL   CNROLLMCNT  2000. 

C3.1cild3.T    September  Session  (beginning  of  school  year)  opened  Sept.  7,  1897; 
November  Session  opened  Nov.  2,  1897;  January  Session  opened 
Dec.  28, 1897 ;  March  Session  opens  Feb.  23, 1898 ;  April  Session  opens  April  20, 1898; 
June  Session  opens  June  15, 1898. 

THJ9  PAST  YJ^AR  has  proved  to  be  one  o(  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  in  the  history 
of  this  famous  institution.  The  splendid  work  of  its  able  corps  of  teachers  is  attested  by  the 
unusual  strensrth  of  the  grraduates  of  the  various  departments;  the  remarkable  enthusiasm 
displayed  in  their  work  by  the  hundreds  of  youne  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  attendance;  the 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  school  as  now  conducted,  which  is  heard  on 
every  hand  ;  the  many  kind  words  of  approval  and  congratulation,  spoken  by  visiting  friends 
concerning  the  recent  improvements  and  progress  are  all  good  evidences  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  school. 

DMPARTM^NTS  SUST A IN^ J>,-<.ommon  Branches;  Preparatory;  Teachers;  Business; 
Penmanship  ;  Bloculion  ;  Phonography  ;  Type-writing ;  Modern  Languages ;  Science  ;  I^iberal 
Arts;  Law;  Medicine;  Engineering;  Music;  Pine  Arts;  Pharmacy.  Legal  diplomas  are 
awarded  in  all  these  departments  where  appropriate.    Certificates  given  in  all. 

Expense  the  lowest.  Instruction  the  Best,  Time  I^east  Possible*  The  best  Review 
School  in  the  land.  Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  the  hundreds  have  obtained 
oertiAcates  and  good  schools  after  a  few  weeks  preparation  here.  The  best  and 
quickest  preparation  for  a  respectable  calling  in  life,  professional  or  non-pro- 
iessional  is  here  offered. 

MNTIRJS  BXP^NSBS,  13.00  to  $3.50  per  week.  The  thousands  of  students  educated  here  and 
successfully  engaged  in  every  business  and  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  are  our  best 
testimonials. 

CATAIfOOU^  PRM^t  giving  full  particulars  of  expenses,  methods  and  special  advantages. 

Address  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary, 

If^BANON,   OHIO, 

Trl-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studying  Latin.  Science  and  Mathmetics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
ffood  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  |24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Next  term  opens  Janu- 
ary 4;  Spring  term,  March  9.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 


2,.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOLA,  INPIANA. 


IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoiniof 
States.     Sea  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

I  

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  limes !  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1,50.  Rooms  furnished 
26  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.   Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art.  The  College  is  unsectanan  in  ame  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  SLX^/ree  and  equal y  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
tially one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  Master;  they  are  all  brethren. 

The  COI.LEGE  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
X#ovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Bvery  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
<dents  can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

GAL,BNDAR. 


First  Quarter  bes^ins  Aug.  31. 
Second  quarter  biegins  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-Jan  4, 1898. 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21. 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  begins  April  4. 
Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  June  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeks)  June  13-Aug.  5. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


For  particulars  address,  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  /^resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O.    . 

^9'  Preparation  for  admission  to  onr  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

LfeHig^H    Uni  Ver-Sity,  south  BetUemem,  p.. 

THOMAS  MCSSINQCR   DROWN.   LL.  D  .  Pncsidknt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry.    Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses.  . 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

The  Secretary  of  Lehigh  University,  Sooth  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

For  Mlegant  DiplomaS 


and  Aneat  Commencement  Invitationa,  in  ateel  and  gold  emboaaed,  alao 
tor  other  anppliea  at  loweat  wholeaale  prioea,  aend  to 

J.  M.  YA^RNBLrLr,  School  Supply  Agent, 

nt  for  Britten's  Best  Ink, 
less  Floor  Dressing,  Etc. 

OOSHOOTON,  OHIO. 


and  5Ute  Agent  for  Brltton's  Best  Ink, 
51lic«ted  Dustless  Floor  Dressing,  Etc. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 


for  ALL  POINTS  MAST— Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York* 
^^    Fine  Road-bed,  Past  Time,  J^xcellent  Accoznznodationa. 


A.  J.  SMITH.  Oea.  Pms.  Agmit.  Ctovetaiid,  Ohio. 


The  Macmillan  Company 
H  siiiims'  pisiMi  If  lit  Dnitri  stales,  \m-\m. 

By  EDWARD  CHANNINQ.  Professor  of  History.  Harvard  University. 


Profusely  Illustrated. 
Many  Maps. 
Tables.  603  pages. 

Index.  Half-leather. 

$1.4«,  net. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  Books  for  reference. 
Suggestive  questions  and  topics  for  discussion. 
Marginal  references  to  sources  against'  the  text. 
Introductory  chapter  of  suggestions  to  teachers. 

Meets  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Colleres 
and  Schools  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  of  Ne^r  Bn£riand. 


The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Training:. 

By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D. 

xamo.    Cloth.    Price,  $I.N.  net. 

A  practical  book.  The  conclusions  arc  based  on  facts— not  theories— gained  by  Dr.  TVamer  from 
the  examinations  of  100,000  school  children.  Parents  and  teachers  are  shown  wka/  observations  to 
make  and  how  to  make  them.  Suggestions  for  overcominjg;  many  puzzling  difficulties  are  gives. 
No  more  valuable  book  for  those  interested  in  the  study  of  children  has  ever  been  published. 


American  Literature. 

By  Katharine  Lbb  Bates, 
Wellesley  College. 


Illustrations, 
xsmo.    Cloth. 


Index. 


Price,  $  I.N,  net. 


The  history  ofour  national  literature  is  given  in  unusnallj 
close  connection  with  the  development  of  American  life. 
The  opening  chapter  treats  of  the  Colonial  Period;  the 
second  of  the  Revolutionary;  the  remaining  four  of  the 
National  Era,  or  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  is  first 
surveyed  in  its  changing  literary  aspects ;  then  the  artis- 
tic product  in  prose  and  fiction  and  other  prose  and  poetry 
are  passed  in  review,  with  emphasis  on  the  masters  and 
a  grouping  of  minor  writers  by  geographical  sections.  A 
clearly  denned  seq^uence  of  subiects  and  a  rapid  pictur- 
esque stjrie  will,  it  is  hoped,  hold  the  attention  of  tne  sta- 
deut,  while  a  number  ofportraits  also  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume. 


First  Book  in  Physical  Geography. 

By  RALPH  STOCKMANN  TARR,  Cornell  University. 


"  Thoroughlv'  Scientific  and  up  to  date." 

"An  Ideal  Text-Book." 

"Every  topic  is  made  thoroughly  clear." 

"  The  work  is  sound  and  logical." 

"  It  is  adapted  to  either  High  School  or  Grammar  Grades." 


Lessons  with  Plants. 

SasfMlioBS  for  Seelnt  aad  iaterpreting  some  of  tfcc  Cobuma 
PoriBS  of  Vcfetatloa. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY.  Cornell  University. 

With  Delineations  from  Nature  by  W.  S.  Holdsworth, 
Ass't  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan. 

xamo.   Half-leather.   Price,  $1.10  net. 


xamo.    Half-leather. 

Price,  11.11,  net 

Questions  to  same. 

Price,  II  cent«. 


An  excellent  book. 
Profusely  illustrated. 
An  invaluable  aid  to  teachers. 
A  thoroughly  up-to-date  text-book. 
Arrangement  of^  contents,  dear,  cod- 
cise  and  unique. 


Elements  of 
English  Qrammar. 


Per  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  George    R.   Carpenter,  Columbia   University, 
xamo.    Half-leather.    Price,  75  cents,  net. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  Yoric 


Botton 


Cliicago 


Smn  Prandfoo 


Til?  International  Cyclopaedia 


Jaqoarg 

1898 


W^  have  )ugt  completed 
j^  careful  revision  of  this 


at  a  large  expense 


Standard  Work  of  Reference, 

Maklniritthe  Latest,  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     *VSold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    .    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    .    New  York. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4,000  vacancies  —  several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.    Must  have  more  members. 
Several  plans  ;  two  plans  give  free  registration  :  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.    10  cents  pays 
for  book,  containing  plans  and  a  1500.00  love  story  of  College  days.    No  charge  to  employers  for 
recommending  teachers. 
South CRNTcACHCRS*  Burcau.        t  Rcv.Dr.O.M.  Sutton,  a.m.,  i  Sutton  Tcachcrs*  Burcau, 

S.W.COn.MAIN  «l3DaTa..LOUISVILLC.HV.  i  PRCSIOCNT  AND  MANAOCR.  (  SS-T1  OKARSONN  ■T..OHICAaO,  ILL. 

Northern  vacancies  Chicago  office,  Southern  vacancies  Louisville  office.  One  fee  registers  tn  doth  offices. 


PIANOS  1         PIANOS  1 


PIANOS  1 


"Weber,  Blasius,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis, 

Brown  &  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson. 

Taber  <fr  Packard  Organs, 

liberal  Diaconnt  to  Teachers,    Especial  Atteation  to  Inquiries  by  Mail. 

Estabusbed  1859^       W.   H.  GRUBS,  44  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  0. 

MODERN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA.  OHIO. 

Tilic  Se  i'fl^  l^lrknHilr^  ^^^  the  busy  person.  Progressive  and  aggressive  teachers 
1  iild  Id  t^llC;  ■VIVIIUIIV^  take  work  by  mail.  Do  you?  Send  for  our  36-pagc  catalogue. 
We  have  a  large  enrollment  and  everybody  delighted.  Say  where  you  saw  this  ad.  and  when  you 
enroll  we  will  send  you  the  "  Modem  Educator  "  one  year  free. 


lilsli'slienciiDwBfitisiiMORi 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AS 
A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL,  OR 
FOR  USE  IN  YOUR  READING  CIRCLE 
OR  LITERARY  CLUB. . 

It  has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges, 
in  th6  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Many  other  High  Schools  will  introduce  it  at 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Examine  this  book  be- 
fore you  begin  your  next  term.  For  specimen  pages 
and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the  author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coinmiNit,  Ohio. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR 
[Prom  Irlah'a  American  aad  Biittih  A«thsn) 


: BUCKEYE  ROUTE 


.  r      1  HE  COLUMBUS       ^/ 

Hocking  valleY 


AND  TOLEDO  RY 


Vanccbur 


The  Only  Line  running  the  FamoBS 

Pullman  Perfected 


Vestibule  Sleepers 


Lighted  with  the  cele  brated  PInich  «•» 

ON   NIQHT  TRAINS  and 

Elegant  Parlor  Cars 

ON   DAY  TRAINS  acTwccN 

COLUiJBUS  and  ChIOICG 
COLUiJBUS  and  TOLEDO 
TOLEDO,  COLUMBUS  and  WASHINGTOli,  P.C> 

and  Baltimore,  Md. 


PALATIAL   PARLOR   CARS   AND   riRST*CLAa» 
COACHCS   ON   ALL   CXPRCSS  TRAINS. 
TMC  ONLY  LINC  MAViNO  SOLID  TRAINS  ro 


HAMDEN.  ATHENS.  GALLIP0LI8,  MIDDLEPORT. 
POMEROY,  JACKSON,  WELLSTON, 


and  POINTS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 


Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  to  all  points  daring 
the  Seasons. 

L.  W.  SUCKMASTCR,  r.  R.  DAVIDSON. 

City  Pms.  4  Tkt.  Agt.  Dtst.  Pmm.  *  Tkt.  AffU 

OOLUMSUS,  O.  TOLBOO.  O. 


Special  Rates  to  Students  and  Toachert 
during  Holiday  Vacations. 


W.  H.  FISHER,  QcNL  Pass.  aTiokct  Aokmt. 


Patented  April  27, 1897. 

Agents  Wanted. 


Bentz*s  Pen  >Viper  4» 

The  only  perfect  and  practical  pen  wiper  in  the 
world.  No  more  use  for  filthy  rags,  etc.with  one  of  these 
on  your  desk.     Hand  polished  and  nickel  plated. 

Price,  Ten  Cents.    Orders  filled  in  the  order  received. 

Address,  J.  S.  BBINTZ9  Columbia,  O. 


HEALTH   SHOULD    BE  THE   EDUCATOR'S   FIRST  CARE. 

Teachers  and  Pupils  suffer  when  the  air  of  the  room  is  full  of  dust. 

Silicated  Dustless  Floor  Dressing 

will  prevent  dust  from   rising  from  the  floor,  and  thus  aid  in   preserving  the  health. 

No  More  Sprinkling, 
No  More  Scrubbing, 
No  More  Dusting, 
NO  MORE  DUST. 

SlllGated  RIoor  Dres«lns  does  the  work  for  you.  Saves  its  cost 
many  times  over  in  a  year.  Saves  labor,  saves  capital,  saves  health.  It 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  School-Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Store. 

Muofactored  by  tbe  CBNTI^AL  SILICATE  CO.,  Fortvilie,  Ind. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    For  terms  address, 

T.  M.  Yarnell,  School  Supply  Agt.,  Coshocton,  O.,  or 
Dr.  E.  6.  Hubbard,  Tiffin,  O. 


It  is  Odorless, 

It  is  a  Disinfectant, 

It  is  Non-Inflammablb, 


It  is  a  Wood  Filler, 

It  is  a  Furniture  Polish, 

It  Does  Not  Soil  Ladies'  Dresses. 


; 


Teacher... 


You  can  increase  your  salary  by 
sending  one  or  more  new  names  of 
your  insurable  friends  each  month 


F.  F.  GREENE,  Qeneral  Agent, 

Board  of  Trade,  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 


A  Non-Forfeltablo  and  Non -Taxable  PRUDENTIAL 
Endowment  is  the  surest  and  most  conveni- 
ent savings  investment  for  teachers. 


PRUDENTIAL 

HAS    IHE  ^ 

STRENGTH  OF 

CtBRALTAR 


i;£i^Si^-«: 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^^^ 

IS   THE    BEST   ADVERTISING   MEDIUM 
JfiiP  in  Ohio  for  Book  Firms,  and  Manufacturers 

of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 


Far  Advertising  Rates^  see 

first  page  oj  Editorial  Department, 


^ 


The  Macmillan  Company 
H  StQdeitts'  liistoni  of  me  Diilteil  States. 

By  EDWARD    CHANNINQ,   Professor  of  History,  Harvard   University. 


Profusely  Illustrated. 
Many  Maps. 
Tables.  603  pages. 

Index.  Half-leather. 

$1.4«.  net. 


At  the  be{[rinnin?  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  Books  for  reference. 
Suggestive  questious  and  topics  for  discussion. 
Marginal  references  to  sources  against  the  text. 
Introductory  chapter  of  suggestions  to  teachers. 

Meets  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  Association  of  Collens 
and  Schools  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  of  New  Hng^land. 


The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  Training:. 

By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.  D. 

xamo.    Cloth.    Prioe.  $  I.M,  net. 

I  regard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  yet  made  on  the  subject  of  Child- 
Study.  The  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  direct  and  practical  manner  that  is  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  average  school  teacher. 

SUPT.  J.  M.  Grbbxwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


American  Literature. 

Bt  Katharinb  Lbe  Bates, 
Wellesley  College. 


Illustrations, 
lamo.    Cloth. 


Index. 

Price.  ll.N,  net. 


I  am  delighted  with  the  sympathetic  treatment  and 
critical  insight  of  Bates'  American  Literature.  The  un- 
comnion  excellence  of  its  style  makes  it  a  part  of  the 
literature  it  describes. 

Cakolinb  It.  Crbw, 

Friends'  School. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


First  Book  in  Physical  Geography. 

By  RALPH  STOCKMANN  TARR,  Cornell  University. 


*  Thoroughly  Scientific  and  up  to  date." 
*An  Ideal  Text- Book.' ' 

*  Every  topic  is  made  thoroughly  clear." 
"  The  work  is  sound  and  logical." 

'  It  is  adapted  to  either  High  School  or  Grammar  Grades.' 


xamo.     Half-leather. 

Price,  $1.10.  utL 

Questions  to  same. 

'  Price,  II  oeots. 


Lessons  with  Plants. 

San^tioBS  for  Seeing  aod  Interpreting  tome  of  the  Comnioa 
Poras  of  Vefetatiofl. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University. 

With  Delineations  from  Nature  by  W.  S.  Holdsworth, 
Ass't  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan. 

xamo.  Half-leather.  Price.  $1.10  net. 


An  excellent  book. 
Profusely  illustrated. 
An  invaluable  aid  to  teachers. 
A  thoroughly  up-to-date  text-book. 
Arrangement  of^  contents,  clear,  con- 
cise and  unique. 


Elements  of 
English  Qrammar. 


For  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  Gborgb   R.  Carpenter,  Columbia   University, 
xamo.    Half-leather.    Price,  76  cents,  net. 


New  York 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Bofton  Chicago 


Smn  Prandsoo 


*rlsli'!illiDe[icaD«B[itlslillDtlioRi 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AS 
A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL,  OR 
FOR  USE  IN  YOUR  READING  CIRCLE 
OR  LITERARY  CLUB.  -^^^^>^-.^-wwww^ ^ 

It  has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges, 
in  tlie  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
a.  largre  number  of  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  and  other 
states.  Many  other  High  Schools  will  introduce  it  at 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  Examine  this  book  be- 
fore you  begin  your  next  term.  For  specimen  pages 
and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the  author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiamiNit,  ohio. 


HARRIET  BBECHER  8TOWE 
[Pro^  Iritb's  AnerioAD  and  British  AaUivn) 


BUCKEYE  ROUTE 


.  «       1  HE  COLUMBUS       ^/ 

HOGKING  VALLEY 


AND  TOLEDO  R  Y. 


The  Only  Lin*  running  the  Famous 


Pullman  Perfected 
Vestibule  Sleepers 


( Lighted  with  the  cele  b  rated  PIntch  Gm 

ON   NIQHT  TRAINS  and 


Elegant  Parlor  Cars 


ON   DAY  TRAINS  ■ctwkcn 


COLUiJBUS  and  CHICAGO 
COLUiJBUS  and  TOLEDO 
TOLEDO,  COLUMBUS  and  WASHINGTON.  P.C. 

and  Baltimore,  Md. 


PALATIAL   PARLOR   CARS   AND   FIRST-CLASS 
COACHES   ON    ALL   CXRRCSS   TRAINS. 
TMC  ONLY  LINC  MAVINQ  SOLID  TRAINS  ro 

HAMDEN.  ATHENS,  GALLIP0LI8.  MIDDLEPORT. 
POMEROY.  JACKSON,  WELLSTON. 

and  POINTS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  to  all  points  during 
the  Seasons. 

L.  W.  SUCKMASTCR,  r.  R.  DAVIDSON, 

City  Pam.  k  TkU  Agt.  Dial.  Pam.  k  Tkt.  Aft. 

COLUMSUa.  O.  TOLCOO,  o. 

Special  Rates  to  Students  and  Teachers 
during  Holiday  Vacations. 


W.  H.  FISHER.  QcN'L  Pass.  aTicrct  Aocnt. 


Bentz's  Pen  Wiper   «-!♦ 

The  only  perfect  and  practical  pen  wiper  in  tlie 
world.  No  more  use  for  filthy  rags,  etc.with  one  of  tliese 
on  your  desk.     Hand  polished  and  nickel  plated. 

Price,  Ten  Cents.    Orders  filled  in  the  order  received. 

P*tent«d  April  27,  1887. 

AGENTS  Wanted.  Address,  %!•  S«  BHIST^,  Columbus,  0« 

HEALTH   SHOULD    BE  THE   EDUCATOR'S   FIRST  CARE. 


Teachers  and  Pupils  suffer  when  the  air  of  the  room  is  full  of  dnct. 

Silicated  Dustless  Floor  Dressing 

will  prevent  dust  from  rising  from  the  floor,  and  thus  aid   in  preserving  the  health. 


^  ,  «,         ,*  J    No  More  Spriptkljno, 

It  is  Otorless.  It  is  a  Wood  Filler,  \    ^o  More  Scrubbing, 


It  is  a  Disinfectant,  It  is  a  Furniture  Polish,  J    ^q  more  Dustikg 

It  is  Non-Inflammablb,      It  Does  Not  Soil  Ladies'  Dresses.        ^     -^q  MORE  DUST.  ' 


SlllQatod  RIoor  Dressing  does  the  work  for  you.  Saves  its  cost 
many  times  over  in  a  year.  Saves  labor,  saves  capital,  saves  health.  It 
is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  School-Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Store. 

MMafactmd  by  tfee  CENTI^AL  SILICATE  CO.,  Portyille,  ImL 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.    For  terms  address, 

J.  M.  Yarnell,  School  Supply  Agt.,  Coshocton.  O.,  or 

DR.  E.  B.  Hubbard,  General  Manager  for  Ohio  and  Michigan,  Tiffin,  O. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
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IS   THE    BEST   ADVERTISING   MEDIUM 
Jf^  in  Ohio  for  Book  Firms,  and  Manufacturers 

of  School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

For  Advertising  RateSy  see  ^ 


drst  page  oj  Editorial  Department. 


MALE  TEACHERS 

If  you  are  wishing  to  increase  your  incomes  and  have  permanent  employment  the 
year  around — or  desire  to  change  your  profession  to  one  that  will  give  you  greaffer 
opportunities,  address  £.  O.  MosiBR,  the  Wyandotte,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO« 


Lrouifiville 
Alemphifi 
Nashville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,   PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR  RATES  AND  GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIO  FOUR  ROUTE 


E.  0.  Mccormick, 

Pats.  Traile  M^r. 


C.  E.  SCHAFF, 

G«n'l  Manager. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

A.  G.  P.  «  T.  A. 


Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LLD. 


LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.     Price,  (1.25. 

[From  Boston  //ome  Journal.] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  modern  book  UDon  the  subject  of  Education 
which  is  more  charmin&r,  useful,  and  origiual.  It  does  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  gathers  all  into  the  thoug^ht 
which  is  expressed  by  the  title  — "  Let  Him  First  be  a  Man  !  " 

Incidentally,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  Is.  his  physical  systera,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however, 
is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  oi  great  in- 
structors and  their  ideas  and  methods :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintillian, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  experience. 

For  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of"  Unclassi- 
fied Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  ricttly 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "The  Old-Fashioned  Klocutionist " ? 

[From  Boston  Ideas:] 
The  "  Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  essays  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  preeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understandine-. 
The  essay  on  "  1  he  Utility  of  the  Ideal  "  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y..  July  7, 188*2.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
loviuglv,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 
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[From  the  Ohio  State  Journal,] 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half^  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  together  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  e£fort  and  achievement  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  well  as  Mr.  Venable,  and  of  his  many  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

[  From  A.  P.  Russell,  author  of  Literary  Notes,"  "A  Club  of  One,"  etc. ) 
A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  amazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  tne  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Price,  |1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty- two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak,"  etc.    35  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    60  cents.     

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  RUSH  TO  KLONDIKE 

AND  ALASKA  FOR  1898  HAS  BEGUN. 


XT  will  not  be  necessary  to  endure  the  terrible  hardships  or  to  pay  the  exces- 
sive packing  rates,  in  making  the  trip  this  year,  that  it  was  in  1897.  A  good 
rail  and  tramway  is  now  in  operation  across  the  Chilkoot  Pass ;  a  wagon  road 
hewed  out  of  solid  rock  extends  from  Skagway  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass^ 
and  a  tramway  is  in  operation  around  White  Horse  Rapid.  The  number  of 
steamers  between  Puget  Sound  Ports  and  Dyea  and  Skagway,  and  on  the  Yukon 
River,  has  been  so  increased  that  there  is  now  a  large  fleet. 

THB  NMW  ROUTES  via  Cook  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound  and 
Valdea  JPasa  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Copper  and  Tanana  Rivera, 
opens  not  only  a  large  and  rich  gold  ana  copper  country  near  the 
coast,  but  also  gives  access  to  the  Dawson  City  region  as  well, 

TThe  Northern  Pacific 

has  the  latest  and  best  i  — 

Klondike  and  Alaska  Map  and  Folder  Published. 

It  is  up-to-date  in  steamer  sailings  and  also  contains  the  latest  and  most  authentic 

information  obtainable. 

Send  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  2  Cents  for  It. 


OUR  SPECIALTY: 

DIPLOMAS  -  CERTIFICATES  -  PROGRAMS 


L.  HiRSCH  &  Co. 
printers 

Book  Binders 
eiectrotypers 


399  South  High  Street, 
CORRBa^ONDBNCB  SOUOTBD.  COLUMBUS,  OhIO. 


AN  IMPORTANT  ADOPTION 

FEBRUARY,  1898. 

The  State  of  Delaware 

has  adopted  Frye's  Primary  Geography,  Cyr's  Readers,  Tar- 
bell's  Language  Lessons,  Wentworth's  Elementary,  Practical 
and  High  School  Arithmetics,  Prince's  Arithmetics  by  Grades, 
The  Finch  Primer,  Montgomery's  Beginners  American  His- 
tory and  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American  History. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Blaisdell's  Practical  Physiology  completes  the  series  of  books  by  Dr. 
Blaisdell.  Write  to  us  for  particulars  regarding  this  book  if  you  are 
contemplating  a  change. 

MUSIC 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Educational  Music  system  completes  the  series. 
This  series,  edited  by  aciual  teachers  of  public  school  music,  has  no  equal. 

BOTANY 

The  success  of  Bergen*s  Botany  continues  unabated.  Sixty  towns  and 
cities  in  Michigan  have  adopted  this  book  in  the  last  two  months. 
Many  of  the  leading  schools  of  Ohio  are  using  it.  Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars before  you  take  up  the  work  with  your  classes. 


IVe  invite  correspondence  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
i  securing  the  use  of  practical^  successful 

and  up-to-date  books, 

GINN  &  COMPANY 

378   WABASH    AVENUE,  CHICAGOp     ILL. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  VISIT 
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MR.  FRANK  BAKER 

the  famous  European  Tourist  Agent  of  New  York,  has 
arranged  some  delightful  itineraries  for  the  summer  of  1898 
at  unprecedentedly  low  prices 


•I 


A  TOUR  OF  5i  DAYS 


EMBRACHNG^ 


England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Qermany  and  Switacerland  for  $330  —  without 
Qermany  and  Switzerland  for  $^SO« 


PARTIES  ARE    BEING  ORGANIZED   BY 

W.  W.  Boyd,  Supt  of  Schools,  Marietta,  Ohio ;  C.  D.  EvERKTT,  Prin. 
of  North  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio;  E.  L.  Harris,  Prin.  of  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;   J.  W.   Zbis,  Principal,  Tiffin,   Ohio. 

For  Partioalara  Addreaa  any  of  the  Orgtmizera. 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL   COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH, 

GEOLOGY,  GERMAN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

PEDAGOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


Miami  University ... 

A  well  equipped  collegre  in  Faculty,  Library  and  I^aboratories.  A  well  appointed  mod- 
ern gymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  college  in  Ohio 
where  a  thorough  college  edncatidn  may  be  procared  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free;    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

OHIO  MBDICAU  UNIVBRSITV 

_  Deprtmento  of  Medicine*  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Midwifery. 
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LABORATORY. 


UNIVEKSITY. 


Alli Instruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Pour  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  •/ 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 
term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1897. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information   esteem- 
■  the  Departments, 
dress. 


ing  i 
aadr 


Geo.  M.  Watbrs,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 

Otto  Arnold.  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  Burner,  P.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MBDICAL  UNIVBRSITY,  7M-7M  N.  Park  St.,  Mwrnhm,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonaole.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
we^s,  for  $  28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  s.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,  OHIO. 


^H^  V  ^  -w^       ^  wr  -vi^  ^y  ^y  'jnr  For  Teachers  who  are  endeavorinsr  to  iaapcove 

I      LI    L^         li/l    ^H  I       I        JLl  ^°  knowledge,  increase  in  power  auad  secure  a 

I     J    I    Ml        JtJL  ^|^\_^V_^^T^  more  vital  contact  with  the  proifressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

SUIVUVIEH   SCHOOIi 

....  OP  .... 

..THE   j4flTIOj4flli  flOf^Mflli  OHlVEf^SITV.. 

IiEfiAl40l4,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been /or  years  past.    .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  worit.  Experienced  teacAeis 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterised  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modem  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  aad 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagog>'.  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

TNE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Isfbr  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superinteudents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIME8TER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  f»X» 
per  session.  Board  |1.25  to  $1.50  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

AddPess         C.  K-  HAflllLkTOfl,  Seefetavy,  IiHBAflOfl,  OfllO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first- class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  oti  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studying  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  oue-haff  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  trainings  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board, 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

Jtr.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOI4A,  nmiANJi. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing ;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  50 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

IT  LBADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educatora  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
SUtea.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  addreas  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colvrobua,  Oblow 


DEFIANCE  COLLEQ  E 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreastof  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnished 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.  Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art  The  College  is  unsectarian  in  name  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  9x^free  and  equaly  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
t.ially  one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  Master;  they  are  all  brethren. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
'Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
■and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Xrovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August 

GAUBNDAR. 

Fourth  quarter  berlns  April  4. 


First  Quarter  begins  Aug:.  81. 
Second  quarter  be^ns  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-fan.  4, 1888. 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21, 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  Tune  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeks)  June  13-Aug.  6. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

itV"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
•denta  prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

LfeHi^H  University,  south  Bethiemem.  p.. 

THOMAS  ME88INQER  DROWN.  LL.  D  .  Prcsiocnt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry.     Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

The  Secretery  of  Lebisb  Uniyereity,  Sonfh  Betblebeoi,  Pi. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Offers  Courses  in  civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Anatpniy  and  Physiology  (as  a 
preparation  for  Medical  Schools),  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 
t(.  S.  5HALeR,  Deu.  CMBbrids*.  JVIass. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  applv  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WOOSTEH  UHIVEHSITV 
SUJVUWEI^  SCHOOli 


CONSIDERING  the  great  advanUges  offered  by  this  school  it  !•  ivot  straneir 
that  its  growth  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarkable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  is 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  ^et  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Special  advan- 
tages for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Exaitilnatlon  for  either  coib- 
mon  school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  win  again  instruct 
In  Psychology,  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


For  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DICKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  muNcc  oh.o. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offerg  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic 

the  Literary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  acadenuc 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years'  course:  four  terms  per  year. 
BUSINESS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  m  Short-hand.  Type-writingr  and 

Penmanship. 
MUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching.  Btc. 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  ooaMse. 

Spring  term   now  in  session.    Not   too  late   to  ehter  any  of  the  departments. 

Summer  terra,  of  ten  weeks,  begins  May  17.    This  term  will  be 

of  special  importance  to  teachers. 

Send  tor  Souvenir  Announcement  of  Revised  Couraea, 

TEACHERS:    DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  SAURY?. 

JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Remember  that  the  League  consists  of  a  Bureau  in  each  state  of  the  Union  ;  that  its  facilities 
are  the  best;  that  the  League  gives  Llf*  M«rMb«rshlp  and  Duplleat*  RMlstratlon,  all  lor 
pne  f««.  Advantages  many;  experience  long;  judgment  excellent;  service  honest ;  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  It  can  secure  you  a  larger  salary.  Now  is  the  time  to  register.  Try  it.  Send 
for  circulars,  blanks,  terms,  etc.,  to  yg^  „,  McFARLARD,  Ohio  MMa0«r  TMich«rt'  Bumu. 

1294  EMt  Ufif  8trt«t,  ColumbM.  Ohto. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS   UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPRIENT 


Normal  Course  ^ 

for  Teachers  and  Others 


DIPLOMAS   GRANTED 

FOR   WORK   DONE   IN 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 


Absolutely  the  Best  Instruction  and  Positively  the 
Lov/'est  Prices  for  Tuition  in  Oratory,  Elocution,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Delsarte,  Acting,  Voice  Culture,  Physical 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Vocal  Music^ 
Stage  and  Society  Dancing. 

The  American  College  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  Buildin{r. 
eifirhtecn  stories  high,  finished  in  Mahogany  and  Marble,  opposite  the  Post  office  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  On  account  of  I^ke  Michigan,  Chicago  has  the  finest  climate  in  summer  of  any  citv  in 
America,  and  living  expenses,  board  etc.  is  lower  here  than  in  most  small  places.  The  American 
Collesre  offers  graduate  and  Post  graduate  courses.  You  can  begin  at  any  time.  Write  at  once  for 
Partlcutort.    Address,       B.  P.  CRiWE,  Sec'y  American  Coll«f«,  Gntt  NarlNra  Tbeitra  IMMtaf,  CBICAQO. 


he  Columbus  Art  School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


Thorough  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Modeling.  Special  Classes  in  China  Decora- 
tion and  Pen  Drawing.  Tuition  Fees  moderate. 
Spring  Session  until  June  1st. 

For  catalogue,  address, 

J.  E.  HUSSEY,  Curator. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  of 


DRY  GOODS 
NOTIONS 


ALI, 

BRANCHK3 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


I,ACE  CURTAINS,  RUGS  AND  DRAPERIES, 

Comprising  one  entire  floor 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  GARMENTS, 

Entire  second  floor 

CHINA,  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  and  KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS, 

Fifth  floor 
''•Trk'?..*?A^'rtmint"''  Z-    L     WHITE    &    CO.,  COLUMBUS,    O. 


Uj^lVEf^SITY  Op  jwicHioaji 

SUMMER  SCHOOL    JULY  6— AUGUST  17. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies,  also  in  Law  and  Kn^^neering. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

E.  A.   LYMAN, 

326  Eut  LIbtrly  8t .  ANN  ARBOR.  VtG«. 

TEACHERS'  REVIEW  COURSE.... 

Thorough  Drill  and  questions  and  reading  in  review  in  all  the  subjects  and 
studies  in  which  teachers  will  be  examined  tor  any  grade  in  any  city  or  state. 
Entire  expense  less  than  60  cents  a  week. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON.  DIrtctor, 
CHATAUQUA  EXTENSION  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION,  VtlpRrmiso,  Ind. 

INBW  VORK   UINIVBRSITV 

SUMMER   COURfiBS. 

Fourth  year,  July  5 — August  12.  Courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Langaa^^ 
and  Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City.  For  cir- 
culars address 

CHARLES   B.   BLISS,    NCW  YORK  CITY. 

UNIVCNSITV    MClttNTS. 

COLUMBUS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    20-JULY   29,  1696. 

For  study  of  common  branches  and  such  higher  branches  as  the  demand  vrar- 
rants.    For  full  information,  address 

ABRAM    BROWN,  on   F.  R     PIERSON, 

Ctntral  High  School,  Columbus,  OHIO. 


jpor  Miegant  Diplomas 


and  £neat  Commencement  InviUitiona,  in  ateel  and  ^Id  emboaaed,  mlao 
ior  other  anppUea  at  lowest  wholesale  priceat  aend  to 

a.  M.  VARNBLrLr^  School  Supply  Agent, 

and  3tate  Agent  for  Brlttoo't  B«at  Ink, 
5illcated  Duttleas  Floor  DroMing,  Btc. 

COSHOCTON,  OHIO. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 

for  AI,I,  POINTS  JSAST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
^  ^    Fine  Road-bed,  Past  Time,  Excellent  Acoommodationa. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qon.  Paso.  Agent,  Clovokind.  Ohio. 


T\^  International  Cyclopedia 


'We  have  Jugt  completed 
J^  Gareful  revision  of  this 


at  a  large  expense 


Standard  Work  of  Reference, 

Making  It  the  Latett*  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     49* Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ■    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    ■    New  York. 

THE  liAW  STODEflT 

Who  IS  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direc- 
tion in  reading,  by  correspondence.  Same  plans  of  examination  a.s  those  touching  one's  quali- 
fications for  degrees,  conferred  by  the  college,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

LEWIS  b.  SAMPSON.  Director. 

CHATAUQUA  EXTENSION  PUN  OF  EDUCATION, 

VALPARAISO.   IND. 


PIANOS  I        PIANOS  I 


PIANOS  I 


Weber,  Blasius,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis, 

Brown  &  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson. 

Taber  A  Packard  Organs. 

Ifibcral  Diacount  to  Teachers.    Especial  Atteation  to  Inquiries  by  Mail. 

SBtabUabed  1859^       W.   H.  GRUBS,  44  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  0. 

MODERN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO. 

"Thic  Ic  'i'h^   WlrknHiL'A  ^o^  ****  **"*>'  person.     Progressive  and  aggressive  teachers 
11119  19   t»ll^   1V1\/11U live  take  work  by  mail.    Do  you?    Send  for  our  86-page  catalogue. 
We  have  a  large  enrollment  and  everybody  delighted.    Say  where  you  saw  this  ad.  and  when  you 
enroll  we  will  send  you  the  "  Modern  Educator  "  one  year  free. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

The  Best  and  Newest  Books 

Nature  Study  in  Elelementary  Schools. 

By  L.  L.  W.  W11.SON,  Ph  D.,  Two  Volumes. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School. 


A  Manual  for  Teachers.  ^*"**'w  cents,  net. 

The  work  is  presented  by  the  month  and  in  the  synopsis  is  rearranged  by  topics. 

Nothing  ha«  yet  appeared  along:  this  line  that  is  more  complete,  varied,  judicious  and  direc^ 
tive  than  this  book  and  in  several  departments  it  is  pctrleM.—JourMaI  0/ Educalton. 


A  Reader.      Nature  Myths,  Stories  and  Poems.    Almost  Ready, 

It  is  suitable  for  use  with  children  in  their  second  and  third  year  of  school  work 
The  sentences  are  short,  the  languaj^e  simple  ;  yet  the  aim  in  choosing  the  selections 
and  writing  the  part  which  is  original  has  been  to  give  the  children  reading^  which 
shall  have  fc^  them  the  same  value  and  interest  as  good  literature  has  for  older  minds. 
The  author  seeks  to  prepare  the  ground  and  even  thus  early  to  plant  the  seeds  which 
may  develope  into  a  taste  for  good  art,  or  literature.  The  book  is  excellently  illus- 
trated from  nature  and  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and  the  selections  are  by  the  best 
writers,  whose  books  are  within  the  children's  comprehension.  Shakespeare,  Keats* 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Jean  Ingelow,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  many 
others. 


First  Book  in  Physical  Geography. 

By  Ralph  STOCKMANN  TaRR,  rimo,  half-leather. 

Cornell  University.  Pnce,  $1.10,  neL 

Introduced  in  New  York  City,  the  States  of  Kansas,  Mis-  Questions  to  same, 

souri,  and  Washington,  Lewis  Institute,  and  scores  of  high  Price,  10  cents. 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  York,  etc. 


First  Book  in  Writing  English.  ''"°'Price?S)  cents. 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  English  in  Lewis  Institute  and 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Based  upon  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  teaching  English. 

I  am  delighted  with  it.  R  comes  nearer  being  the  book  I  want  tlran-  a«y  I  have  seen.  I  shall 
adopt  it  into  my  composition  classes  this  fall.    Grace  W.  Hubbkll,  Oberlin  Academy. 

I  have  read  it  carefully  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  work  has  been  done.  It  is 
careful,  thoughtful,  and  well  and  clearly  arranged.  The  quotations  are  apt  and  judiciously  se- 
lected.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  size  and  scope  thut  I  am  acquainted  witti.  Albert  W.  Smttb, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 

66  Fifth  Avenue.  Tremont  Building.  Auditorium.  Sansome  Street. 


NOV  READY. 
VoL  XXXVn. —  International  Education  Series. 


PSYCHOLOGIC   FOUNDATIONS 
...OF   EDUCATION... 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SHOW  THE  GENESIS  OF 
THE   HIGHER   FACULTIES   OF  THE  MIND. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

12MO    CLOTH  ....  PRICE.  $1.50. 

BOOK  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  International  Education 
Series  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  title  of  this  volume  indicates 
has,  since  its  announcement  a  year  ago,  been  awaited  with  great 
interest  by  educators  everywhere,  and  its  appearance  is  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  pedagogical  literature.  The  work  is  not 
simply  an  inventory  of  the  mental  faculties  as  many  psychologies 
are,  but  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  psychological  foundations  of  Uie 
more  important  educational  factors  in  civilization  and  its  schools, 
and  it  is  treated  in  the  masterly  style  of  which  the  philosophical  mind  of  its  author 
is  capable.  Dr.  Harris  has  shown,  what  no  other  writer  has  in  so  clear  and  practical 
a  manner,  the  true  relations  of  psychology  to  the  education  of  youth.  He  presents 
a  psychology  that  shows  how  all  the  activities  of  life,  social  or  otherwise,  react  on 
the  child  and  the  man  to  develop  them.  He  shows  the  educative  influences,  not  only 
of  school  work  but  of  the  family,  industrial  occupations,  of  play  and  work,  of  state, 
church,  and  of  all  national  life.  His  book  is  a  masterpiece  of  psychologic  and 
pedagogic  literature. 

D.    Af>l>L«BTON    A    COMRAIVY,  RUBUISHBR8, 
IV^^w  Yoric,  Boston*  Ghleaflro. 


Agents  wanted  for  high  class  Subscription 
books  —  Teachers  and  JSx- teachers   espe- 
cially desired,     JSxtraordinary  inducements   offered. 
JSSTII,!,  A  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS 


THE  HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND 

Holds  Books  and  Dictionary  in  any  Position  for 

Reading  —  sitting  or  lying  down. 

Makes  reading  restful— even  delightful.  No  tired  arms  or  strained  eyes. 
You  can  look  up  words  in  the  Dictionary  without  getting  up  or  putting  aside 
the  book  you  are  reading.  Side  racics  for  more  books  Place  for  lamp.  For 
the  Home  or  Office.    One  styl&with  chess  board. 

Century  Dictionary  Case.  S?r'?fftf„T"wc1io^:a%"iifi''VJrt- 

longer  and  be  more  serviceable.    Lower  shelf  for  the  other  books.    Cata- 
logues free. 

Write  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  O.,  for  information. 


PERRY  D.  QATH, 


Bicycles 


31  EAST  QAV  STREET 


XOLUMBUS,  OHIO, 


JIG   JtlSiS  sold  Bicycles  since  April  g,  1888 1  and  be  thinks  be  knows  bow; 
at   eas      e    as  ^qJ^   ^   fCW,  and  saceess  tells 

its  own  story- 


He  says  **If  you  want  to  sell  wheels 
yon  must  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine," 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing? 


He  says  **  You  must  select  a    wheel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  popular  price," 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  **The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers,' 


He  sells  Waverleys 


The  entire  Bicycle^  including  Tubingf  forging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires  manu- 
factured under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ? 


'' WAV£^R1,BYS  are  always  all  right,** 

**No  one  questions  WAVSRLBY  quality," 


...Buy  of  GSLth  and  he  aaUs^ed. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods, 


Do  not  forget  the  number  — 

21  Mast  Gay  Street, 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gath. 


ALICE  GARY 
CFrom  Irish's  Amerioan  aod  Britisli  Authors] 


lilsli'iijiiiuideiniaflliitlsliliDfllois 

hflS  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fayr 
ette,  also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire^. 
Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term.  For  specimen  pages 
and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the  author. 

Fram  Prof.  U.  0.  Bont brakt.  Stale  School  CoMMlttlonor-oloct, 
Mt.  Vornon,  Ohio :  "  I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  judge- 
ment that  the  book,  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  or 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  aod  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

Frank  V.  Irish,  Manbai,  obio. 


The  Little  Ones 


are  not  overlooked  in  the  contents  of  the 
Educational  Monthly.  They  present 
a  rich  field  for  Child  Study.  Full  of 
other"  interesting  papers  for  the  teacher. 
Tell  your  brother  teacher  about  the 
Monthly  and  help  him  apd  us.  Send  in 
a  name  and  we  will  mail  sample  copy. 


ADDRESS.  O.    T.   CORSON, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


"TEACHER'S  BOTANICAL  AID." 

A  Series  of  28  Charts,  24x36  inches 
300  DRAWINGS  PROM  NATURE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  PLANT 

From  its  Gerniiuation  to  the  Maturity  of  its  Fruit  and  Seeds; 
The  Anatomical  Structure  of  Its  Parts ;  and  Various  Special  Adaptations  of  the  Flower 


to  Secure  Cross  Fertilization 

ig  NATURE  STUDY  in  Primary  Gra 
BOTANY  in  Hig^h  Schools  and  Academies. 


Designed  for  teachinR  NATURE  STUDY  in  Primary  Grades  and  for  teaching 

-3TAr--  •    —  -  - 


CORRESPOlfOBNCB  SOLICITED. 
8ALBSMBN  WANTBD. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  Chicago. 


For  Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
in  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secnrc  a 
more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  their  professions 


THE  |V[ECCfl 

SUIVIIVIEH   SCHOOIi 

OP 

..THH  HflTIOJlflli  JlOf^Mnii  DNlVEf^SITY.. 
liBBAfiOfl,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications,  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been /or  years  past.    .    . 

Classes  will  be  organised  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Rxperienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  nas  so  long  characterised  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modem  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 


varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given   the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CUtSES  OF  SPECIAU  INTERCST  TO  TEACHERS  wilt  be  organised  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology^ 


Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Blocution  and  Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABUE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIU  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIU  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIME8TER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  58J«> 
per  session,  Board  $1.25  to  11.50  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addfess        C.  K-  HAMlIiTOfi,  Seef«t«ify,  IiHBAflOfi,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studying  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  124.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board, 
furnished'room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

I..  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ASGOI4A,  INDIANA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  50 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

**Bi  a  inaN  SOlMbt  $0  SiMll  Ik  Reap/'     all  ADVERTiaSRS  reap  their  hanraat  io 
JEW  w  liiwii  yvw^iyy  WW  yiywH  ly^  i^^f^         ^^^  "OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.** 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
SUtes.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreastof  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnished 
25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.   Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedago^,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art.  The  College  is  unsectarian  in  name  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  SLXt^/ree  and  equals  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
tially one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  Mastbr;  they  are  all  brethren. 

Thb  Coli<BGB  Sitb  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
-and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown, 
l/ovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Bvery  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  Auexist 

CAL,BMDAR. 


First  Quarter  begins  Aug:.  31. 
Second  quarter  begins  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-Jan.  4, 1888. 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21, 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  be^ns  April  4. 
Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  Tune  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeks)  June  18-Aug.  6. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  FresidenL 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Deflance,  O. 

49'  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
•dents  prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

L^Hi^H    University,  south  Bethlemem.  Pa. 

THOMAS  MESSINQER  DROWN,  LL.  D  ,  Prkbioknt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry.    Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

The  Secretaiy  of  Lehif h  Unfyerelty,  Soath  Bethlebem,  Pt. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Offers  Courses  in  civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Anatpray  and  Physiology  (as  a 
preparation  for  Medical  Schools),  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 
N.  S.  5HALeR,  DcM.  Canbrlds*.  Muc 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  applv  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
in  knowledge,  increaae  in  power  and  secure  a 
more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  their  professions 


THE  ]V[ECGfl 

SU|V[j|VIEH   SCHOOIi 

OF   .... 

..THB  flATIOflAIi  ISlOt^Mnii  UfllVEt^SITV.. 

liBBAfiOfl,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  pcLst.    .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety»and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Experienced  teachers- 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  nas  so  long  characterised  the  work  of  the  "  Old " 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modem  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  pret^^nted  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organised  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Pine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  |8j0t> 
per  session,  Board  $1.25  to  $1-50  per  week.    Room.s  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addf«ss         C.  K.  HAMIIiTOfi,  Sccvetairy,  IiHBAfiOfi,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 


s 


ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

ITUA.TED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 

Hiiig  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
lation  here  means  good  professional  traininj^  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  12-1.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board, 
furnished'room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

I,.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  50 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

**Bi  a  IttaN  $MHtbt  $0  SlMll  be  Rem/'     all  AOVBRTiaSRS  reap  their  hanreat  in 
jww  w  MMmmm  ^vw^Mfy  ww  ^mn  ly^  i^^sty^         ^^^  "OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.** 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreastof  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1 .50.  Rooms  furnished 
26  cents  to  60  cents  per  week.  Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art  The  College  is  unsectarian  in  name  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  ox^/ree  and  equals  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
tially one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  JklASTER;  they  are  all  brethren. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street.  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
^nd  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Irovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CAL,BMDAR. 


First  Quarter  besrins  Aug.  81. 
Secona  quarter  begins  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-Jan.  4, 1808. 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21, 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  begins  April  4. 
Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  Tune  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeics)  June  18-Aug.  6. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


i^or  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec^y^  Defiance,  O. 

•9"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

L^eHi^H    University,  south  Bethlemem.  Pa. 

THOMAS  MESSINQER  DROWN,  LL.  D  .  Prksiocnt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry.     Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

The  Secretaiy  of  Lebifh  Unfyerglty,  Soath  Bethlehen,  Pa. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Offers  Courses  in  civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Anatpmy  and  Physiology  ( as  a 
preparation  for  Medical  Schools),  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 
fi.  S.  SHALBR.  D«M.  Cambrtds*.  Muc 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Caoibridge,  Mass. 


^mm  Y  -4  'WW       "W  W"  WW  ^y  ^y  W%  ^^f  Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  impro^re 

I      LJ    L^         ll/l    PH  ■       ■        1^  ^^  knowledge,  iocreaae  in  power  and  secnrfc  a 

I     J    I  JC^       J  wJL  J^^\_^\_^^Tl  ™<*^  ^^***  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

stUviMEH  scHooii 

OF 

..THH  flATIOflAIi  HOt^Mnii  UfllVEt^SITV.. 

liBBAfiOfl,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.    .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  oi  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Rxperienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterised  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modem  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  prerfented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  m  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAU  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organised  in  Pedagogy.  Psycholoflry, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SllPERINTENOENTS'  ROUND  TABUE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students- 
from  &  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIU  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  U.  1898.  Tuition  SSjOO 
per  session,  Board  |1.25  to  |1J)0  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addfess        C.  K-  HAMlIiTOfI,  Saefatavy,  IiHBAflOfi,  OHIO. 

Trl-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
Hing  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
lation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  124.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board, 
furnished'room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

h.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOI^A,  INniANA.. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalistu  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  50 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

**Bt  4  Mm  SMMI).  $0  SlMll  Ik  RMP/^     all  advertisers  reap  their  hjirrest  in 
JM9  w  ■iiw  ^^Fw^Mfy  #v  w^mwM  Ef%.  M^^my.        ^^^  "OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY.- 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnished 
25  cents  to  60  cents  per  week.  Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art.  The  College  is  unsectarian  in  name  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  ex^free  and  equals  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
tially one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  Master;  they  are  all  brethren. 

Thb  Coixbgb  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  Aueust 

CAL,BMDAR. 


First  Quarter  begins  Aug.  31. 
Second  quarter  begins  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-Jan.  4, 1898. 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21, 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  be^ns  April  4. 
Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  Tune  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeics)  June  18-Aug.  6. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  J^resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Deflance,  O. 

9/9"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
•dents  prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

L^eHi^H    University,  south  Bethlemem.  Pa. 

THOMAS  ME88INQCR  DROWN,   LL.  D  ,  Prksioknt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy, 
Chemistry.    Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

The  Secretaiy  of  Leblf  h  Uniyeretty,  Soath  BethielieB,  Pt. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School 

Offers  Courses  in  civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Anatpmy  and  Physiology  (as  a 
preparation  for  Medical  Schools),  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  General  Science, 
Science  for  Teachers. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  apply  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary, 
N.  S.  SHALBR,  D««ii.  Cambrlds*,  Muc 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  applv  to 

M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Caoibridge,  Mass. 


WOOSTEH  UNIVERSITY 
SU|V[]V[EH  SCHOOIi 


CONSIDERING  the  great  advantages  offered  by  this  school  It  le  not  strange 
that  its  growth  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarkable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  get  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Specisd  advan- 
tages for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Exartilnatlon  for  either  com- 
mon school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN»  win  again  instruct 
In  Psychology,  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


For  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DICKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  «uunc«.  oh.o. 

departments: 

C0LLB9IATC.— Oflfers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic* 

the  Literary. 
PRBPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegriate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years' course :  four  terms  per  year. 
BUSINBSS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  includingr  courses  in  Short-hand.  Type-writing-  and 

Penmanship. 
MUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching,  Btc. 
BLOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  ron— r 

Spring  term   now  in  session.    Not   too  late   to  efater  any  of  the  departments. 

Summer  term,  of  ten  weeks,  begins  May  17.    This  term  will  be 

of  special  importance  to  teachers. 

Send  for  Sonvenir  Announcement  of  Revised  Conraea, 

TEACHERS:    DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  SALARY?. 

JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Remember  that  the  I<eague  consists  of  a  Bureau  in  each  sUte  of  the  Union ;  that  its  facilities 
are  the  best;  that  the  League  gives  Uf«  M«nfib«rshlp  and  Duplicate  RMlatratlonv  all  for 
en«  #•••  Advantages  many;  experience  long;  judgment  excellent;  service  honest ;  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  It  can  secure  you  a  larger  salary.  Now  is  the  time  to  register.  Try  iL  Send 
for  circulars,  blanks,  terms,  etc.,  to  ^  „.  McFARLAND,  Ohio  MaiHiB«r  Ttacli«rs'  BurMtt. 

1294  Eait  Loiifl  StrMt,  Colttmbw.  Okto. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Normal  Course  ^ 

for  Teachers  and  Others 


DIPLOMAS   GRANTED 

FOR   WORK   DONE   IN 

.THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 


Absolutely  the  Best  Instruction  and  Positively  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Tuition  in  Oratory,  Elocution,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Delsarte,  Acting,  Voice  Culture,  Physical 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Vocal  Music, 
Stage  and  Society  Dancing. 

The  American  College  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  Building, 
elsrhteen  stories  high,  finished  in  Mahogany  and  Marble,  opposite  the  Post  office  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  On  account  of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  has  the  finest  climate  in  summer  of  any  citv  in 
America,  and  living  expenses,  board  etc.  is  lower  here  than  in  most  small  places.  The  American 
CoUegre  offers  graduate  and  Post  graduate  courses.  You  can  begin  at  any  time.  Write  at  once  for 
Partleulftrt.    Addt«ss.      B.  P.  CRANE,  Sac' j  American  Coll«gt,  Great  Narthtfi  Tkmttt  V 


he  Columbus  Art  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


Thorough  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Modeling.  Special  Classes  in  China  Decora- 
tion and  Pen  Drawing.  Tuition  Fees  moderate. 
Spring  Session  until  June  1st. 

For  catalogue,  address, 

J.  B.  HUSSEY,  Curator. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  op 

DRY  GOODS 
NOTIONS 


BRANCHES 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


LACE  CURTAINS,  RUGS  AND  DRAPERIES, 

Comprising  one  entire  floor 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  GARMENTS, 

Entire  second  floor 

CHINA,  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  and  KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS, 

Fifth  floor 

""^J^t"  Jt'AirortmiSt""*       Z.  L   WHITE  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


UfllVEl^ITV  OF  IWICHlGflJi 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.    JULY  6-AUGUST  17. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies,  also  in  Law  and  Bn^^neering. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

E.  A.   LYMAN, 

326  Eatt  LIbtrty  St ,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

TEACHERS*  REVIEW  COURSE.... 

Thorough  Drill  and  questions  and  reading  in  review  in  all  the  subjects  and 
studies  in  which  teachers  will  be  examined  tor  any  grade  in  any  city  or  state. 
Entire  expense  less  than  60  cents  a  week. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  Dlrsetor, 
CNATAUQUA  EXTENSION  PUN  OF  EDUCATION,  Valparaiso,  lad. 

INBW  VORK   UINIVERSITV 

dUMMBR   COURSBS. 

Fourth  year»  July  5— August  12.  Courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Lan^nagies 
and  Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City.  For  cir- 
culars address 

CHARLES   B.   BUSS.    NCW  YORK  CiTY. 


COLUMBUS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    20-JULY   29.  1090. 

For  study  of  common  branches  and  such   higher  branches  as  the  demand  war- 
rants.    For  full  information,  address 

ABRAM    BROWN,  on    F.   B     PICRSON. 

CSRtral  Hl9h  School,  Columbus,  Olilt. 


F^or  Miegant  Diplomas , 


And  £nest  Cowmencement  InvittiUona,  in  ateel  and  gold  emboaaed,  alMO 
ior  other  aupplioa  at  lowest  wholesale  pricea^  send  to 

J.  M.  YARINBULr*  School  Supply  Ageot, 

and  5Ute  Agent  for  Biitton'i  Best  Ink, 
3lllcatcd  Dustlets  Floor  Dreooing,  Etc. 

C08H0CT0M,  OHIO. 

Take  the  LAKE  SHORE——. 

for  Atfh  POINTS  MAST--  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
^  ^    Pine  Road-bed,  Past  Time,  Excellent  Acoommodations. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qon.  PaM.  Agent.  Cievelaad,  Ohio. 


T^  International  Cyclopaedia 


W^^  Have  )ugt  oompleteci 

A  A    1  •    •  r  .».•**  ®  ^^''J?^  expense  H         IK 

A>  careful  revision  of  this  **       ^'^ 

Standard  Work  of  Reference, 

Makinc  it  the  Latest,  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cycloptedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     •*"So)d  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ■    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    ■    New  York. 

THE  liflW  STUDEflT 

Who  18  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direc- 
tion in  reading,  by  correspondence.  Saine  plans  of  examination  as  those  touching  one's  quali- 
fications for  degrees,  conferred  by  the  college,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

LEWIS  b.  SAMPSON.  Director. 

CHATAUQUA  EXTENSION  PUN  OF  EDUCATION, 

VALPARAISO.   IND. 

PIANOS  I        PIANOS  I         PIANOS  I 

Weber,  Blasius,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis, 

Brown  A  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson. 

Taber  <fr  Packard  Organs, 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers.    Mspecial  Attention  to  Inquiries  by  Mail. 

MBtabUahed  1859.       W.   H.  GRUBSy  44  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  0. 

MODERN  CORRESPONDENCE  NORMAL, 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA.  OHIO. 

^hSc   2c  't'll^   l^lrktirlll^^  ^^^  ^^^  busy  person.     Progressive  and  aggressive  teachers 
a  llld  Id   1,11^   ■^1^1'UIIV^  ti^)^^  veorkbymail.    Do  you?    Send  for  our  36-page  catalogue. 
We  have  a  large  enrollment  and  everybody  delighted.    Say  where  you  saw  this  ad.  and  when  you 
enroll  we  will  send  you  the  "  Modern  Educator  '•  one  year  free. 


^Hp^  Y  ^  •mm^       -«  w  vi^  ^y  ^y  -war  For  Teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  improre 

I      ¥"9    rH         Iwl    rH  |       |        LI  *"  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secnre  a 

•"     I      I    I   ^^A        J  wA  1 *^  ^  ^^  ^  f    1  more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

SU|V[1VIEI^   SCHOOli 

OF  .... 

..THH   flATIOJlAli   NOt^Niaii  UNlVEf^SITY.. 
liHBAflOH*  OHIO. 

From  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past,     .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Experienced  teachers 
thorouehl^  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  "Old* 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  gi\*en  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied.  S!^ 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy,  Psychologr. 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Pine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biolosr. 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  fc  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  |8i)» 
per  session,  Board  $1.25  to  |150  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addfess        C.  K-  HAMlIiTOfi,  S«efet«try,  liBBnfiOfl,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-cla» 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  moit 
studying  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  ■ 
good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training^  and  good  scholarship.  'Board,  furnished  rooa 
and  tuition.  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  boani,, 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

I,.  M.  SNIFP,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOI4A,  INI>LANA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  60 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism.  Northern  Indiaaa 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoiniof 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colnmbaa,  Ohic 


SAZ-OOSTEH  UNIVEHSITV 
SUIVIIVIEH  SCHOOIi 


COKSIDERING  the  great  advantages  offered  by  this  school  It  i«  not  strange 
that  its  growth  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarkable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  get  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Special  advan- 
tag^es  for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Examination  for  either  com- 
tnon   school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN»  will  again  Instruct 
in  Psychology,  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


FoY  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DICKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  «u..mcc.  oh.o. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 

the  I^iterary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  grood  academic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years' course ;  four  terms  per  year. 
RU  SIN  CSS. —Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
HltSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART. — Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching,  Etc. 
CtOCUTIOH  ARD  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 

SUIMIMER   TERIM 

From  Tuesday,  May  17,  1898,  to  Tliursday,  July  28,  1898. 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  WITH  REGULAR  TEACHERS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  will  receive  special  emphasis  this  term.  Prof.  W.  W.  Weaver, 
the  newly  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Normal  Studies,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Pedagogy  and  the  common  branches.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
plete reviews,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teachers,  active  and  prospective, 
of  a  thorough  preparation  tor  more  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  will  be  suitable  classes,  also,  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Ira  tin,  and  other  high  school 
studies. 

Expenses  are  moderate. 

For  further  information,  address.  The  Secretary  of  the  Facnlty, 

or  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department, 

P.S.— The  Pall  Term  of  the  year  1898-99  will  begin  August  30,  with  the  newly  elected  President, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  in  his  place,  and  with  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.  Rooms  furnisli^ 
26  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.   Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools :  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand,  Music, 
Oratory,  Art.  The  College  is  unsectarian  in  name  and  spirit,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  presupposition  that  all  men  Bxe/ree  and  equal y  and  that  all  Christians  are  essen- 
tially one.  Hence  the  College  knows  no  denominational  lines.  Students  and  faculty 
recognize  but  one  Master;  they  are  all  brethren. 

The  Coli^ege  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  wee^ 
in  August 

CAL,BINDi%R. 


First  quarter  begins  Aug.  81. 
Second  quarter  begins  Nov.  8. 
Holiday  vacation,  Dec.  24-Jan.  4, 
Second  quarter  ends  Jan.  21, 
Third  quarter  begins  Jan.  24. 


Fourth  quarter  begins  April  4. 
Fourth  quarter  ends  June  9. 
Commencement  week  June  2-9. 
Summer  School  (8  weeks}  June  13-Aug.  5. 
(Send  for  special  announcement.) 


For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  /^resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

49"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 

LreHig^H  University,  so«th  Betueheoi.  f.. 

THOMAS  MCSSINOCR  DROWN,  LL.  D.,  Prcsiocnt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallargy, 
Chemistry.    Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address, 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Leblf  b  University,  Sootb  Betbielwni,  P^ 

Agents  wanted  for  HIGH  CLASS  Subscription  Books.  Teach«fs 
and  Ex-teachers  especially  desired.  Extraordinary  inducements 
offered. 

I^We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  Standard  Books—mostly  in  sets.  To  Iribraries,. 
Teachers,  etc.,  we  sell  at  prices  Unapproached  by  any  other  house,  East  or 
West.     Send  for  catalogue.  ESTILL  A  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

TEACHERS:    DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  SALARY? 

JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Remember  that  the  I/eagiie  consists  of  a  Bureau  in  each  state  of  the  Union ;  that  its  facilities 
are  the  best;  that  the  Leag^ue  gives  Llf«  M«mb«rshtp  and  Duplicate  R«8latratlon»  all  for 
on*  f«c.  Advantages  many;  experience  long;  judgment  excellent;  service  honest;  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  It  can  secure  you  a  larger  salary.  Now  is  the  time  to  register.  Try  il. 
for  circulars,  blanks,  terms,  etc.,  to  |^.  h.  McFARUND.  Ohio  Manager  Teachers'  Bartaa, 

1294  Eatt  Uiif  Street,  ColsMlMe,  i 


Normal  Course  ^ 

for  Teachers  and  Others 

DIPLOMAS   GRANTED 

FOR   WORK   DONE   IN 

.THE  AMEWCAN  COLLEGE... 


Absolutely  the  Best  Instruction  and  Positively  the 
LrOM^est  Prices  for  Tuition  in  Oratory,  Elocution,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Delsarte,  Acting,  Voice  Culture,  Physical 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Vocal  Music, 
Stage  and  Society  Dancing. 

The  American  College  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  Building, 
eigliteen  stories  high,  finished  in  Mahogany  and  Marble,  opposite  the  Post  office  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  On  account  of  I«ake  Michigan,  Chicago  has  the  finest  climate  in  summer  of  any  city  in 
America,  and  living  expenses,  board  etc.  is  lower  here  than  in  most  small  places.  The  American 
College  offers  graduate  and  Post  graduate  courses.  You  can  begin  at  any  time.  Write  at  once  for 
Pvtlculart.    Address,       B.  P.  CRANE,  Scc'y  American  Collef •,  Great  Nerthcra  Theatre  BalldiBf,  CHICAGO. 


he  Columbus  Art  School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


Thorough  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Modeling.  Special  Classes  in  China  Decora- 
tion and  Pen  Drawing.  Tuition  Fees  moderate. 
Spring  Session  until  June  1st. 

For  catalogue,  address, 

J.  E.  HUSSEY,  Curator. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  of 

DRY  GOODS 
NOTIONS 


AI.I, 

BRANCHES 
OP  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


LACE  CURTAINS,  RUGS  AND  DRAPERIES, 

Comprising  one  entire  floor 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  GARMENTS, 

Entire  second  floor 

CHINA,  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  and  KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS, 

Fifth  floor 

''TriJfes'i'SU'oVSliSr'       Z.  L   WHITE  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


UfllVEl^ITY  OF  JWICHlOflJl 

SUMMER  SCHOOL    JULY  6— AUGUST  17. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies,  also  in  Law  and  Engineering. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

E.  A.  LYMAN, 

326  East  Libtrty  St ,  ANN  ARBOR.  WCH. 

TEACHERS*  REVIEW  COURSE.... 

Thorough  Drill  and  questions  aud  reading  in  review  in  all  the  subjects  and 
studies  in  which  teachers  will  be  examined  for  any  grade  in  any  city  or  state. 
Entire  expense  less  than  60  cents  a  week. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  DIractor. 
CHATAUQUA  EXTENSION  PUN  OF  EDUCATION,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 

INEVV^  YORK   UNIVERSITY 

Fourth  year,  July  5 — August  12.  Courses  in  Mathematics,  Science,  Lan^^ages 
and  Pedagogy.  A  delightful  suburban  locality  in  New  York  City.  For  cir- 
culars address 

CHARLCO  B.  BLI88,   NEW  YORK  CITY, 

UNIVCRSITV   MCIOHTS. 

COLUMBUS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    20~JULY   20,  1800. 

For  study  of  common  branches  and  such  higher  branches  as  the  demand  war- 
rants.   For  full  information,  address 

ARRAM    RROWN.  on   F.   R.   PCAROON, 

Ctntral  High  School.  Columbus,  Oklo. 

Before  ordering  School  Supplies,  send  list  of  articles 
needed  ana  amount  of  each  kind  to 

J.  M.  YARNBLrU*  School  Supply  Ageflt, 

5Ute  Agont  for  Brtttoa'a  Best  Ink, 
Orders  taken  for  any  firm  State  Agont  for  C.  P.  Weber  it  Co., 

at  their  LX>weST  PRICB3.  GOSHOCTON,  OHIO. 


;  AQBNTS  WANTBD  IN   EVERY  TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE- 


for  Ahh  POINTS  ]^AST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
^  ^    Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Mxcellent  Aecommodationa. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qen.  Pom.  Agent,  Ctoveland,  Ohio. 


T>!^  International  Cyclopaedia 


*'I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STELLHORN.  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
••We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON.  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
**Thc  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

P.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Makloff  it  the  Latest.  Mott  Accyrate  and  Best  Cyclopasdia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     4VSold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    •    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    •    New  Yofk. 

THE  liflW  STUDEflT 

Who  is  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direction 
in  reading  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  Law  Course,  by  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactorv  work  through  the  texts  assi^ed  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg- 
ularly, without  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Law  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  Director. 

VALPARAISO.   IND. 

PIANOS  I        PIANOS  I         PIANOS  I 

Weber,  Blasius,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  DJavis, 

Brown  &  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson. 

Taber  A  Packard  Organs. 

hiberal  Uiaconnt  to  Teachers.    Especial  Attention  to  Inquiries  by  Mail. 

BBtabusbed  1859.       W.   H.  GRUBS,  44  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  0. 


H 


AVE  YOU   A  CLiASS  TO  Gt^ADUATE? 
Wmte  Supt.  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Mairble  f^oek,  louja, 
iop  a  Jpp^e  Copy  of  his  Copyiriqhted 


=««COiVliVtEINCEJVIEINT    SOINa.»»= 


Supt.  Laylander,  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  says:  "It's  the  best  thing  out.   Send  me  30  copies." 


Arc  You  Thinking 

of  Next  Year? 

NATURE  STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS,  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal,  is  a  decided  hit  Any 
teacher  can  follow  its  simple,  explicit  di- 
rections and  secure  good  results.  Yet  it 
is  thoroughly  scientific.     Price  90  cts. 

Bailey's  FIRST  LESSONS  WITH 
PLANTS,  40  cts. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  by 
McLellan  &  Ames,  marks  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic. 

Dr.  Dewey  says  of  it : 

"The  simplification  of  treatment,  due 
to  sticking  close  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples, must  recommend  the  book  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils  who  have  been  bewildered 
by  the  great  number  of  topics  treated  in 
the  ordinary  Arithmetic."        Price  60  cts. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  WRITING  ENGLISH, 
by  Dr.  Lewis,  has  been  severely  tested  in 
the  school  room,  and  its  superiority  as  a 
text  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  firmly 
established.  It  is  a  book  for  the  best 
teachers.    Price  80  cts. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  by  Katharine 
Lee  Bates,  is  a  charming  text,  worthy  its 
author.  'Price  $1.00. 

Carpenter's  PRINCIPLES   OF   ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  for  high  schools,  was  imme- 
•    diately  successful.     Price  76  cts. 

Every  teacher  of  German  should  see  Car- 
ruth's  WILHELM  TELL.     Price  50  cts. 


The  MacmiUan  Company 

^JJ^^  Auditorium  BoiUiiig 

San  Ftanclsco  CHICAGO 


Appletons*  Home-Reading  Books. 


Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

THIS  comprehensive  series  of  books  presents  the  best  available  liter- 
ature in  the  various  fields  of  human  learning,  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades  in  supplementing  their 
school  studies  and  for  home  reading. 

It  is  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long-standing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  the  young, 
and  what  will  most  benefit  them  intellectually  as  well  as  morally.  The 
books  are  substantially  bound  in  cloth  and  attractively  illustrated. 

The  following  are  now  ready : 
The  Story  of  the  Birds.     By  James  Newton  Baskett.     65  cents  net. 
The  Plant  World.     By  Frank  Vincent.     60  cents  net. 
The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.     Edited  by  B1.1.A  B.  Kirk.    60  cents  net. 
In  Brook  and  Bayou.     By  CIvARA  Kern  Bavuss.    60  cents  net. 
Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.     By  James  Carter  Beard.    65  cents  net, 
Crusoe's  Island.     By  P.  A.  Ober.    65  cents  net. 
Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.     By  O.  P.  Austin.    75  cents  net. 
The  Hall  of  Shells.     By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy.    60  cents  net. 
Harold's  First  Discoveries.     By  J.  W.  Trobger.     25  cents  net. 
Harold's  Rambles.     By  J.  W.  Troeger.    36  cents  net. 

Playtime  and  Seedtime.     First  book.  1  Uncle  Robert's  Geography.     32  cts.  net. 
On  the  Farm,     Second  book.  \  By  I^rancis  W.  Parker  and     42  cts.  net. 

Uncle  Robert's  Visit.     Tbird  book.       J  NELLIE  L.  Helm.  60  cts.  net. 

News  from  the  Birds.     By  Leander  S.  Keyser.    60  cents  net. 
The  Animal  World.     By  Frank  Vincent.    60  cents  net. 

VOLUMJ^S  IN  PRBSS. 

Nature  Study  Readers.     Third,  fourth  and  fifth  books.     By  J.  W.  Troeger. 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography.     Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  books.    By  F.  W.  Parker. 

The  Story  of  the  Fishes.    By  James  Newton  Baskett. 

Historic  Boston.     By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

About  the  Weather.     By  Mark  W.  Harrington. 

The  Earth  and  Her  Neighbors.     By  Edward  S.  Holden. 

The  Sun  and  His  Family.    By  Edward  S.  Holden. 

The  Insect  World.     By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 

iOthera  in  Preparation.) 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  suitable  for  supplementary 
reading  in  schools.     Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago. 


PERRY  D.  OATH, 


ai  EAST  QAY  STREET 


XOLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JtlG   ±LSiS  9old  Bicycles  aince  April  9,  1888 1  and  he  thinks  be  knows  haw; 
a     eas      e    as  ^qJ^   ^   fCW,  and  miccess  tells 

its  own  stary. 


He  says  **If  yon  want  to  sell  wheels 
you  mnst  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine,** 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "  You  must  select  a   wheel 
that  can  he  sold  at  a  popular  prioom'^ 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  #50. 


And  he  says  **The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers,*' 


He  sells  Waverleys 


The  entire  Bicycle,  including  Tubing,  Forging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires 
£metured  under  one  management* 


Why  try  experiments  ? 


'WAV^RhMYS  are  always  all  right,** 

**No  one  quesUons  WAVEBI,BY  qtuJityJ 


...Buy  of  GSith  ^nd  be  satiated. 


He  al8o  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods, 


Do  not  forget  the  number— 

21  Bast  Gay  Street, 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


ALICE  CARY 
CFrom  Iriah's  American  and  BrttUh  Author*] 


has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire,. 
Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term.  For  specimen  pages 
and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the  author. 

From  Prof.  L.  0.  Bonebrake,  State  School  Commitsioner-eltct,. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  or 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 


Frank  V.  Irish,  coittmbHs,  ouo. 


Patented  April  27,  18S7. 

Agbnts  Wanted. 


Bentz's  Pen  >Viper  4» 

The  only  perfect  and  practical  pen  wiper  in  the- 
.world.  No  more  use  for  filthy  rags,  etc.with  one  of  these 
on  your  desk.     Hand  polished  and  nickel  plated. 

Price,  Ten  Cents.    Orders  filled  in  the  order  received. 

Address,  J.  &.  BBIVTZ9  Columbus,  O. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


of  novels,  serials,  short  stories.  t>lays,  poems,  etc... 

examined,  revised,  corrected,  criticised  and  moulded 

into    available    shape   for    publication.       Eminent 

critics  employed.    Over  90  per  cent  of  rejected  MSS. 

submitted  to  us  find  a  market.    Can  you  dispose  ot 

your  MSS?      If  not,  forward  same  to  this  office  and  our  critics  will  put  them  in  proper  shape 

and  recommend  them   to  an  opening  where  you  may  find  a  permanent  market  for  your  work. 

Address 

MSS.   REVIEW,    NORFOLK,   VA. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

We  appreciate  your  patronag^e  and  we  want  your  trade.  This  business  has  been  reor- 
ganized. New  firm,  new  methods,  new  goods,  new  prices.  Reliability,  quality  and  cor- 
rect prices  are  oui  watchwords.  We  make  no  exaggerative  statements  in  our  ads,  or  other- 
wise, but  will  sell  you  reliable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  .store  in  Columbus.  Our 
Dress  Goods  and  Cloak  and  Suit  Departments  are  particularly^. strong.  Send  us  your  mail 
order  if  you  live  outside  of  this  city. 

BOWLAND,  BELL  &  MARTENS,  134-136  South  High  St.,  Columbus,  0.. 

MALE  TEACHERS 

If  you  are  wishing  to  increase  your  incomes  and  have  permanent  employment  the 
year  around — or  desire  to  change  your  profession  to  one  that  will  give  you  greater 
opportunities,  address  E.  O.  MosiER,  the  Wyandotte,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


=IS    UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY.  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


ym^  w-  -d  ^v^       W  V  "W^  ^y  ^y  'WW  For  Teachers  who  are  endeavoring:  to  itnprore 

I      LJ    L^         ll/l    tn  I       I         Ll  ^^  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secixFr  a 

i      I     J     I  ^J         J  wA  ^^  V^V^J^X  more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

"^1  of  their  professions 

SUJVIIVIEH   SCHOOli 

OP 

..THH  NflTioflnLi  Hoi^wnii  u^iVei^sity.. 

liHfiAflON.  OHIO. 

From  present  indications,  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.     .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  or  our  work.  Experienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  evenr  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of^attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied.  < 

CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biology* 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  $8.00 
per  session,  Board  $1.25  to  |150  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

•*  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addt(«8S         C.  K*  HAMIiATO]Hl,  Ssevstafy,  lAEBA|40fl.  OfilO. 

Trl-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first -class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
Hing  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
lation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition.  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board., 
furni.shed  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

h.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOl,A,  INDIAIfA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news^ 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  60- 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoiniog 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohic 


WOOSTEH  UfllVEf^SITV 
SUlVUVIEH  SCHOOli 


CONSIDERING  the  great  advantages  offered  by  this  school  it  Is  not  strange 
that  its  growth  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarkable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  get  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Special  advan^ 
tages  for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Examination  for  either  com- 
mon school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  win  again  instruct 
in  Psych ology.  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


Fo^  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DICKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster»  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  «u.mce.  oh.o. 

departments: 

C0LLC6IATB.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 

the  Literary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
NOR  HAL. —Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years' course ;  four  terms  per  year. 
BUSINESS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
flUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART. — Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching,  Etc. 
CkOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 

SUMMER   TERM 

From  Tuesday,  May  17,  1898,  to  Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  WITH  REGULAR  TEACHERS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  will  receive  special  emphasis  this  term.  Prof.  W.  W,  Weaver, 
the  newly  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Normal  Studies,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Pedagogy  and  the  common  branches.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
plete reviews,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teachers,  active  and  prospective, 
of  a  thorough  preparation  tor  more  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  will  be  suitable  classes,  also,  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Latin,  and  other  high  school 
studies. 

Kzpeuses  are  moderate. 

For  further  information,  address.  The  Secretary  of  the  Facttltyt 

or  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  DeparttnenL 

p.  S.— The  Fall  Term  of  the  year  1898-99  will  begin  August  30,  with  the  newly  elected  President, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  in  his  place,  and  with  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors. 


ymf^  W"  -d  "W^  W  V  V^  ^Y  ^Y  jnr  For  Teacher?)  who  are  endeavoring:  to  improve 

I      LJ  Lh  Ii#I    pH  I       I        ^J  ^°  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secnre  a 

I      I     J     I  ^^J  J  wA  ^^  V^V^J^X.  "*o^^  v*^*^  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

"^  1  of  their  professions 

SUIVIMEH    SCHOOLi 

OF 

UHBRfiOH,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications,  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.     .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  or  our  work.  Experienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied.  ^^*^ 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy.  Psycholo^% 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music.  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biology^ 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Studetita 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  U.  1898.  Tuition  |Si)0 
per  session,  Board  $1.25  to  $150  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addfass         C.  K-  HAMIi^TOfl,  Saofatavy,  IiEBAflori,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.    The  Normal  School   in  which   first-class, 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studving  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.     Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.     Those  wanting:  a 

good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
raduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition.  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  terra  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  boards 
furni.shed'room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

h.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOlfA,  INDIANA, 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalism  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news- 
wriling,  news  gathering,  editoriarwriting ;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  60* 
cents  a  week.  LEWIS   D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

**Bi  H  11149  S^Wttl).  $0  SiMll  Ik  RCW/'     all  ADVERTISERS  reap  their  harvest  in 
J19  H  inww  ^VW^WFy  W  9tmMM  Mf%  I^Miy.         ^^^  ..OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY." 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.. 


WOOSTEH  UNlVEf^SITV 
SUIVHWEH  SCHOOIi 


CONSIDERING  the  great  advantages  offered  by  this  school  it  is  not  strange 
that  its  growtli  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarlcable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  get  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Special  advan- 
tages for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Examination  for  either  com- 
mon school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN,  win  again  instruct 
In  Psychology,  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


FoY  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DiCKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster»  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  au.«nce.  omo. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 

the  Literary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years'  course ;  four  terms  per  year. 
RU8I NESS. —Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
flUStC.- A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching,  Btc. 
EtOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 

SUMMER    TERM 

From  Tuesday,  May  17,  1898,  to  Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  WITH  REGULAR  TEACHERS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  will  receive  special  emphasis  this  term.  Prof,  W.  W.  Weaver, 
the  newly  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Normal  Studies,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Pedagogy  and  the  common  branches.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
plete reviews,  thus  affordina;  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teachers,  active  and  prospective, 
of  a  thorough  preparation  tor  more  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  will  be  suitable  classes,  also,  in  Algebra.  Geometry,  Physics,  Latin,  and  other  high  school 
studies. 

Expenses  are  moderate. 

For  further  information,  address,  The  Secretary  of  the  Pacnlty, 

or  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  Departments 

P.S.— The  Fall  Term  of  the  year  1898-99  will  begin  August  30,  with  the  newly  elected  President, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  in  his  place,  and  with  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors. 


ymr^  "W  -^  ^W^       W  V  V^  ^^  ^y  IfW  ^^^  Teacherit  who  are  endeavoring  to  improTe 

I      LJ    L^         li/l    tn  I       I        LI  ^°  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secure  a 

•      I      r~l  ^1^        MwK  ^^\^\^^Tt  more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

SUIVIJWIEH    SCHOOIi 

. OF  .... 

liBfiANON,  OHIO. 

From  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.    .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  beings  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  worlc.  Experienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  "  Old  '* 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  ever>-  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied.  i  „  .,, 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Biology. 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SVPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14, 1898.  Tuition  |8j00 
per  session,  Board  $1^  to  |1.50  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 

Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

AddKoss         C.  K*  HAMIiATO]Hl,  Seevstafy,  lAEBA|40fl.  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  6rst-cUs» 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studving  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
gooa  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-hnff  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition.  124.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  op>ens  June  28  and  costs  117.10  for  board, 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

I,.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President, 

ANGOlfA,  INDIANA. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Our  courses  in  journalistn  by  correspondence  embrace  practical  work  in  news 
writing,  news  gathering,  editorial  writing ;  a  study  of  advertisements  and  the  con- 
struction and  proper  use  of  the  newspaper  head  line.  Entire  expense  less  than  60 
centsaweek.  LEWIS    D.   SAMPSON, 

In  special  charge  of  the  course  in  journalism,  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  College,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

**  J1$  a  VliM  S^Wtth.  $0  SiMll  Ik  R(W«''     all  advertisers  reap  their  harvest  in 
J19  H  iiwn  ^vw^Hfy   »v  9tmMM  tr%  w\%^.         ^^^  "OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY." 

IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  in  Ohio  and  adjoining^ 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.. 


WOOSTEH  UfilVEHSITV 
SUIVUVIEH  SCHOOli 


CONSIDERING  the  great  advanUges  offered  by  this  school  it  is  not  strange 
that  its  growth  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  so  remarkable.  The 
best  opportunities  are  offered  to  review  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  school,  thus  enabling  the  common  school  teacher  to  get  a  better 
certificate  and  as  a  result  a  better  position  at  a  better  salary.  Special  advan- 
tages for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  State  Examination  for  either  com- 
mon school  or  high  school  life  certificates. 

DR.  T.  S.  LOWDEN»  win  again  instruct 
In  Psychology,  History  of  Education 
and  Science  of  Education. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  more  than  a  score  of  first  class  teachers  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 

TERM   BEGINS  JUNE  20  AND  CLOSES  AUGUST  12. 


FoY"  full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

J.  H.  DICKASON  or  NELSON  SAUVAIN,  Principals,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  «u.«nce.  oh.o. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  3^ars  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 

the  Literary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
HORMALi— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years'  course;  four  terms  per  year. 
RUSi NESS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand.  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
RlUStC- A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Free-hand  Sketching,  Etc. 
CtOCUTIOR  ARD  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 

SUMMER   TERM 

From  Tuesday,  May  17,  1898,  to  Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  WITH  REGULAR  TEACHERS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  will  receive  si>ecial  emphasis  this  term.  Prof.  W.  W.  Weaver, 
the  newly  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Normal  Studies,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Pedagogy  and  the  common  branches.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
plete reviews,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teachers,  active  and  prosp>ective, 
of  a  thorough  preparation  lor  more  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  will  be  suitable  classes,  also,  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Latin,  and  other  high  school 
studies. 

Expenses  are  moderate. 

For  further  information,  address,  The  Secretary  of  the  F^&cnlty, 

or  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department, 

P.S.— The  Fall  Term  of  the  year  189&-99  will  begin  August  30,  with  the  newly  elected  President, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  tn  his  place,  and  with  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors. 


STANDARD  CLASSICS. 

IN  our  new  series  of  classics  for  use  in  the  "College  Requirements" 
work  we  have  the  following  handsomely  bound  in  cloth:     Princess, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  Macaulay's   Essays 
on  Milton  and  Addison  (one  volume),  Silas  Marner,  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
vSir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Ancient  Mariner,  Macbeth,  and    Pojje's 
Iliad  (Book  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV). 


MUSIC. 

Write  us  for  music  for  your  commencement  exercises. 


LATIN. 

The  tremendous  success  of  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book 
continues  unabated. 

The  revision  of  Allen  &  Greenough's  Caesar  is  nearing  completion. 

Collar's  Via  Latina,  to  be  used  in  connection  with,  or  to  follow,  a 
first  year  book  is  used  in  Youngstown,  Warren,  Marysville,  Steuben- 
ville,  and  other  places. 

COMING  BOOKS. 

We  have  in  preparation  a  Psychology,  a  Physical  Geography,  a 
revision  of  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  a  work  on  Physics  by  Went- 
worth  and  Hill  (for  use  without  an  extensive  laboratory),  and  other 
books. 


GINN  &  COMPANY, 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

OHIO  BRANCH  OFFICE,        ...         aig  E.  TOWN  ST.,  COLUMBUS. 


mm 


Normal  Course  of 

for  Teax:hers  and  Others 


DIPLOMAS   GRANTED 

FOR   WORK  DONE   IN 

...THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE... 


Absolutely  the  Best  Instruction  and  Positively  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Tuition  in  Oratory,  Elocution,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Delsarte,  Acting,  Voice  Culture,  Physical 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Vocal  Music, 
Stage  and  Society  Dancing. 

The  American  College  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  Buildins, 
eigr^teen  stories  high,  finished  in  Mahogany  and  Marble,  opposite  the  Post  office  in  the  heart  of 
tbe  city.  On  account  of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  has  the  finest  climate  in  summer  of  any  cit^  in 
A.merica.  and  living  expenses,  board  etc.  is  lower  here  than  in  most  small  places.  The  American 
College  o£fers  graduate  and  Post  graduate  courses.  You  can  begin  at  any  time.  Write  at  once  for 
Partlculart .    Address,       B.  P.  CRANE.  Sec'y  Amtrican  Collet e,  Gmt  Northen  Theitre  Balldtaf ,  CHICAGO. 


he  Columbus  Art  School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


Thorough  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Modeling.  Special  Classes  in  China  Decora- 
tion and  Pen  Drawing.  Tuition  Fees  moderate. 
Spring  Session  until  June  1st. 

For  catalogue,  address, 

J.  E.  HUSSEY,  Curator. 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  of 

DRY  GOODS 
NOTIONS 


BRANCHES 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


LACE  CURTAINS,  RUGS  AND  DRAPERIES, 

Comprising  one  entire  floor 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  GARMENTS, 

Entire  second  floor 

CHINA,  BOOKS,  STATIONERY  and  KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS, 

Fifth  floor 

'*'«g™t«'iT,iSrt««r"*       Z.  L  WHITE  &  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH. 

GEOLOGY,  GERMAN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 

PEDAGOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


Immi  University  . . . 


A.  -well  equipped  coll egrc  in  Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories.  A  well  appointed  mod- 
ern gymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  colleg^e  in  Ohio 
■where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  -with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


>I-IIO  MBDIOAL,  UINIVBRSITV 

^    Deprtmento  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Ptiarmacy,  Midwifery. 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


▲11  Instruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 

Hon  system. 
Four  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  nf 

seven  months  each. 
Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 
I  i*term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  ecjuipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1897. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information  concern- 
ing the  Departments t 
address, 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 

Otto  Arnold,  D.  D.S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  Burner,  P.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  7W-7I6  N.  Park  St.,  MnkM,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  ot 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efl&cient  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA.   OHIO. 


^■v  -w-  ^  f"f  ^  "W  Tf  ^y  ^y  'VV'  ^^^  Teachers  who  are  endeavorinsr  to  improve 

I      LJ    L^  li/l    t^  I       I        LJ  ^°  knowledge,  iocreaae  in  power  and  seen  re  a 

I      r~l  jT^  J  wJL  X^  V^V^  inL  more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

^  "l  of  their  professions 

SUIVIIVLEI^  SCHOOIi 

OF 

..THH  flATIOflAlJ^  NOl^MAIi  UfllVEl^SITV.. 

liHBAfiOfi*  OHIO. 

from  present  indications^  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.     .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Experienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  **01d" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CUSSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology^ 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Pine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Biology. 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  85  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14, 1898.  Tuition  |8i)(> 
per  session.  Board  |li25  to  |1^  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"  It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 
Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

AddVMS         C.  K*  HAVSIIiTOfl,  S«ttt(«tairy,  IiBfiAfiOfl,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
stud ving  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  fn  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  |19.90.  Tune  terra  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  board, 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

A     MUSIC    SCHOOL      F'or  training  Music  Teachers  and 

'  others  who  wish  to  study  in  the 
Certain  Method  of  learning  to  sing,  will  be  held  at  Ashland  this 
summer.     A  fine  course  of  music  study,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Address,  N.  COE  STEWART,  71  Jsnnings  Avsnus,  CIsveland. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT 

Who  IS  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direction 
in  reading  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  I^aw  Course,  by  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactory  work  through  the  texts  assijg'ned  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg- 
ularly, without  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
I^aw  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  LI«.  B. 

LEWI8  D.  8AMP80N,  DmcCTOR, 

VALPARAISO,  IND. 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  .uunce.  oh.o. 

departments: 

C0LLK6IATC.— Offers  four  course&of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 
the  Literary. 

PRKPARATORV.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  colle^ate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  firood  academic 

'     education. 
■OR HAL. —Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years*  course;  four  terras  per  year. 
■U  SI  HESS. —Complete  Commercial  Courses,  includingr  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
MUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Course^  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Free-hand  Sketching,  Etc. 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 

SUMMER    TERM 

From  TuMday,  May  17,  1898,  to  Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN  WITH  REGULAR  TEACHERS  IN  CHARGE. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Department  will  receive  special  emphasis  this  term.  Prof.  W.  W.  Weaver, 
the  newly  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Normal  Studies,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Pedagogy  and  the  common  branches.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
plete reviews,  thus  affordine  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teachers,  active  and  prospective, 
of  a  thorough  preparation  tor  more  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

There  will  be  suitable  classes,  also,  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Latin,  and  other  high  school 
studies. 

Ezpeuaes  are  moderate. 

For  further  information,  address,  The  Secretary  of  the  J^acttlty, 

or  The  Principal  of  tlte  Normal  Departtaent, 

P.  S.— The  Fall  Term  of  the  year  1898-99  will  begin  August  30,  with  the  newly  elected  President, 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D.,  in  his  place,  and  with  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors. 

DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  tabic  board  per  week  $1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedacogy,  School  of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
MuslCt   Oratory,  Art. 

Thk  C0LI.EGE  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
tnodern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
lyovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  Aug^ist. 

GAUBINDAR,   1898-1899. 
Normal  term  begrins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latcha^^,  D.  D.,  /'resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 


dents 


P~  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Normal  Course  ^ 

for  Teachers  and  Others 


DIPLOMAS   GRANTED 

FOR  WORK  DONE   IN 

»THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE,.. 


Absolutely  the  Best  Instruction  and  Positively  the 
Lowest  Prices  for  Tuition  in  Oratory,  Elocution,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Delsarte,  Acting,  Voice  Culture,  Physicai 
Culture,  Piano,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Vocal  Music, 
Stage  and  Society  Dancing. 


The  American  College  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  Building. 
eighteen  stories  high,  finished  in  Mahogany  and  Marble,  opposite  the  Post  office  in  the  heart  « 
the  city.  On  account  of  Lake  Michigan,  Chicago  has  the  finest  climate  in  summer  of  any  citv  in 
America,  and  living  expenses,  hoard  etc.  is  lower  here  than  in  most  small  places.  The  Amcr/ctfl 
College  offers  graduate  and  Post  graduate  courses.  You  can  begin  at  anv  tune.  Write  at  once  for 
Particulars.    Address.       B.  P.  CRANE,  Scc*7  American  Collet •.  Gmt  Nortkcn  Theatre  BailMn.  CBICAQO. 

L^ehigh  University,  so^h  Bethienem.  p., 

THOMAS  MESSINQER   DROWN,   LL.  O.,  Prksiocnt. 

Courses  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgj, 
Chemistry.     Also  Classical  and  Literary  Courses. 

For  further  information,  and  for  Registers,  address. 

The  Secretary  of  Lebifb  Uoiversity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

Irving ;  8  vols  —  Hugo ;  8  vols  —  Dickens ;  15  vols  —  Thackeray ;  10  vols  — Waveriy 
Novels;  12  vols  —  Geo.  Eliot;  6  vols  —  Dumas;  12  vols —  Gibbons*  Rome  ;  5  vols  — 
Green's  England ;  4  vols— Guizot's  France ;  8  vols — Josephus ;  3  vols — Plutarch ;  3  vols. 

f&'k  set  of  either  ef  the  above,  given  FOR  A  FEW  HOURS  WORK.    Pleaee  write  ut. 

ESTILL  &  CO.,  COLUMBUS.  O. 

Teachers^  Summer  Course — Obtainable  Free! 


( 


By  special  arrangement  made  with  one  of  the  foremost  State  Normal  Colleges,  the  publishers 
of  The  Arena  are  enabled  to  offer,  absolutely  free,  a  Three  Months'  Summer  Course  by  Corre- 
spondence, or  a  Special  Preparatory  Course  for  Examinations,  to  any  teacher  securing  Six  Sub- 
scribers for  The  Arena,  A  splendid  opportunity  for  teachers  preparing  for  Pall  Bxaminatiooi. 
No  new  text-books  required  and  no  expense  whatever. 

For  full  particulars  and  assistance,  see  current  number  of  Tlie  Arena  or  write  to 

THS  AtUSNA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mum. 


UfilVE^SITY  OF  JWICHlOfll^ 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.    JULY  O-^UfiUST  17. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies,  also  in  Law  and  Engineering. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address 

E.  A.  LYMAN, 

325  East  Liberty  St  ,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVMRSITY      Xeacbers'  College 
NMW  YORK  CITY.  ^^^^bers  College. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 

PIANOS  I        PIANOS  I         PIANOS  I 

Weber,  Blasius,  Ivers  &  Pond,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis, 

Brown  &  Simpson,  Starr  &  Singer,  Richmond,  and  Gibson. 

Taber  ds  Pmokard  Organs. 

Itiberal  Discount  to  Teachers,    Especial  Attention  to  Inquiries  by  Mail, 

Batabiiebed  1S59.      W.  H.  GRUBS,  44  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  0. 

COLUMBUS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE    20-JULY    29.  1898. 

For  study  of  common  branches  and   such   higher  branches  as  the  demand  war- 
rants.    For  full  information,  address 

ABRAM    BROWN,  on    F.   B.   PEARSON, 

Central  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Before  ordering  School  Supplies,  send  list  of  articles 
needed  and  amount  of  each  kind  to 

J.  M.  V>\.RNBLrLr,  School  Supply  Agent, 

5Ute  Ageot  for  Britton's  Beit  Ink, 
Orders  taken  for  any  firm  5tate  Agent  for  C.  P.  Weber  A  Co., 

•t  their  LOWEST  PRICB3.  COSHOCTOIN,  OHIO. 

^^zm^uzz:  aobnts  wanted  in  every  town  and  township.  " 

Take  the  LAKE  SHORE- 

for  AI,!,  POINTS  j^AST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York* 
^  ^    Pine  Road-bed,  Past  Time,  Mxeellent  Aoeommodationa. 


a.  J.  smith.  Qen.  Pan.  Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


•TO  LESSEN  LABOR  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE.' 


YOU  LENGTHEN  LIFE,  SWEETEN  YOUR  DISPOSITION, 
AND  INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY,  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Williams  <&  Rog&rs^ 
Commercial  and  Commom 
School    Bookg      .      . 

These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing^  the  best  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  method  orisi<i&I 
with  the  series.  Pupils  study  these  books  with  increasing:  interest  and  benefit,  and 
teachers  are  relieved  of  all  drudgery. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE: 
Boolclc«eplns  OfffflGO  Routine  Business  TrcLlnlnar 

Shorthand  ConnmerGlal  Lra^w    AHthmetlo 

Penmanship  Glvll  aovsrnmsnt    PolltlGal  BGonom3r 

CorrespondenGe       Orannmat*  Spslllns 

Aissbt*a 
These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compilations,  but  are  origr- 
inal,  standard  works,  and  are  in  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  where  they. give  complete 
satisfaction.     Thfy  are  Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  and  Up-to-date. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

WU^IrlAMS  &  R06BRS,  Pttblishers, 

ROCH8STBR,  N.  T.  -  334  Bearbom  St.,  CHICAGO,  II^i;. 

*i^he  above  books  are  on  the  Ohio  list. 


BB  MASTBR  OF  THB  SITUATION  I 

Are  you  a  School  Teacher? 
Or  merely  a  School  Keeper? 

If  you  are  either,  and  mean  to  teach 
PENMANSHIP  acceptably,  you  should  have 

Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures 

on  that  subject  to  prompt  and  show  you  what,  when  and  how  to  pre^ 
sent  each  lesson  properly  and  successfully.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
complete  and  up-to-date  work  and  belongs  in  every  working-  teacher's 
library.  The  State  will  pay  for  it  if  you  cannot,  for  it  is  on  the  list, 
and  a'sine  qua  non  of  every  school  room.  Please  advise  us  of  y^or 
position  and  wish  to  have  it,  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't  delay  a 
minute.  Your  increase  of  salary  depends  upon  what  this  work  will 
supply  and  don't  forget  that,  but  address  us  at  once,  while  in  mind. 

THB  BI/I/SWORTH  COMPANY, 

Z97  DUANB  ST.,  NBW  VORK. 


TflE  GOODYEAR  POBLlSflING  COHPflHY  ''"''l^%^„''e,^.?„'s'!ru'ctr?o'? "' 

■■■'^""^^■■■~— ^■~~"""""^~^~~^~"^— """^■~— "~— ^■■■■■~"  schools  of  every  grade 

For  Grammar  Schools  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. — Combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  three  months'  course. 

For  High  Schools— Six  Months'  Couraa. 

Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  School  Edition.— Tor  three  months'  theoretical  study. 
Business  Training /or  Public  Schools.— For  three  months  in  business  transactions. 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadamiaa— Nina  Montha'  Couraa. 

The  Essentials  0/ Bookkeeping.— For  four  and  one-half  months'  theoretical  study. 

The  New  Course  in  Business.— For  four  and  one-half  months'  practice  in  business  transactions. 

For  Schoola  of  Evary  Grada. 

ThePtogressive  Commercial  Arithmetic  affords  tunplc  mental  and  written  drill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  calculations,  making  an  excellent  review  course  in  intellectual,  practical,  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

Por  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  address. 
THB  OOODTBAR  PUBI^ISHINO  COMPANT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAOO. 


^  T!!£  International  Cyclopaedia 


i'r'i>'ii?iifiiri,'i,TirJi'ii 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligrent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

,        F.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  Collie,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Makliiff  It  the  Latest,  Most  Accurste  and  Best  Cyclopedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  apphcatfoa.     aarsold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ♦    DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    .    New  York. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


■Wpihe  Columbus  Art  School. 


Thorough  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Modeling.  Special  Classes  in  China  Decora- 
tion and  Pen  Drawing.  Tuition  Fees  moderate. 
Spring  Session  until  June  1st. 

For  catalogue,  address, 

J.  E.  HUSSEY,  Curator. 


THE    LADIES- 


May  dispute  about  the  new  woman,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  Educational  Monthly  are  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  women.  Your  sister  teacher  may  not  know  this.  Tell  her 
about  it  or  send  us  her  name  and  we  will  cheerfully  mail  sample  copy. 

Address  O.  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  Columbus,  O. 


Timely  Topics 


The  "Public  School  Arithmetic"  is  an 
ideal  text.  The  Primary  is  ready  now,  and 
in  these  two  books  we  offer  a  cheap,  time- 
saving,  and  decidedly  superior  series. 

You  are  interested  in  Physiography,  of 
course.  The  extraordinary  sales  of  the 
Tarr  texts  establish  their  superiority  beyond 
question. 

Nature  Study  claims  special  attention, 
just  now.  The  very  general  demand,  for  a 
simple  guide  for  teachers  seems  to  have 
been  met  by  Mrs.  Wilson's  book. 

Dr.  Lewis'  "First  Book"  has  been 
tested  by  the  best  teachers  of  English  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  every  case  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston  ^„.^  .  ^y» 

5«D  Frmicisco  CHICAGO 


ALICE  CARY 
[from  Iriifa's  Americao  and  British  Authors] 


idsil'siieilGiniwBiltisllllatlioRi 

hflS  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire^ 
Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Prof.  L.  D.  Bonobrako.  State  School  CommlMloner-oloct,. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio  :  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's 'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coinmbns,  ohio. 


Patented  April  27,  1897. 
AGBNTS  WAin*ED. 


Bentz's  Pen  NViper  4» 

The  only  perfect  and  practical  pen  wiper  in  the 
world.  No  more  use  for  filthy  rags,  etc.with  one  of  these 
on  your  desk.     Hand  polished  and  nickel  plated. 

Price,  Teo  Ceots.    Orders  filled  in  the  order  received. 

Address,  J.  3.  BHIVTZ9  Columbus,  O. 


HOI  FOR  LAKESIDE  11. 

The  Summer  Session  of  THE  CAPITOL  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY  of  Columbus.  O.,  Frank  S* 
Fox.  A.  M.,  Principal,  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  LAKESIDE  ASSEMBLY  at 
LAKESIDE.  0..  beginning  JULY  14.  1898.  Lakeside  Is  a  delightful  .summer  resort  on 
Lake  Erie.  This  will  afford  a  splendid  "outing";  and  give  opportunity  to  study 
Reading;  and  how  to  teach  it;  Literature,  Shakespear,  Oratory.  Klocutiou.  Voice 
Culture  and  Speech  Arts.    Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.    Send  for  Special  Circular. 

.^ Address  FRANK  S.  FOX,  Principal,  Columbus,  0. 

NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

We  appreciate  your  patronage  and  we  want  your  trade.  This  busine.ss  has  been  reor- 
ganised. New  firm,  new  methods,  new  goods,  new  prices.  Reliability,  quality  and  cor- 
rect prices  are  out  watchwords.  We  make  no  exaggerative  statements  in  our  ads.  or  other- 
wise, but  will  sell  you  reliable  goods  at  lower  prices  ihan  any  store  in  Columbus.  Our 
Dress  Goods  and  Cloak  and  Suit  Departments  are  particularly  strong.  Send  us  your  mail 
order  if  you  live  outside  of  this  citv. 

BOWUND,  BELL  &  MARTENS,  1341 36  South  High  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


WIINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCV, 


3  8OMCR8CT  8T..  BOSTON,   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICC,  AKRON.  OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
.    wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

2V1ISS   R.   B.   PIINDL.BY,   IVlanaff^r  Ohio  Office,   Akron,  O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


^IS  UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT= 


In  Atrtranging  Voof  Ti^ip  to 


WASHINOTON 

TO  ATTEND  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

HflTIOHllIi  EDUGflTIOHflli  flSSOGIflTIOH 

...JUliY   7-12,    1898... 

BHAt^  IN  MIND  I'HE  DniliY  TH<^OUGH  PUliliMHH 
CH!^  SERVICH  OF  THE 

ROYJlIi  BUCKEYE  ROUTE 


FHOVi 


TOIiEDO    AHt)    COIiU|V[BUS 

lieave  Toledo  4:55  P.Jt.  lieave  Columbus  8:55  P.]W. 

At^I^IVINC  WASHINGTON  1:05  P.M-  NHXT  DAY 


SHOt^TEST   AJSID   QUICKEST   t^OUTE 
Ft^O|«[    IWICHIGAH    AHD    OHIO 


Por  Informsition  as  to  f^ates  fof  this  oeeasion. 
Sleeping  Car  Hesei<Vations,  Ete.,  cupite 


li.  W.  fiUCKMASTE^, 

city  Passing*!*  Ag«nt, 

COXi\lMB^8,  OHIO. 

li.  W.  IiAflOMAft, 

0»n«p«l  Tpttv«llng  Ag«nt, 

CObU|«BU8,  OHIO. 


E.  H,  DAVIDSOfl, 

I  DlBtH«t  Pm»mmng9P  Ag«nt, 

TOUHDO,  OHIO, 

w.  H-  pisfiEn, 

0«n.  P«aa«ng«p  A  Tl«k*t  Hg»nt, 

COlAU|iB\lS.  OHIO. 


BIG  FOi  BODTE 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO_ 


Lrouifiville 
Alemphis 
INa^hville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND  GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIO   FOUR   ROUTE 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

Pats.  Traffic  Mgr. 


C.  E.  SCHAFF, 

Gen'l  Manager. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

A.  G.  P.  A  T. 


In  Arranging  Voor  Trip  to 


WASHINOTOH 

TO  ATTEHD  THE  AHHUAU  COHVEHTIOfl 
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BEA!^  114  fUlJiD  THE  OAIIiV  THf^OUGH  PUliIiMAN 
CRH  SBt^VICB  OF  THE 

HOYJlli  BUCKEYE  fiOUTE 


FHOJA 


TOIiEDO   flHt)   C01iU|«[BUS 

lieave  Toledo  4:55  P.]VI.  lieave  Columbas  8:55  P.JH- 

AI^f^IVIHC  WASHIHGTOH  1:05  P.M-  HB3(T  DAY 


SHOI^TEST   AJSID   QUICKEST   I^OUTE 
Ft^Ofil    MICHIGAN    AHD    OHIO 


por  Informsition  as  to  l^ates  for  this  oeeasion. 
Sleeping  Car  Reservations,  Ete.«  uurite 


U,  W.  BUCKMASTEn, 

city  P«M«ng»i'  Agvnt, 

COb\lMBU8.  OHIO. 

li.  W.  IlAflOMA^l, 

O»o«t*»l  Ti«v»Ung  Ag»nt, 

CObU|«BU8,  OHIO. 


E.  H.  DAVIOSOH, 

DtBti*t«t  Pass^ngttP  Ag^nt, 

TObBDO.  OHIO, 

w.  H*  pisHHJ^> 

0«n.  P«sa«ng«r  4k  Ti«k«t  Ag^nt. 

COIaUIIBUS,  OHIO. 
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X'/oois'j^Sa 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO_ 


Lrouifiville 
Alemphis 
INa^hville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND    DINING   CARS 
ON    THROUGH    TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIG  FOUR   ROUTE 


E.  0.  Mccormick. 

PaM.  Traffic  Mgr. 


C.  E.  SCHAFF, 

Gen'l  Manager. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

A.  G.  P.  A  T. 


..OflE  fflHE  fOH  ROUflD  THIP.. 


PliUS   $2.00 

TO  THE 


flational  Educational 
Association  Convention 


AT 


wnsHiHGTOfi,  D.  c. 

JOllY  7  TO  14,  1898 


VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  HailFoad 

By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 

DHHH  Pfll^K,  MOUflTfllfl  IiAKH  PAI^K, 

HAHPHH'S  PBHHY,  GBTTYSBUHO, 
flJiTIETflM,  WlflCKHSTHl^, 

VAIilxEY  op  THH  SHHJiAfiDOAK,  ETC. 


SPEGinii   N.  E.  A.  Tl^nirlS    Pt^OM   CHICAGO 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or  address 
D.  B.  Mfl^TIfl,  B.  H.  AUSTIH, 

tn.  p.  T.»  fiAIiTItnOJ^B.  G.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  In  Book  Form. 

J* 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 

One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two.    20  years  of  actual    |      ^ 
life   among  scenes    '^^  '  *^ 
and  people  describ- 
ed.    250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A   MOSLEM  TEACHER. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  "Library  of  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four.  Each  one  of  the  *' Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Five.  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  **  home  circle.** 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences.**  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols*    3,500  Ilk 


TO   OHIO    TEACHERS.     ^*^^  ^'®*  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 

'     days  on  application  to 

L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  i8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


PniiniTPIIQU     U/RITIMC    CYCTiril— New  plan.    Individual  method.  Approved  spcci- 
nUUUCDUOn     ffnlliriU    OlOlClfl    mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book.  Cheaper  Owa 


a  copy  book.  Rapid  vertical  style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1,000.000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
manual  of  methods,  postpaid  for  25c.  Rondebuth  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Sing^le  ruled. 
Roudebush  Vertical  Pens. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Clilca«o.  in. 


We  are  IMPORTERS  and  RBnTAILKRS  of 


DRY  GOODS  K 
NOTIONS  sras 


BRANCHES 


DESCRIPTION 

LACE  CURTAINS,  RUGS  AND  DRAPERIES^ 

Comprising  one  entire  floor 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Ready'to-Wear  Garments, 

Entire  second  floor 
CHINA,   BOOKS,   STATIONERY  and   KITCHEN  KURNISHINOS^ 

Fifth  floor 
Largest  in  Central  Ohio  and  Greatest  Assortment. 

Z.  L   WHITE  &  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JBooh  3Bin&er 


Q 


Iptintet 


dectrotigper 


55^59  Baat  Aain  Street 
Columbus 


^  Jf|$  a  mail  Sowea  $o  Sftall  De  Reap: 


ALL  ADVERTISERS  reap  theh-  harvest  i» 
the  "OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY." 
IT  LEADS  IN  VOLUME  and  reaches  all  the  educators  and  teachers  In  Ohio  a&d  adjoiniaf 
States.     See  editorial  page  for  rates,  or  address  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohia» 


^  tsi  m  mti\  m  tsi  ts[  f^t  m  m  w  m  m  w  tii.  m  m  m  t*\  r  m  w  m  m 


Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.  D. 

LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.    Price,  $1.25. 

[From  Boston  Home  Journal.] 

It  would  b«  difficult  to  name  a  modern  book  upon  the  subject  of  Bducation 
which  is  more  charmine,  useful,  and  original.  It  aoes  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  gathers  all  into  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  by  the  title—"  I^t  Him  First  be  a  Man  ! " 

Incidentally,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  Is,  his  physical  system,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however, 
Is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  or  great  in- 
structors and  their  ideas  and  methods :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintillian, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  tneir  works 
and  experience. 

For  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of"  Unclassi- 
fied Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  richly 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "  The  Old-Fashioned  Elocutionist  •*  ?.  _ 

.  .^    ..i  ^-a  abfli^E        f^'lCl^^om  Boston  Ideas.]]  I 

The  "  Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  essays  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  preeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philo.sophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understanding. 
The  essay  on  " The  Utility  of  the  Ideal"  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Nlasrara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
lovingly,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


^ 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 


619 


[From  the  Ohio  State  Journal.] 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  together  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  effort  and  achievement  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  well  as  Mr.  Venable,  and  of  his  many  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

[  From  A.  P.  Russell,  author  of**  Literary  Notes;*  "^  Club  of  One,'*  etc.  ] 
A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  amazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty-two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak,"  etc.    35  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    50  cents.     

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 


fs^wwwwwwwwwsrsrws/wwwwwwwwwi 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commft 
tee  adopted  our  Shaler's  *' STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  76  cenU 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet. 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions: 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  15  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer« 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
60  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Bums  (see  above);  Paradise 
lyost.  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents  —  Sprague's  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  0/20  per 
cent  will  be  given,  express  not  prepaid.  .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH  AVENUE.       -       -       -        CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH, 

GEOLOGY,  GERMAN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 

PEDAGOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


Miami  University  . . . 

A  well  equipped  college  in  Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories.  A  well  apix>izite<l  mod 
em  gymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  colleg^e  in  Okn 
where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surrotiadiafi 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford.   Ohio. 

OHIO  MBDICAU,  UINIVBRSITY 

DcpTtmcnu  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Midwifery. 


1 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


All  Instruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Pour  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  ©f 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 
term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitatioB 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  e<iuipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1898-99. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information  concern- 
ing the  Departments, 
address. 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M., M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 

Otto  Arnold.  D.  D.S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  BURNER,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY.  TH-m  N.  Patk  St, 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  ot 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $  28.    Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  s.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,  OHIO. 


M^y  -d  "wm^       w  v  "wm^  ^y  ^y  TT  ^°^  Teachers  who  are  eiideavorinj^  to  improve 

I      ^1    L^         ll/l    pH  I       I        LI  ^^  knowledge,  increase  in  power  and  secure  a 

^11  J^^        ly^    ^^  V_^V_^_^1l  ™ore  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

SUIVUVIEH  SCHOOli 

OF 

..THE   RATION  All   NOt^Mflli  UfllVEtlSITY.. 
liEBAHON,  OHIO. 

Frotn  present  indications,  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years  past.     .    . 

Classes  will  be  organized  iu  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  enorts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Experienced  teachers 
thorouehly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  "Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  m  which  these  methods  are  being  applied. 

CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents.  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  ^.00 
p6r  session,  Board  51.25  to  %\^  per  week.    Rooms  35  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 
Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Addv«ss         C.  K.  HAMIIiTOfI,  S«evetaKy,  IiHBAflOfl.  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 

Hing  I^tiu.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-harf  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
lation  tfere  means  good  professional  trainingr  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  S24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeks 
opens  May  10  and  costs  519.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  517.10  for  board, 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

NEW  SINGING  BOOKS. 

Two  new  and  charming  school  socg  books  for  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh 

frades.    The  best  yet  published.    May  be  used  as  supplementary  work, 
he  best  plan  in  America  to  learn  to  teach  music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Address,  C.  E.  NEWELL,  71  Jennings  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT 


Who  is  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direction 
in  readinsT  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  Law  Course,  bv  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactorv  work  through  the  texts  assigned  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg- 
ularly, witnout  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
I«aw  Colleflre  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  IX,.  B. 


LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  DlftKCTOR, 

VALPARAISO,  IND. 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  m^NCE.  oh.o. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Fhilosopksc, 

the  Literary. 
PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  a<ra<leiiiic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years'  course;  four  terms  per  year. 
BUSINESS. — Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand.  Type-writinsr  a^n^ 

Penmanship. 
MUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching.  Htc. 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 
This  institution  has  a  history  of  over  a  half  century.    Its  alumni  roll  foots  up  more  tluin  2.000  in 

all  departments. 
With  the  opening  of  next  school  year,  the  teaching  force  will  be  greatly  strengthened,    Bspecial 

attention  will  be  given  to  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  normal  studies. 
The  four-term-per-year  plan  has  proven  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  etx>noRiixe 

in  point  of  time,  and  also  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  own  way  through  college. 

CALENDAR   FOR  1898-1899. 

Fall  term  begins  August  30.  j    Spring  term  begins  February  28. 

Winter  term  begins  November  29.  I    Summer  term  begins  May  23. 

Sbnd  for  Catalog. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  limes!    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur* 
nished  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
•modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personar attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CAUBNDAR,    1898-1899. 
Normal  term  begins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begrins  NoverabcrVth. 

First  quarter  begrins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  I^resident 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  0. 


dents 


V  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.   Sta« 
prepared  for  adnvission  Lo  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


The  International  Cyclopaedia 


B  Dew 
Editloq 


1898 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prop.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
**I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STHLI.HORN.  D.  D..  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus.  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up  to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON.  Pres.  Muskingum  College.  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Makloif  it  the  Latest,  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     4ar"Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ♦    DOPP,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    ♦    New  York. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 

Before  ordering  School  Supplies,  send  list  of  articles 
needed  and  amount  of  each  kind  to 


J.  M.  YyVRNBIurlury  School  Supply  Agent. 

state  Agent  for  Britton's  Best  Ink, 
Orders  taken  for  any  linn  5Ute  Agrent  for  C.  P.  Weber  &  Co., 

at  their  LOWEST  PRICES.  OOSHOCTON,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN    EVERY  TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 


for  AI,I,  POINTS  MAST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
**    Pine  Road-bed,  Past  Time,  Mxcellent  Accommodations. 


A.  J.  SMITH.  Qen.  Pass.  Agent.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


'TO  LESSEN  LABOR  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE.' 


YOU  LENGTHEN  LIFE,  SWEETEN  YOUR  DISPOSITION, 
AND  INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY,  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Williams  &  Rogers^ 
Commercial  and  Common 
School    Books 

These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing  the  best  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Tnis  is  accomplished  by  a  method  original 
with  the  series.  Pupils  study  these  books  with  increasing  interest  and  benefit,  and 
teachers  are  relieved  of  all  drudgery. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE: 
BcK>lclceepiniir  Offlee  Routine  Business  Tralnlnsr 

Sfiorttiand  Commercial  Lfaw    Aritlimetie 

Renmansliip  Civil  Government    Rolltleal  BGonom3r 

Correspondenee       Grammar  Spelllniir 

Alffebra 
These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compilations,  but  arc  orig- 
inal, standard  works,  and  are  in  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  where  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.     Th^y  are  Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  and  Up-to-date. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

WII^I^IAMS  &  ROGERS,  Pttblishers, 

ROCH98TBR,  N.  T.  -  334  Deatbom  St.,  CHICAGO,  IXrXr. 

*9f*The  above  books  are  on  the  Ohio  list. 


BB  MASTER  OF  THE  SITUATION  I 

Are  yoti  a  School  Teacher? 
Or  merely  a  School  Keeper? 

If  you  arc  either,  and  mean  to  teach 
PENMANSHIP  acceptably,  you  should  have 

Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures 

on  that  subject  to  prompt  and  show  you  what,  when  and  how  to  pre- 
sent each  lesson  properly  and  successfully.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
complete  and  up-to-date  work  and  belongs  in  every  working  teacher's 
library.  The  State  will  pay  for  it  if  you  cannot,  for  it  is  on  the  list, 
and  a  sine  qua  tion  of  every  school  room.  Please  advise  us  of  your 
position  and  wish  to  have  it,  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't  delay  a 
minute.  Your  increase  of  salary  depends  upon  what  this  work  will 
supply  and  don't  forget  that,  but  address  us  at  once,  while  in  mind. 

THB  BI/I/8WORTH  COMPANY, 

X97  DUANB  ST.,  NBW  YORK. 

TBE  GOODYEAR  POBLISBIHG  COHPflNY  """rio'es^^Tn's^ru'cSr "' 

■""■"— '~—"^"^~"""~~— "■"■"■— ■^"^■""■"^■^■""—^"^^  schools  of  every  grade 

For  Grammar  Schools  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. — Combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  three  months'  course. 

For  High  Schools— Six  Months'  Course. 

Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  School  Edition.— Vor  three  months'  theoretical  study. 
Business  Tt  aming  for  Public  Schools— Py>T  three  mouths  in  business  transactions. 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies— Nine  Months'  Course. 

The  Essentials  0/ Bookk^efiing.—Por  four  and  one-half  months'  theoretical  study. 

The  Neui  Course  in  Business.— Vox  four  and  one-half  months'  practice  in  business  transactions. 

For  Schools  of  Every  Grade. 

The  Pi  ogressive  Commercial  Arithmetic  affords  ample  mental  and  wiitten  drill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  busines.s  calculations,  making  an  excellent  review  course  in  intellectual,  practical,  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  address. 
THB  OOODYBAR  PUBI^ISHINO  COMPANY,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAOO. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


IX^MliE^F^  WvJ\JL«  Don't  adopt  every  book  that  comes  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
your  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

LfV-rlN  1  I  11 1  IN  Iv  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  *'the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

Ivt^^  i  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics' 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICA.QO 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's  **  STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions; 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  15  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
60  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
lyost.  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents — Sprague's  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies  y  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given  y  express  not  prepaid,   .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH   AVENUE.       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH, 

GEOLOGY.         GERMAN,         GREEK,         HISTORY, 

LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 

PEDAGOGY.  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's  ** STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions; 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  15  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
60  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
lyost.  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents — Sprague's  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given,  express  not  prepaid.  .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH  AVENUE.       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH, 

GEOLOGY,  GERMAN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 

PEDAGOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's '* STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions; 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  15  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
60  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  85  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
Ivost,  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents  —  Sprague*s  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given,  express  not  prepaid.   .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH   AVENUE.       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AND 


SUMMER 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

JUNE   20th-JULY   30th 


SPECIAL    COURSES    IN 

BOTANY,  CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  FRENCH, 

GEOLOGY,  GERMAN,  GREEK,  HISTORY, 
LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL   TRAINING, 

PEDAGOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICS, 

SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 


SPECIAL    FEATURES    FOR    1898 

Physical  Training,  with  use  of  magnificent  new  Gymnasium, 
Physiological  and  Experimental  Psychology, 

Child  Study  and  Library  School. 

All  work  to  be  carried  by  Heads  of  Departments 
and  by  specially  trained  and  skilled  experts.    .    . 


EXPENSES    VERY    MODERATE 

For  circulars  and  further  information,  write  to  the 

Executive  Office,  Ohio  State  University. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 

One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two.    20  years  of  actual    ( 
life   among   scenes 
and  people  describ- 
ed.    250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A   MOSLEM  TEACHRK. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  "Library  of  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four.  Each  one  of  the  "Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Five.  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  *'  home  circle.'* 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols.    3,500  His. 


TO    OHIO   TKACHKRS.     ^'^*  ^"*  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 

'     days  on  application  to 

L.  H.  BULKLBY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  x8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


^^W  T  -^  'WFW       ^  W'  V"f  ^^  ^^  VT  ^^^  Teachers  who  are  endeavorinf?  to  improve 

I      LJ    L^         llfl    t"^  I       I         CJ  **^  knowledg^e.  increase  in  power  and  secure  a 

III  ^^^        J^^    li^V^V^I    1  more  vital  contact  with  the  progressive  spirit 

11  of  their  professions 

SIJIVHWEH  SCHOOli 

OP.    

..THE   flATIOflRIi   flOf^Mnii  UfllVEt^SITY.. 
iiEBAHON.  OHIO. 

From  present  indications,  our  attendance  will 
be  larger  than  it  has  been /or  years  past.     .    , 

Classes  will  be  organized  in  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  excel  all  former  efforts  in  the  spirit,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  our  work.  Kxperienced  teachers 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  work  of  the  ''Old" 
Normal  will  be  in  charge  of  every  class  and  those  who  attend  will  not  only  be  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  classes  in  which  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  and 
varieties  of  public  school  work  will  be  presented  and  discussed,  but  will  also  be  given  the 
advantage  of  attending  classes  in  which  these  methods  arc  being  applied. 

CLASSES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS  will  be  organized  in  Pedagogy.  Psychology, 
Nature  Study,  Child  Study,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Kindergarten,  Biology, 
Microscopy,  etc. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ROUND  TABLE.  .  .  Is  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  will  be  attended 
by  Superintendents,  High  School  Principals,  and  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Students 
from  35  states  are  now  in  attendance. 

APRIL  BIMESTER  OPENS  APRIL  19. 1898.  .  JUNE  BIMESTER  OPENS  JUNE  14. 1898.  Tuition  fS.OO 
p*r  session.  Board  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  week.     Rooms  85  to  65  cents  per  week. 

"It  is  cheaper  to  attend  school  at  Lebanon  than  to  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing." 
Send  for  catalogue  and  special  information. 

Address        C.  K-  HAMIiiTO|4,  Seevstafry,  IiEBA|<iOrt,  OHIO. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANGOLA,   INDIANA. 

SITUA.TED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 

Hing  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
coTlejre  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-han  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
lation  llere  means  good  professional  trainins^  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tnition,  |24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  May  term  of  seven  weeka 
opens  May  10  and  costs  $19.90.  Tune  term  of  six  weeks  opens  June  28  and  costs  $17.10  for  boards 
furnished  room  and  tuition.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

NEW  SINGING  BOOKS. 

Two  new  and  charminj^  school  socg  books  for  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
grades.  The  best  yet  published.  May  be  used  as  supplementary  work. 
The  best  plan  in  America  to  learn  to  teach  music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Address,  C.  E.  NEWELL,  71  Jennings  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT 

Who  is  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direction 
in  reading  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  I«aw  Course,  bv  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactory  work  through  the  texts  assigned  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg* 
ularly,  without  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
I<aw  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  hh.  B. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  DIRECTOR, 

VALPARAISO,  IND. 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  .uuhcc.  oh.o. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE.— Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each  :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 

the  Literary. 

PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  collegiate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years*  course;  four  terms  per  year. 
BUSINESS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type- writii&£r  and 

Penmanship. 
MUSIC- A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Free-hand  Sketching.  Etc. 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.- A  general  course,  a  teachers' course,  and  a  professional  course. 
This  institution  has  a  history  of  over  a  half  century.    Its  alumni  roll  foots  up  more  than  2jOOO  in 

all  departments. 
With  the  opening  of  next  school  year,  the  teaching  force  will  be  greatly  strengthened.   Especial 

attention  will  be  given  to  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  normal  studies. 
The  four-term-per-year  plan  has  proven  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  economize 

in  point  of  time,  and  also  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  own  way  through  college. 

CALENDAR   FOR  1898-1899. 

Fall  term  begins  August  30.  I    Spring  term  begins  February  28. 

Winter  term  begins  November  29.  i    Summer  term  begins  May  2$. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  iustnic- 
tion  in  all  departments.     Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  CoIvLEGB  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CALrBNDAR,   1S9S-I899. 
Normal  term  be8:ins  June  18th.  I    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  8rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  President, 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Seify,  Defiance,  O. 

iHV"  Preparation  for  admi«sion  to  onr  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Sta- 
dents  prepared  for  adnyssion  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Tl!!  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  pnblic." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTOX,  Pres.  Deuison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up  to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MECRRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
iVIakiiifl:  It  the  Latest,  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  applicatio:i.     •*"Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ♦    DOPP,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    ♦    New  York. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY      ^^^^u..^,  rr.u.^. 
NMW  YORK  CITY.  Teachers'  College. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 

Before  ordering  School  Supplies,  send  list  of  articles 
needed  and  amount  of  each  kind  to .  •  . 


J.  M.  YARINELrLr,  School  Supply  Agent, 

5tate  Agent  for  Britton*s  Best  Ink, 
Orders  taken  for  any  firm  5tate  Agent  for  C.  P.  Weber  &  Co., 

at  their  LOWEST  PRICES.  COSHOCTOIN,  OHIO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN   EVERY  TOWN  AND  TOWNSHIP. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 


for  ALL  POINTS  BAST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
*  *    Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Excellent  Accommodations, 


A.  J.  SMITH.  Qen.  Pass.  A^ent.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


'TO  LESSEN  LABOR  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE.' 


YOU  LENGTHEN  LIFE,  SWEETEN  YOUR  DISPOSITION, 
AND  INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY,  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Williams  &  Roger^^ 
Commercial  and  Common 
School    Bookfi 


These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing-  the  best  results  with  tl 
iniount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    This  is  accomplished  by  a  method  < 


1  the  l^ist 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  method  original 
with  the  series.  Pupils  study  these  books  with  increasing  interest  and  benefit,  and 
teachers  are  relieved  of  all  drudgery. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE: 
3oolclceeplnflr  Office  Routine  Business  Training 

Shorthand  Gon-in-ierclal  l^aw    Arlthn-i«tie 

Penn-ianshlp  Civil  Qovemn-ient    Politleal  BGonom^ 

Correspondenee        Qran-in-iar  Spelllnflr 

Alflrebra 
These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compilations,  but  are  orig-- 
iual,  standard  works,  and  are  in  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  where  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.     Th^y  are  Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  and  Up-to-date. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

WII/I/IAMS  Sc  R061$RS,  Publishers, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T.  -  334  Bearboni  St.,  CHICAGO,  I.I4I4. 

a»"Thc  above  books  are  on  the  Ohio  list. 


m 


BB  MASTER  OF  THB  SITUATION! 

Are  you  a  School  Teacher? 
Or  merely  a  School  Keeper? 

If  you  are  either,  and  mean  to  teach 
PENMANSHIP  acceptably,  you  should  have 

Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures 

on  that  subject  to  prompt  and  show  you  what,  when  and  how  to  pre- 
sent each  lesson  properly  and  successfully.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
complete  and  up-to-date  work  and  belongs  in  every  working  teacher's 
library.  The  State  will  pay  for  it  if  you  cannot,  for  it  is  on  the  list, 
and  a  sine  qua  tion  of  every  school  room.  Please  advise  us  of  your 
position  and  wish  to  have  it,  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't  delay  a 
minute.  Your  increase  of  salary  dei>ends  upon  what  this  work  will 
supply  and  don't  forget  that,  but  address  us  at  once,  while  in  mind. 

THB  1$I^I^SWORTH  COMPANY, 

ia7  DUAITB  ST.,  NEW  70RX. 

TflE  GOODYEAR  POBLISfllHG  COHPflHY  """/^tin-esr^^'lru'ctfo^sr  *•' 

—"—"■■■^■^■~""""""^""—~—~^"^—~'~""— """"■"""— "  schools  of  every  grade 

For  Grammar  Schools  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. — Combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  three  months'  course. 

For  High  Schools— Six  Months'  Course. 
Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  School  Edition.— Vov  three  months'  theoretical  study. 
Business  Tt  aining  for  Public  Schools.— P>yr  three  mouths  in  business  transactions. 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies— Nine  Months'  Course. 

The  Essentials  0/ Bookkeeping.— For  four  and  one-half  months'  theoretical  study. 

The  Ne7v  Course  in  Business.— For  four  and  one-half  months'  practice  in  business  transactions. 

For  Schools  of  Every  Grade. 

The  Pi  ogressive  Commercial  /Iri/hmet/c  affords  axnp\c  mental  and  wiitten  drill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  calculations,  making  an  excellent  review  course  in  intellectual,  practical,  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  address, 
THE  GOODYEAR  PUBI/ISHINO  COMPANT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAOO. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


ivtitii  wvJvJL»  Don't  adopt  every  book  that  comes  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
your  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

L-rvJlN  1  I  n  I  IN  IX  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  **the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

Ivt^^  1  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAXiO 


ALICE  GARY 
[From  Irish'!  American  and  British  Aotbors] 


irisd'slliDiiriGaDwBritisiillDtliois 

hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire, 
Bucyrus.  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Prof.  L.  D.  Bonebrake.  State  School  Commisiloner-elect. 
Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  .-Authors."  It  is  my  judgr- 
ment  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skill  fully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coinmboi,  obto. 


Man  or  Woman,  of  Experience, 
as  PRINCIPAL  OF  SEMINARY. 
Presbyterian  desired. 

Address  Room  405,  Society  for  Savings.  Cleveland.  O. 

HOI  FOR  UAKESIDE11_^^ 

The  Summer  Session  of  THE  CAPITOL  SCHOOL  OF  OfMTORY  of  Columbus,  O..  Frank  S- 
Fox,  A.  M.,  Principal,  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  LAKESIDE  ASSEMBLY  at 
LAKESIDE,  0..  beginning  JULY  14.  1898.  Lakeside  Is  a  delightful  summer  resort  on 
Lake  Erie,  This  will  afford  a  splendid  "outing";  and  give  opportunity  to  study 
Reading;  and  how  to  teach  it;  Literature,  Shakespear,  Oratory,  Elocution,  Voice 
Culture  and  Sijeech  .\rts.    Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.    Send  lor  Special  Circular. 

-Address  FRANK  S.  FOX,  Principal,  Coiumbus,  0. 


RniinPRIIQU    WRITIMn    QYQTrM -New  plan,    individual  method.  Approved  sped- 
nllUllCDUOn     ffnllinu    OlOlCm     mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book.  Cheaper  than 


copy  book.  Rapid  vertical  style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1,000.000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with"  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
manual  of  methods,  postpaid  for  25c.  Roiidebiish  Writing  Spollart.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Roudebush  Vertical  Pens. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St..  Chicago.  III. 


WIINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCY.., 

3  SOMERSET  ST..   BOSTON.   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICE,  AKRON.  OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

iVlISS   R.   3.    F'lINDLrBY,    iVlanaflrer  Ohio   Offle«,   Akron,   O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  iludson  River  Railroad 


HS   UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY.  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


PERRY  D.  QATH, 


Bicycles- 


31  BAST  OAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


He  has 


sold  Bicycles  aince  April  9,  x^^^,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  how;^ 
at   east  he  has  ^qJ^   ^   fCWy  and  success  tells 

its  own  story. 


He  says  **If  yon  want  to  sell  wheels 
yon  mnst  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine,'* 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing? 


He  says  "  Yon  must  select  a  wheel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  popular  price." 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  *'The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers.* 


He  sells  Wavcrleys 


The  entire  Bicycle^  including  Tubing,  Forging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires  manu^ 
factured  under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ? 


"WAVl^Rlf^YS  are  always  all  right." 

**No  one  qnesUons  W A  V^RL^Y  quality.' 


...Buy  of  GrSLth  and  be  B&tianed. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fiabing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods^ 


l>o  not  forget  the  number^ 

21  Mast  Gay  Street, 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  re^on,  f>rot- 
ably  the  most  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing^  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Qeyaer  Pouatalas.  its  superb  Cmyaa. 
the  beautiful  Yellowstone  Lake,  more  tlian  ?.OCCi 
feet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  nountalns,  the  Cascades  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  ,  Elk,  Deer  and 
Antelope,  the  unequaled  Trout  fishing  and  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the, World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  I^rge 
hotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  specially 
constructed  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '98,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makes 
it,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  described 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHAS.  S.  PBH,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^,^_^__- 


FRBB  TO  TEACHBRS  AND   fiCHOUARS. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  requests  from  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  '97.  The  edi- 
tion—a large  one— was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Northwest, 
crammed  full  of  valuable  information  ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers: 
another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  I^yendecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  PHB.  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


FOR  \  SUMMER  CRUISE  TAKE  THE  CoaST  LINE 

To  Mackinac 


NEW  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


CX>MFDRT. 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


TheOreatast  Perfection  yet  attained  in  Boat  Constmctloo  —  Lnnrloas 
equipment.  Artistic  Puniiahlng,  i>ecoration  and  Bfflciant  Service. 

To  Detroit,  nacMiiac,  SeorilaQ  Bag,  Potoskoji.  Gticago 

No  other  Line  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest 


Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 


Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO8KEY,  "the  800  "  MARQUETTE 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOWRATR<^to  Picturesque  Maclclnac 
and  Return,  including  /v^ralsand  Berths. 
Approximate  Cost  from  Cleveland,  $17; 
Irom  Toledo,  $14;  from  l>etrolt,  Sia»50. 


Day  and  Night  Service  Betwcen 


DETROIT  AND  CLEVEUND 

Pare,  $1.50  ^"^  Direction. 
Bertlis,  75C..  fi.    Stateraoai,  $i.78* 

Con  nections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Karlient  Trains  for  all  points  Bast,  Sonth 
and  Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest 
Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  Au(|.,8«pt.0el.0nl| 

EVERY  DAY  AND  NIGHT  BETWEEN 


CLEVELAND.  PUT-IN-BAY  and  TOLEDO. 

^^r^\':iz:^^^^^^^^  mm  m  mm  Novigotion  Gooiooiif. 


In  Aftranging  Voat«  Tfip  to 


WASHINOTOH 

TO  ATTEND  TflE  AHHUAIi  COHVEHTIOH 

HflTIOIifllt  EDllGJlTIOliflli  flSSOGIflTIOH 

...JUliV   7-12,    1898... 

CHl^  Sfil^VlCE  OF  THE 

HOYflli  BUCKEYE  ROUTE 


Pt^OM 


TOLiEDO   RHt>   COLiU]V[BUS 

lieave  Toledo  4:56  P.M>  Ueave  Colombos  8:66  P.JH, 

At^t^IVlHG  WASHIflGTOri  1:05  P.M-  NEXT  DAY 


SHOt^TEST   A^D   QUICKEST   t^OUTE 

Ft^O]V[  MicHiOAH  aHD  OHIO 


Fof  Information  as  to  l^ates  fof  this  oeeasion. 
Sleeping  Gat*  l^esefvations,  Ete.,  oufite 


li.  W.  BUCKMASTEt^, 

City  Pa8S«ng»p  ng«nt, 

•    COliU|«BUS.  OHIO. 

It.  iM.  unrtDMAfi, 

a»n«r«l  Traveling  Agent, 

COUUfSBOS,  OHIO. 


H.  H,  DAVID80|<i, 

DiBtPiet  Passengvp  Ag»nt, 

TOliHDO,  OHIO, 

W.  H.  pisHHt^, 

0«n.  Pass»ng«ii  &  Ti»k«t  Agvnt, 

COUUpiBUS,  OHIO. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinna.t:i 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO_ 


Lroui^ville 
Alemphifi 
INa^hville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND    DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL   ON   AGENTS 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


E.  0.  Mccormick.  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Manager.  A.  Q.  P.  A  T.  | 


.. OflE  fflHE  fOR  HOUflD  THIP.. 

PIiUS   $2.00 


TO  THE 


flational  Educational 
Association  Convention 


AT 


WflSHlflGTOfi,  D.  C. 

JUUY  7  TO  14,  1898 


VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

THH  NATIOJSiflli  HIGHWAY. 

By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 

DHHIt  PAl^K.  MOUHTAIH  IiAKE  PAl^K. 

HAl^PEl^'S  FHRl^V,  OETTVSBUl^G, 
AHTIHTAM,  WIHCHESTHR, 

VflliliEV  OF  THE  SHEH^HDOflH,  ETC. 


SPECIAL   H'  E.  A.  Tt^AIflS    F^OM    CHICAGO 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or  address 
D.  B.  Mfl^^TIH,  B.  H.  RXiSTIJi, 

£n.  p.  T.,  BAIiTimOHH.  O.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


Stoddard's  ' 

Illustrated  Library  of  Trav^ 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 

One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two.    20  years  of  actual    ( 
life  among  scenes    K 
and  people  describ-      -'^ 
ed.     250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A   MOSLEM  TEACHER. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  "Library  of  Travel*' 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four.  Each  one  of  the  "Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Five.  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  "  home  circle." 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols.    3,500  His. 


TO    OHIO   TEACHERS.     ^*^*  ^^'^  volumes  sent  on  examinatioD  lo 

*     days  on  application  to 

L.  H.  BULKLBY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  x8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O.  i 
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Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL  D. 

LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

[From  Boston  Home  Journal.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  modern  book  upon  the  subject  of  Education 
which  is  more  charming,  useful,  and  original.  It  does  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  gathers  all  iuto  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  by  the  title  —  "  Let  Him  First  be  a  Man  !  " 

lucidentallv,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  Is.  his  physical  system,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however, 
is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  of  great  in- 
structors and  their  ideas  and  methods  :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quill  tillian, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  experience. 

For  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of"  Unclassi- 
fied Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  richly 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "The  Old-Fashioned  Klocutionist "? 

[*From  Boston  Ideas.] 
The  "  Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  essays  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  preeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understanding. 
Theessay  on  "The  Utility  of  the  Ideal"  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle.  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y..  July  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
lovinglv,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 
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iFrom  the  Ohio  State  Journal.] 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  together  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  effort  and  achievement  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana^  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  well  as  Mr.  Venable,  and  of  his  many  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

iFrom  A.  P.  Russell,  author  of*' Literary  Notes,"  "A  Club  of  One,*'  etc.] 
A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  amazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  tne  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Pnce,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty-two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
SB5S  Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak,"  etc    36  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifnlly  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    50  cents.     

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Vai  W  W  W  W  W  V^?/WWW^/  \rl  Vti  \rl  \!l  MT^l  Wl  W  W  \rl  W  W  Is 
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READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's  "STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  requited  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions: 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  15  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
50  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents — Sprague*s  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given,  express  not  prepaid.  .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH  AVENUE.       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office-, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


Adopted  by  the  Ohio  Teachers^ 
Reading  Circle* 

REQUIRED  READING  1898-1899. 

THE  ARNOLDS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 
ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

By  SIR  JOSHUA  HTCH^  M.  A^  LL*  D*    (The  Gieat  Edticaton.)     • 
12mo,  $L00  net. 


^^TO  book  heretofore  published  concerning  one  or  both 
I  ^1  of  the  Arnolds  has  accomplished  the  task  perform- 
I  ■  ed  in  the  present  instance  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  A 
long-time  colleague  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  British  Edu-, 
cational  Department,  the  author — leaving  biography  aside — 
has  with  unusual  skill,  written  a  succinct  and  fascinating 
account  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Master  of  Rugby  and 
his  famous  son.  Whatever  in  the  teaching  of  both  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  has  been  judiciously 
selected  by  the  author  from  the  mass  of  their  writings,  and 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  American  edu- 
cational public,  which  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Arnolds,  father  and  son,  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  sympathetic  exposition  of  their  influ- 
ence and  opinions. 

*'  The  book  is  opportune,  for  the  Arnoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  is  pretty  much  in  the  air. 
Dr.  Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
father  and  his  personal  association  with  the  son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two 
most  typical  modern  English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost  ideally 
well  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.     .      .  The  two  men  live  in  these  pages 

as  they  were."  —  President  Ai^drrman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  Educational  Review^  New  York. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
one  dollar  ( $K00  )♦  Ten  copies»  express  collect,  to 
one  address  upon  receipt  of  eight  dollars  ($8,00)> 

NewYork     CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS     odcago 


(Di^io  Staiii  HntPersity 


(Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system). 

LIBERALLY    CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botan^r 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engiaeering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Rx>mance  Languages  asid  Litenir 

tures 
Veterinary  Medieine 
Zoology  and  Ent€>tnology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   C0UR8BS   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

0HO&T  COVKSBS 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  .  .  3 
Ceramics  .  .  .  .  2 
Dairying  ....  3 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts     .     .      2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism    .     .     2 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |1S  per  year  aad  Iks 
'  *  '     atoi 


«sual  laboratory  fees. 


YOUNG  WOMBN  WBIi^COMBB 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


The  Best  f^oate  to 

WflSHlHGTOIi,D.G. 


IS  VIA  THE 


BaltimoFe  &  Ohio  Haili^oad 

THH  JSlATIOrlAIi  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


AJITIHTAJW,  WII4CHHSTHR, 

HAI^PEI^'S  FHHf^V,  GHTTVSfiUllG, 

VAIiUEV  op  THH  SHHHAJIDOAH, 
HTC,  HTC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  S.  MAHTHSl,  B.  r*.  AUSTIH, 

£n.  p.  T.»  BRIiTIOlOIiH.  G.  P.  A.»  CfllCRGO. 


:* 


F>RBF>A.RB  F'OR  Hiai-IBR  SUCCBS^ 

This  yon  can  do  at  the  least  expenie  of  time  and  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrEBANON,  OHIO. 

1855— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  in  the  United  States. —  §S^S 


Progress  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Prevaratory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  ^nrhat  thej- 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the'Unive-rsity  bave 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  collejfc.     Pre- 
Bnsiness  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  iii.structioe 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in    trainiEf 

Teacbera  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  mar? 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  Avork  nam 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  facultj'  has  never  been  equalec 

Higher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

^ancatiotl  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  .states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institc- 
tion.    Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

Mscpenaes  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session;   Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,  $1:25  to  $1-50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  189H;   November  1,  1898;  December  27, 18i>8 :  Februarv 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1899  ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  SecreUry.  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHBR3.  President. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

A^ISaOUA,  IIVDIAINA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.    The  Normal  School   in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational   work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studying  Latin.  Science  and  Mathematics.     Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.     Those  wanting  a 

good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
raduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Fall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  stndents  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.     Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

NEW  SINGING  BOOKS. 

Two  new  and  charming  school  song  books  for  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
grades.  The  best  yet  published.  May  be  used  as  supplementary  work. 
The  best  plan  in  America  to  learn  to  teach  music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Address,  C.  E.  NEWELL,  71  Jennings  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT 

Who  is  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  directioo 
in  reading  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  Law  Course,  by  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactory  work  through  the  texts  assigned  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg- 
ularly, without  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Law  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

LEWIS  D.  SAMPSON,  DIRECTOR, 

VALPARAISO.  IND. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 

One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  8  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two,  20  years  of  actual 
life  among  scenes 
and  people  describ- 
ed. 250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A  MOSLEM  TSACHBR. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  **  Library  of  Travei." 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  8,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four*  Each  one  of  the  **  Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Rve,  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  "  home  circle." 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  '*An  Illustrated  Encyclo-: 
PEDiA  OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols*    3,500  Ills* 


TO    OHIO   TEACHERS.     ^*^*  ^"*  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 

'     days  on  application  to 

L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  i8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler^s  ''STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents. 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
{with  notes)  at  80  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions: 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  16  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer. 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth. 
50  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth. 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton. 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents — Sprague*s  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given,  express  not  prepaid,  .  . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH   AVENUE,       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


Adopted  by  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle^ 

REQUIRED  READING  1898-1899, 

THE  ARNOLDS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 
ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION- 

By  SIR  JOSHUA  HTCH,  M.  A^  LL.  D.    (The  Gieat  Educaton.) 
12mo,  $1.00  net. 


^^TO  book  heretofore  published  concerning  one  or  both 
1^1  of  the  Arnolds  has  accomplished  the  task  perform- 
I  ■  ed  in  the  present  instance  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  A 
long-time  colleague  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  British  Edu- 
cational Department,  the  author — leaving  biography  aside — 
has  with  unusual  skill,  written  a  succinct  and  fascinating 
account  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Master  of  Rugby  and 
his  famous  son.  Whatever  in  the  teaching  of  both  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  has  been  judiciously 
selected  by  the  author  from  the  mass  of  their  writings,  and 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  American  edu- 
cational public,  which  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  a  lasting, 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Arnolds,  father  and  son,  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  sympathetic  exposition  of  their  influ- 
ence and  opinions. 

*•  The  book  is  opportune,  for  the  Arnoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  is  pretty  much  in  the  air. 
Dr.  Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
father  and  his  personal  association  with  the  son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two 
most  typical  modern  English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost  ideally 
well  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.     .     .  The  two  men  live  in  these  pages 

as  they  were."  —  President  Alderman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  Educational  Review,  New  York. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
one  dollar  ($U00).  Ten  copies^  express  collect»  to 
one  address  upon  receipt  of  eight  dollars  ($8,00)> 

NewYocfc     CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS     cucago 


♦TO  LESSEN  LABOR  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE." 


YOr  LENGTHEN  LIFE,  SWEETEN  YOUR  DISPOSITION, 
AND  INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY,  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Wiliiamg  <&  Rogerg^ 
Commercial  and  Common 
School    Bookg 

These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing  the  best  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Tnis  is  accomplished  by  a  method  original 
with  the  series.  Pupils  study  these  books  with  increasing  interest  and  benefit,  and 
teachers  are  relieved  of  all  d'rudgery. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE: 
3oolclceepinir  Offffiee  Routine  Business  Training 

SHot*tHanci  Commercial  L<a>v    AritHmetle 

Penn^ansHIp  Civil  Qovernn^ent    Polltleal  BGonorrt>r 

Correspondenee       Qramn^ar  Spelling 

Algebra 
These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compilations,  but  are  orig- 
inal, standard  works,  and  are  in  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  where  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.     They  are  Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  and  Up-to-date. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

WII/I/IAMS  8c  ROGl^RS,  Publishers, 

ROCHRSTBR,  N.  T.  -  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  II^I/. 

M6*"The  above  books  are  on  the  Ohio  list. 


BB  MASTER  OF  THE  SITUATION! 

Are  yott  a  School  Teacher? 
Or  merely  a  School  Keeper  7 

If  you  are  either,  and  mean  to  teach 
PENMANSHIP  acceptably,  you  should  have 

Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures 

on  that  subject  to  prompt  and  show  you  7i>hat,  ivhen  and  how  to  pre- 
sent each  lesson  properly  and  successfully.  It  is  the  first  and  only 
complete  and  up-to-date  work  and  belongs  in  every  working  teacher's 
librar>'.  The  Slate  will  pay  for  it  if  you  cannot,  for  it  is  on  the  list, 
and  a  sine  qua  non  of  every  school  room.  Please  advise  us  of  vour 
position  and  wish  to  have  it,  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't  delay  a 
minute.  Your  increase  of  salary  depends  upon  what  this  work  will 
supply  and  don't  forget  that,  but  address  us  at  once,  while  in  mind. 

THI5  BI/I/SWORTH  COMPANY, 

Z47  DUANB  ST.,  N9W  TORK. 

TflE  GOODYEAR  POBLISflING  COHPflHY  '""'il%^„''e/sr{ruitf?r?o'? '"" 

^■^■■"^■^■^"■■^— ■"—"■""■■"■"■— "■^""■^"■"""■—■""■"^^■"'^  schools  of  every  grade 

For  Grammar  Schools  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. — Combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  three  months'  course. 

For  High  Schools— Six  Months'  Course. 

Single  and  Doublr  Entry  Bookkeeping,  School  Edition. — For  three  months'  theoretical  study. 
Business  Training  for  Public  Schools.— Vox  three  months  in  business  transactions. 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies— Nine  Months'  Course. 

The  Essentials  of  Bookkeeping.— Vox  four  and  one-half  months'  theoretical  study. 

The  New  Course  in  Business.— Vox  four  and  one-half  months'  practice  in  business  transactions. 

For  Schools  of  Every  Grade. 

The  Pi  ogressivc  Commercial  Arithmetic  iK^ox^f,  ample  mental  and  wiitten  drill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  calculations,  making  an  excellent  review  course  in  intellectual,  practical,  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  address. 
THB  GOODTBAR  PUBI^ISHINO  COMPANT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


IV.C^C^i  wvJvIL*  Don't  adopt  every  book  th  it  conies  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
j-our  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

Uv-IlN  I  I  11 1  IN  Iv  these  are  our  only  succe.ssful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  '*the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  .algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

ffvt^^  I  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


NOTE. —  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  adopted  Halleck's 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  vSystem  ($1.00)  and  recommends  Mrs. 
Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (.90). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAQO 


ALICE  CARY 
[Prom  Irish's  American  and  British  Authors] 


|[isli's|lffle[lGaDwllntisli0Dtl|oii 

hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleg^es,  ii 

the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire, 
Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Prof.  L.  0.  Bonebrake.  State  School  Commitsloner-eloct, 
Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio:    "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pn> 

fessor  Irish's 'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  judg- 
ment  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selecteil 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  lh« 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiumbns,  ouk. 


Man  or  Woman,  of  Experience, 
as  PRINCIPAL  OF  SEMINARY. 
Presbyterian  desired. 


Address  Room  405,  Society  for  Savings.  Cleveland.  O. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers   of  School   Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
D^artment. 


RniinPRIIQU  WRITIMH  QYQTrM-^'^^' plan-  individual  method.  Approved  speci- 
nUUULDUOn  Wnlimb  OlOlLm  mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  than 
a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  t'opether  with'  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  fur  'i-oc.  Roudebush  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Roudebuth  Vertical  Pens.  No.  1.  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Fine.  No.  3,  Extra  Fine.  Send  for  samples, 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WIINSMIF*  TBACHBRS»  AQBIVCV. 


3  SOMERSET  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ohio  Office,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

iVlISS   R.    E3.    PlINDLrBV,    iVIanasrer   OHIo   Offfleet   Akron,  O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


IS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY.  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


PERRY  D.  OATH, 

Sells 


:31  EAST  OAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


AjLG    JlISLS  sold  Bicycles  since  April  9,  j888,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  how; 

e    as  ^qJ^   ^    few.  Bhd  snccess  tells 

its  own  story. 


Me  aaya  **If  you  want  to  sell  wheels 
yon  must  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
hi^  ^stde  machine.*' 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  Quoations  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "  You  must  select  a  wheel 
that  can  he  sold  at  a  popular  price.** 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  **The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers.** 


He  sells  Waverleys 


The  entire  Bicycle,  including  Tubing,  ti>rging.  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires  manu- 
factored  under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ? 


*WAV:GBI,BYS  are  always  all  right.** 

**No  one  questions  WAVMBX^Y  quaUtyJ 


...Buy  of  GSith  ^nd  be  satls^ed. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods^ 


I}o  not  forget  the  number—  ' 

21  Mast  Gay  Street, 

Nor  the  man— 

Perry  D.  Gath. 


(Dl^io  State  Hnipersity 

Columbus 

(The  head  of  the  State  School  system). 

LIBERALLY    CO-CDUCATIONAL  * 


SIX  COI^I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engiaeering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Rx>mance  Languages  and  Litem^ 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   C0UR8BS   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineeri  ng — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering— Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

0HO&T  COVKSBS 

Agriculture.     ...     2 

Architecture 

Ceramics     .     .     . 

Dairying  .     .     . 

Domestic  Science 

Industrial  Arts 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 

Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism    .     .     2 

Preparatory  to  Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |]S  per  year  •md  1 
"  *  '     atoi      ' 


«sual  laboratory  fees. 


YOUNG  WOMBN  WBIi^COMBB 


CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


Miami  University  . . . 

A  well  equipped  college  in  Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories.  A  well  appointed  mod- 
ern grymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  college  in  Ohio 
where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

OHIO  MBDICAU  UINIVBRSITY 

.,    Deprtmcnts  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pliarmacy,  Midwifery. 

r 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


All  ilnstruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Pour  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  •f 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 

I  .Iterm  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  ecjuipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege  in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1898-99. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
i'uformation    concern- 

"^  ing  the  Departments, 
address. 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M., M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 
Otto  Arnold.  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 
.  N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  7M-7H  N.  Park  St.. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparinj^  for  the  profession  ol 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.     Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA.   OHIO. 


0)1^10  State  Hnipcrsity 

(£oIumbus 

(The  head  of  the  State  School  system). 

LIBERALLY    CO-COUCATrONAL  * 


SIX  coi^i,:b6:bs 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Bugineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DBPARTMBNTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botan^r 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engi>eering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Rx>man€e  Languages  and  Liteiv* 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Ent€>mology 
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Veterinary  Medicine 
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TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  Incidental  fee  of  |]A  per  year  aad  the 

atoi 


«saal  laboratory  fees. 


YOUNG  WOMBN  W9i;^COMBI> 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


Miami  University  • .  • 

A  well  equipped  college  in  Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories.  A  well  appointed  mod- 
ern grymnasium  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.  There  is  no  college  in  Ohio 
where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  with  leas  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

OHIO  iVIEDICAL,  UINIVERSITV 

.,    Departments  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Midwifery. 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


All  ilnstruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Pour  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  •f 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 

I  .Itcrm  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  lor  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  e(]uipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  arc  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1898-99. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information    concern- 

■^  inr  the  Department, 
address. 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 
Otto  Arnold,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 
.  N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY.  7M-7Ii  N.  Park  St.,  ColMikw,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  ot 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  j-ear.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.     Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,   OHIO. 
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(Di^io  State  Hntpersity 

(£oIumbus 

(The  head  of  the  State  School  system)'. 

LIBERALLY    CO-COUCATrONAL  * 


SIX  COI/I^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DBPARTMBNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistrjr 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Langiiage  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engiaeering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

PharmacT 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Rjomance  Languages  and  Litem- 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-83SVBN   COXmSBS   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering— Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 
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TUITION  FRBS 

The  only  charare*  made  by  the  University'  are  an  incidental  fee  of  IH  per  year  ( 
vanal  laboratory  feet. 

YOUNG  WOMBN  WBI^COMBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


Miami  University  . . . 


A  well  equipped  college  in   Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories, 
ern  grymnasfum  '   ' *  .....         ~.. 


_  , .    -  ,  -  A  well  appointed  mod- 

with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.    There  is  no  college  in  Ohio 

where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


OHIO  MEDICAU  UISIVERSITV 

_    Departments  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Midwifery. 

r 


tr*. 


LABORATORT. 


UNIVRRSITV. 


All  ilnstruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Pour  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  %{ 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 

I  .'term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  lor  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  e(]uipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1898-99. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information    concern- 

■^  ing  the  Departments, 
address. 


Gbo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 
Otto  Arnold,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 
.  N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY.  IWlVk  N.  Park  St.,  ColMikw,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  ot 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  j-ear.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  efficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  $28.     Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,   OHIO. 


RRBPA.RB  FOR  HIOHBR  SiJGCBSS. 

This  you  can  do  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrEBAJVON,  OHIO. 

1855— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  In  the  United  States.— 1898 


Progress  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

PreVBTatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long-  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
Busineaa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teachers  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  ha.s  never  been  equaled. 

Higher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

JSaucation  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law.  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

M^penaea  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session;   Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;   Board,  |1J25  to  fl.50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898;  November  1,  1898;  December  27, 1S«8 ;  February 

21,  imi  ;  April  18. 1899  ;  June  13. 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  SecreUry,  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHBR5,  President. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

A^INOOLrA,  INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first -class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studvine  Latin,  Science  ana  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
good  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Fall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  students  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.     Address, 

L.   M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

NEW  SINGING  BOOKS. 

Two  new  and  charming  school  song  books  for  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh 
grades.  The  best  yet  published.  May  be  used  as  supplementary  work. 
The  best  plan  in  .America  to  learn  to  teach  music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Address,  C.  E.  NEWELL,  71  Jennings  Avenue,  Cleveland.  0. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT 

Who  is  unable  to  get  away  from  home  for  the  first  year's  work  may  have  proper  direction 
in  reading  by  correspondence.  In  the  regular  Law  Course,  by  the  Chautauqua  Plan,  one  who  does 
satisfactory  work  through  the  texts  assijg^ued  in  the  Junior  Year  will,  on  request,  be  admitted  reg- 
ularly, without  examination,  to  the  Senior  Class  in  the  residence  work  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Law  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

LEWIS   D.  SAMPSON.  DIRECTOR, 

VALPARAISO.   IND. 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  au.«hce.  omo. 

departments: 

COLLEGIATE. — Offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philosophic, 
the  I^itcrary. 

PREPARATORY.— Prepares  for  each  of  the  coUeg^iate  courses.     Affords,  also,  a  good  academic 

education. 
NORMAL.— Offers  to  teachers  a  three  years'  course;  four  terras  per  year. 
BUSINESS.— Complete  Commercial  Courses,  including  courses  in  Short-hand,  Type-writing  and 

Penmanship. 
yUSIC— A  three  years'  course,  and  a  four  years'  course. 

ART.— Courses  in  Oil  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon,  China  Painting,  Pree-hand  Sketching,  Etc. 
ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY.— A  general  course,  a  teachers'  course,  and  a  professional  course. 
This  institution  has  a  history  of  over  a  half  century.    Its  alumni  roll  foots  up  more  than  2,000  in 

all  departments. 
With  the  opening  of  next  school  year,  the  teaching  force  will  be  greatly  strengthened.    Especial 

attention  will  be  given  to  the  department  of  pedagogy  and  normal  studies. 
The  four-term-per-year  plan  has  proven  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  economize 

in  point  of  time,  and  also  to  those  who  aje  obliged  to  make  their  own  way  through  college. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1898-1899. 

Fall  term  begins  August  30.  I    Spring  term  begins  February  28. 

Winter  term  begins  November  29.  I   Summer  term  begins  May  23. 

Sbnd  for  Catalog. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times !    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand^ 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  Coi^lege  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
•Clinton  street.  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown* 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CALrBlNDAR,    1S98-1699. 
Normal  term  beg^ins  June  13lh.  t    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  Januar>'  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  Fresident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

■V"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.  Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.        STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

T|e  Mni  M  Mai  Siilool 

Will  open  its  26tb  Year  Aug.  30,  '98,  uader  more  favorable  auspices  thau  ever  before. 


With  its  new  iibrary.  new  laboratories,  and  extended  course  of  study,  it  is  prepared  to 
offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

By  honest  work  the  school  has  made  a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  justly  de- 
serves the  high  position  it  holds  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

Credits.       ^^^  grades  from  the  school  are  accepted  in  all  the  best  Universities,  and  in 

many  instances  its  graduates  have  received  special  mention  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation. 

Aim  of  tbe  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  school  is  to  give  all  who  come  here  the  best  possible 
Q^-       I  advantages  for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time, 

dcnooi.         ^j^^i  ^^  ^'^^  jgjjg^.  expense. 

Teachers.  ^^^  ^*g^^  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagog^-  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other 
school  in  the  country  giving  more  attention  to  pr/)fessional  work.  Teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  liave  the  ver\'  best  advantages  for  receiving  training  in  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods.  There  are  extended  courses  in  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Child  Study,  History  and  Philosophy  of  liducation.  Kindergarten  and  Method. 

Pbarmacy.  '^^^^  school  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recog- 
nized schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  of  these  not  more  than 
twelve  have  sufficient  lal)oratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  twelve.  Attention  is  called  to  this  to  show  that  while  the  expenses  here  are  the 
lowest,  yet  the  advantages  are  the  very  best. 

Business  '^^^  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
Colleire  complete  in  the  land.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of 
woiie^e.        offices  ever  attempted  by  any  school. 

Music.  ^"  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we 

are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students 
have  every  advantage  here  that  they  could  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense 
not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  department  of 

n^nflrtniAnts  ^^^^  school.     It  has  been   the  purpose  of  the  management  to  equip 
""  thoroughly  each   department,  and  to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  most' 

competent  instructors. 

Laree  while  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each 

kiiat%Amt%rik  Student  has  the  same  advantage  as  though  the  enrollment  did  not  ex- 
Auenaance.  ^^^^^  .^,j,)  students.  The  continued  growth  of  the  school  and  the  demand  for 
those  trained  here  is  tne  best  evidence  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

Expenses  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place.   Tuition,  $10  per  term.  Good  board 

and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.1)0  per  week.     Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  the  Dormitories. 

Caialo.i»\ie  containing  full  description  of  the  school.  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

Mdress,  H.  B.  BROWN,  President,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 

VALPARAISO,  IIVD. 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  30, 1898:  First  Winter  Term  will  open  November  8, 
1898;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17.  1899;  Spring  Term  will  open  March 
28.  1899;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  6,  1899. 


The  International  Cyclopaedia 


""I  cordially  aud  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Dcnison  University. 
^'I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STEIvLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University.  Columbus,  O. 
*'We  cau,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College.  New  Concord,  O. 
^*The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRIIyl*.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Makiofr  It  the  Lmtett,  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     •a^'Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    •     DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    ♦    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NMW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  norinal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D..  Dean. 


THE    LADIES. 


May  dispute  about  the  new  woman,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  Educational  Monthly  arc  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  women.  Your  sister  teacher  may  not  know  this.  Tell  her 
about  it  or  send  us  her  name  and  we  will  cheerfully  mail  sample  copy. 

Address  O.  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  Columbus,  O. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 


4# 


for  Al,l,  POINTS  ^AST-^  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Excellent  Accommodations. 


A.  J.  SMITH.  Oen.  Pass.  Affent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


'TO  LESSEN  LABOR  IS  TO  LENGTHEN  LIFE. 


YOU  LENGTHEN  LIFE,  SWEETEN  YOUR  DISPOSITION, 
AND  INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY,  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Williams  <&  Roger^^ 
Commercial  and  Common 
School    Book^ 

These  books  were  written  with  a  view  to  producing  the  best  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  method  original 
with  the  series.  Pupils  studv  these  books  with  increasing  interest  and  benefit,  and 
teachers  arc  relieveu  of  all  cfrudgery. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THESE  BOOKS  ARE: 
Bookkeeplns  OfflGe  Routine  Business  Training 

SHortHand  Con^n^erGlal  l^a-w^    ArltHmetiG 

Penn^ansHIp  Civil  Oovernment    PolltlGal  E&eonomy 

Correspondence        Oran^mar  Spelling 

Algebra 
These  books  are  neither  experiments,  imitations,  nor  compilations,  but  are  orig- 
inal, standard  works,  and  are  in  u.se  in  thousands  of  schools,  where  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.     They  are  Sound,  Sensible,  Practical,  and  Up-io-date. 

Specimen  pages  and  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

WII/I/IAMS  &  R0613RS,  PubUshers, 

ROCH98TBR,  N.  T.  -  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ilrlr. 

»^"Thc  above  books  are  on  the  Ohio  list. 


J  ;     BE  MASTER  OP  THE  SITUATION! 

\  S  Are  yott  a  School  Teacher? 

Or  merely  a  School  Keeper? 

If  you  are  either,  and  mean  to  teach 
PENMANSHIP  acceptably,  you  should  have 

Ellsworth's  Illustrated  Lessons  and  Lectures 

on  that  subject  to  prompt  and  show  you  what,  when  and  how  to  pre- 
sent each  lesson  properly  and  successfully.  It  is  the'  first  and  only 
complete  and  up-to-date  work  and  belongs  in  every  working  teacher'* 
library.  The  State  will  pay  for  it  if  you  cannot,  for  it  is  on  the  list, 
and  a  sine  qua  non  of  every  school  room.  Please  advise  us  of  your 
position  and  wish  to  have  it,  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't  delay  a 
minute.  Your  increase  of  salary  depends  upon  what  this  work  will 
supply  and  don't  forget  that,  but  address  us  at  once,  while  in  mind. 

THB  BI,I,SWORTH  COMPANY, 

za7  DUANB  ST.,  NBW  TORK. 

THE  GOODYEAR  POBLISBIHG  COHPflHY  """{^s^in^sffnlJ^S^trFo*? "' 

•'^■■^~'— ^■^■■^■~~~"^~~~'~"^^~~^~^~^""~—^~^"'~'  schools  of  every  grade 

For  GrAmmar  Schools  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
Sixty  Lessons  in  Business. — Combining  theory  and  practice  in  a  three  months'  course. 

For  High  Schools— Six  Months'  Course. 

Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping,  School  Edition.— Vot  three  months'  theoretical  study. 
Business  Training  for  Public  SchoolA.—'F^r  three  months  in  business  transactions. 

For  High  Schools  and  Academics— Nine  Months'  Course. 

The  Essentials  0/ Bookkeeping.— Vor  four  and  one-half  months'  theoretical  study. 

The  New  Course  in  Business.— l^or  four  and  oue-half  months*  practice  in  business  transactions. 

For  Schools  of  Every  Grade. 

The  Pt  ogressive  Commercial  Arithmetic  affords  ample  mental  and  wi  itten  drill  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business  calculations,  making  an  excellent  review  course  in  intellectual,  practical,  and 
higher  arithmetic. 

For  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list,  address. 
THB  OOODTBAR  PUBI^ISHINO  COMPANY,  334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


IvCCf^  wUUL»  Don't  adopt  every  book  th  it  comes  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
3'our  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

UUIN  I  I  11 1  IN  Ix  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  "the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  be.st  .algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

Ivt^^  I  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


NOTE.  —  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  adopted  Halleck's 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  Sjstem  (|1.0())  and  recommends  Mrg. 
Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (.90). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


van 


hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Bellaire, 
Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Examine  this  book 
before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Prof.  L.  D.  Bonebrake.  State  School  Commlttlonor-eloct. 
Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio  :  "  I  have  takes  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  judge- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  1  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success," 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 


ALICE  GARY 
[From  Irish's  American  and  British  Authors] 


author, 


Frank  V.  Irish,  coiombu,  ohio. 


Man  or  Woman,  of  Experience, 
as  PRINCIPAL  OF  SEMINARY. 
Presbyterian  desired. 


Address  Room  405,  Society  for  Savings.  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers  of  School   Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
Department. 


RniinPRIIQU  WRITIMC  QYQTPM-^>^p1an  individual  method.  Approved  speci- 
nUUULDUOn  WnllinU  OlOlCm  mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  than 
a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.00().000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movtrnient  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  i)c.  Roudebush  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Roudebush  Vertical  Pens.  No.  l,  Medium.  No.  2.  Medium  Fine.  No.  3.  Extra  Fine.  Send  for  samples. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chlcaoa.  IN. 


NVIINSHIP  TEACHERS*  AOEINCY 

3  SOMERSET  ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICE,   AKRON.   OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send   for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

iVIISS   R.    13.    RIINDUEY,    iVIanaser   OHio   Office,   Akron,   O. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS   UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT 


PERRY  D.  OATH, 


Bicycies- 


31  EAST  GAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


-OC   JtlSiS  sold  Bicycles 


since  April  g,  1888 1  and  he  thinks  he  knows  how  i 
at  least  he  has  1  ^    ^%    X" 

sold    SL   iG'Wy  and  snccesa  tells 

its  own  story. 


He  says  "If  yon  want  to  sell  wheels 
yon  moat  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine.** 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "Yon  must  select  a  wheel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,** 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  *'  The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers.^ 


He  sells  WBverleys 


The  entire  Bicycle,  including  Tubingt  Urging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires  manU" 
faetured  under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ? 


**WAVJ^RI,BY8  are  always  all  right.** 

**No  one  questions  WAVMRI^nY  quaUty.* 


...Buy  of  QSLth  and  he  satiated. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods* 


Do  not  forget  the  number—  ' 

sti  East  Gay  Street, 

Nor  the  mart  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  region,  prob- 
ably the  mo9t  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Oeyser  Pountalnt,  its  superb  Cuyoa, 
the  beautiful  Yellowstone  Lake,  more  tban  7,000 
feet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  riountains,  the  Cascades  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  •  Elk.  Deer  and 
Antelope,  the  unequaled  Trout  fishing  aud  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the  World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  Large 
hotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  specially 
constructed  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '98,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makes 
it,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Sc|iool4  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  described 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHAS.  S.  FEB,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.         ^___-^.__-— «—. 

PR1515  TO  TBACHBRS   AND   SCHOLrARS. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  requests  fro^m  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  *97.  The  edi- 
tion— a  large  one— was  exhausted  loug  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Norlhwesl. 
crammed  full  of  valuable  information  ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers: 
another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  Lyendecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  PEE,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  yoii  saw  the  advertisement. 


FOR  A  SUMMER  CRUISE  TAKE  THE  COAST  LINE 

To  Mackinac 


NEV  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


00MFORT> 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


Thearaataat  PerftcHao  yat  attained  la  Boat  Coaftrnctiao  —  Luzortom 
Bqnlpmaot,  Artistic  PntnlalilBf ,  DeooraUao  and  BIfldaot  Service. 

To  DM,  MMi  Beonilaii  Ba),  Fetostei.  cmcaio 

No  other  Line  ofiTers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest ' 


Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO8KEY,  "the  800  "  MARQUETTE 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  PIctursaqoa  Mackloac 
and  Return,  including  Meals  and  Bertha. 
Approximate  Cost  from  Cleveland.  $17; 
from  Toledo,  $14;  from  Detroit,  $13.50. 


Day  and  Nioht  Servicb  Between 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVEUND 

Pare,  $1.^0  ^^^  Direction. 
Berths,  75c.,  $1.    Stataraaai,  $i»78- 

Conaections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Earliest  Trains  for  all  points  Bast,  South 
and  Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  lor  all 

oints  North  and  Notthwest. 


poll  

Sunday  Trips  Junt,  Ji4ly.  Aug., Sept.  Oct.  Only 

EVERY  DAY  AND  NIGHT  BETWEEN ' 

CLEVELAND,  PUT-IN-BAY  and  TOLEDO. 

'^^.t'^'o^ird^.^^^^  Deiroiioniiciereioiidlioifiiioiiffl 


THE  RESORTS  OF  MICHIGAN 


MACKINAC 
PETOSKEY 
BAY  VIEW 
HURONIA 


MT.  CLEMENS 
CHARLEVOIX 
TRAVERSE  CITY 
CHEBOYGAN 


AND  A  HUNDRED  OTHERS 


ARE   MOST  EASILY   REACHED   VIA 


THE  COLUMBUS 

OCKINGVALLE 

TOLEDO  RAILWAY  CO. 


3  HOUR  TRAINS.... 

COLUMBUS  10  TOLEDO 


MAKING   A   CLOSE    CONNECTION    WITH 

ALL  RAIL  AND  WATER   LINES. 


PULLMAN  SLEEPING  AND   RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS   BY  NIGHT. 
PALACE   PARLOR   CARS   BY  DAY. 


TICKET  OFFICE  — CHITTENDEN  HOTEL 


L.  W.  BUCKMASTER. 

City  Pass.  Aot. 


L.  W.  LANDMAN. 

Trav.  Pass.  A^t 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


W.  H.  FISHER. 

GcN'L  Paks.  aTnt.  Aot. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE    TO. 


Lrouifiville 
AlempHifi 
INashville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DININQ   CARS 
ON    THROUGH    TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND  GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON  AQBNT8 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


0.  Mccormick.  c.  e.  schaff,  warrem  j.  lynch, 

Pms.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gtn'l  Managtr.  A.  Q.  P.  A  T. 


*= 


1^ 


The  Best  l^oate  to 

WASMGTORD.G. 


IS  VIA  THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  HailPoad 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


AflTIHTAM,  WmCHHSTHi?, 

HAHPHH'S  PHI^HY,  GHTTYSfiUHG, 

VAIibHY  OF  TflH  SHENAflDOAfl, 
HTC,  HTC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 


D.  B.  MAHTIH, 

en.  p.  T.,  BAItTIOlOt^H. 


B.  K.  AUSTIfl, 

G.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


:^ 


imPiMmP^^t*u^t*\mmmt*\mmtf 


Books  by  W,  H.  Venable,  LL.  D. 


LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.     Price,  |1.25. 

[/='rom  Boston  Home  JoumaL] 

It  would  be  difHcult  to  oame  a  modern  book  upan  the  Aubjtct  of  Edtication 
which  is  more  qhHrmiug',  useful,  end  original.  It  does  not  deal  with  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  iubject,  and  ^thcra  All  into  the  thougbt 
which  la  expressed  by  the  title  —"  Let  Him  First  be  a  Mati  1  " 

Itieidentany,  th«  author  treata  of  What  a  Man  1^,  h\^  physical  system,  his 
mental  pofisLbiiitirs,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  thetn.  The  treatuient,  however, 
U  [lever  dDg:matic»  but  suggestive  aud  stimulating.  He  treats  also  of  ^reat  iti- 
BtTuctorsaiid  their  idea^  a tiJ  methods  :  ofConfucius,  Plato,  Aristotle, OuintiUivn, 
Goethe,  atid  Arnold,  He  i«  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  cjtperience. 

For  the  tno£t  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  of"  Unclassi- 
l£ed  Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  riclitjf 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "  The  Old-Fashloned  Hlocuttonist"  ? 

^^Fram  Boston  Ideas} 
The  '*  Paragon  of  Animals  "  is  one  of  the  most  cujuyablc  e»»ay&  ou  mau  ih&t 
we  have  ever  read.  It  is  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thought?>arepreeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understanding-. 
The  essay  on  "  The  Utility  of  the  Ideal  "  is  i>articularly  beautiful,  and  abounds 
111  inspirational  power.  The  closiog-  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meetine  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association ,  at  Niagara  Pal  Is,  N.  Y.,  Jul  y  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
lov'iugl  V,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  toward 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

.   pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 


519 


i  From  the  Oh  w  State  Journal.  ] 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  togetner  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  cffon  and  Bchievemeut  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana^  most  of 
which  will  be  abpolnttly  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers,  and  all  of  which  Is 
of  the  moNt  utiquestiouable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  wcM  as  Mr.  VenabJe.  and  ofhismfiny  literary  performances  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest,  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

f  From  A.  P.  JtusitH,  authifr  o/**  Literary  Notes,**  '*A  Club  of  One,**  etc.] 
A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  smazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  I  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  readers.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  indejc  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEAftT  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty- two  new  pieces,  among  which  are  "Let's 
Shake/'  '*  Saga  of  the  Oak/'  etc,    35  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 

coxier.    50  cents. 

Any  of  the  alrave  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^0i^^p^^^pp^p^s^i^s:^^^^^0^<^'d^^^^^ 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 


One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 

Two.  20  years  of  actual 
life  among  scenes 
and  people  describ- 
ed. 250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A  MOSLEM  TBACHSR. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  ''Library  of  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  8,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 


Four. 


Each  one  of  the  **  Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 


Five.  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  *'  home  circle.*' 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,600  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vok.    3,500  Ills. 


TO  OHIO  TEACHERS. 


Five  first  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 
days  on  application  to 


L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Qen.  Sales  Agent,  i8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's '* STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions; 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  16  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Marner, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
50  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately,  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
I^ost,  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents — Sprague's  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  of  ten  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  will  be  given  y  express  not  prepaid,   .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH  AVENUE,       -       -       -        CHICAGO,   ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office, 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


Adopted  by  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle^ 

REQUIRED  READING  f898-f899. 

THE   ARNOLDS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 
ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

By  SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH^  M.  A^  LL.  D.    (The  Great  Ed<scatofs.) 

12mo,  $1.00  net. 


^^nrO  book  heretofore  published  concerning  one  or  both 
1^1  of  the  Arnolds  has  accomplished  the  task  perform- 
I  ■  ed  in  the  present  instance  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  A 
long-time  colleague  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  British  Edu- 
cational Department,  the  author — leaving  biography  aside — 
has  with  unusual  skill,  written  a  succinct  and  fascinating 
account  of  the  important  .services  rendered  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Master  of  Rugby  and 
his  famous  son.  Whatever  in  the  teaching  of  both  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  has  been  judiciously 
selected  by  the  author  from  the  mass  of  their  writings,  and 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  American  edu- 
cational public,  which  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Arnolds,  father  and  son,  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  sympathetic  exposition  of  their  influ- 
ence and  opinions. 

"  The  book  is  opportune,  for  the  Amoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  is  pretty  much  in  the  air. 
Dr.  Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
father  and  his  personal  association  with  the  son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two 
most  typical  modern  English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost  ideally 
well  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.  .  .  .  The  two  men  live  in  these  pages 
as  they  were."  —  President  Alderman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  Educational  Revie^v,  New  York. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
one  dollar  ($K00)>  Ten  copies^  express  collectt  to 
one  addfea  upon  receipt  of  eight  dollars  ($8,00). 

N«.Yo*     CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS     chicgo 


®t?io  State  Hnbersity 


(Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY    CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I/BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science . 
Kugineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-POUR  DSPARTMSNTS  OP  INSTRUCTIOH 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literatnre 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BTBN   COURS]l$8   OP   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticultiire  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COVRSBS 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  3 

Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  3 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts  2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  TKSn 

The   only  charges  made  by  the  Univeriiity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  $15  per  year  and  ih» 
vtual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOM]l$N  W]l$IrCOM]l$D 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


JVliami  University  . . . 


equipped  college  iii   Faculty,  Library  and  Laboratories,    A  well  appointed  mod- 
mnastum  with  instruction  by  a  competent  director.    There  is  no  college  in  Ohio 


A  well 

em  gymnasiun. ^  .  _ 

where  a  thorough  college  education  may  be  procured  under  more  pleasant  surroundings 
and  with  less  expense  to  the  student.    Tuition  free.    Send  for  a  catalogue  to 

President  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

OMIO  MEDICAL.  UINIVBRSITV 

_  PepTtmeBts  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pliarmacy,  Midwifery. 


LABORATORY. 


UNIVERSITY. 


All  Instruction,  except  clinical,  by  the  recita- 
tion system. 

Four  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  of 
seven  months  each. 

Students  graded  on  their  daily  recitations  and 
term  examinations. 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

Large  class  rooms  designed  for  the  recitation 
system,  and  the  largest  and  best  eciuipped 
laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  col- 
lege in  the  state. 

Abundant  clinical  facilities. 

Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  1897-98  begins  Wednesday,  September  15,  1898-99. 


For  Catalogue  and  other 
information  concern- 
ing the  Departments, 
address, 


Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medical  Department. 

Otto  Arnold,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  Dental  Department. 

N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S.,  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Department. 

OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY.  7H-7U  N.  Park  St..  ColnikM,  0. 


OHIO  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  good  school  for  teachers  and  for  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Over  2,000  teachers  receive  instruction  here  every  year.  Instructors  all 
thorough,  experienced,  eflficient.  Latest  approved  methods  of  teaching  discussed 
and  exhibited.  Special  classes  formed  for  those  preparing  for  examination.  School 
the  entire  year,  holiday  week  excepted.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find 
suitable  classes.  Expenses  reasonable.  We  furnish  room,  board  and  tuition,  ten 
weeks,  for  (28.     Room  and  board  in  private  families.     Send  for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  LEHR,  President. 

ADA,   OHIO. 


RRBPA.RB  POR  HIOHBR  SUCGB8S. 

This  you  can  do  at  the  least  expense  ef  time  and  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrlSBAISON,  OHIO. 

1855  —The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  In  the  United  5tates.— 1898 


Progress  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  thrs  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
BnaineSB  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instructioe 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teaohera  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renew^ed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  lias  never  been  equaled. 

Higher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Education  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Instita- 
tion.    Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts.  etc. 

M^penaes  Tuition.  $8.00  per  session;   Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,  $1.25  to  $1.50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898;  November  1,  1898;  December  27, 1886 ;  Pebniaiy 

21, 1899  ;  April  18. 1899  ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address.  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary.  Lebanon.  O. 
J.  W.  W1THBR5.  President. 

- 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

i^IVaOUA,  IIVDIA.IVA. 

SITUATBD  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first -dass 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
Hinff  Latin,  Science  ana  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  cotlcgcsu 
IS  "        "  '         ' '  ..-.■-.*-.- 


mduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.    Board,  furnished  1 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.     Tuition  only  in  advance.     Fall  term  will   opra 
August  22.    Of  6000  students  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  bat 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  0. 

THB  COLLBOe  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :   The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THB  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses ;  afforda,  also,  i 

good  academic  education. 

THB  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  offers  a  three  years'  course,  of  four  terms  each.    Also,  a  aborier 

term,  including  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departments  are  the  COnHBRCIAL,  the  HUSIC,  the  ART. 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHY5ICAL  CULTURE. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  especially  if  yon  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

The  53d  year  of  the  college  opens  Aug.  30,  with  a  new  President  and  several  new  ProfesaorsL 

Address,  MOUNT  UNION  COLLBOe,  Alliance,  O. 


SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.        STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

Hie  Mni  iiiiliaiia  MI  Sc|ool 

Will  open  its  26th  Year  Aug.  30,  '98,  under  more  favorable  aaspices  than  ever  before. 


With  its  new  library,  new  laboratories,  and  extended  course  of  study,  it  is  prepared  to 
oflfer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

By  honest  work  the  school  has  made  a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  justly  de- 
serves the  high  position  it  holds  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

Credits.       ^^^  grades  from  the  school  are  accepted  in  all  the  best  Universities,  and  in 

many  instances  its  graduates  have  received  special  mention  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation. 

Aim  of  the    ^^^  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  school  is  to  give  all  who  come  here  the  best  possible 
^^-       I  advantages  for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time, 

dcnooi.         g^jj^j  g^^  ^jjg  igjjg^.  expense. 

Teachers.  ^^^  ^^S^  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other 
school  in  the  country  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work.  Teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  have  the  very  best  advantages  for  receiving  training  in  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods.  There  are  extended  courses  in  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Child  Study,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Kindergarten  and  Method. 

Pharmacy.  '^^^  school  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recog- 
nized schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  of  these  not  more  than 
twelve  have  sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of 
tbe  twelve.  Attention  is  called  to  this  to  show  that  while  the  expenses  here  are  the 
lowest,  yet  the  advantages  are  the  very  best. 

Business  ^^^  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
-.   jl  complete  in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of 

college.        offices  ever  attempted  by  any  scnool. 

Music.  ^"  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we 

are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students 
have  every  advantage  here  that  they  could  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense 
not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  department  of 

y  .  .the  school.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  equip 
Uepartmeots  thoroughly  each  department,  and*  to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  most 
competent  instructors. 

Karire  While  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each 

Vt  «*r  student  has  the  same  advantage  as  though  the  enrollment  did  not  ex- 

Atteooaoce.   ^^^^  300  students.    The  continued  growth  of  the  school  and  the  demand  for 
these  trained  here  is  tlie  best  evidence  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 
Expenses  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place.  Tuition,  $10  per  term.  Good  board 

and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  the  Dormitories. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  of  the  school,  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  Presldeot,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President* 

VAUPARAISO,  IISD* 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  30, 1898;  First  Winter  Term  wilf  Op^n  November  8^ 
1898;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,  1899;  Spring  Term  will  open  March 
28,  1899;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  6,  1899. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  p^r  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  p^r  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  tht 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown- 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  verj-  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  feac/i  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CA.L,BNDAR,    1898-1899. 

Normal  term  begins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  f  resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

49"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  AcAdemy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  14. 
Winter  Term,  January  3. 


Departments.  \  spring  Term,'  March  28. 


^  TUITION   F=^REE.                              send  for  a  catalogue  to  the 
F^lne  Dormitory  for  Lfadles.  Secretary 


Tf  you  want  zoo  Per  Cent,  in  spelling  at  any 
-■■      examination  send  10  cents  for 

The  Praotieal  Speller 

which  contains  a  complete  list  of  practical  words  used 
at  teachers'  examinations  all  over  the  U.  S. 

QLA55  &  EMMONS,  Pablishers,  New  Alexaoder,  0. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


IVtitlM  WvlvlL.  Don't  adopt  every  book  that  comes  along. 
Don*t  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
your  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

Uv/IN  1  I  nilNlv  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  ' '  the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

Ivt^^  I  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


NOTE.— The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  adopted  Halleck's 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  ($1.00)  and  recommends  Mrs. 
Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (.90). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building: 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAQO 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

For  Holiday  or  Last  Day  of  School  Presents,  nothini^ 
can  exceed  the  value  of  these  Souvenirs  for  the  price. 


THRBB   HORMS. 


Ist.  CabliMt  Picture  Form  — Always  preferable  when  card  photograph  of  teacher  is  to  be 
added,  as  it  goes  directly  into  the  Family  Album  and  stays  there.  Price,  10  Souvenirs,  90  centi; 
extra  ones,  35^  cents  each. 

2nd.  Booklet  Porm  —  With  a  few  little  pictures  of  school  life.  140  choice  mottoes,  elegaat 
cover  design  united  with  silk  floss.    Price,  10  Souvenirs,  or  less,  75  cents ;  extra  ones.  3  cents  esdi 

3rd.  Round  Corner  Porm  — Two  or  more  cards  being  united  with  silk  cord.  Price,  lOSoore- 
nirs,  60  cents;  extra  ones,  2  cents  each. 

Cut  shows  one-half  size,  and  can  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 
Souvenirs  when  printed  in  finest  gold  and  colored  inks  on  the  very  best  of  material.  The  histori- 
cal and  social  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing  will  so  ingratiate  the  teacher  into  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils  as  a  presentation  of  these  Souvenirs,  which  are  to  the  school  what  the  family 
record  is  to  the  family.  They  are  finely  printed  and  embossed,  and  contain  names  of  ftctaolan. 
teacher,  directors,  date',  etc.    Send  for  circulars  to-day.  or  better  send  your  order,  and  write /^Wf. 


Q.  BIXLER  CO.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 
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for  At,t,  POINTS  EAST— Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Excellent  Aooommodationa. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qen.  Pmi.  Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STBLLHORN,  H.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"Wc  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

P.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Making  It  the  Latest,  Meet  Accurate  and  Beet  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     ■flT'Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    ♦    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary*. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


Not  this  size 

but  several  times  as  large,  on  paper 5 J4  by 
H  inches,  and  beautifully  printed  are  the 

Perry  Pictures  ONE  CENT  Each 

by  the  hundred,  postpaid.  Twenty  for 
30  cents.  Assorted  as  desired.  Beauti- 
fully printed  on  paper  5^4  by  8  inches. 

QOO  5UBJECT5.  For  all  grades.  For 
Picture  Study,  Language,  Literature, 
History.  Geography.  Schoolroom  Deco- 
ration. Historic  Ornament. 

Send  '2-cent  stamp  for  16  page  illustra- 
ted catalogue.  Especial  attention  is  call- 
ed to  our  pictures  of  historic  ornament. 

Ten  choice  art  books  at  25  cents  each, 
postpaid.    Address, 

The  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maldeo,  Mass. 

Be  sure  to  mention  "Ohio  Ed.  Monthly." 


THE  lliSLfiNi;    HAND, 


irisH'sPDieiiGaDwBritlsyQtliois 
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hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Hxam- 
ine  thiis  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 


ALICE  CARY 
[From  IrUh't  Amerieao  and  British  Authora] 


*  From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrako.  State  School  C«a      

Columbus,  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  jndf- 
ment  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  studextt  oi 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  andcongratulateitsauthor  on  fail 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  addrecs  tbc 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  Manibw.  okit. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers  of  School   Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  tee  first  page  of  Sditorial 
Department. 


ROUDEBUSH  WRITING  SYSTEM-^sr'?.U"c^'^j,riSVy'SSo^?re;iir'^ 


a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  6r»t 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  booka  mad 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  25c.  Roudobuth  Writing  Spollort.  Double  ruled.  Singrle  ra&ed 
Routfobuth  Vortical  Pont.  No.  1,  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Extra  Pine.  Send  for  samples 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Avo.  and  Randolph  St.  Clilci«a.  ■ 


WIINSMIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCV, 


3  SOMERSET  ST..   BOSTON,   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICE,  AKRON.  OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.   B.   F'INDL.BV,   iVlanaser  OHIo   Offffiee,   Akron*   O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


=IS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


Obio  Ceacbm'  Reading  0rclt 

1898-1 89Q. 

The  folllowing  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
Pupii^  in  1898-1899,  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
members  as  given  below. 

Mdiiy  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
given  below.    In  this  list  R.  L-  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

FOURTH  YEAH -A  PRIMAIIY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  (R.  L.  S.  47.  48  ,  paper  30 
cerUs;  cloth,  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  6R4MMAR.  Wiggins  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  cloth,  43  cents.  Selection.s 
from  Whittier's  Child  Life  In  Poetry  and  Prose    K.  L.  S.  70,  71),  paper,  30  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder- Book  (  R.  L.  S.  17,  IS),  and  Tanglewood 
Tai«s»  (R.L-S.'22,  23;  each,  paper,  'iO  cents ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth, 11.20.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  80  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  — B  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  (R.  L.  S.  Ij.  and  Courtship  of 
Miles  Stand fsh,  (R.L.S.2,  each, paper.  15 cents;  cloth, 2ncent6.Burrough.s's  Birds  and  Bees 
(R.  L.  S.  28),  and  Sharp  Eyes  (R.  L.  S.  36;  (called  for  in  Eighth  Year  Grade],  each,  paper  15 
cents;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Scudder's  George  Washington  '  R.  L.  S. 
75).  paper.  30  cents ;  cloth,  40  cents.  Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood  iR.S.  L.)  half 
leather.  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR -A  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L.  S.  13, 14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above.  Seventh 
Yrar  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs*  Talcs  from  Shakespeare  (  R  L  S.  HI.  G5.  66i.  paper,  45 
cenU;  cloth, 50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  R.  L  S.  57],  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  [R.L.  S. 58  ,  each,  paper,  15  cents;  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (R.  LS  8S;,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Fiske'.s  War  of  Inde- 
pendence '  R.  L.  S.  62],  paper,  :iO  cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems  (R.  L.  S.  4],  paper,  15  cents:  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  f  R.  L.  S.  55 ; .  paper.  15  cents  ;  cloth.  25  cents. 
Burroughs's  Riverby,  cloth,  |1.06.  Tennv&on's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.L.S.  73), 
paper,  lo  cents.    Whittier's  Poems  (  Household  Edition  ).  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  i  R.  L.  S.  67  ,  paper,  15  cents:  cloth.  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  cloth,  |l.OO.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.CK). 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  |1.00. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  cloth,  |1.00.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
and  Other  Poemt  ( R.  L  S.  30  .  pap^r,  lo  cents;  cloth,  2-')  cents.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (  R.  L.  S.  91  .  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  i  R.L  S.27\  piper,  15  cents  [with  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warner's 
A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth,  50  cents].  Tennyson's 
Poems  (Household  Bdition :,  cloth,  IL.20.  Fi'ske's  Civil  Government  In  the  United 
States,  cloth.  |1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  ;2.i0.  Milton's  L'Allcgro,  II  9%n' 
seroso,  Comus,  Lycldas,  and  Minor  Poems  (R.L.S  72:,  paper.  15  cents  [bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  l-lll  (  R.L.S.  04  cloth,  40  cents).  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  fl.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth.  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  is  also  published  by 
HouoHTON,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  use. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  nunil>er 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  xi  East  xyth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


PERRY  D.  GATH, 


:21  EAST  GAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JjLG   JtlSLS  sold  Bicycles  since  April  Pi  188$,  and  he  thinhs  be  bmowB  hotr; 
at   east     e    as  ^qJ^   ^   fCW.  and  success  tells 

its  own  story. 


He  says  "If  yon  want  to  sell  wheels 
yon  must  Brst  of  all  select  a  well  hnown 
high  grade  machine,** 

He  sells 

WsLverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "You  must  select  a  wheel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  popular  priee." 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  "The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers.** 


He  sells  Waverleys 


The  entire  Bicycle,  including  Tubing,  Gorging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires 
factured  under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ?  / 


"WAY^BI^nYS  are  always  all  right.** 

"No  one  questions  WAVMRIt^Y  quaUty.*^ 


...Buy  of  Gath  and  he  satiated. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods. 


no  not  forget  the  number— 

21  East  Gay  Street, 

% 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  regfion,  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Oeyser  Pountalns.  its  superb  Canyon, 
the  beautiful  Yellowstone  Lake,  more  than  7,000 
feet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  riountalns,  the  Cascades  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  ,  BIk,  Deer  and 
Aotelopa,  the  unequaled  Trout  fishing  and  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the  World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  Large 
hotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  specially 
constructed  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '98,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makes 
it,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  described 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.         _^^_^^_______ 


PRBB  TO  TBACHBRS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

In  1807  we  had  thousands  of  requests  from  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  '97.  The  edi- 
tion—a large  one— was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  dififerent  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Northwest, 
crammed  full  of  valuable  information  ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers ; 
another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  I^-endecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  FEE.  General  Passen- 
ger Agent.  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


FOR  A  iiUMMER  CRUISE  TAKE  THE  COAST  LINE 

To  Mackinac 


NEV  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


COMFORT, 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


TtaeOreateat  Parfactlon  yet  attained  In  Boat  Construction  ^Lnsnrloiit 
Equipment,  Artistic  PnmleiiinK,  Decoration  and  Bfficient  Service. 

To  BeM,  piackmae,  Heorglaii  t%  wmi  cmcago 

No  other  I«ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest 


Four  Trips  per  Week  Between 


Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO8KEY,  "the  800  "  MARQUETTE 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac 
and  Return,  inciudins  Meals  and  Berths. 
Approximate  Cost  from  Cleveland,  $17; 
from  Toledo,  $14;  from  Detroit,  $19,50. 


Day  and  Nioht  Service  Between 


DETROIT  AND  CLEVEUND 

Pare.  $1.50  ^"^  Direction. 
Berths,  75c.,  $1.    Stateroom,  $1.75. 

Connections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Earliest  Trains  for  all  points  East,  South 
and  Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sunday  Trips  June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  Oct.  Onif 

EVERY  DAY  AND  NIGHT  BETWEEN 

CLEVELAND,  PUT-IN-BAY  and  TOLEDO. 

"~A'.^/ij;ia;?xr.!' !^.??^^^^^         Deiroii  and  cieieiono  Noviootion  coiDDonv. 


RRBRARB  FOR  HIQHBR  SUCCBSS. 

This  you  caa  do  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

L,eBAIVOIV,  OHIO. 

1855  ~The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  In  the  United  States.— 1898 


Pro^reaa  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
Buaineae  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  Tyx)ewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teachers  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  Ijecn  equaled. 

JBCi^her  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

JSaacation  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  I^aw.  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

Mxpenaea  Tuition,  $8.00  per  session;   Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week  ;  Board,  $1.25  to|1.50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6.  1898;  November  1,  1898;  December  27, 1898 ;  February 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1899 ;  June  13,  1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  Secretory.  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHERS.  President. 

— J 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

AINOOL^A,  IIVDIAIVA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 

H'ing  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
nation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  '  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Fall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  students  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.     Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  0. 

THE  COLLEQB  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each:    The  Cla.ssical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  lyiterary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses ;  affords,  also,  a 
good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  offers  a  three  years'  course,  of  four  terms  each.    Also,  a  shorter 
terra,  including  I^atin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departments  ere  the  COnnERCIAL,  the  HUSIC.  the  ART. 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  especially  if  you  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

The  53d  year  of  the  college  opens  Aug.  30.  with  a  new  President  and  several  new  Professors. 

Address,  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  Alliance,  O. 


SCHOOL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.        STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

Tbe  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

Tie  neni  liiillaiia  lloniial  Sctool 

Will  open  ite  Ziih  Year  Auf .  30,  '98,  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever  before. 


With  its  new  library,  new  iaboratories,  and  extended  course  of  study,  it  is  prepared  to 
oflfer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  auy  preceding  year. 

By  honest  work  the  school  has  made  a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  justly  de- 
serves the  high  position  it  holds  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

Credits.       ^^^  grades  from  the  school  are  accepted  in  ail  the  best  Universities,  and  in 

many  instances  its  graduates  have  received  special  mention  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation. 

Aim  of  tbe  ^^^  ^^°*  ^^  ^^*  school  is  to  give  all  who  come  here  the  best  possible 
Q^l^      I  advantages  for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time, 

scnooi.         ^j^^j  3^  ^Yie  least  expense. 

Teachers.  '^^^  ^^S^  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other 
school  in  the  country  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work.  Teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  have  the  very  best  advantages  for  receiving  training  in  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods.  There  are  extended  courses  in  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Child  Study,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Kindergarten  and  Method. 

Pharmacy.  ^^^  school  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recog- 
nized schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  of  these  not  more  than 
twelve  have  sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  twelve.  Attention  is  called  to  this  to  show  that  while  the  expenses  here  are  the 
lowest,  yet  the  advantages  are  the  very  best. 

Business  '^^^  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
^^11  complete  in  the  land.     It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of 

voiies^e.        offices  ever  attempted  by  any  school. 

Music.  ^"  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we 

are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students 
have  every  advantage  here  that  they  could  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense 
not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  department  of 

IWi  w  4  the  school.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  equip 
uepanmenta  thoroughly  each  department,  and*  to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  most 
competent  instructors. 

Larire  While  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each 

A44     A  student  has  the  same  advantage  as  though  the  enrollment  did  not  ex- 

Anenaance.   ^^^^  300  students.    The  continued  growth  of  the  school  and  the  demand  for 
those  trained  here  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  woric  is  satisfactory. 
Expenses  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place.  Tuition,  $10  per  term.  Good  board 

and  well-furnished  room,  $l.oO  to 
$1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  the  Dormitt)ries. 

Catalogue  coutaining  full  description  of  the  school,  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  President,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President, 

VAURARAISO,  IIVD. 

CALENDAR.— Fail  Term  will  open  August  30, 1898;  First  Winter  Term  wiff  Open  November  8^ 
1898;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,  1899;  Spring  Term  will  open  Marcii 
28,  1899;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  6,  1899. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEQE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-claiss  instrcc- 
tion  in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
followiner  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renowiL 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  verj-  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  tecuh  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weelLS 
in  August. 

GAL,BINDAR,   1898-1899. 

Normal  term  begins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begrius  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begrins  Aug^ust  30th.  I    Third  quarter  beg^ins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  8rd. 

For  particulars  address,  John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  fresident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

HV"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Sto- 
dents  prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University 

ATHBINS. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept.   14. 
Winter  Term,  January  3. 


Departments.  \  Spnng  Term,  March  28, 


^  TUITION   FREE.                              send  for  a  catalogue  to  the 
Pine  Dormitory  for  Lfaclles.  Secretary 


Tf  you  want  too  Per  Cent,  in  spelling  at  any 
-*■      examination  send  10  cents  for 

The  Practical  Speller 

which  contains  a  complete  list  of  practical  words  used 
at  teachers*  examinations  all  over  the  U.  S. 

OLA55  a.  EMMONS,  Publishers,  New  Alexander,  0. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


Ivt^Cr^  wOvlL*  Don't  adopt  everj^  book  that  comes  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
your  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

LIv/IN  1  I  nilNlv  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  "the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

Ivtl^  1  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


NOTE.  —  The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  adopted  Halleck's 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  ($1.00)  and  recommends  Mrs. 
Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (.90). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


SOUVENIRS— G.  BIXLER  CO.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO- 


QUAI^ITY  has  gi 
up,   PRICES  h. 


one 
ave 

come  down.    Now.. 

within  the  reach  of 

all  teachers. 


3  BEAUTIFUL 
FORMS. 


lat.    Two  Card    Form,    as 

shown    in    illustration 


2d.    Cabinet  Picture  Style, 

to  be  used  when  card 
picture  of  teacher  is  to 
be  added.  This  form 
•  goes  direct  into  Fami- 
iLY  Album. 


Boolclet  Form,  with 
little  pictures,  and  over 
100  choice  Mottoes 
added. 


Prices.  For  Two  Card 
Style  :  60  Souvenirs,  or 
less,  60c.  Extra  ones, 
2  cents  each,  prepaid. 


Send    Us   Your    Name  on  m  postal  for  full  description 
of  the  latest  and  most  artistic  styles  of  Teachers'  Souvenirs. 

SOUVENIRS— G.  BIXLER  CO.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO. 


WEBSTER'S 


Hon.  D, J.  Bf rweff  JxjsXtcc  of  U*  S«  Supreme  Court, 
Pitiys ;   '"1  k^oinintnd  it  lo  tiii  iia  ttic  opc  great  staud- 

unl  iiutlioHty,''      ^___ 

It  exceb  In  the  oa«e  with  whleh  the  eyo  finds  the 
word  stmyrlit ;  in  ncuuraty  of  tUrnuitiim  ;  in  eff<Jotive 
melhiKU<if  indkatima- pninunciiiHoti  ;  In  t-L-tiM?  an*] 
com  1  "I  TV  hv  c  i9i  vc  state  men  t  s  t  if  fiicta  ftinl  1  n  proot  leal 
Ufio  im  a.  wfjrkUiiJr  dlctioniiry. 

Si.i€<(ffitn  /"i{/rJt,  ttc,  sent,  nn  application^ 
^^^^5*  &  Ci  Merriam  Co^  Publisher!,  Springftcli  Ma&^  Up  S.  A* 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


■r  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


T^  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON;  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STEIXHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information."" 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILIy,  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Making  it  the  Latest.  Most  Accurate  and  ftest  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     •^"Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    •     DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers'  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750- 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D..  Dean. 


THE    UADIES_ 


May  dispute  about  the  new  woman,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  Educational  Monthly  are  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  women.  Your  sister  teacher  may  not  know  this.  Tell  her 
about  it  or  send  us  her  name  and  we  will  cheerfully  mail  sample  copy. 

Address  O.  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  Columbus,  0» 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 
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for  AI,I,  POINTS  BAST— Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Excellent  Accommodations, 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qen.  Pass.  Agent.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  a.  QUINIUS,  Originator  and  Proprietor. 

Membership  Limited  to  1,000. 

JOIIV  THB  EXCELrSIOR  OOOK  CL.UB  NOW 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWEBPINQ  REDUCTIONS.  Send  us  a  list  of  Books 
wanted  and  we  will  quote  our  special  price  by  return  mail. 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  1st  we  will  enroll  all  applicanU  for  membership  Free  of  ClMTfe. 
Our  Special  Offer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  such  very  low  figures,  viz: 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 


BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 

ONLY    ^1.38    Postpaid. 
Size  of  Page,  S%xB%, 


TEACHER'S  BIBLE       """^^  •'^  ""^ 


Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion—together with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  Blodlns,  Divinity  Circuit,  Fall  Qllt,  Mioloii  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of   . 
Teachers'  Bibles. 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER    NO.   2.  THI5  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS. 

GENUINE  ''OXFORD" 


^ 


TEACHERS'  BIBLE 


New  Helps,  Maps,  and  124  Fall-Pase  Plates  and  Foil  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
THE  MONUMENTS  DECIPHERED. 

The  Former  Series  Consisted  of  68  Plates.  The  Present  Scries  has  124,  with  Full  Descriptive 
I^etterpress.  The  most  valuable  Biblical  Compilation  yet  published  for  Teacher,  Minister, 
Student,  or  General  Reader. 

norocco  Blading,  Divinity  Circuit.  Round  Comers,  Pull  Ollt.  niniOB  8vo. 
Size,  83^  X  7K  X  1^  Inches.    By  mnll.  Postpaid,  only  4ll«68« 


We  guarantee  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  oar 
books  are  sold  at  Sweepfflf  Reiactleas  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogue  Seat  rrec  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  1st,  1898. 

NOTB  — Reading  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NET  prices.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

THE  EXCEUSIOR  BOOK  CUUB, 

No.  1  South  Hiffh  St.,  Columbia,  Ohio. 


Ohio  CeaclKrr  Reading  0rcle. 

IS9S-1S99. 

The  folUowiug  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
Pupii^  in  1898-1899,  are  pubhshed  by  HouGHTON  Mifpun  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
members  as  given  below. 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
g-iven  below.    In  this  list  R.  I*.  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS^  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

FOURTH  YEAR -A  PRIMARY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  R.  L.  S.  47,  4S  .  paper  30 
cen^s;  cloth.  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  6R4MMAR.  WigRin's  The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol,  cloth,  43  cents.  Selection.s 
from  Whittier's  Child  Ufa  In  Poetry  and  Prose    K.  h.  S.  70,  71;,  paper,  30  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book  (  R.  L.  S.  17,  IS^  and  Tanglewood 
Taiest  (R.  U.  S.  22,  23;  each,  paper.  30  cents ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth,  $1  JO.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  80  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR -B  GRAMMAR.  I^ongfellow's  Evangeline  (R.  L.  S.  1  ,  and  CourUhIp  of 
MllesStandfsh.  (R.L.S.  2.  each, paper, l.'> cents;  cloth, 25 cents.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees 
fR.  Iv.  S.  2K  .  and  Sharp  Eyea  (R.  L.  S.  :U>  [called  for  in  Eighth  Ybar  Grade],  each,  paper  15 

cents;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.     Scudder's  George  Washington    :  R.  I;.  S. 

75),  paper,  30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents.    Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood     R.S.  L.)   half 

leather,  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR-A  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L-  S.  13,14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Burronghs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above,  Sbvbntfi 
Year  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (R  L  vS.  (>4.  05.  66.,  paper,  15 
cents:  cloth, 50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  R.  L  S.  57i,  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  ;R.L.  S.  58  .  each,  paper.  15  cents;  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth.  40  cents.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (  R.  L.S  MS  ,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth.  60  cents.  Fiske'.s  War  of  Inde- 
pendence .  R.  L.  S.  62),  paper,  :W  cents ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems  (R.LS.  4.,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  'R.  L.  S.  55;.  paper.  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Burroughs's  RIverby,  cloth,  |1.06.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.  L.S.  73), 
paper,  15  cents.    Whittier's  Poems  (  Household  Edition  ).  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  ;  R.  L.  S.  67  ,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  jefTerson,  cloth,  $1.00.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.00. 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Morse's  John  Qulncy  Adams,  cloth.  $1.00.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
and  Other  Po»m»  (R.  L  S.  30  ,  pap*r,  15  cents:  cloth,  2.')  cents.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (R.  L.S.  91,.  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  GO  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  :  R.  L  8.27  ,  piper.  15  cents  [with  Burronghs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warner's 
A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth,  5(i  cents].  Tennyson's 
Poems  {Household  Kdition  ,  cloth,  11.20.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,  cloth.  $1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.10.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  Comus,  Lycldas,  and  Minor  Poems  '  R.  L.  S  72  ,  paper.  15  cents  (bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Cost,  Books  l-lll  ^R.LS.  IM  cloth.  40  cents].  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  $1.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  is  also  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  u.se. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  ii  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


(Di^io  State  XJnbcrstty 


(£oIum()U5 


(The  head  of  the  5tate  School  system) 

LIBERALLY    CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I^BGieS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science . 
Bugineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  DSPARTMSNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literatnre 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-SBV^N   COUR8S8   OP   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COVR8B8 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  .  .  3 
Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  8 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts     .     .      2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism     .  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  PRBB 

The   only  chargres  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |15  per  year  and  th* 
usual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMBN  WSI/COMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


(Dl^io  StaU  Hnbersity 


(£o(umi>us 


(The  bead  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBKRALLY   CO-CDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COIrl^BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THmTT-POXJR  D9PARTMSNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistrjr 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Blectrical  Eneineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWENTY- SB V»N   COUHSSS   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering— Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  PhilosQphical 

Horticulture  ana  Porestiy 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 
Veterinary.  Medicine 

8HOKT  COU&SBa 

Agriculture.     .     . 
Architecture 
Ceramics     .     .     . 
Dairying  .     .     . 
Domestic  Science 
Industrial  Arts 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 

Journalism    .     . 
Preparatory    to     Medi 

cine      ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months  * 

years 

y^ars 

years 

years 


2  years 
years 


TUITION  FRBS 


The  only  charges  made  by  the  UnWersity  are  an  InddenUl  fee  of  |1S  per  year  and  Iks 
■sual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNO  W0M9N  WBI^COMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


(Difxo  State  Hnbersity 


(Eolumbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI,I,BGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  . 
Bugineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-FOUR  DSPARTMBNT8  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistr^r 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Eugineeriug 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Lanc^uage  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWENTY- SB V«N   C0URSB8   OF   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticultiire  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COVR8I»8 


Agriculture. 

Architecture 

Ceramics     .     . 

Dairying  . 

Domestic  Science 

Industrial  Arts 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 

Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism     .  2 

Preparatory  to  Medi- 
cine     ... 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


3  years 


TUITION  FRBB 


The   only  charg^es  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |16  per  year  aad  Ult 
usual   laboratory  fees. 

YOUNG  WOMEN  WEI/COMBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


ThU  jroa  caa  do  at  th*  IsMt  •zpauM  al  tiai*  mad  wti»a»y  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

UBOA^IVOIV,  OHIO. 

1850— TIm  oldest,  iBMt  widely  knowo  and  the  best  Normel  In  the  United  SUtee.— 1898 


Protreme  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
Behool  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

Collet  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
Bttaineaa  sided  over  bv  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthana  and  Typewriting. 

College  of       No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teaonera  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

SUthjor  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

JfoOoatfOJi  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  I#aw,  Medicine,  Music,  Pine  Arts,  etc. 

Mxp^nmom  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session ;  Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  %\3&  to  ^.60 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6.  1896 ;  November  1,  1898 ;  December  27, 1886 ;  February 

21, 1899 ;  April  18. 1899 ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

AddreM,  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary,  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WiTHBR5,  President. 

..MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE.. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 

Now  in  its  fifty-third  year,  with  an  alumni  roll  of  2,200. 

Rare  combination  of  standard  courses  with  economy  of  time  and  means. 

No  college  anywhere  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  self  dependent 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each.  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Ifiterary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords,  also,  a 
ffood  academic  education. 

THE  liOIIIIAL  DEPARTMENT  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  four  terms  each.  Also,  a' shorter 
term,  excluding  Latin.    Pacilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departmento  are  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC, 
the  ART,  and  the  ORATORY  AND  PNYsTCAr  CULTURE. 

The  Museum,  Readlng-Room,  and  Cymnaalum  are  Unaurpaaaed. 

THE  LADIES*  HALL  is  a  pleasant  home,  being  provided  with  electric  lights,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water.  Room  rent,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  costs  onlv 
60  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and  the  electric  light  is  free.  There  is  also  a  commodi- 
ous dining-room  where  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  get  good  table  board  for  |1.75  a  week. 
All  under  the  supervision  af  a  professor,  who  resides  in  the  building. 

If  auallty  la  eonaldered,  and  alao  the  convenience  of  our  arrangemant 
of  the  college  year,  there  la  no  more  economical  college  anywhere. 

TERMS  OPEN:    November  29,  February  28,  May  28. 

For  free  catalogue,  or  further  information,  address 

President  A.  B.  RIKER,  D.  D. 


(Difio  State  Hnbcrsity 


(Eolumbus 


(The  head  of  the  5tate  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI,I,ISGISS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  . 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTY-POUR  DSPARTMBNT8  OP  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistr}^ 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 
Law 

Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWENTY- 8BV«N    COURSES   OP   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  Philosophical 

Horticultiire  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modern  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COVR8B8 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  .  .  3 
Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  3 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts     .     .      2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism     .  2 

Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  PRBE 

The   only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental   fee  of  |16  per  year  aad  Ult 
usual  laboratory  fees. 

YOUNO  WOMEN  WEi;COMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.  Abreast  of  the  times!  First-class  instruc- 
tion iu  all  departments.  Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.  Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 

The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:  School  of  Pedagogy,  School  of  Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

Thb  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August 

Seooad  quarter  begins  November  7th.  |    Third  quarter  begins  January  8rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

AV"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University, 


ATHBIVS. 


Preparatory  and  Collegiate    n^^l^^^^C^^X"^^^ 

)  Winter  Term,  January  3. 
Departments.  \  spring  Term,  March  28. 


^TUmOISr  F^RBB.                             Send  for  a  oatBlogue  to  the 
W*%n^  DormKory  for  Lfadles.  Secretary 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

AIVOOLrA,  IISDIAISA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  jSrst- class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
Hing  I^atin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
collesrc  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
lAtion  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  |24.66  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Pall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  students  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFFy  A*  M.y  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 


F>RBF>A.RB  F'OR  niaHBR  SVGGBSS. 

This  yoa  can  do  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  moneir  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrBBi<VIVON,  OHIO. 

1858— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  In  the  United  States.— 1898 


Rro^reas  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
BuBineaa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

TeaoSera  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  been  equaled. 

Higher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Mduoatlon  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  iinifonn- 
ly  successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institn- 
tion.    Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

Mxpenaea  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session:   Rooms,  30  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,  11.25  to  ^.50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898;   November  1,  1898;  December  27, 1808 :  February 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1899  ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address.  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary,  Lebanon.  O. 
J.  W.  WITHBR5.  President. 

— I 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANOOL,A,  INDIANA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.    The  Normal  School   in  which  first- class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.    Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
studying  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.     Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.     Those  wanting  a 

gooa  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges, 
graduation  here  means  good  professional  training^  and  good  scholarship.  'Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  $24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Fall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  stndents  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  l>een  but 
one  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogue.     Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  President,  Angola,  ifidlana. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  0. 

THE  COLLBQB  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses :  affords,  also,  a 
good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  offer.s  a  three  years'  course,  of  four  terms  each.    Also,  a  shorter 
terra,  including  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Depertments  are  the  COnriBRCIAL,  the  nUSIC,  the  ART. 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  sec  what  we  c.nn  do  for  you  especially  if  you  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

The  53d  year  of  the  college  opens  Aug.  30,  with  a  new  President  and  several  new  Professors. 

Address,  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEQE,  Alliance,  0. 


5CH0OL  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR.        STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

The  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

ltd  meni  liiiliaiia  MI  School 

Will  open  its  26th  Year  An;.  30,  '98,  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever  before. 


With  its  new  library,  new  laboratories,  and  extended  course  of  study,  it  is  prepared  to 
offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

By  honest  work  the  school  has  made  a  very  enviable  reputation,  and  justly  de- 
serves the  high  position  it  holds  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

Credits.       ^^^  grades  from  tlie  scliool  are  accepted  in  all  tlie  best  Universities,  and  in 

many  instances  its  graduates  have  received  special  mention  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation. 

Aim  of  the  '^^^  ^*°*  ^^  *^®  school  is  to  give  all  who  come  here  the  best  possible 
Q^l^  I  "  advantages  for  accomplishing  the  greatest  good  in  the  shortest  time, 
2M;nooi.         ^jj^j  ^^  ^Yie  least  expense. 

Teachers.  '^^^  ^^8^  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  educators  everywhere.  There  is  no  other 
school  in  the  country  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work.  Teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  have  the  very  best  advantages  for  receiving  training  in  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods.  There  are  extended  courses  in  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy* Child  Study,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  Kindergarten  and  Method. 

Pharmacy.  ^^^  school  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.  There  are  about  sixty  recog- 
nized schools  of  pharmacj^  in  the  United  States,  of  these  not  more  than 
twelve  have  sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  twelve.  Attention  is  called  to  this  to  show  that  while  the  expenses  here  are  the 
lowest,  yet  the  advantages  are  the  very  best. 

Business  ^^^  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
Q^ll  complete  in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of 

"►^*        offices  ever  attempted  by  any  school. 

Music.  ^"  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we 

are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students 
have  every  advantage  here  that  they  could  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense 
not  one-fourth  so  great. 

Other  What  is  said  of  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  department  of 

|v^  .  .  the  school.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  equip 
uepartineatS  thoroughly  each  department,  and*  to  place  it  in  charge  of  the  most 
competent  instructors. 

Laree  While  the  attendance  is  large,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each 

kH    A  student  has  the  same  advantage  as  though  the  enrollment  did  not  ex- 

Aneoaance.   ^^^^  300  students.    Tlie  continued  growth  of  the  school  and  the  demand  for 
these  trained  here  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  woric  Is  satisfactory. 
Expenses  Less  Than  at  Any  Other  Place.  Tuition,  $10  per  term.  Good  board 

and  well-furnished  room,  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  the  Dormitt)ries. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  of  the  school,  Course  of  Study,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

Address,  H.  B.  BROWN,  President,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 

VAlwRARAISO,  IIVD, 

CALENDAR.— Fail  Term  will  open  August  30, 1898;  First  Winter  Term  wilf  Open  November  8^ 
1898;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,  1899;  Spring  Term  will  open  INarcli 
28,  1899;  Summer  Term  will  open  June  6,  1899. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  instnic- 
tion  in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  tlxe 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  Coi^lege  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
I/Ovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CAUBNDAR,    1898-1899. 

Normal  term  begfins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  I    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

•Qi"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Sm- 
dents  prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  AcAdemy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University 

ATHESN8. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept,  14. 
Winter  Term,  January-  3. 


Departments.  \  spring  Term,'  March  28. 


>  TUITION   PRBE.                              send  for  a  catalogue  to  the 
Pine  Dormitory  for  L«aclies.  Secretary 


Tf  yon  want  zoo  Per  Cent,  in  spelling  at  any 
-*■      examination  send  10  cents  for 

The  Practical  Speller 

wbicb  contains  a  complete  list  of  practical  words  used 
at  teachers'  examinations  all  over  the  U,  S. 

OLA55  &  EMMONS,  Pubiisfaers,  New  Alexaoder,  0. 


HOT  WEATHER  HINTS 


IVt^IIwr^  wOClL*  Don't  adopt  every  book  that  comes  along. 
Don't  condemn  a  book  after  brief  examination.  But  when 
your  neighbors  have  thoroughly  tested  a  book  and  pro- 
nounce it  superior — don't  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to 
try  it?  We  have  in  mind  Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Lewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

Uv-rlN  1  I  ill  IN  Ix.  these  are  our  only  successful  high  school 
books.  Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  is  the  book 
the  best  high  schools  have  been  waiting  for.  Stopford 
Brooke's  is  ''the  best  history  of  English  literature  ever 
written,"  and  the  best  algebra  for  drill  is  Hall  &  Knight's. 
Tarr's  Geology  is  all  right. 

■V^^  I  assured  we  shall  keep  right  on  publishing  books  of  the 
highest  merit.  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  and  Carruth's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  each  a  pronounced  success,  show  what  we 
intend  to  do  along  these  lines.  You  will  like  our  new 
series  of  English  Classics. 


NOTE. — The  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  adopted  Halleck's 
Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  (|1.00)  and  recommends  Mrs. 
"Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools  (.90). 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


Books  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 


IN  USB  IN  THB 


Fhiblic  Schools  of  fledford,  Mass. 

FOR  CLASS  READING  AND  STUDY. 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.    Regular  single  numbers^  paper,  15  centsj 


PAPER 
N08.    CT8. 


GRADE 

I.  Th«  Rlv«rslt..   

nmmdmr K    25§ 

The  Hiawatha  Primer. 
Cloth,  40  cts. 
n.  Tha  Hiawatha  Prlmar. 
Cloth.  40  cts. 
Scudder's  Fablas  mnd  Folk 
Storlaa  47-48    SOf 

III.  Grimms'  Fairy  Talaa 107-108   80t 

IV.  Hawthorne's  Wondar-Boek  . .  17-18  80t 
Hans  Alidarsan's  Storlaa  . . .  49-50  aof 
Longfellow's  Chlldran's 

Hour,  etc. ;  Paul  Ravara's 

Rlda,etc 11-63    aOf 

V.  Loncfallow'a  Hiawatha 13-14    aOf 

VI.  Hawthorne's     6randfathar*s 

Chair 7-8-9 

Hawthorne's  LIttIa  Daffy- 
downdllly,  etc.;  BloKraph- 
ical  Storlaa 29-10 

Holmes's  6ra ndmothar*a 
Story  of  Bunkar  HIM  Bat- 

tia,  etc 

VII.  I<ongfeliow's  Cvancallna  — 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of 
Mllas  Standlah,  etc 

Hawthorne's  Talas  of  tha 
Whita  Hllla,  etc.;  Tha  Old 
Mansa,  etc 40-69    SOf 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  ..         57    15 
Vin.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  etc.  4    15« 

Shakespeare's  Marchantof 
Vanica  55    15* 

Irviug's  Skatch  Book 51-52    SOf 


45t 
80t 

6    15 

1  15* 

2  15» 


GRADE 

IX. Scott's  Lady  of  tha  Laka. 
[Double  No.] 

Scott's  lvanhoa»  [Quadruple 
No.] 

Shakespeare's  Jul lua  C«aar.. 

X.  B  u  r  n  s '  s  Cottar's  Saturday 

Night,  etc 

Tha  Sir  Rogar  do  Covarly 
Papars 

Gray^s  Clagy.  etc 

Tennyson's  Coming  of  Ar- 
thur, etc 

Coleridge's  Anclant  Marlnar, 
etc 

Goldsmith's    Dasartad  VII- 

laga,  etc 

XI.  Tennyson's  Princass.  [Double 
No.] 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
faul;  Commamo ration 
Oda,'etc 

Emerson'sAmarlcan  Scholar, 
etc 

Hawthorne's  Houaa  of  tha 
Savan  Cablas.  [Quadruple 
No.] 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Llka  It. 

XII.  Milton^  L'Allacro,  Co m  us, 

Lycldas,  etc 

Milton's  Paradlaa  Lost. 
Books  l-lll 

Webster's  Bunkar  HIM  Ora- 
tion, etc 

Shakespeare's  Macbath 

XIII.  Burke's  On  Conciliation  with 

thaColonlas 100   15* 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.      108   U* 


PAPtt 

IffOS. 

asL 

58 

m 

8S 
67 

SP 

77 

IS 

e(«i 

74 

1? 

99 

IS 

80 

»• 

68 

15* 

m 

ao8 

90 

u» 

42 

15 

91 
9ft 

soft 
ly 

72 

15* 

94 

15* 

56 
106 

U 
W 

Also  bound  in  cloth:  *25  cents;  **Nos.  72  and  94  also  in  one  vol.. 40  cents;  t40  cents;  150  ccoU; 
ft  60  cenU ;  1 30  cents ;  ||§  Rolfe's  Student  Series,  53  cenU. 

A  descriptive  circular,  fiving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  the  Riverside  LHtrutmrt 
Series  will  be  sent  on  application.       

HOUGHTON,  MIPPLIN  ft  COMPANY, 
zx  East  X7th  St.,  New  York.       378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicafo, 


4  Park  St.,  Boston. 


CLARA  BEESON  HUBBARD'S 


•   -k   FAMOUS  KINDEBOIBTEN  BOOK    >r   -k 

Merry  Songs  and  Games. 

FET  OF  ALL  ZZNDE&QAfiTSlTS  AlH)  EOICE  CIBCLS8. 

Mce  92.00  Postpaid,  AddlCSS  Balmer  A  Weber  XnsiC  Honse  Co.  PoDititeO.  SL 
Copyright  1687  by  B  ALMIlB  &  W£B£H  Music  House  Co. 


The  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTOX.  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

F.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information."^ 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Making  it  tlie  latest.  Most  Accurate  and  Best  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     **"Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    •    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIV£:RSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Colutnbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750- 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


THE    LADIES- 


May  dispute  about  the  new  woman,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  Educational  Monthly  are  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  women.  Your  sister  teacher  may  not  know  this.  Tell  her 
about  it  or  send  us  her  name  and  we  will  cheerfully  mail  sample  copy. 

Address  O.  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  Columbus,  O^ 


Take  the  LAKE  SHORE 


for  ALL  POINTS  EAST—  Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York. 
**    Fine  Road-bed,  Fast  Time,  Excellent  Accommodations. 


A.  J.  SMITH,  Qen.  Pass.  Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


and 


ALICE  CARY 

[Prom  Irtuh'i  American  and  Kritista  Author!«| 


hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  ia 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Exam- 
ine this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrtke.  State  School  CoaimltsiOMr. 
Columbus.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's 'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  ray  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selectri, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Liieratiire.  1  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  bis 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiumiNis,  ohk 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers  of  School    Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
.   Department. 


RniinPRIIQU  U/RITIMC  CYQTPM-^^*^^'  plan,  individual  method.  Approved  speci 
nUUUCDUOn  WnllinU  OlOlCm  mensVesen-ed.  Not  a  copy  book  cheaper  San 
a  copy  book  Rapid  Vertical  Si  vie.  Recently  publi.sh-d.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nin« 
months.  Development  of  style.  I'ojitthcr  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Mcthocls.  postpaitl  for  J.ic.  Roudebuth  Writing  Spellert.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Roudebush  Vertical  Pent.  No.  1.  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Kxtra  Pine.  Send  for  samples. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St..  Chlcayo.lH. 

WIINSHIP  TEACHERS*  AQEINCV 


3  SOMERSET  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OHIO  OFFICE,   AKRON.   OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.    B.    RIIVDL,eY,    /Vlanaser  OHio   Offffiee,    Akron,    O. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hbdson  River  Railroad 


HS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


Ohio  Ceacbm'  Reading  Circle. 

1SQS-1SQQ. 

The  folUowing  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  C1RCI.E  FOR 
Pupii^  in  1898-1899,  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
members  as  given  below. 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
griven  below.    In  this  list  R.  L.  9.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS'  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

FOURTH  YEAR  -A  PRIMARY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  ( R.  L.  S.  47,  48.  paper  30 
ceixts;  cloth,  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  GRAMMAR.  Wiggrin'sThe  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  cloth,  43  cents.  Selection.s 
from  Whittiers  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose    R.  L.  S.  70,  71j,  paper,  30  cts. ;  cloth.  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  6RAIMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder -Book  (  R.  L.  S.  17,  IS),  and  Tanglcwood 
TaisSp  (R.L.S.22,  23;  each,  paper,  :)0  cents  ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Gary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth, $1.20.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  80  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  — B  6RAIMIMAR.    Longfellow's   Evangeline    i  R.  L.  S.  1  ,  and  Courtship    of 

Miles  Standtsh,  (R.L.S.2>  each,  paper,  15 cents;  cloth. 2.5 cents.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees 
(R.  L.  S.  2.s>,  and  Sharp  Eyes  (R.  L.  S.  30;  [called  for  in  Eiohth  Year  Grade],  each,  paper  15 
cents;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Scudder's  George  Washington  '  R.  L*.  S. 
75 ),  paper.  30  cents ;  cloth,  40  cents.  Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood  R.S.  L.)  half 
leather,  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR-A  GRAIMIMAR.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L.  S.  13, 14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth,  40  cents.  Burrouglis's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above,  Seventh 
Year  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (  R.  L  S.  01,  05.  66  ,  paper,  45 
cenU;  cloth, 50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  1  R.  L  S.57).  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  R.L.  S. 58i.  each,  paper.  15  cents;  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth.  40  cents.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (R.  LS  8S;,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Fiske's  War  of  Inde- 
pendence '  R.  L.  S.  62),  pa psr,  :W  cents  ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  Hills,  Songs  of  tabor,  and  Other  Poems  (R. L.  S.  4j,  paper,  15  cents:  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  {Merchant  of  Venice  i  R.  L.  S.  .35  ;,  paper,  15  cents  :  cloth,  25  cents. 
Burrou^hs's  Rlverby,  cloth,  $1.06.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.  L.S.  73), 
paper,  lo  cents.    Whittier's  Poents  (  Household  Edition  ).  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  (R.  L.  S.  67;,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  cloth,  |1.00.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.00. 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THIRD  YEAR.     Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  cloth,  $1.00.     Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfai, 

and  Other  Poems  (R.L  S.  30  ,  pap;r,  lo  cents;  cloth,  2.')  cents.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (  R.  L.  S  Ul  ,  paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  ,  R.  L  S.27.,  paper.  15  cents  [with  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warners 
A-Huntlngof  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth.  50  cents].  Tennyson's 
Poems  (Household  Edition ),  cloth,  IL.20.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,  cloth.  $1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.40.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  and  IMlnor  Poems  '  R.  L.  S  72,,  paper.  15  cents  [bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  l-lll  (R.L.S.  lU:  cloth.  40  cents].  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  $1.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  is  also  published  by 
HouOHTON,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  u.se. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  xi  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


PERRY  D.  QATH, 


^1  BAST  QAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JJlC   aISLS  aold  Bicycles  since  April  9>  t889t  Bud  he  thinks  he  hmows  Aow* 
at   east    e    as  ^qJ^   ^   fCWf  and  success  teUa 

its  own  Mtory, 


\ 

He  says  **If  you  want  to  sell  wheels 
you  must  £rst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine.** 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "You  must  select  a  irAeel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  poptilar  price,'* 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $so. 


And  he  says  "The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers." 


He  sells  Wavetleys 


The  entire  Bicycle,  including  Tubing,  Porging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires 
factured  under  oHe  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ?  / 


''WAYMlSth^YS  are  always  all  right." 

**No  one  quesUons  WAVSRI,^Y  quaUty." 


...Buy  of  Gath  and  he  saUs^ed. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods^ 


Do  not  forget  the  number^ 

21  East  Gay  Street, 
% 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


"YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  region,  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Qeyser  Pountalnt,  its  superb  Canyon, 
the  beautiful  Yellowstone  Lake,  more  than  7,000 
^eet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  flottntalne,  the  Cascades  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  ,  Elk,  Deer  and 
Jiiitelope,  the  unequaled  Trout  fishing  and  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the  World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  Large 
liotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  specially 
<:onstmcted  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '98,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makes 
It,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  descrtf>ed 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
t>e  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHAS.  S.  FBB,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 


ern Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PRBB  TO  THi<VCHHRS  i<VIVD   SCHOLri<VRS. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  requests  from  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  '97.  The  edi- 
tion— a  large  one— was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  diflFerent  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Northwest, 
orammed  full  of  valuable  information  ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers; 
Another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  I^'endecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  PEK,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  St.  Paul.  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


FOR  A  iiUMMER  CRUISE  TAKE  THE  COAST  LINE 

To  Mackinac 


NEV  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


COMFORT 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


TheOreateat  Perffeetioo  yet  attained  In  Boat  Conatructloii— Lmariont 
Equipment.  Artlitic  Purnlahing.  Decoration  and  Efficient  Service. 

To  Detroit,  nactlK  Beoriiaii  Baj,  Fetosteo,  Cttoaio 

Mo  other  I,ine  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest 


Four  Trips  mr  Week  Between 


Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETOSKEY,  "the  800  »  MARQUETTE 
AND  OULUTK 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Mackinac 
and  Return,  Inciudinff  Meals  and  Berths. 
Approximate  Cost  from  Cleveland,  $17; 
from  Toledo,  $14;  from  Detroit,  $ia.80. 


Day  and  Nioht  Service  Between 


DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Pare.  $1.S0  ^"^  Direction. 
Berths,  75c..  $1.    Stateroom.  $i.7S* 

Connections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
Earliest  Trains  for  all  points  Bast,  South 
and  Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sunday  Trips  Juna.  July.  Aug..  Sapt.  Oct.  Onll 

EVERY  DAY  AND  NIQHT  BETWEEN 

CLEVELAND,  PUT-IN-BAY  and  TOLEDO. 

^if.^/i;iaS?zr.rl']:"fii;^         Deiroii  oral  cieifeiood  NoviDOiion  coDiDonv. 


THE  RESORTS  OF  MICHIGAN 


MACKINAC 
PETOSKEY 
BAY  VIEW 
HURONIA 


MT.  CLEMENS 
CHARLEVOIX 
TRAVERSE  CITY 
CHEBOYGAN 


AND  A  HUNDRED  OTHERS 


ARE   MOST  EASILY   REACHED   VIA 


THE  COLUMBUS 

OCKINGVALLE 

TOLEDO  RAILWAY  CO. 


O  HOUR  TRAINS.... 

COLUMBUS  10  TOLEDO 


MAKING    A   CLOSE    CONNECTION    WITH 

ALL  RAIL  AND  WATER   LINES. 


PULLMAN   SLEEPING  AND   RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS  BY  NIGHT. 
PALACE   PARLOR   CARS   BY   DAY. 


TICKET  OFFICE  — CHITTENDEN  HOTEL 


L.  W.  BUCKMASTER, 

City  Pass.  Aot. 


L.  W.  UNDMAN. 

Trav.  Pass.  Aot. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO.   - 


W.  H.  FISHER. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE    TO. 


Lrouisville 
Alemphis 
INashville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 

AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR    AND    DINING   CARS 
ON    THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL   ON   AGENTS 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


0.  Mccormick, 

Past.  Traffic  Mgr. 


C.  E.  SCHAFF, 

•  Gen 'I  Manager. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

A.  G.  P.  A  T. 


The  Best  f^oate  to. 


WASHINGTON,  D.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  RailFoad 


THE  HATIOHflli  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DEER  PfillK,  MOUNTfilH  liAKB  PfiRK, 
AHTIETAM,  WIHCHESTEII, 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  GETTYSBURG, 

VAIiliEY  OF  THE  SHEHAHDOAH, 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B.  JVIARTIH,  B.  N.  AUSTIH, 

ai.   p.   T.,  BHIiTIfnOt^E.  G.   p.   A.,  CHICAGO. 


=The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  O.  QUINIUS,  OritliiatfDr  uMI  Proprietor. 

ItdfEMBBRSHXP  LIMITED  TO  1,000. 

"^  JOIN  TUB  BXCBLrSIOR  BOOK  CUUB  NOW 

^  AND  BUY  ALL  TH£  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 

^  AT  SWEBPINO  REDUCTIONS. 

\  UNXIIr  OCTOBER  1st  we  will  enroll  all  applicants,  for  membership  Free  ef  Charge. 
/l  Our  Special  Oflfer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.    Never  be- 

fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  snch  very  low  figures,  viz : 


« 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 

BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACH ER'S  BIBLE       ^^l tl;^.:!^- 

Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion— together  with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
•entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  fuU- 
-pa^e  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  Bindiof,  Diylnity  Circait,  Pall  Qllt,  Mlaloa  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of 
Teachers'  Bibles. 


3PECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER   NO.  2.  THI5  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS. 


e^ 


GENUINE  ^'OXFORD' 
TEACHERS'  BIBLE 


New  flclp*.  Mapt>  >•'  124  Pall-Pafc  PUtei  and  Pall  Detcripthre  Letterpress. 
THE  MONUMENTS  DECIPHERED. 

The  Former  Series  ConsiAted  of  68  Plates.  The  Present  Series  has  124,  with  Pull  Descriptive 
I<«tterpres8.  The  most  valuable  Biblical  Compilation  yet  published  for  Teacher,  Minister, 
Student,  or  General  Reader. 

Horocco  Binding,  Divinity  Circuit,  Round  Corners,  Pull  Qilt.  ninion  8vo. 
5iM,  8K  X  7K  X  \y^  inches.    By  mail.  Postpaid,  only  ^l.GS. 

We  g^uarantee  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  vour  purchase.  As  all  our 
books  are  sold  at  SwcmIbc  ReductlMM  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  Our  fine  Illustrated 
holiday  Catalogue  Sort  Free  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  1st,  1898. 

Note  — Reading  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al> 
ways  sold  at  NBT  prices.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    Aodress  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

THB  BXOBUSIOR  BOOK  CLUB, 

No.  1  South  High  St..  Cbiumbus,  Ohio. 


ALICE  CARY 
[Prom  Irinh'i  .vnierioan  and  Kiitiata  Auih< 


irisli'silDienKaDwBritislillotliois 

hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Exam- 
ine this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrtke.  State  School  CommltsloMr. 
Columbus.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's 'American  and  British  Authors.*  Itisroyjudg- 
meui  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiamiNis,  obio. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers  of  School    Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
.   Department. 


DniinrnilQU  U/PITIMH  CVQTPM-^^^^plan.  individual  method.  Approved  speci- 
nUUUCDUOn  fYnllinU  OlOICm  „,enspreser^ed.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  than 
a  copy  book  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  loKether  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  2-Sc.  Roudebuth  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
Rou^ebush  Vertical  Pent.  No.  1.  Medium.  No.  2.  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Kxtra  Pine.  Send  tor  samples. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


WIINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCV, 


3  Somerset  St.,  boston,  Mass. 
ohio  office,  akron.  ohio. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.    E3.    RIINDLiBY,   TVIanaser  OHio   Offfiee,    Akron,   O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hbdson  River  Railroad 


IS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


Ohio  CeaclKrs'  Readind  Circit 

18Q8-189Q. 

The  folllowing  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
Pupiw  in  1898-1899,  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
members  as  given  below. 

Mdtiy  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
jriven  below.    In  this  list  R.  L-  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS  ELEMENTARY  COURSE, 

FOURTH  YEAR  -A  PRIMARY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  ( R.  L.  S.  47.  48  .  paper  30 
cen^s;  cloth,  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  GRAMMAR.  Wiggins  The  Birds*  Chrietmae  Carol,  cloth.  43  cents.  Selection.^ 
from  Whittier's  Child  Life  In  Poetry  and  Prose    R.  L.  S.  70,  71),  paper.  30  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR- C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder- Book  (  R.  L.  S- 17,  IS),  and  Tanglewood 
Tales,  (R.  L.  S.  22,  23,  each,  paper.  :^  cents ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth,|1.20.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  80  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR- B  GRAMMAR.  Lougfellowk  Evangeline  (R.  L.  S.  T,  and  Courtahip  of 
Miles Standlsh,  (R.L.S.  2i  each.paper.  15 cents;  cloth, 25 cents.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees 
(R.  L.  S.  28),  and  Sharp  Eyes  (R.  L.  S. .%;  [called  for  in  Eighth  Year  Grade],  each,  paper  15 


ceut.s;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Scudder's  George  Washington  !  R.  I;.  S. 
75),  paper.  30  cents:  cloth,  40  cents.  Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood  R.S.  L.)  half 
leather,  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR -A  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L.  S.  13, 14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above.  Seventh 
Year  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (R  L  S.  HI.  05.  66 <,  paper,  45 
cents;  cloth, 50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  !  R.  L  S.  r)7:,  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  (R.  L.  S. 58i.  each,  paper,  15  cents;  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Slowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (R.L.  S  8S;,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth.  60  cents.  Fiske's  War  of  Inde- 
pendence 1  R.L.S.  62),  paper.  :)0  cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  HillSy  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems  iR.  LS.  4;,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CX)URSR 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  f  R.  L.  S.  55 ;,  paper.  15  cents  :  cloth,  25  cents. 
Burroughs's  Rlverby,  cloth,  |1.06.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.  L.S.  73), 
paper,  15  cents.    Whittier's  Poems  (Household  Edition),  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  (R.  L.  S.  67  ,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  cloth,  |l.0O.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.00. 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  |1.00. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Monde's  John  Quincy  Adams,  cloth,  $1.00.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
and  Other  Po»m»  (R.L  S.  30  ,  pap^r,  lo  cents;  cloth,  2.>  cent.s.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (R.  L.  S.  91  .  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  R.L  S.27;,  piper.  15  cents  [with  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warner's 
A-Huntingof  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth, '>()  cents].  Tennyson's 
Poems  (Household  Kditiou..  cloth,  IL.'iO.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  In  the  United 
States,  cloth.  $1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.40.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  Comus,  Lycidas.  and  Minor  Poems  'R.L.S  72  ,  paper,  15  cents  [bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Cost,  Books  l-lll  'R.L.S.  94:  cloth,  40  cents].  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  $1.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  is  al.so  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  use. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  ii  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


ALICE  CARY 
[From  Iriiih's  American  and  RrllUb  Authors | 


irisH'sjliDiiilGaDniBiitislillDlliois 

hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colnm- 
bus,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Exam- 
ine this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrake.  State  School  Comiiilssisiier, 
Columbus.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Ptx>- 
fcssor  Irish's 'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  ray  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiumiMs,  ohi«. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and    Manufacturers   of  School    Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
.   Department. 


ROUDEBUSH  WRITING  SYSTEM" r-/;-eA^;^;ri"ciV^^ooi*T^^^^^^^ 

a  copy  book  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  publishfd.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  posipaitl  for  iic.  Roudebush  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled- 
Roudebush  Vertical  Pens.  No.  1,  Medium.  No.  2.  Medium  Pine.  No.  3.  Extra  Fine.  Send  lor  samples. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


WilNSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCY 

3  SOMERSET  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
OHIO  OFFICE,  Akron.  Ohio. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.    ».    RIISDLiBY,   Manager   OHIo   Office,    Akron,   O. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

IS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Ohio  teachers'  Readind  0rclt 

18Q8-189Q. 

The  folllowing  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circi.e  for 
Pupiw  in  1898-1899,  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
ztienibers  as  giveu  below. 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
driven  below.    In  this  list  R.  L.  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS  ELEMENTARY  COURSE, 

FOURTH  YEAR  -A  PRIMARY.  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories  ;  R.  L.  8.  47,  4S  ,  paper  30 
ceiijts;  cloth,  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  6R4MMAR.  Wiggins  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  cloth,  43  cents.  Selections 
from  Whittier's  Child  Life  In  Poetry  and  Prose    R.  L.  S.  70,  71),  paper,  30  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder- Book  (  R.  L.  S.  17,  IS),  and  Tanflewood 
Tales*  (R.  L.S.  22,  23;  each,  paper, :»)  cents  ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Gary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth,|1.20.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  HO  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  — B  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Evancellne  (R.  L.  S.  1  ,  and  Courtahip  of 
Miles  Standfsh,  (K.L.S.  2  each, paper,  15 cents;  cloth, 25 cents.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees 
;R.  L.  S.  28;,  and  Sharp  Eyes  (R.  L.  S.  %  [called  for  in  Kighth  Ybar  Grade],  each,  paper  15 
cents;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Scudder's  George  Washington  '  R.  J;.  S. 
75),  paper.  30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents.  Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood  R.S.  L.)  half 
leather,  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR-A  GRAMMAR.  Lougfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L.  S.  13,14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth.  40  cents.  Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above.  Seventh 
Year  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (  R  L  S.  HI.  (>5.  66  ,  paper,  45 
cents;  cloth,  50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  '  R.  L  S.  57),  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  R.L.  S.  .58  .  each,  paper,  15  cents:  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth.  40  cents.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (  R.  L.  S  HS  ,  paper.  50  cents :  cloth.  60  cents.  Fiske'.s  War  of  Inde- 
pendence :  R.  L.S.  62),  paper,  :W  cents ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Whittier'.s  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems  •  R.LS.  4;,  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CX)URSR 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  '  R.  L.  S.  .>5  ;,  paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Burroughs's  RIverby,  cloth,  |1.06.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.L.S.  73j, 
paper,  lo  cents.    Whlttler's  Poems  (  Household  Rdition  j,  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  ( R.  L.  S.  67  .  paper,  15  cents:  cloth,  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  cloth,  |1.00.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.00. 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  cloth,  $1.00.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
and  Other  Po»m»  fR.L  S.  :>0  ,  papir.  lo  cents;  cloth,  2.')  cents.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (  R.  L  S  91  .  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  R.  L  S.27  ,  piper.  15  cents  [with  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warner's 
A-Huntlngof  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth.  .50  cents].  Tennyson's 
Poems  {Household  Edition.,  cloth,  11.20.  Fi'ske's  Civil  Government  In  the  United 
States,  cloth.  $1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  r2.40.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen- 
seroso,  Comus,  Lycldas,  and  Minor  Poems  R.L.S  72,,  paper.  15  cents  I  bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  l-lll  R.  LS.  *.H  cloth.  40  cents].  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  $1.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  list  is  also  published  by 
HouOHTON,  MlPPLiN  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  use. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

iJ*  4^  1^  C^  »^|J* 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  xx  East  X7th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAQO. 


ALICE  CARY 
[From  Iri«h's  .vnierican  and  Briliab  Authors | 


urn 


hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  io 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Exam- 
ine this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrtke.  State  School  CominUtloMr, 
Columbus.  Ohio :  "  I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's 'American  and  British  .\uthors.'  It  is  ray  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selccteid, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success.  " 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiumiws,  okk. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and    Manufacturers  of  School    Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 
.   Department. 


PniinrilllQU  IA/PITIMH  CVQTrM-Newplan.  individual  method.  Approved  speci 
nUUIiCDUOn  Wnllinil  OlOlCni  mens  presen.ed.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  San 
a  copy  book  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  l.OOO.OOO  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  2-Sc.  Roudebush  Writing  Spellers.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled 
Roudebuth  Vertical  Pens.  No.  1.  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Extra  Fine.  Send  for  samples. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St..  Chicago,  ill. 


WIINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCY. 


3  SOMERSET  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OHIO  OFFICE,   AKRON.   OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.    ».    RIINDLiBY,   Manager  OHlo   Office,    Akron,   O. 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hlidson  River  Railroad 


^IS    UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


Obio  teachers'  Reading  0r(le. 

18Q8-18QQ. 

The  folllowing  books  required  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for 
Pupils  in  1898-1899,  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  the  prices  to 
members  as  given  below. 

Many  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  list  are  also  published  in  other  editions  than  the  one 
given  below.    In  this  list  R.  L.  S.  means  Riverside  Literature  Series. 


PUPILS  ELEMENTARY  CX)URSR 

FOURTH  YEAR  -A  PRIMARY.    Scudder's  Fables   and  Folk  StorUa  (R.  L.  S.  47.  48  ,  paper  ^ 
ccn^s;  cloth,  40  cents. 

FIFTH  YEAR  — D  GRAMMAR.  Wig^in'sThe  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  cloth,  43  cents.  Selection.s 
rrom  Whittier's  Child  Life  In  Poetry  and  Prose    R.  L.  S.  70.  71;,  paper,  30  cts. ;  cloth,  40  cts. 

SIXTH  YEAR  — C  GRAMMAR.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book  (  R.  L.  S.  17,  IS},  and  Tanglewood 
Tal«s»  (R.L.S.-22,23i  each,  paper.  :M  cents  ;  cloth.  40  cents.  Cary's  Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
cloth, $1.20.    Larcom's  Childhood  Songs,  cloth,  80  cents. 

SEVENTH  YEAR-B  GRAMMAR.    Longfellow's  Evangeline    ( R.  L.  S.  1  .  and  Courtship    of 

Miles Standfsh,  (R.L.S.  2i  each,  paper.  15 cents;  cloth, 25cents.  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees 
(R.  L.  S.  28,.  and  Sharp  Eyes  (R.  L.  S.  36;  [called  for  in  Eighth  Year  Grade],  each,  paper  15 


cents;  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.     Scudder's  George  Washington    '  R.  I;.   _ 
75).  paper.  30  cents ;  cloth,  40  cents.    Larcom's  A  New  England  Girlhood     R.  S.  L.)   half 
leather,  60  cents. 

EIGHTH  YEAR-A  GRAMMAR.  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha  R.  L.  S.  13,14  ,  paper,  30 
cents;  cloth,  40  cents.  Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  [see  above,  Seventh 
Year  —  B  Grammar].  Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare  i  R  L  S.  (U.  rh5.  66 >,  paper,  45 
cents;  cloth, 50  cents.  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  R.  L  S.  57 \  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  R.L.S.  58  .  each,  paper.  15  cents;  the  two  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40  cents.  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (R.L.S  8S  ,  paper.  50  cents;  cloth.  60  cents.  Fiske'.s  War  of  Inde- 
pendence R.L.S.  62),  paper,  :W  cents  ;  cloth,  40  cents.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Among 
the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems  (R.L.S.  4,.  paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CX)URSR 

FIRST  YEAR.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  '  R.  L.  S.  55 ' .  paper.  15  cents:  cloth.  25  cents. 
Burroughs's  Riverby,  cloth,  $1.06.  Tennvbon's  itnoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (R.  L.S.  73j, 
paper,  lo  cents.    Whittier's  Poems  (  Household  Edition  j.  cloth,  |1.20. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Shak^peare's  Julius  Caesar  ^  R.  L.  S.  67  ,  paper.  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 
Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson,  cloth,  |L00.  Lodge's  Alexander  Hamilton,  cloth,  |1.00. 
King's  Ohio,  cloth,  |1.(X). 

THIRD  YEAR.  Morse's  John  Quincy  Adams,  cloth,  $1.00.  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
and  Other  Po»m»  fR.  L  S.  30  ,  pap2r.  l.?  cents:  cloth,  2.')  cents.  Hawthorne's  House  of 
tlie  Seven  Gables  (  R.  L  S.  91  ,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  60  cents.  Thoreau's  Succession 
of  Forest  Trees  K.L  S.27  ,  piper.  15  cents  [with  Burroughs's  Birds  and  Bees,  Warner's 
A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Papers,  in  one  volume,  cloth.  50  cents  ].  Tennyson's 
Poems  (Household  Edition.,  cloth,  |1.20.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  In  the  United 
States,  cloth.  $1.00. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $'2.10.  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Pen- 
•eroso,  Comus,  Lycldas,  and  Minor  Poems  R.L.S  72  ,  paper,  15  cents  [bound  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  l-lll  ;  R.  LS.  Dl  cloth.  40  cents).  Morse's  John  Adams, 
cloth,  $1.00.    Schurz's  Henry  Clay,  2  volumes,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Much  of  the  other  material  on  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  li.st  is  also  published  by 
HouOHTQN,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  form  suitable  for  school  use. 


Descriptive  circulars  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number 
of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  ii  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAQO. 


PERRY  D.  OATH, 


^1  EAST  OAY  STREET 


.COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


JoLG   llSLS  aold  Bicycles  since  April  9,  iS89,  and  he  thinks  he  hmowa  how; 

sold   SL   few.  and  success  tells 


at  least  he  has 


its  own  story • 


\ 

He  says  "If  yon  want  to  sell  wheels 
you  must  Arst  of  all  select  a  well  known 
high  grade  machine,*' 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

Who  questions  their  standing  ? 


He  says  "You  must  select  a  wheel 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,'* 

He  sells 

Waverleys 

One  grade  only  and  the  price  $50. 


And  he  says  "The  concentration  of  responsibility  pleases  all  customers.' 


He  sells  Waverleys 


The  entire  BicyclCt  including  Tubing,  F'orging,  Chains,  Saddles  and  Tires  msMU- 
factured  under  one  management. 


Why  try  experiments  ? . 


"WAVnUhnvS  are  always  all  right," 

"No  one  questions  WAVBRI,^Y  quality," 


...Buy  of  GrSLth  and  he  satisded. 


He  also  carries  a  nice  line  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods^ 


Do  not  forget  the  number^ 

21  East  Gay  Street, 

% 

Nor  the  man  — 

Perry  D.  Gatb. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  region,  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world, becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing*  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Qcyser  Pountalni,  its  superb  Canyon, 
the  beautiful  Yellowitone  Lake,  more  than  7,000 
feet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  nountalna,  the  Caaca^lea  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  ,  Blk,  Deer  and 
Aateiope,  the  unequaled  Trout  fishing  and  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the  World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  Large 
hotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  .specially 
constructed  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '96,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makes 
it,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  descrtf»ed 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ^^^^^___^_^ 


F'RBB  TO  TBACHBRfi  AND   fiCHOUARS. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  requests  from  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  '97.  The  edi- 
tion—a large  one— was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Northwest, 
crammed  full  of  valuable  information  ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers  ; 
another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  I^-endecker,  and  it  is  profusely  il'ustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  PKK,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  St.  Paul.  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


FOR  A  i»UMMER  CRUISE  TAKE  THE  COAST  LINE 

To  Mackinac 


NEW  STEEL 
PASSENGER 
STEAMERS 


COMFORT. 
SPEED 


and  SAFETY 


Theareatact  Parfactioa  yet  attained  In  Boat  Construction  ^Ltnmriena 
Bqalpment,  Artiftic  Parnlihing,  Decoration  and  Bffidant  Service. 

To  Detitiit,  piaetmac,  Eeorjlaii  Baj,  FetosRej,  cticago 

No  other  I4ne  offers  a  panorama  of  460  miles  of  equal  variety  and  interest 


Four  Trips  per  Week  Betweem 


Toledo,  Detroit  and  Mackinac 

PETO8KEY,  "the  800  "  MARQUETTE 
AND  DULUTH. 

LOW  RATES  to  Picturesque  Maclcinac 
and  Return,  Including  Meals  and  Berths. 
Approximate  Cost  from  Cleveland,  $17; 
from  Toledo,  $14;  from  Detroit,  $13.50. 


Day  and  Night  Service  Between 


DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND 

Pare,  $1,50  ^"^  Direction. 
Berths,  75c.,  f  1.    Stateroom,  $1.75. 

Connections  are  made  at  Cleveland  with 
^rliest  Trains  for  all  poinU  Hast,  South 
and  Southwest,  and  at  Detroit  for  all 
points  North  and  Northwest. 
Sunday  Trips  J  una  July,  Aug.,  Sept.  Oct.  Only 

EVERY  DAY  AND  NIGHT  BETWEEN 


CLEVELAND,  PUT-IN-BAY  and  TOLEDO. 

DeiroiiQndMiQndNovioQtioncon^^ 


fiend  30.  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.    Address 

A.  A*  80HANTZ.  e.  P.  A.,  DBTROIT*  MIOH. 


THE  RESORTS  OF  MICHIGAN 


MACKINAC 
PETOSKEY 
BAY  VIEW 
HURONIA 


MT.  CLEMENS 
CHARLEVOIX 
TRAVERSE  CITY 
CHEBOYGAN 


AND  A  HUNDRED  OTHERS 


ARE    MOST   EASILY   REACHED   VIA 


THE  COLUMBUS 

OCKINGVALLE 

TOLEDO  RAllwAY  CO. 


3  HOUR  TRAINS.... 

COLUMBUS  TO  TOLEDO 


MAKING   A   CLOSE    CONNECTION    WITH 

ALL  RAIL  AND  WATER   LINES. 


PULLMAN   SLEEPING  AND   RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS  BY   NIGHT. 
PALACE   PARLOR   CARS   BY   DAY. 


TICKET  OFFICE  — CHITTENDEN  HOTEL 


L  W.  BUCKMASTER, 

City  Pass.  Aqt. 


L.  W.  LANDMAN. 

Trav.  Pass.  Aqt. 


W.  H.  FISHER. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO_ 


Lrouifiville 
Alemphis 
INa^hville 
New  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR    AND    DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH    TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL   ON   AGENTS 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


0.  Mccormick, 

Pms.  Trallle  Mgr. 


C.  E.  SCHAFF, 

*  Qen'l  Manager. 


WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

A.  Q.  P.  ft  T. 


)$(: 


■^ 


The  Best  locate  to. 


WflSHiHGTORD.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  HailFoad 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DEEH  PAt^K,  MOUNTAIN  liAI^E  PAf^K. 
ANTIETAM.  WINCHHSTEI?, 

NA1?PE1?*S  FE1?1?Y,  OETTYSfiUl^O, 

VAIiliBY  OF  THE  SHHHANt^OAN, 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 


D.  B.  MAl^TIN, 

m.   p.  T.,  BAliTimOKE. 


fi.  H.  AUSTIN, 

G.   P.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


*: 


:* 


The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  a.  QUINIUS,  Originator  mnd  Proprietor. 

A^EMBB&SBIP  LXMITBD  TO  1,000. 

JOIIV  THB  EXCEUSIOR  BOOK  CUUB  NOW 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWEEPINO  REDUCTIONS. 

UNTIL  OCTOBER  1st  we  will  enroll  all  applicants,  for  membership  Free  of  Charge. 
Our  Special  Offer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  such  very  low  figures,  viz : 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 

BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 

ONLY    0t^B    Post|Mi<i 
Size  of  Page,  S^xB}^, 


TEACHER'S  BIBLE       ^"^^  •'^  -^-^^ 


Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion— together  with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  Biodiof,  Divtalty  Clrcnit,  Pall  Qllt,  Mialoa  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of 
Teachers'  Bibles. 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER   No.  2.  THI5  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS. 

GENUINE  ^'OXFORD" 
TEACHERS'  BIBLE 


e^ 


New  Helps,  ilUps,  ud  124  Pall*Pa(e  Platei  ud  Pall  Descriptive  Letterpress. 
THE  MONUMENTS  DECIPHERED. 

The  Former  Series  Consiflted  of  68  Plates.  The  Present  Series  has  124,  with  Pull  Descriptive 
lietterpress.  The  most  valuable  Biblical  Compilation  yet  published  for  Teacher,  Minister, 
€tttdent,  or  General  Reader. 

norooco  Binding,  Divinity  Circuit.  Round  Comers.  Pull  Qllt.  ninlon  8vo. 
Slie,  S>(^  X  7K  X  1^  Inches.    By  mali,  Postpoid,  only  ^K6S« 


We  guarantee  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  our 
books  are  sold  at  Sweeping  Redscttoss  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDER^  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogue  Seat  Free  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  Ist,  1898. 


NoTB  — Reading  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NET  prices.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

THB  EXCBUSIOR  BOOK  CLUB, 

No.  1  South  High  5t.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Books  by  W.  H.  Venable,  LL  D. 


LET  HIM  FIRST  BE  A  MAN.    274  pages.    Price,  |1.25. 

[Prom  Bostdn  Home  Journal.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  modern  book  upon  the  subject  of  Education 
which  is  more  charminsp,  useful,  and  oriffiual.  It  does  not  deal  witli  prosy  de- 
tails, but  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  and  gathers  all  into  the  thought 
which  is  expressed  by  the  title—''  Let  Him  First  be  a  Man  ! " 

Incidentally,  the  author  treats  of  What  a  Man  Is.  his  physical  system,  his 
mental  possibilities,  and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however, 
is  never  dogmatic,  but  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He  treats  also  or  great  in- 
structors and  their  ideas  and  methods :  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Qumtillian, 
Goethe,  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best,  and  quotes  from  their  works 
and  experience. 

For  the  most  delightful  recreative  reading  the  author's  chapter  o/."  Unclassi- 
fied Trifles  "  is  of  unsurpassed  interest.  What  man  of  middle  life  will  not  richly 
appreciate  his  faithful  portraiture  of  "The  Old-Fashioned  Klocutiontst"? 

I  From  Boston  Ideas.] 
The  "  Paragon  of  Animals"  is  one  of  the  rao9t  enjoyable  essays  on  man  that 
we  have  ever  read.  It  i.s  most  comprehensive.  The  writing  of  the  whole  volume 
is  that  of  a  man  whose  life  and  thoughts  are  preeminently  worthy  of  delineation 
for  their  broad  philosophy  and  their  high  comprehensiveness  of  understanding. 
The  essay  on  "  The  Utility  of  the  Ideal '"  is  |>articularly  beautiful,  and  abounas 
in  inspirational  power.  The  closing  essay  is  the  memorial  address  on  William 
Downs  Henkle,  read  at  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  July  7, 1882.  The  subject  is  handled  tenderly, 
lovingly,  even  as  all  the  essays  are,  though  seemingly  increasingly  so  towara 
the  end  of  their  list.  The  volume  altogether  is  an  admirably  artistic  piece  of 
literature  and  equally  interesting  as  valuable. 


BEGINNING  OF  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

pages.     Price,  $3.00.     Only  a  few  copies. 
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.  .  [From  the  Ohio  StaU  Journal.] 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  any  half  dozen  pages  of  the  noble  volume  without 
intense  interest.  The  author  has  gathered  together  a  thousand  facts  concerning 
early  literary  effort  and  achievepient  in  Ohto,. Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  most  of 
which  will  be  absolutely  new  even  to  the  best  informed  readers, and  allot  which  is 
of  the  most  unquestionable  value.  The  period  covered  is  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  No  one  could  have  written  such  a  book 
as  well  as  Mr.  Venable,  and  of  his  many  literafy  performaifces  it  is  the  best  and 
noblest.  The  style  of  composition  is,  of  course,  of  a  high  order,  and  fascinating 
to  a  degree. 

[  From  A.  P,  RusseU,  author  of**  Literary  Notes*'  "^  Club  of  Oner  etc.}  , 
A  veritable  feast.  Such  an  amazing  amount  of  information  and  so  attrac- 
tively presented.  Accurate,  perspicuous,  elegant.  The  months  and  months  of 
labor  it  has  cost,  and  how  perfect  the  achievement.  1  know  of  no  other  man  who 
could  have  accomplished  the  work  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  The  multitudes 
of  names  it  mentions  will  interest  thousands  of  i:eaders.  The  intelligent  and 
copious  index  is  a  strikingly  valuable  feature  of  the  book. 


MELODIES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Price,  $1.25. 

THE  LAST  FLIGHT.    Twenty-two  tiew  pieces,  amotig  which  are  "Let's 
Shake,"  "  Saga  of  the  Oak,"  etc.    35  cents. 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Flexible,  ornamental 
cover.    50  cents.     

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 


Address,  W.  H.  VENABLE,  Station  C.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 

FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 


One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 

Two.    20  years  of  actual 


I 


life  among  scenes    ^^ 
and  people  describ- 
ed.    250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


'^:^'H. 


A   MOSLEM  TEACHER. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  *'  Library  op  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Pour*  Each  one  of  the  '*  Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Five.  It  win  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  "  home  circle. '*" 
.  The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  **An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."'  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols.    3,500111s. 


J 


TO    OHIO   TEACHERS.     ^*^®  ^™^  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo^ 

'     days  on  application  to 

L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  z8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


READING  CIRCLE 
BOOKS  FOR  1898. 


On  the  14th  of  May  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  commit- 
tee adopted  our  Shaler's  ** STORY  OF  OUR  CONTINENT"  as  the 
required  reading  in  science  for  the  coming  year.  Single  copy,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 

In  the  Literature  department  of  the  required  readings  are  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  can  furnish  editions  in  paper  (without  notes)  at  15  cents, 
(with  notes)  at  30  cents,  or  in  cloth  at  45  cents — the  Hudson  editions; 
and  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  at  30  cents. 

On  the  list  of  recommended  reading  for  teachers  is  our  Jean  Val- 
jean,  edited  by  Sara  E.'Wiltse.     Single  copy,  90  cents,  postpaid. 

On  the  High  school  required  list  are  several  books  of  which  we 
have  editions: 

Third  year — Macbeth,  in  paper  (without  notes)  16  cents,  (with 
notes)  30  cents,  or  in  a  fine  cloth  edition  at  35  cents;  Silas  Mamer, 
cloth,  in  preparation;  Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats,  cloth, 
60  cents;  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  paper,  15  cents. 

Fourth  year — Hamlet  (see  above);  Burke  on  Conciliation,  cloth, 
40  cents. 

On  the  High  school  recommended  list: 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  cloth,  50  cents — separately*  Milton, 
25  cents,  Addison,  35  cents;  Carlyle  on  Burns  (see  above);  Paradise 
I/OSt,  Books  I  and  II,  cloth,  40  cents  —  Sprague's  edition. 


Prices  quoted  are  for  single  copies,  postpaid. 
On  lots  often  or  more  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  Tidll  be  given,  express  not  prepaid,  .   . 


GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

378-388  WABASH  AVENUE,       -       -       -        CHICAGOp  ILLS. 


For  the  convenience  of  Ohio  teachers,  a  full  stock 
of  these  books  is  kept  at  our  Ohio  Branch  Office^ 
219  East  Town  Street,  Columbus 


Adopted  by  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle* 

REQUIRED  READING  iS9S-iS99, 

THE  ARNOLDS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE 
ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

By  SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH,  M.  A*,  LL.  D.    (The  Gfcat  Edticators*) 

12mo,  $L00  neL 


^^TO  book  heretofore  published  concerning  one  or  both 
1^1  of  the  Arnolds  has  accomplished  the  task  perform- 
I  ^  ed  in  the  present  instance  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  A 
long-time  colleague  of'  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  British  Edu- 
cational Department,  the  author — leaving  biography  aside — 
has  with  unusual  skill,  written  a  succinct  and  fascinating 
account  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Master  of  Rugby  and 
his  famous  son.  Whatever  in  the  teaching  of  both  seems 
likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  has  been  judiciously 
selected  by  the  author  from  the  mass  of  their  writings,  and 
incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  American  edu- 
cational public,  which  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Arnolds,  father  and  son,  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  this  sympathetic  exposition  of  their  influ- 
ence and  opinions. 

"  The  book  is  opportune,  for  the  Arnoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  is  pretty  much  in  the  air. 
Dr.  Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
father  and  his  personal  association  with  the  son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two 
most  typical  modern  English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost  ideally 
well  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.  .  .  .  The  two  men  live  in  these  pages 
as  they  were."  —  President  Ai^derman  of  the  University  of  North  C£U-olina,  in 
the  Educatiotuil  Review,  New  York. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  ttpon  receipt  of 
one  dottaf  ($U00)*  Ten  copiesy  express  collect»  to 
one  addfest  upon  receipt  of  eight  doHars  ($8>00)« 

NcwYoA     CHARLES  SCRBNER'S  SONS     chic** 


®f^io  Stata  HntPcrsit^ 


(Columbus 


(The  head  off  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY    CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI<I<BG^S 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THIRTT-FOUR  BSPARTMl^NTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Ag^cultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botsny 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  ana  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Lit«rat«re 
Law 

.  Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 
Mine  Engineering 
Pedagogy 
Pharmacy 


Physics 
Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and   Litera- 
tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COXTR8198   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering— Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  PhilosoDhical 

Horticulture  ana  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT   COJrSLSnB 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  .  .  8 
Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  3 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts  2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism    .     .     2 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  charges  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |U  per  ytar  aad  tkl 
vsual  laboratory  fee*. 

YOUNO  WO  MSN  WSI^COMl^B 
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A  NEW  BOTANY  ON  THE 
LABORATORY  METHOD 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany. 
By  CHARLES  H.  CLARK,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  Prin- 
cipal of  Windsor  Hall  School,  Waban,  Mass. 

This  new  Botany,  which  will  be  issued  immediately,  is  intended  for  use  is 
secondary  schools,  and  for  an  elementary  course  in  Colleges  where  students  have 
had  no  previous  training  in  Botany.  It  is  especially  commended  to  the  attentkui 
of  teachers  who  have  no  patience  with  the  old  idea  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
study  of  Botany  is  to  find  the  names  of  flowers,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  to  give 
their  classes  mere  fragmentary  studies  of  detached  portions  of  the  science. 

Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


The  New  Botanist^s  Microscope 

Prke  with  two  lenses     $)«50 
**     with  three  lenses      1.75 

This  is  an  improved  dissecting  instrument  for  the  use  of  students  of  Botai^, 
Geology,  Entomology,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  Science.  It  is  adapted  for  field 
and  laboratory  work.    The  magnifiers  give  a  range  of  from  16  to  25  diameters. 

This  is  the  most  portable  and  the  cheapest  good  instrument  offered  to  scfaoola^ 


We  have  also  just  published 

A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners 

By  DAVID   P.  TODD, 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Amherst  College. 

This  book,  a  12mo,  480  pages,  with  an  unusually  lar^e  and  beautifully  exe- 
cuted set  of  diagrams  and  other  illustrations  and  plates  in  color,  is  confidently 
believed  to  be  the  book  desired  by  strong  High  School  and  elementary  College 
classes  in  this  fascinating  subject  We  will  send  to  any  one,  on  application,  our 
pamphlet  "  How  to  Teach  and  How  to  Study  Astronomy,"  and  also  advance  leaves 
of  the  book  itself. 

The  price  is  $1.30  per  copy  with  special  terms  for  introduction. 


Now  Ready 


PALAMON  AND  ARQTE  (Eclectic  English  Classics)  required 
for  College  entrance  examinations  in  English  for  1898  and  1899  in  the  "Read- 
ing" Course.  12mo,  boards,  in  the  usual  admirable  style  of  Eclectic  English 
Classics,  20  cents. 

Single  copies  of  any  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail^  postpaid^ 

to  any  address^  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

Special  terms  for  introduction. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Chujr"  3J7  ValiMft  St,  CaNONNATI.  a 


THE  BEST  UBIURY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  QRADBD  OR 
UNORADBD  SCHOOLS. 


Our  Famous  30  Volume 
mm  School  Library, 

Just  the  set  of  books  for  township  boards  to  purchase.  To  awaken 
interest  in  good  literature,  it  has  no  equal.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  rrfunded.    Agents  wanted.    We  pay  the  express. 

2ti  WELL  BOUND  AND  WELL  0  1 A 
Olf  PRINTED  BOOKS  ONLY 4)  lU 

mtti.Bd8.  pp.       Bds.        Clo.      ROr.ofBk 

1.  -^sop's  Fables "    "    127    |0.80    |0.60        land2 

2.  Grimms  Tales «    '<    144        .40        .60        2and3 

8.  Am.  His't  Stories  VoL  I <*    <'    198        .86        .60    8,4aiid5 

4.  Am.  Hist  Stories  VoLH "  «  168  .86  .60  8,4and6 

5.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  m "  **  160  .86  .60  8, 4  and  6 

6.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  IV "  "  174  .86  .60  8,4aiid6 

7.  Stories  of  Colnmbus **  **  180  .40  .60  8  and  4 

a  stories  of  Industry  Vol.  L....  "  "  172  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 

9.  Storiesof  Industry  VoL  II....  "  "  176  .40  .60  8,  4 and  5 
10.  Bthics;  Sto.  for  Home  and  Sdu  ''  **  197  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 
n.  Littie  Flower  Folks  Vol.  I....  "  "  188  .30  .60  2  and  3 
12.  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  n. . .  "  •'  180  .80  ,60  2  and  8 
18.  The  Great  West "  "  176  .80  .60  8and4 

14.  Cortes  and  Montezuma <*  '<  100  .80  .60  8  and  4 

15.  Pizarro ;  Conquest  of  Peru  ...."<'  128  .80  .60  8  and  4 

16.  Stories  of  Massachusetts "  '<  868  .60  .75  4  and  5 

17.  Geography  for  Young  Folks..  "  "  186  .80  .50  2  and  8 

18.  Stoiyland  of  Stars "  "  166  .40  .60  4and6 

19.  Stories  from  Animal  Land....  "  *<  176  .60  .75  8  and  4 

20.  Our  Fatherland— Ooth **  "  160  .50  .60  4  and  5 

21.  Storiesof  Australasia <*  ''  220  .40  .60  8,4and5 

22.  Stories  of  India *«  <'  200  .40  .60  8,4and5 

28.  Stories  of  China '*  *'  194  .40  .60  2,8and5 

24.  Stories  of  Northern  Europe  . .  "  "  190  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 

25.  Nature's  Stories  Vol.  I "  "  216  .40  .60  1  and  2 

26.  Nature's  Stories  VoL  n <<  «<  240  .40  .60  2  and  8 

27.  Patriotism «  "  264  .40  .60  4and5 

28.  Choice  Selec.    Northend    ....  ""^  144  .60  .60  4  and  5 

29.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  Vol.  I .  "  **  166  .60  .50  4  and  5 
80.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  Vol.  n  «  *'  156  .60  .60  4  and  5 

Total  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Cloth $11 .84  $16.45 

Price   $10.00  $15.00 

100  HAWTHORNE  CERTIPICATBS  FREE  to  all  who  desire  to  secure  funds 
to  start  a  school  library.    Address, 

Educational  Publishing  Company, 

L.  M.  PAINE.  State  Agent.  ^^ LBWISBURQ,  OHIO. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  instmc- 
tion  in  all  departments.     Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.     Rooms  for- 
nished  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  stndy,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Manmee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best.  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August 

CAUBNDAR,   1898-18Q9. 

Normal  term  begrins  June  13th.  I    Second  quarter  begins  November  7th. 

First  quarter  begins  August  30th.  '    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  Jfresident, 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.M.,5;?<y.  Defiance,  O. 

*V  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinationa. 


Ohio   University 

ATHBNS. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate     ,  p^ii  Term  begins  sept.  i4 

)  Winter  Term,  January  3. 
Departments.  \  spring  Term,  March  28. 


jftTUITIOIV   I^RBB.                             Send  for  a  catalogue  to  thtt 
Pln«  Dormitory  for  L«acll«««  Secretary 


THE   UADIES_ 

May  dispute  about  the^new  woman,  but  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  Educational  Monthly  are  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter  for  women.  Your  sister  teacher  may  not  know  this.  Tell  her 
about  it  or  send  us  her  name  and  we  will  cheerfully  mail  sample  copy. 

Address  O.  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Macmillan 
Company 


appreciate  Ohio's  prompt  and  generous 
reception  of  Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,  recently  placed  on  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  list.  There  is  no 
more  stimulating  book  for  teachers  than  Halleck's,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's is  the  first  really  helpful  guide  for  teachers  of  that  subject. 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  meets  the  general  and 
pressing  demand  for  a  broader  study  of  our  institutions.  Already 
in  use  in  forty  leading  high  schools. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography  has  just  been  adopted 
by  nearly  one  hundred  high  schools  — 


Monroeville, 
Clyde, 

O. 

Springfield,  111. 
Alton, 

Dayton, 

« 

Rockford,       " 

Fremont, 

li 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hamilton, 

li 

Jeffersonville,  " 

Piqua, 
Salem, 

u 

Michigan  City, " 

It 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sandusky, 

il 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Springfield, 
Urbana, 

It 

Adrian, 

ft 

Ypsilanti, 

Wilmington, 

u 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Tarr's  Geology  goes  into  several  Ohio  high  schools,  includ- 
ing Newark. 

Lewis's  First   Book  in  English  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Used  in  such  high  schools  as 


Monroeville,  O. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dayton,            " 

Laporte, 

Xeuia, 

Columbus,       " 

Youngstown, " 

Ashland,  Wis. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Decatur,  111. 

Stillwater,  Minn. 

Urbana,    " 

Winona,          " 

Aurora,     " 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Ottawa,     " 

Lafayette, 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Lawi-enceburg,  " 

Saginaw,     " 

THB  MACMIUUAIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


ADOPTED 

December  28,  J 897,  and  January  25,  1898 


FOR  USE  IN  TMB 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Natural  Geographies 
McMaster's  School  Histonr  of  the  U*  S* 

The  Natural  Geographies  and  McMaster^s  History  were 
adopted  for  Columbus,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  December  28,  1897. 

In  deference  to  the  judgment  of  several  members  of  the 
Board,  the  adoption  of  the  geographies  was  subsequently 
reconsidered  and  again  referred  to  the  Text-Book  Committee 
for  further  examination  and  comparison  of  books. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1898,  the  Committee  unanimous- 
ly reported : 

"  We  have  examined  the  Natural  Geographies  carefully, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  adopted/^ 

[Signed]        Joshua  H.  Jones, 
Edwin  F.  Wilson, 
Martin  A.  Gbmuender, 

Committee  on  Text  Books, 


REPORT  ADOPTED  BY  A  VOTE  OF  17  TO  H 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publisiicfs, 

3)7  Talottt  Sttca,  aNaNNATX  O. 


fh^  International  Cyclopaedia 


*Si'i'l!lfcfi[B(«||IimiB,|n '^     '  ,  >>lift.. 


*'I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligpent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
**I  resrard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

P.  W.  STBLLHORN,  Tt.  D.,  Prea.  CapiUl  Univeraity,  Columbus,  O. 
"'We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Prea.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
•*Thc  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL.  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
MaklniT  it  the  Latest,  Moat  Accurate  and  Beat  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     KVSold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.     *    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 

Not  this  size 

but  several  times  as  large. on  paperS^  by 
H  inches,  and  beautifully  printed  are  the 

Perry  Pictures  ONE  CENT  Each 

by  the  hundred,  postpaid.  Twenty  for 
:W  cents.  Assorted  as  desired.  Beauti- 
fully printed  on  paper  b\^  by  8  inches. 

QOO  SUBJECTS.  For  all  grades.  For 
Picture  Study.  Language,  Literature, 
History.  Geography.  Schoolroom  Deco- 
ration. Historic  Ornament. 

Send  *J-cent  stamp  for  16  page  illustra- 
ted catalogue.  Especial  attention  is  call- 
ed to  our  i)ictures  of  historic  ornament. 

Ten  choice  art  books  at  25  cents  each, 
postpaid.    Address, 

The  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maldea,  Mass. 

Be  sure  to  mention  "Ohio  Ed.  Monthly." 


THE  HELPING   HAND. 


AUCB  GARY 
[From  Irith'i  American  and  British  Aatbers) 


llrisli'slliDeilGaiiwBiitislillHtliiiB 


hflS  been  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  In  Ohio  and  other  states.  Hxam- 
ine  this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

>  From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonebrako.  Stato  School  Comiiitotio— r. 

Columbus.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors."  It  is  my  juds- 
ment  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  his 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coioaiiNw,  ous. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly*  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and    Manufacturers  of  School    Furniture   and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 

Department. 


RniinmilQU  U/RITIMH  CYQTmi-^e^  Plctn*  individual  method.  Approved  speci- 
nUUUCDUOn  ffnlliriU  OlOlClfl  mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  San 
a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1.000,000  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  boolcs  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  26c.  Roudobuth  Writing  Sptlltrt.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled 
Roudobuth  Vortical  Pont.  No.  1,  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Extra  Pine.  Send  for  samples 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Avo.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chlcaeo,  III 
t 

WIINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AQEINCY..... 


.3  80MCR8CT  ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICC,  AKRON.  OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  grades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

JV1I3S   R.   E5.   PIINDUBY,   /Vlanaff^r  Ohio  OffflG«,   Alcron»   O. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


IS   UNEXCELLED   FOR  SAFETY,  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's 

Fall  Announcement  of  Educational  Books 

THE  HIAWATHA  PRIMER. 

By  Plorbmcb  HoLBROOK.  Principal  of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  40  cents, 
*»J'-  17**®  book  is  the  result  of  the  wonderful  work  by  Mis.s  Holbrook,  which  has  attracted  thousands 
of  visitors  to  her  school.    Every  Primary  Teacher  should  own  it  and  use  it. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 

.  Longfellow's  Hiawatha;  Hawthornt't  Wondtr-Book ;  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Talet.  New  editions. 
With  beautiful  illustrations  by  Frederick  Remington,  Walter  Crane,  and  others :  also  with  addi> 
tional  notes,  an  index  of  mythology,  a  pronouncing  vocabulary,  etc.  The  prices  of  these  books 
have  not  been  raised.  Bach  complete,  m  linen,  40  cents,  net;  also  each,  in  two  parts,  paper,  15 
cents,  net^  per  part. 

Many  valuable  additions  hive  been  made  to  other  books  of  the  Series. 

NEW  ISSUES. 
No.  124.    Aldrlch't  Baby  Bell.  etc.  No.  126.    The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John  Rutkln 

No.  12s.    Dryden'e  Palamon  and  Arclte.  and  Other  Wonder  Storlet. 

No.  127.    Keatt'  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  Other  Poems. 

John  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

Brous^ht  down  to  date  by  the  addition  of  matter  lelating  to  the  Conduct  and  Close  of  the  Spanish 
War.    $1.00.  «if/. 

Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 
4  Pake  St.,  Boston.  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  878-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 


The  reputation  of  this  wonderful  region,  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  and  certainly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world, becomes  more  extended 
yearly.  Mankind  never  tires  of  seeing  or  reading 
of  its  grand  Qeyser  Pountaine,  its  superb  Caoyon, 
the  beautiful  Yellowatone  Lake,  more  than  7,000- 
feet  above  the  ocean,  the  high  nountaine,  the  Cascades  and  Cataracts,  the  Bea  ,  Blk,  Doer  and 
Antelope,  the  unequaled  Troat  fishing  and  other  interesting  features  found  there. 

The  Park  is  free  to  the  World  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  Large 
hotels,  electric  lighted  and  steam  heated,  are  found  at  convenient  points  and  first-class,  specially^ 
constructed  four-horse  stage  coaches  transport  tourists  from  place  to  place. 

Wonderland  '08,  has  a  chapter  which  contains  a  fund  of  information  about  the  Park  that  makea 
it,  perhaps,  peculiarly  valuable  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  The  features  of  the  Park  are  described 
and  there  is  besides  a  large  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  region  and  the  ride  through 
it.  The  Park  tour  can  be  made  either  in  the  coaches,  or  on  horseback,  or  bicycles.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  by  CHA8.  S.  FEB,  General  Passenger  Agent  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PRBB  TO  TBACHBRS  AIVD   SCHOLrARS. 

In  1897  we  had  thousands  of  requests  from  teachers  and  scholars  for  Wonderland  '97,  The  edi- 
tion—a large  one— was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Wonderland  '98  is  now  ready. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  the  former  book.  It  has  a  chapter  on  The  Agricultural  Northwest,, 
crammed  full  of  valuable  information ;  one  on  Yellowstone  Park,  written  especially  for  teachers; 
Another  on  Alaska  and  Klondike,  and  one  on  A  Canoe  Lake  Trip,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  schools. 
The  book  has  a  high  art  cover,  designed  by  Lyendecker,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  new 
photographs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  will  send  the  book  and  a  revised  map  of  Yellowstone 
Park  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  or  postal  order.  Send  to  CHAS.  S.  PEE.  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Write  address  plainly  and  state  where  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO_ 


Lrouisville 

IVashville 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON    THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR  RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION   CALL  ON  AGENTS 
BIG  POUR  ROUTE 


o.  Mccormick,  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Past.  Trafllc  Mgr.  Gen*l  Manager.  A.  G.  P.  «  T. 


The  Best  l^oute  to 

WASHINGTON,  D.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


BaltimoFe  &  Ohio  HailFoad 

THH  HATIOflAU  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


AHTIHTAM,  WIHCHHSTHII, 

HAI^PHl^'S  FHI^IIY,  OHTTVSBUI^O, 

VAIiliBV  OF  THH  SHHHAHt)OAH, 
HTC,  HTC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B.  TSAI^TIH,  B.  H.  AUSTIH, 

in.  p.  T.,  BAIiTIOlOl^H.  O.  P.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


i- 


The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  Q.  QUINIUS,  Orlfflnator  uid  Proprietor. 

Membership  Limited  to  1,000. 

JOIIV  THE  EXCEL^SIOR  BOOK  CUUB  NOVV^ 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWEEPINQ  REDUCTIONS.  Send  us  a  list  of  Books 
wanted  and  we  will  quote  our  special  price  by  return  mail. 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  1st  we  will  enroll  all  applicants  for  membership  Free  of  Charfe. 
Our  Special  Offer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  such  very  low  figures,  viz: 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 


BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 

ONLY    0U&B    Postpaid. 
Size  of  Page.  8^  x  3%, 


TEACHER'S  BIBLE       '^'■'  ♦'^  "-^ 


Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver-j 
sion— together  with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.     Rewritten  and  brought ' 
entirely  up  to  date.    A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  Bladlas,  Divlaity  Clrcnit,  Pull  Qilt,  Minton  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of    . 
Teachers'  Bibles. 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER    No.   2.  THIS  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RBCORDS. 

GENUINE  ''OXFORD" 


^ 


TEACHERS'  BIBLE 


New  Helps,  Maps,  ud  124  Fall-Pate  Plates  aid  Pall  DeKriptive  Letterpress. 
THE  MONUMENTS  DECIPHERED. 

The  Former  Series  Consisted  of  68  Plates.  The  Present  Series  has  124,  with  Full  Descriptive 
Letterpress.  The  most  valuable  Biblical  Compilation  yet  published  for  Teacher,  Minister, 
Student,  or  General  Reader. 

norocco  Blading,  Divinity  Circuit,  Round  Comers,  Pull  Qilt.  ninlon  Sro. 
5ize,  0K  X  7K  X  VM  Inches.    By  mail.  Postpaid,  only  ^l.GS. 


We  guarantee  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  oar 
books  are  sold  at  Sweesfaf  Retfactless  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  OROBIt>  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogue  Seat  Free  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  1st,  1898. 

NoTK  — Readin8[  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NET  prices.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

THE  BXCeUSlOR  BOOK  CUUB, 

No.  1  South  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 


FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 


One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10,000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two. 


20  years  of  actual 
life  among  scenes 
and  people  describ- 
ed. 250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A  MOSLEM  TEACHER. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  "Library  of  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four.  Each  one  of  the  "Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 

Five.  It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  "  home  circle." 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  ev^ry  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

10  Superb  Vols.    3,500  Ills. 


TO  OHIO  TEACHERS. 


Five  first  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 
days  on  application  to 


L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  x8  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


English  Classics, 

Our  Standard  English  Classics  Series  is  by  far  the  best 
edited  and  most  attractive  Series  in  the  market.  Before  reading 
the  College  Requirements,  write  us  for  our  prices. 

New  Books  in  Science. 

Wentworth  and  HilPs  Textbook  of  Physics,  Gage's  Re- 
vised Elements  of  Physics  (just  out),  Blaisdell's  Practical  Phy- 
siology, and  Williams*  Elements  of  Chemistry  are  meeting  with 
great  success.  The  advance  pages  of  Davis'  Elementary  Physical 
Geography  are  ready,  and  the  complete  book  will  appear  soon. 

Vertical  Writing. 

Such  cities  as  Columbus,  Akron,  Massillon,  Salem,  Logan, 
Batavia,  Painesville  and  Cuyahoga  Falls  have  adopted  our  Shay- 
lor's  Vertical  Round  Hand  Writing  Books  during  the  past 
summer.  In  many  respects  these  are  superior  books.  Before 
choosing  a  series,  write  us  and  one  of  our  representatives  will 
call  on  you. 

Music. 

While  other  much  advertised  series  are  dropping  out,  the 
Educational  Music  Course  is  steadily  gaining.  Within  a  few 
weeks  it  has  been  adopted  in  Newark,  Akron,  Ravenna,  Belle- 
vue,  Crestline,  Defiance,  and  many  other  places.  Our  new  course 
for  ungraded  schools  or  for  schools  having  several  grades  in 
one  room,  the  Mason  Two  Book  School  Music  Course,  is  now 
completed. 


History. 


The  publication  of  other  series  of  histories  seems  only  to 
emphasize  the  merits  of  our  Montgomery  and  Myers  series,  as 
is  indicated  by  our  largely  increased  sales. 


J^ 


Ginn  and  Company 

Boston,  Now  York,  Chicago,  PhUadolphia,  AUanta,  IhOlas,  Smn  Prmncimoo, 
Ohio  Oifioe  and  Depository  ColnmhuB. 


(Dtjio  StaU  Hntpcrsity 


(£oIumSus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LiaCRALLY    CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI^I^BGBS 


Agricnlture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Bu^^neering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


TSIRTT-POXm  DSPARTM9NT8  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Afp-iculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Bngineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Blectrical  Engineering 

Blocution  and  Oratory 

English  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Literal 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COX7R8B8   OF   STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Bngineering — Civil 

Bngineering^Electrical 

Bngineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  PhilosQphical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 

Veterinary  Medicine 

SHORT  COU&898 

Agriculture.  .  .  .  2 
Architecture  .  .  3 
Ceramics  ....  2 
Dair3dn^  ....  8 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts     .     .      2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism    .     .     2 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....     3 


years 

years 

years 

months ' 

years 

y«ars 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  chftrires  made  by  the  University  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |li  per  year  aad  ths 
«tiuil  laboratory  fees. 

TOUNG  WOMBN  WBI^COMBD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


BULLETIN. 

THE  NATURAL  ELERIENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, 
THE  NATURAL  ADVANCED  (^OGRAPHY, 
BALDWINS  SCHOOL  REAI^RS,  f-8  iadvitn, 

were,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1898,  adopted  for  exclusive  use  for  all  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  July  1. 


SOME  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
ISSUED  IN  MAY  t898^ 

THE  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOIL 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  RiCE,  author  of  "  The  Public  School  System  of  the 

United  States." 

Part  I.     For  Primary  Grades,  80  pages,     .     .     .   fO.K 
Part  II.    For  Intermediate  Grades,    .    In  Preparatioii. 


SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools 
or  Detroit,  Mich.    4to,  boards,  59  pages. 

AND 

SONG  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Brewster.    12mo,  boards,  83  pages. 

These  two  books  sold  together  for  60  cents. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EAST 
OF  THE  ROCXY  MOUNTAINS. 

A  Manual  for  the  identification  of  species  in  hand  or  iu  the  bush. 
By  Austin  C.  Apgar,  author  of  "  Trees  of  the  Northern  U.  S."  12mo, 
full  cloth,  416  pages.  With  more  than  300  illustrations,  beautifully 
executed  in  half  tone, |8lW 


Sinele  copies  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.  Special  terms  for  first  introduction.  Corres- 
pondence is  cordially  invited  and  will  have  prompt 
attention.        

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

gUSaJr"  3>7  Valn«t  St,  aNONNATI,  a 


1 


THEO 


DUCATIO 
MONTHLY 


JULY- 1898  • 


CONTENTS: 

PAOB 

Ttie  County  Institnte.    By  Maroa&bt  W.  SnTHB&ukKD 280 

Old  Books.    By  J.  PRAISB  RiCHAU> 298 

Punued  by  Flames.    By  W.  H.  Vbmablb 296 

Some  Experiments  in  the  I«aborstory  Method  in  Geometry.     By  R.  H. 

HOLB&OOK 298 

SUte  Bzaminstion  Questions 800 

HEI.PS,  HlirrS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

A  Uttle  Wsif.    By  Lbnora  RTAif 813 

Some  Pacts  About  Volcanoes.    By  Jacqubs  W.  Rbdwat 814 

EDITORIAI«  DEPARTMENT. 

Influence  of  County  Examiners 820 

Names  and  Addresses  of  Publishers  Authorized  to  Offer  School  Books  for 

Adoption  in  Ohio 821 

A  Chancre  in  the  School  Commissioner's  Office 822 

Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.    By  W.  H.  KntK 823 

Hampton  Bennett.    By  P.  Gilluk  Crombr 825 

A  Ust  Rallying  Cry  for  the  N.  E.  A.    By  P.  B.  Dvs& 828 

IHeld  Notes 828 

Books  and  Magazines 834 


I 


BnteT«d  as  second-cUsi  Eoatter  at  the  PostofEce,  ColimibuA,  O. 


ADOPTED  FOR  dNONNATI 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

THe  following:  text-boks  and  readefs  in  Gennan  wcf^ 
adopted  for  use  m  the  Qncmnati  Higfh  Schooi^ 
August  n,  1898.  J^  J^  J^  J^  J^  J^ 


Methods  artd  Qrammars. 

Bemhardt's  Sprach  unci  Lesebuch,  Pt  I $LW 

Bemliardt*9  Sprach  und  I/esebuch,  Pt.  II 1  JO 

Bemhardt's  German-English  Vocabulary .75 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German . , 1.60 

Reading  Books  —  '*  Modern  German  Texts.** 

Volkman-Leander's  Traumereien  ...     J55 

Bernhardt's  Es  War  Einmal .65 

Bemhardt's  Preudvoll  und  Leidvoll .OS 

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  PtI J& 

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Part  II .65 

Bemhardt's  Schiller's  Gustav  Adolph  in  Dentschland M 

Seidel's  Die  Monate .26 

Arnold's  Ein  Regentag  auf  dem  Lande  .25 

Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten 3^ 

**GermanIa  Texts**  for  Fourth  Year  in  German. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  Der  Glocke 10 

Schiller's  Burger's  Lenore    10 

Goethe's  Die  Kronung  Josefs  II JO 

Schiller's  Kraniche  des  Ibykus  and  Eleusische  Fest 10 

The  Following  English  Classics  for  Translation. 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations 20 

Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Self-Reliance,  Compensation 20 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers .20 


Instructors  in  German  who  are  looking  for  the  best  and  latest  Gennan  Books 
for  High  Schools  are  cordially  invited  to  make  an  examination  of  our  list,  of  whidt 
the  above  represents  a  part.    Correspondence  will  have  prompt  attention. 

Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  advertised  will  be  sent  hy  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price ;  and  special  terms  are  offered  for  first  introdnction  into  r^ 


jUtJiJiJijijijiji 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

tlTc^^V""  317  Walnut  St,  OndnnaH  OhiD 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times!    First-class  instnic- 
tion  in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  ^1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School  of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
MusiCy   Oratory,  Art. 

Tbtk  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  -well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
I/Ovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Kvery  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  Aug^ust. 

CALrlBINDAR.   189S-1899. 

^eoond  quarter  begins  November  7th.  |    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John  R.  H.  Latch  aw,  D.  D.,  jf resident. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

**"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University, 


AXHBNS. 


Preparatory  and  Collegiate 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept  14. 
J  Winter  Term,  January  3. 
Departments.  \  Spnng  Term,  March  28. 


^  TUmON  HREE.                             Send  tor  a  catalogue  to  the 
Vino  Dormitory  for  L,aclles.  Secretary 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

AINQOLrA*  IINDIAISA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
stn^ng  Latin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
Kood  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduati(»n  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
and  tuition,  124.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Pall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  stndents  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
«ae  case  of  lever.    Ask  for  caUlogUe.    Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Presid«nt»  Angola,  Indiana. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO. 


Lrouisville 
Alemphis 
INashville 
New  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON    THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


o.  Mccormick.  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Pats.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Manager.  A.  Q.  P.  A  T. 


^                                      —  ^ 

The  Best  t^oate  to 

WflSHlHGTO|i,D.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Hail^oad 

THE  HATIONAIi  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


AHTIETA|«,  WlfiCHESTBl^, 

HAl^PEl^'S  PHRI^Y,  OBTTYSBURO, 

VAIiliEY  op  THE  SHEHAH]30AH> 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B.  ^«A1^TIH,  B.  Ji.  AUSTIH, 

Xn.  p.  T.,  BAIftTIXnORH.  O.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 
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FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO. 


Lrouisville 
Alemphis 
INashville 
New  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIO   FOUR   ROUTE 


o.  Mccormick.  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Pus.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Manager.  A.  Q.  P.  4  T. 


The  Best  f^oate  to 

WflSMGMD.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  H^ilroad 

THH  fiATIOflfili  HIOH^AY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DEElt  PRHI^,  VLOlifiTRlfi  liAI^E  PAl^I^, 

HAHPEt^'S  pERl^Y,  OETTVSBUl^O, 

VAIiliEV  op  THH  SHEflAflDOAH* 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  fi.  ^At^TI]St,  B.  fl.  AUSTIfl, 

Xn.  p.  T.,  BAIiTIXnORH.  G.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO. 


Lrouisville 
Alemphis 
INashville 
New  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON    THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR   RATES  AND   GENERAL   INFORMATION   CALL  ON   AGENTS 
BIO   FOUR   ROUTE 


o.  Mccormick.  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Pats.  Traffic  Mgr.  GenM  Manager.  A.  Q.  P.  A  T. 


The  Best  t^oate  to 

WflSmUGTOaD.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


6altimoFe  &  Ohio  Railroad 

THE  flflTIOflfili  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DHHlt  PRH^,  VLOlifVTRIfi  liAI^E  PRHK, 
RfrriHTRJiL,  WlHCHHSTHt^, 

HAl^PEl^'S  PHRI^Y,  OHTTVSBUl^O, 

VAIiliEV  op  THE  SHEHAHt^OAH, 
HTC,  ETC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B,  ^«A1^TIH,  B.  H.  AUSTIH, 

Xn.  p.  T.,  BAIiTIXnORH.  G.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  a.  QUINIUS.  Orifftnator  and  Proprietor. 

Membership  Limited  to  1,000. 

JOIN  THE  EXCELrSIOR  BOOK  CLrLJB  NOW 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWEBPINQ  REDUCTIONS.  Send  us  a  list  of  Books 
wanted  and  we  will  quote  our  special  price  by  return  mail. 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  1st  we  will  enroll  all  applicants  for  membership  Free  of  Chanie. 
Our  Special  Offer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  such  very  low  figures,  viz: 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 


BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 

ONLY    ^1.38    PostpaM 
Size  of  Page,  B%xB%, 


TEACHER'S  BIBLE       """^^  •'^»  ""^ 


Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion—together with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  BIndiBg,  Divinity  Circuit,  Full  Qilt,  MIbIob  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of    . 
Teachers'  Bibles. 


SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER   NO.   2.  THIS  BREAKS  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS. 

GENUINE  "OXFORD" 


^ 


TEACHERS'  BIBLE 


New  Helps.  Mapt,  and  124  Fnll-Pa{e  Plates  aod  Pall  DeKriptive  Letterpress. 
THE  MONUMENTS  DECIPHERED. 

The  Former  Series  Consisted  of  68  Plates.  The  Present  Series  has  124,  with  Full  Descripti^ 
I^etterpress.  The  most  valuable  Biblical  Compilation  yet  published  for  Teacher.  Minister. 
Student,  or  General  Reader. 

norocco  Binding,  Divinity  Circuit,  Round  Comert,  Pull  Gilt,  fllnlon  8vo. 
Size,  8>i  X  7K  X  i}i  Inches.    By  mnll.  Postpaid,  only  4I1.6S* 


We  guarantee  sati.sfaction  —your  money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  our 
books  are  .sold  at  Sweepjaf  Retactless  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDER.  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogue  Scat  FrM  to  all  members  of  our  Club  about  December  1st,  1898. 

NOTB  — Reading  Circle  and  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NBT  prices.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
current  prices.    Address  all  orders  and  inquiries  to 

THE  EXCEUSIOR  BOOK  CUUB, 

No.  1  South  High  St.,  Columbusp  Ohio. 


Stoddard's 
Illustrated  Library  of  Travel 

John  L.  Stoddard's  Famous  Lectures  in  Book  Form. 


FIVE  GREAT  FEATURES. 


One.  17  years  of  prepa- 
ration in  3  great 
Colleges.  10.000 
volumes  consulted. 


Two. 


20  years  of  actual 
life  among  scenes 
and  people  describ- 
ed. 250,000  miles 
of  travel. 


A  MOSLEM  TEACHER. 


Three.  Lectures  which  make  up  this  "Library  of  Travel" 
were  delivered  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
over  3,000  times  to  more  than  5,000,000  people. 

Four.  Each  one  of  the  "Stoddard"  Lectures  was  delivered 
more  than  100  times  to  the  most  critical  audiences. 
Each  page  is  a  classic.     Every  sentence  a  gem. 


Five. 


It  will  be  read  aloud  with  delight  to  the  *'  home  circle." 
The  charm  of  a  genius  is  upon  every  page.  Then  it  will 
be  daily  consulted  as  "An  Illustrated  Encyclo- 
pedia OF  Travel,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences."  A  Picture  Index  of  each  one 
of  the  3,500  Peerless  Stoddard  Views  in  last  vol. 
Also  Reference  Index. 

JO  Superb  Vols.    3,500  Ills. 


TO  OHIO  TEACHERS. 


Five  first  volumes  sent  on  examination  lo 
days  on  application  to 


L.  H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agent,  i8  Hayden  Building,  ColumbuSi  O. 


English  Classics, 

Our  Standard  English  Classics  Series  is  by  far  the  best 
edited  and  most  attractive  Series  in  the  market.  Before  reading 
the  College  Requirements,  write  us  for  our  prices. 

New  Books  in  Science, 

Went  worth  and  Hill's  Textbook  of  Physics,  Gage's  Re- 
vised Elements  of  Physics  (just  out),  Blaisdell's  Practical  Phy- 
siology, and  Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry  are  meeting  with 
great  success.  The  advance  pages  of  Davis'  Elementary  Physical 
Geography  are  ready,  and  the  complete  book  will  appear  soon. 

Vertical  Writing, 

Such  cities  as  Columbus,  Akron,  Massillon,  Salem,  Logan, 
Batavia,  Painesville  and  Cuyahoga  Falls  have  adopted  our  Shay- 
lor's  Vertical  Round  Hand  Writing  Books  during  the  past 
summer.  In  many  respects  these  are  superior  books.  Before 
choosing  a  series,  write  us  and  one  of  our  representatives  will 
call  on  you. 

Music. 

While  other  much  advertised  series  are  dropping  out,  the 
Educational  Music  Course  is  steadily  gaining.  Within  a  few 
weeks  it  has  been  adopted  in  Newark,  Akron,  Ravenna,  Belle- 
vue,  Crestline,  Defiance,  and  many  other  places.  Our  new  course 
for  ungraded  schools  or  for  schools  having  several  grades  in 
one  room,  the  Mason  Two  Book  School  Music  Course,  is  now 
completed. 

History, 

The  publication  of  other  series  of  histories  seems  only  to 
emphasize  the  merits  of  our  Montgomery  and  Myers  series,  as 
is  indicated  by  our  largely  increased  sales. 


-^ 


Ginn  and  Company 

Boston,  New  Tork,  Cbioago,  PbUadelphia,  AUmnta,  nallas,  Stm  Frmmoimoik, 


Ohio  O&ce  and  Depository  Colnmbua. 


(D^o  State  Hntpersity 


(Columbus 


(The  head  of  the  State  School  system) 

LIBERALLY   CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SIX  COI/I/EGBS 


Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science 
Engineering 


Law 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  Medicine 


THI&TT-FOXm  DSPARTMBNT8  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Astronomy 

Botan^r 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Ciyil  Engineering 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Electrical  Engineering 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

English  I/iterature 

Geology 

German  I/anguage  and  Literature 

Greek  Language  and  Literature 

History  and  Political  Science 

Horticulture 


Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Law 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy 

Mine  Engineering 

Pedagogy 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Rhetoric 

Romance  Languages  and  Litenip 

tures 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Zoology  and  Entomology 


TWBNTY-8BVBN   COUHSBS   OF  STUDY 


Agriculture 

Arts 

Ceramics 

Domestic  Science 

Engineering — Civil 

Engineering — Electrical 

Engineering — Mechanical 

Engineering — Mine 

English  PhilosQphical 

Horticulture  and  Forestry 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  Philosophical 

Law 

Modem  Language  Philosophical 

Pharmacy 


Science 
Veterinary.  Medicine 

SHORT  COURSES 

Agriculture.  ...  2 
Architecture  .  .  3 
Ceramics  ....  2 
Dairying  ....  8 
Domestic  Science  .  .  2 
Industrial  Arts     .     .      2 

Mining 2 

Pharmacy  ....      2 
Preparatory  to  Law  and 
Journalism    .     .     2 
Preparatory    to     Medi- 
cine     ....      3 


years 

years 

years 

months' 

years 

y^ars 

years 

years 

years 

years 


TUITION  FRBB 

The  only  charirea  made  by  the  UniTertity  are  an  incidental  fee  of  |li  T>er  year 
Mnal  Uboratory  fees. 

TOUNG  WOM9N  WJSI^COMSD 
CATALOGUE    SENT   ON    APPLICATION 


aad  th« 


TbU  yon  cut  do  at  tha  leatt  MqMiiM  o<  time  and  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrEBAIVOIV,  OHIO. 

1853— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Nonnal  In  the  United  States.— 1898 


Progreae  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  ablie  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
Bnaineaa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  l^pewriting. 

College  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teaoners  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.  The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  been  equaled. 

Migher  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Mdaoation  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law.  Medicine,  Music,  Pine  Arts,  etc. 

^xpenaea  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session ;  Rooms,  80  to  60  cents  per  week ;  Board,  1 1.25  to  |1.50 
per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898 ;  November  1,  1898 ;  December  27, 1808 ;  February 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1899 ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  Ce  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary,  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHERS,  Presidenta 

..MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGL. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 

Now  in  its  fifty-third  year,  with  an  alumni  roll  of  2,200. 

Rare  combination  of  standard  courses  with  economy  of  time  and  means. 

No  college  anywhere  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  self  dependent. 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each.  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THE  PRCPARATORY  DEPARTMEMT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords,  also,  a 
good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMEHT  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  four  terms  each.  Also,  a  shorter 
term,  excluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  Improved. 

Other  DepartmenU  arm  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC, 
the  ART,  and  the  ORATORY  AHD  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Museum,  Readlnc-Room,  and  Cymnaalufn  arm  Unaurpaaaed. 

THE  LADIES'  HALL  is  a  pleasant  home,  being  provided  with  electric  lights,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water.  Room  rent,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  costs  only 
60  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and  the  electric  light  is  free.  There  is  also  a  commodi- 
ous dining-room  where  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  eet  good  table  board  for  |1.75  a  week. 
All  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor,  who  resides  in  the  building. 


If  quality  la  conaldered,  and  alao  the  convenience  of  our  arrangement 
of  the  college  year,  there  la  no  more  economical  college  anjfwhera. 

TERMS  OPEH:    November  29,  February  28,  May  23. 

For  free  catalogue,  or  further  information,  address 

President  A.  B.  RiKER,  D.  D. 


Tni  nodHeni  inHliuia  yoial  ScHool  an  Bosiaess  Conim 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  I/ars:e8t  and  Beat  Bquipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  y6ar. 


Aim  of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  all  the  best  possible  advantages  for  accosi- 

Sohool    plishins:  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 

expense. 

Character  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactory  that,  for  a  number  of  yetts, 

of  Worh    the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  zaf- 

where. 

Teachers  The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  Uk 

commendation  of  educators  everywhere.    There  is  no  other  school  in  the  con- 


try  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

Pharmacy  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.    There  are  about  sixty  recognised 

schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  ha^ 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 

Saaineaa  The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 

College    in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  at- 
tempted by  any  school. 

Muaie  in  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  wc  are  obliged 

to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advanti^ 
here  that  they  could  have  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great 

Other  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  or  these  departments  may  be  said  of  eadi  dc- 

Departmenta   partraent  of  the  school. 

IS^penaea  Iteaa  than  at  any  Other  Place.    Tuition,  %  10.00  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  far- 
nished  room,  $1.50  to  1 1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dona- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address. 

H.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBV, 

President,  Vice-President, 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  ILLUSTRATED 

WONDERLAND  '98 


RIVERS  AND  MOUNTAINS.     One  thousand  miles  of  them  described. 

THE  LAKE  OF  THE  LEECH.    A  beautiful  lake  in  central  Minnesota. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  NORTHWEST.     A  chapter,  chock  full  of  information. 

A  CANOE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  PARK  REGION.     A  novel  trip  through  a  dozen  lakes 

in  the  heart  of  the  Park  Region,  Minnesota. 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.     An  entirely  new  chapter,  on  this  Wonderlnd 

of  the  World. 
AROUND  MT.  RAINIEIt     Incidents  of  a  two  weeks'  onting  among  th«  glaciers  afld 

forests  of  this  Kin^  of  Peaks. 
ALASKA  AND  KLONDIKE.    Reliable  information  regarding  this  region  so  aaknom 

to  us  e^nd  now  so  much  in  the  public  eye. 


S«nd  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  of  th«  Northern  Pacifle,  St.  Paul,  Mlnn.» 
Six  Cants  in  Stamps  for  it. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times !    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
following^  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
MuslCy  Oratory,  Art. 

Thb  College  Site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street.  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  teach  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

OAUBINDAR,   1898-1899. 

^ecoad  quarter  begins  November  7th.  |    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John.R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  FresidenL 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

*•"  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University. 


AXHBIVS. 


Prevaratory  and  Collegiate     H^^'^^^^C^^XX^ 

^  Winter  Term,  January  3. 
Departments.  \  Spnng  Term,  March  28. 


^TUITIOIV  F^RBB.                             Send  f^r  a  catalogue  to  the 
^Hnm  Dormitory  for  Lradlws.  Secretary 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

ANOOL^A,  INDIAISA. 

SITUATBD  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
atudving  I«atin,  Science  ana  Mathematics.  Twenty-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
food  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
•nd  tuition,  $24.66  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Pall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  students  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
ome  case  of  fever.    Ask  for  catalogtke.    Address, 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pr«sid«fit»  Angola,  Indiana. 


The  Macmillan 


wOllipalMV^  appreciate  Ohio's  prompt  and  generous 

reception  of  Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,  recently  placed  on  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  list.  There  is  no 
more  stimulating  book  for  teachers  than  Halleck's,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's is  the  first  really  helpful  guide  for  teachers  of  that  subject. 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  meets  the  general  and 
pressing  demand  for  a  broader  study  of  our  institutions.  Already 
in  use  in  forty  leading  high  schools. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography  has  just  been  adopted 
by  nearly  one  hundred  high  schools  — 


Monroeville,  O. 
Clyde. 

Dayton,  " 

Fremont,  " 
Hamilton,  " 
Piqua,  ** 

Salem. 

Sandusky,  " 
Springfield,  " 
Urbana,  " 

Wilmington,  " 


Springfield,  III. 
Alton. 

Rockford.       " 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
JeflFersonville.  ** 
Michigan  City." 
St  Paul.  Minn. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Adrian,  " 

Ypsilanti,       " 
Etc,  etc.,  etc. 


Tarr's  Geology  goes  into  several  Ohio  high  schools,  includ- 
ing Newark. 

Lewis's  First  Book  in  English  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Used  in  such  high  schools  as 


Monroeville,  O. 
Dayton,  " 

Xenia, 

Youngstown, " 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Stillwater,  Minn. 
Winona,         " 
JefFersonville,  Ind. 
Lafayette, 
Lawrenceburg,  " 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Laporte.  " 

Columbus.       " 
Ashland,  Wis. 
Decatur,  111. 
Urbana,    " 
Aurora,     " 
Ottawa,     " 
Owosso,  Mich. 
Saginaw,    " 


THE  MACMIUUrAIN  COMPAINV 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

For  Holiday  or  Last  Day  of  School  Presents,  nothins: 
can  exceed  the  value  of  these  Souvenirs  for  the  price. 


THRBB   PORMS. 


1st.  CabliMt  PIctare  Pom  ~  Always  preferable  when  card  photograph  of  teacher  is  to  be 
added,  as  it  goes  directly  into  the  Family  Album  and  stays  there.  Price.  10  Souvenirs,  90  cents ; 
extra  ones,  3%  cents  each. 

2nd.  Booklet  Pom  —  With  a  few  little  pictures  of  school  life.  140  choice  mottoes,  elegant 
cover  design  united  with  silk  floss.    Price.  10  Souvenirs,  or  less,  75  cents ;  extra  ones,  3  cents  each. 

8rd.  Round  Comer  Pom  —  Two  or  more  cards  being  united  with  silk  cord.  Price,  10  Souve- 
nirs, 60  cents ;  extra  ones,  2  cents  each. 

Cut  shows  one-half  size,  and  can  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauW  and  elegance  of  these 
Souvenirs  when  printed  in  finest  gold  and  colored  inks  on  the  very  best  or  material.  The  histori- 
cal and  social  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing  will  so  ingratiate  the  teacher  into  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils  as  a  presentation  of  these  Souvenirs,  which  are  to  the  school  what  the  family 
record  is  to  the  family.  Thev  are  finely  printed  and  embossed,  and  contain  names  of  scholars 
teacher,  directors,  date,  etc.    send  for  circulars  to-day,  or  better  send  your  order,  and  write  plainly^ 


a.  BIXLER  CO.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


KEY  TO  HARVEY'S  GRAMMAR. 

All  the  sentences  in  Harvey's  Grammar  analyzed,  parsed,  and  diagrammed.  Makes 
grammar  simple  and  easy.  All  teachers  should  have  one.  "A  book  that  will  pre- 
vent many  a  teacher's  perplexity  arid  headache."    Price  $  1.00.    Order  at  once. 


H.  H.  BMMON8,  PubUsher, 


AI^I^IANCB,  OHIO. 


ALICE  CAAY 
[Proita  Irlah'a  Am«rle«n  and  Britlah  Aath«r«] 


1  MsH'simericiiiiwBiitlsliiliitliois 


has  been  adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Faj- 
ette,  also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Gallon,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Exam- 
ine this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

From  Hon.  L.  D.  Bonobrake.  Stato  School  Coiiiiiiissl«ii«r, 
Columbus.  Ohio:  "I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fessor Irish's  'American  and  British  Authors.*  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  sclectcd- 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  bi» 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  coiambw,  ohto. 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly*  ♦  ♦ 

IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  in  Ohio  for  Book 
Firms,  and   Manufacturers  of  School   Furniture  and   Supplies. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  RATES,  see  first  page  of  Editorial 

Department. 


RniinrRIIQU    U/RITIMI^    CYCTPM-^e^plaa-    Individual  method.  Approved  speci 
nUUULDUOn     ffnilinu    OlOlCm    mens  preserved.  Not  a  copy  book,  cheaper  tS«n 


a  copy  book.  Rapid  Vertical  Style.  Recently  published.  Nearly  1  .OOO.OOO  copies  sold  first  nine 
months.  Development  of  style,  together  with  movement  from  book  to  book.  A  set  of  books  and 
Manual  of  Methods,  postpaid  for  ^c.  Roudebuth  Writing  Sp«ll«rt.  Double  ruled.  Single  ruled. 
RoiMltbuth  Vtrtlcal  P«nt.  No.  1,  Medium.  No.  2,  Medium  Pine.  No.  3,  Extra  Pine.  Send  for  samples 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HOUSE.  Cor.  Wabash  Av«.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chlcats,  III. 


WIINSHIP  TEACHERS*  AQEINCY, 

a  SOMERSET  ST..   BOSTON,   MASS. 
OHIO  OFFICE,  AKRON.  OHIO. 

Positions  filled  in  every  part  of  the  country.    Experienced  teachers 
wanted  for  all  g^rades.    Send  for  registration  blanks  and  circulars. 

MISS   R.   3.   RINDUBY,   iVlanciflr«r  Ohio  Office,   Akron, 


The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 


HS   UNEXCELLED  FOR  SAFETY.  SPEED  AND  EQUIPMENT^ 


T^  International  Cyclopedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

P.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capitel  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College.  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

F.  A.  MERRILL,  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Making  It  the  Latest,  Moat  Accurate  and  Beet  Cyclopaedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  Iree  on  application.     ii9"Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    *    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  College. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
axinnally.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


Comet  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/' 


**  I  am  certain  that  the  advertisementa  with 
you  thus  far  have  done  us  much  good." 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly  for  anything  that  13  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


Books  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 


nV  U8K  IN  THB 


Fhiblic  Schools  of  iledford,  Mass. 

FOR  CLASS  READING  AND  STUDY. 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.    Regular  single  numbers,  paper,  15  cents^ 


ORADB 


K    25^ 


80t 


PAPBR 
NOa.    CT8. 

I.  Th«  Rlv«rsld*  Primsr  and 

fl«ad«r 

Th«  Hiawatha  Prlmar. 

Cloth,  40  cts. 

n.  Tha  Hiawatha  Primar. 

Cloth.  40  cts. 
Scudder's  Pablaa  and  Polk 
Storlaa  47-48 

III.  Grimma'  Patry  Talaa 107-108 

IV.  Hawthorne's  Wondar-Book  . .  17-18 
Hana  Ahdaraan'a  Storlaa  . . .  4»-dO 
Longfellow's  Chlldran'a 

Hour,  etc. ;  Paul  Ravara'a 

Rida^etc 11-63    80t 

V.  LonKf«ilow*a  Hiawatha 18-14    dOf 

VI.  Hawthorne's     Crandfathar'a 

Chair 7^9    iSJ 

Hawthorne's  Littia  DafTv- 
downdllly,  etc.;  Blocrapn- 
leal  Storlaa 29-10    30t 

Holmes's  6ra  n  d  m  othar'a 
Story  of  Bunkar  Hill  Bat- 

tla,  etc 6    15 

VII.  Longfellow's  Evancallna....  1    15« 

Longfellow's  Courtahlp  of 
Mllaa  Standlah,  etc 2    15* 

Hawthorne's  Talaa  of  tha 
Whita  Hllla,  etc.;  Tha  Old 
Manaa,  etc 40-69    80t 

Dickens's  Chrlatmaa  Carol  . .         57    15 
Vin.  Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  etc.  4    15* 

Shakespeare's  Marchantof 
Vanica  55    15* 

Irviug's  Skatch  Book 51-52    SOf 


IX. Scott's  Lady  of  tha  Laka. 

(Double  No.J 

Scott's  Ivanhoa.  [Quadruple 
No.) 

Shakespeare's  JullMa  C«aar. . 

X.  Burns's  Cottar*a  Saturday 

Might,  etc 

Tha  Sir  Rocar  da  Covarly 
Papara 

Gray^s  Elafy.  etc 

Tennyson's  womlng  of  Ar- 
thur, etc 

Coleridge's  Anclant  MmtinT, 
etc 

Goldsmith's   Daaartad  VII- 

laga,  etc 

XI.  Tennyson's  Princaaa.  [Double 
No.) 

Lowell's  Vlalon  of  Sir  Laun- 
faul;  Commamoratlen 
Oda,'etc 

Emerson 'sAmarican  Scholar* 
etc 

Hawthorne's  Houaa  of  tha 
Savan  Cablaa.  [Quadruple 
No.] 

Shakespeare's  Aa  You  LIka  It. 

XII.  Milton^  L'Allacro,  C  o  m  u  a, 

Lycidaa,  etc 

Milton's  Paradlaa  Loat. 
Booka  Mil 

Webster's  Bunkar  Hill  Ora- 
tion, etc 

Shakespeare's  Macbath 

XIII.  Burke's  On  Conciliation  with 
tha  Colonlaa 

Macaulay's  Eaaayon  Milton. 


PAP 

MOS. 

erg. 

53 

30J2 

86 
67 

50tt 
16* 

77 

15 

60^1 
74 

J? 

99 

15 

80 

15* 

68    15* 

lu   aott 


ao  15* 

42    15 


91 
98 

sr 

72 

15** 

94 

15^ 

56 
106 

15 
15* 

100 
108 

15* 
15* 

Also  bound  in  cloth:  *25  cents;  **Nos.  72  and  94  also  in  one  vol.. 40  cents;  f^O  cents;  |50  ccnu; 
tt  60  cenU ;  g  80  cents ;  U  Rolfe's  Student  Series,  53  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  the  Riverside  Uteratmre 
Series  will  be  sent  on  application.       

HOUQHTON.  MIFFLIN  ft  COMPANV, 
4  Park  St.,  Boston.        xi  East  17th  St.,  New  York.       378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chica^, 

CLARA  BEESON  HUBBARD'S 


A  BJ2;i2;iSOJM  HUBBARD'S  O 


if   it   FAHOU8  KINDEBGABTEN  BOOK    it   it 

Merry  Songs  and  Games. 

PET  OF  ALL  ZX2n)S&aAfi7!!N8  ASH)  HOXfi  CZBCLSS. 
Moe  98.00  Postpaid,  AddlCSS  Balmer  A  Weber  Xuslc  HOUSS  Co.  PoDliSkfilSi  SlIMLl^ 


Copyright  1887  by  BALMIia  &  WEBEH  Mualc  House  Ca 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO. 


Lrouisville 
Alemphis 
INashville 
INew  Orleans' 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,   PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR  RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CALL  ON  AQBNTS 
BIO  FOUR  ROUTE 


0.  Mccormick,  c.  e.  schaff,  warren  j.  lynch, 

Pats.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gtn'l  Managtr.  A.  G.  P.  A  T. 


The  Best  t^oate  to 

WflSHIIlGTOH,D.G. 


IS  VIA   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

THH  JSlATIOJSlflll  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
choice  of  two  routes,  either  ot  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


AHTIHTAM»  WIHCHHSTHH* 

HAHPHH'S  PHHRV,  GHTTYSfiUl^O, 

VAIilkHY  op  THH  SHHHAHt>OAH, 
HTC,  HTC. 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B.  Mfl^TlH,  fi.  H.  AUSTIH, 

en.  p.  T.,  BAIiTimOHH.  O.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


This  yon  can  do  at  th«  least  ezpenie  of  time  end  money  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrEBAIVOIV,  OHIO. 

1855— The  oideet,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Nonnal  In  the  United  States.— 1898 


JVotfreStf  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

^reparatOTy    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
Sohool  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  ahlie  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
Buainesa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

College  of        Ko  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

Teacners  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.  The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  has  never  been  equaled. 

MiAhoT  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

moMBldon  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law.  Medicine,  Music,  Pine  Arts,  etc. 

J9JEpeafle«  Tuition,  1 8. 00  per  session ;  Rooms,  80  to  60  cenU  per  week ;  Board,  1 1.25  to  fl.50 

per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6.  1898 ;  November  1,  1808 ;  December  27, 1888 ;  February 

21, 1899 ;  April  18. 1899 ;  June  13. 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address.  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary,  Lebanon.  O. 
J.  W.  WfTHBRS.  President, 

..MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGL. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 

Now  in  ito  fifty-third  year,  with  an  alumni  roll  of  2,200. 

Rare  combination  of  standard  courses  with  economy  of  time  and  means. 

No  college  anywhere  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  self  dependent. 

THE  COLLEGE  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each.  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMEMT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords,  also,  a 
good  academic  education. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMEMT  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  four  terms  each.  Also,  a  shorter 
term,  ezcluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Depnrtmenta  are  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC, 
the  ART,  end  the  ORATORY  AMD  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Museum,  Reading- Room,  and  Gymnasium  ars  Unsurpassed. 

THE  LADIES'  HALL  is  a  pleasant  home,  being  provided  with  electric  lights,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water.  Room  rent,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  costs  only 
60  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and  the  electric  light  is  free.  There  is  also  a  commodi- 
ous dining-room  where  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  eet  good  table  board  for  |1.75  a  week. 
All  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor,  who  resides  in  the  building. 

If  quality  Is  considered,  and  also  the  convenience  of  our  arrancement 
of  the  collece  year,  there  Is  no  more  economical  colloce  anjfwhere. 

TERMS  OPEM:    November  29,  February  28,  May  28. 

For  free  catalogue,  or  further  information,  address 

President  A.  B.  RIKER»  D.  D. 


A  TYPE  OF  <~.OKDOLIBR. 

OVER  ONE  THOUSAND   CUTS 

like  this,  from  original 
photographs,  showing 
all  the  peculiar  people 
that  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  just  as 
they  look  at  home. 

LIFE  IN  MANY  UNPS.    .    .    . 

How  Little  Laplanders 
live, 

Farm  life  in  Norway, 

Haymaking  in  Switzer- 
land, 

Women  of  the  Sultan's 
palace, 

Donkey  drivers  in 

Egypt, 

Human  horses  in  Japan, 
River  houses  in  China, 
Droshky  riding  in 
Russia. 


THE 

STODDARD 

..LECTURES.. 

In  Published  Form,  nearing 
completion. 


THEY  WILL  ALL  BE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHEAS  HAVE  ORDERED  MOW. 


THE  ENTIRE  SERIES  OF  THIRTY- 
THREE  LECTURES  ARE  UNI- 
VERSAL IN  SCOPE, 

BMBRACING 

NATURE,  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  pictured 
with  over  1,000  superb  views. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  WORLD.    .    . 

Palaces,  temples,  mosques,  shrines, 
cathedrals,  obelisks,  monuments,  ruins, 
homes  of  great  men  and  common  cot- 
tages where  the  millions  live. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY,  IN    RAREST  FORM. 

How  cities  have  grown,  how  nations 
have  arisen,  how  kings  and  queens, 
lords  and  ladies  have  lived  and  loved, 
governed  and  died. 
Told  with  the  richness  of  romance. 


CEOCRAPHY  presented  in  a  unique  way  to  aid  the  teacher. 
RELIGION'S  hold  on  humanity  in  all  lands. 

The  entire  work  is  beyond  any  work  ever  issued  in  value  to  the  teacher. 
The  pictures  number  over  4,000,  All  hand  engraved  half  tones. 
Every  sentence  is  a  gem.  Send  for  illustrated  sample  pages  and  our 
manner  of  distributing  the  Stoddard  Lectures  among  Ohio  teachers. 


W.  I.  SQUIRE, 
Washington  St., 
TOLEDO,  O. 


L.  H.  BULKLEY,  G«n.  SalM  Agent, 

18  Hayden  Building, 

COLUMBUS,  0. 


This  yea  can  do  at  tha  leaft  eicpeiiM  of  time  and  mooey  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrlSBAIVOIV,  OHIO. 

i8m— The  oldest,  most  widely  known  and  the  best  Nomal  In  the  United  States.— 189S 


JPro^reaa  Great  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

FrciMratory    For  students  of  any  ag^e  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  just  what  they 
School  desire  and  as  long:  a*  they  wish.    The  most  ablie  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

Oolletc  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.    Pre- 
BamineBS  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instruction 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

OoJlefie  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

l^o&oners  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.  The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  been  equaled. 

JBTItfAer  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Mdttcmtion  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institu- 
tion.   Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  I^w,  Medicine,  Music,  Pine  Arts,  etc. 

Mxp^nsOB  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session;  Kooms,  SO  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,|1.25  to  fl.50 
per  week. 

Oalendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898 ;  November  1,  1B98 ;  December  27, 1808 ;  February 

21, 1899  ;  April  18, 1889 ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON,  Secretary.  Lebanon,  O. 
J.  W.  WITHERS,  Presideot* 

..MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE.. 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 

Now  in  its  fifty-third  year,  with  an  alumni  roll  of  2,200. 

Rare  combination  of  standard  courses  with  economy  of  time  and  means. 

No  college  anywhere  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  self  dependent. 

THC  COLLEGE  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each.    The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Irfiterary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 
THC   PREPARATOflV  DEPARTMEIIT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords,  also,  a 

food  academic  education. 
lORMAL  DEPARTMCHT  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  four  terms  each.    Also,  a  shorter 
term,  excluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departmenta  mrm  the  COMMERCIAL,  the  MUSIC, 
the  ART,  and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  Muaeum,  Raadlnc-Room,  and  Oymnaalum  mr%  Unaurpaaaad. 

THC  LADIES'  HALL  is  a  pleasant  home,  being  provided  with  electric  lights,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  water.  Room  rent,  in  case  two  persons  occupy  same  room,  costs  only 
60  cents  a  week  for  each  person,  and  tne  electric  light  is  free.  There  is  also  a  commodi- 
ous dining-room  where  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  eet  good  table  board  for  $1.75  a  week. 
All  under  the  supervision  of  a  professor,  who  resides  in  the  building. 

If  quality  la  conalderad,  and  alao  the  convenience  of  our  arrancamant 
of  the  college  year,  there  la  no  more  economical  collece  anjfwhere. 

TERMS  OPEH:    November  29,  February  28,  May  28. 

For  free  catalogue,  or  further  information,  address 

President  A.  B.  RIKER,  D.  D. 


Tm  Meni  Inilliuia  nonoal  ScHool  m  Mlm  Concgt 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

The  I^axgeat  and  Beet  Bqoipped  Normal  School  in  the  United  States, 

Opened  its  twenty-sixth  year  August  30th,  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  that  of  any  preceding  y^ar. 


Aim  of  the  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  g:ive  to  all  the  best  possible  advantafes  for  accom- 

Sobool    pushing  the  (greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  snortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense. 

Character  The  character  of  the  instruction  is  so  satisfactor]^  that,  for  a  number  of  ycats, 

of  Work    the  credits  from  the  school  have  been  accepted  in  the  best  universities  any- 
where. 

Toachera  The  high  grade  of  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  has  received  the 

commendation  of  educators  everywhere.    There  is  no  other  school  in  the  coon- 
try  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work. 

Pharmacy  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  very  complete.    There  are  about  sixty  recognized 

schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.    Of  these  not  more  than  twelve  have 
sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  do  the  entire  work,  and  this  is  one  of  the  twelve. 

Buaineaa  The  Business  College  in  connection  with  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  complete 

College    in  the  land.    It  is  equipped  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  tt- 
tempted  by  any  school. 

Mnaio  In  Music,  on  account  of  the  school  being  located  so  near  Chicago,  we  are  obliged 

to  compete  with  the  best  work  done  there,  so  that  students  have  every  advantage 
here  that  they  could  ha\'e  in  the  city,  and  at  an  expense  not  one-fourth  so  great 

Other  What  is  said  of  the  completeness  ot  these  departments  may  be  said  of  each  de- 

Departmenta   partment  of  the  school. 

M^penaea  J^eaa  than  at  any  Other  Plaee,    Tuition,  110.00  per  term.   Good  board  and  well  fnr- 
nished  room,  1 1.50  to  1 1.90  per  week.    Same  rates  in  private  families  as  in  dona- 
itories. 
Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  school  mailed  free.    Address. 

JJ.  B.  BROWN,       or       O.  P.  KINZBY, 

President,  Viee-Rreaident, 

VAI^PARAISO,  INDIANA. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  ILLUSTRATED 

WONDERLAND  '98 


RIVERS  AND  MOUNTAINS.     One  thousand  miles  of  them  described. 

THE  LAKE  OF  THE  LEECH.     A  beautiful  lake  in  central  Minnesota. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  NORTHWEST.     A  chapter,  chock  full  of  information. 

A  CANOE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  PARK  REGION.     A  novel  trip  through  a  dozen  lakes 

in  the  heart  of  the  Park  Region,  Minnesota. 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK.     An  entirely  new  chapter,  on  this  Wonderland 

of  the  World. 
AROUND  MT.  RAINIEIC    Incidents  of  a  two  weeks'  outing  among  the  gladert  and 

forests  of  this  Kin^  of  Peaks. 
ALASKA  AND  KLONDIKE.    Reliable  information  regarding  this  region  so  mtknown 

to  us  and  now  so  much  in  the  public  eye. 


S«nd  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  of  th«  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Six  Cants  in  Stamps  for  it. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

PRACTICAL ;  Economical ;  Thorough.    Abreast  of  the  times !    First-class  instruc- 
tion in  all  departments.    Good  table  board  per  week  $1.50.     Rooms  fur- 
nished 25  cents  to  50  cents  per  week.     Other  expenses  moderate. 
The  College  embraces  Academic  and  Collegiate  courses  of  study,  besides  the 
followinfi"  schools:    School   of    Pedagogy,  School   of   Commerce,  Shorthand, 
Music,  Oratory,  Art. 

The  College  Site  is  one  of.  the  most  beautiful  in  Ohio.  The  building  is 
modern,  well  built,  commodious,  and  convenient.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Clinton  street,  Defiance,  Ohio,  not  far  from  two  most  beautiful  streams,  the  Maumee 
and  the  Auglaize,  at  whose  confluence  is  Old  Fort  Defiance  of  historic  renown. 
Lovely  shade  trees  dot  the  fine  ten-acre  campus,  and  withal  no  more  delightful  place 
for  study  could  well  be  found. 

Every  student  receives  personal  attention  and  recites  every  period  of  each  day. 
The  place  is  healthful,  moral  and  religious  influences  are  among  the  very  best  Stu- 
dents can  enter  at  any  time.  We  tecLch  school  all  the  year,  except  three  hot  weeks 
in  August. 

CALrBINDAR,   16Q6-18QQ. 

^eoond  quarter  begins  November  7th.  |    Third  quarter  begins  January  3rd,  1899. 

Fourth  quarter  begins  April  3rd. 

For  particulars  address,         John.R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D.,  President. 

Or,  Prof.  Ed.  M.  Mills,  A.  M.,  Sec'y,  Defiance,  O. 

*^  Preparation  for  admission  to  our  best  colleges  and  universities  is  made  a  specialty.    Stu- 
dents prepared  for  admission  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Civil  Service  examinations. 


Ohio   University 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate 


Fall  Term  begins  Sept  14. 
Winter  Term,  January  3. 


Departments.  \  spring  Term,  March  28. 


^TUmOIV  F^RBB.                             Send  for  a  catalogue  to  the 
Pin*  Dormitory  for  L«cicll««.  SBoretary 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

AMOOLrA,  IMDIAINA. 

SITUATED  in  the  county  of  100  beautiful  lakes.  The  Normal  School  in  which  first-class 
normal  training  is  given  for  all  grades  of  teachers,  and  where  higher  educational  work 
is  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success.  Nearly  100  now  studying  Greek,  and  many  more 
■tttdvlng  I^tin,  Science  and  Mathematics.  Twentv-four  reading  Plato  now.  Those  wanting  a 
food  college  education  can  get  it  here  at  one-half  the  expense  usually  charged  in  colleges. 
Graduation  here  means  good  professional  training  and  good  scholarship.  Board,  furnished  room 
•nd  tuition,  |24.65  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks.  Tuition  only  in  advance.  Pall  term  will  open 
August  22.  Of  6000  stndents  who  have  been  here  within  the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been  but 
<Mie  case  of  tfever.    Ask  for  catalogue.    Address, 

L  M.  SNIFF»  A.  M.,  Prcftid«nt»  Angola*  Indiana. 


The  Macmillan 


wOllipAn\^  appreciate  Ohio's  prompt  and  generons 

reception  of  Halleck's  Education  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,  recently  placed  on  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  list.  There  is  no 
more  stimulating  book  for  teachers  than  Halleck's,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's is  the  first  really  helpful  guide  for  teachers  of  that  subject, 

Channing's  Students'  U.  S.  History  meets  the  general  and 
pressing  demand  for  a  broader  study  of  our  institutions.  Already 
in  use  in  forty  leading  high  schools. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography  has  just  been  adopted 
by  nearly  one  hundred  high  schools  — 


Monroeville, 

O. 

Springfield,  111. 
Alton, 

Clyde, 

(i 

Dayton, 

« 

Rockford,       " 

Fremont, 

f( 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hamilton, 

«« 

JeflFersonville,  " 

Piqua, 
Salem, 

u 

Michigan  City," 

it 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sandusky, 

it 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sprinj^eld, 
Urbana, 

C( 

Adrian, 

c< 

Ypsilanti,        " 

Wilmington, 

« 

Etc,  etc.,  etc. 

Tarr's  Geology  goes  into  several  Ohio  high  schools,  includ- 
ing Newark. 

Lewis's  First  Book  in  English  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 
Used  in  such  high  schools  as 


Monroeville,  O. 
Dayton,  " 

Xenia, 

Youngstown, " 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Stillwater,  Minn. 
Winona, 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Lafayette,  " 

Lawrenceburg,  " 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
Laporte,  " 

Columbus,       " 
Ashland,  Wis. 
Decatur,  111. 
Urbana,    " 
Aurora,     " 
Ottawa,     " 
Owosso,  Mich. 
Saginaw,    " 


THE  MACMIUUAIN  COMPAIW 

New  York  Auditorium  Building 

Boston 

San  Francisco  CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

For  Holiday  or  Last  Day  of  School  Presents,  nothing: 
can  exceed  the  value  of  these  Souvenirs  for  the  price. 


THRBB   PORMS. 


Ist.  CabiiMt  Picture  Porm  — Always  preferable  when  card  photosrraph  of  teacher  is  to  be 
added,  as  it  goes  directly  into  the  Family  Album  and  stays  there.  Price,  10  Souvenirs,  90  cenU; 
extra  ones,  3J^  cents  each. 

2nd.  Booklet  Porm  —  With  a  few  little  pictures  of  school  life,  UO  choice  mottoes,  elegant 
cover  design  united  with  silk  floss.    Price,  10  Souvenirs,  or  less,  75  cents ;  extra  ones,  3  cents  each. 

3rd.  Round  Corner  Porm  — Two  or  more  cards  being  united  with  silk  cord.  Price,  10  Souve- 
nirs. 60  cents;  extra  ones,  2  cents  each. 

Cut  shows  one-half  size,  and  can  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 
Souvenirs  when  printed  in  finest  gold  and  colored  inks  on  the  very  best  of  material.  The  histori- 
cal and  social  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing  will  so  ingratiate  the  teacher  into  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils  as  a  presentation  of  these  Souvenirs,  which  are  to  the  school  what  the  family 
record  is  to  the  family.  They  are  finely  printed  and  embossed,  and  contain  names  of  scholars 
teacher,  directors,  date,  etc.    Send  for  circulars  to-day,  or  better  send  your  order,  and  write  plainly^ 


O.  BIXLER  CO.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


KEY  TO  HARVEY'S  GRAMMAR. 

All  the  sentences  in  Harvey's  Grammar  analyzed,  parsed,  and  diagrammed.  Makes 
grammar  simple  and  easy.  All  teachers  should  have  one.  "A  book  that  will  pre- 
vent many  a  teacher's  perplexity  and  headache."    Price  $  1.00.    Order  at  once. 

H.  H.  :BMM0N8,  PubUsher,       ....        AIVIVIANCB,  OHIO. 


F»I«BRA.I«B  POR  HIOHBR  8UCCB88. 

ThU  yoa  am  do  at  tiM  least  aspMiie  of  tlino  and  aioiioy  at 

The  National  Normal  University 

LrBBAIVON*  OHIO. 

■808 -Tho  oldost,  aoot  widely  known  and  the  best  Normal  In  the  United  States.— 189S 


JProgresa  Greet  improvements  in  facilities  and  teaching  force  recently  made. 

Preparatory    For  students  of  any  age  or  state  of  advancement  who  can  study  jnst  what  tbey 
School  desire  and  as  long  as  they  wish.    The  most  able  teachers  in  the  University  have 

work  in  this  department. 

College  of        Newly  equipped  with  all  necessary  fixtures  of  a  first-class  business  college.     Pre- 
Buaineaa  sided  over  by  an  expert  accountant  and  practical  teacher.    Thorough  instructioa 

in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

CoUo^  of        No  other  Institution  takes  the  same  definite  and  practical  course  in  training 

^toaoEorm  pupils  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching.    None  has  sent  out  so  many 

successful  teachers.   The  teachers'  course  renewed  and  improved.    The  work  now 

being  done  under  the  direction  of  its  present  able  faculty  nas  never  been  equaled. 

Migber  The  Scientific  and  Classic  courses  are  widely  and  well  known  for  the  superior 

Mdttoation  training  which  they  give.  Graduates  from  these  departments  have  been  uniform- 
ly successful.  In  many  states  they  are  preferred  to  those  from  any  other  Institn- 
tion.    Strong  courses  are  sustained  in  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Pine  Arts,  etc. 

^xpenaea  Tuition,  |8.00  per  session;  Rooms,  90  to  60  cents  per  week;  Board,  |1.25  to  $l,SO 
per  week. 

Calendar  Sessions  open  September  6,  1898 ;  November  1,  1898 ;  December  27, 1888 ;  Fcbruarf 

21, 1899  ;  April  18. 1899 ;  June  13, 1899. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

Address,  C.  K.  HAMILTON.  Secretary.  Lehanoo,  O. 
J.  W.  W1THBR5.  President. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 

THM  COI4I4MQM  offers  four  courses  of  four  years  each :  The  Classical,  the  Scientific,  the  Philo- 
sophic, the  Literary,  each  leading  to  a  degree. 

THM  PREPARATORY  DMPARTMISNT  prepares  for  each  of  the  college  courses;  affords, 
also,  a  good  academic  education. 

TH^  NORMAlf  DMPARTMHNT  offers  a  three  years'  course,  of  four  terms  each.  Also,  a 
shorter  term,  excluding  Latin.    Facilities  in  this  department  greatly  improved. 

Other  Departmenta  are  the  COMMMRCIAI^  the  MU8XC,  the  ART, 
and  the  ORATORY  AND  PHYSICAt  CVI4TVRJS. 

Correspondence  solicited.    Investigate  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  especially  if  you  are 
self-dependent.    Our  handsome  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 
Terms  open  Nov.  29.  Feb.  28,  May  28. 

AMren  MOUNT  UNION  COLLBQB,  AlliaMe,  0. 

Tri-State  Normal  College 

AMOOLrA,  INDIAMA. 

The  youngest  of  all  the  leading  Normal  schools  in  the  country,  and  yet  we  graduated  more  stu- 
dents last  year  from  the  Classical  Course  than  any  other  Normal  school  in  the  state. 

We  accomodate  all  grades  of  pupils  at  all  times.  Just  opened  a  new  Physical  laboratory  for  the 
better  teaching  of  Physics  — with  |1000  of  efficient  apparatus.  Common  branches  Uught  all 
the  time.  Students  can  begin  a  Course  any  term.  Board,  furnished  room  and  tuition  |2.75  to 
$2.85  per  week.    All  students  are  homed  in  good  families. 

Next  term  opens  Oct.  25  — the  next  Jan.  8  — another  in  March  —  another  in  May—and  thenaMid- 
summer  term  of  six  weeks.    Ask  the  president  for  catalogue,  and  ask  him  any  questions. 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.p  President,  Angola,  Indiana. 


The  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  aad  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligrent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Pres.  Denison  University. 
"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

P.  W.  STELLHORN,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
••"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JESSE  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College.  New  Concord,  O. 
'*The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

P.  A.  MERRILL,  Board  of  Examiners,  Ravenna,  O. 
Making  It  the  Latest,  Most  Accurate  and  Beet  Cyclopeedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  tree  on  application.     49' Sold  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago.    .    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    .    New  York. 


Teachers'  College. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVMRSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
aannally.     Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 


**Come,  give  us  a  taste  of 
your  quality/^ 


*'  I  am  certain  that  the  advertisements  with 
yon  thus  far  have  done  us  much  good." 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School. 


The  above  testimonial 

as  to  the  merits  of  advertising  in  the  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY,  is  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  pays  to  use  the 
columns  of  the  Monthly  for  ans^hing  that  i^  good  as  it  has  a 
good  circulation. 


The  Macmillan  Company's 


ji^^!^ 


Newest  Books. 

Mrs.  WilBoa's  [U.  S.)  History  Reader  for 
Blemeniary  Schools.  ■  400  paipes.  Charm- 
ing illustrations.  60  cents.  Also  in  four 
parts,  each  20  cents.  Also  Part  V,  made  up 
of  selections  from  the  other  parts,  for  anni- 
versaries :  Bird  Day.  Arbor  Day,  Flag  Day, 
Decoration  Day.    20  cents. 

Cmrpenter'M  Ameriean  Prose  Selections, 

475  pages,  $1.00.     On  same  plan  as  Craik's 
English  Prose  and  Ward's  English  Poets. 

Oeorge*s  from  Chancer  to  Arnold.    675 

pages,  $1.00.   A  collection  of  the  very  best  in 
prose  and  poetry. 

Mrs,  WrigbVs  Fonr-Footed  Americans, 

Beautifully  illustrated,  $IM.     For  supple- 
mentary reading. 

Oidding's  Elements  of  Sociology,  Sl-lO. 
For  use  in  high  schools. 

Recently  Published. 

Mrs.Wilson'8  Natnre  Stndy Beader,  (Com- 
panion volume  to  "Nature  Study  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools").  35  cents.  For  supplemen- 
tary reading  in  the  grades. 

Carpenter's  Principles  ofJSnglish  Gram, 
mar,  75  cents.  A  capital  book  for  High 
School  students  Adopted  at  once  by  the 
Kansas  City  High  School. 

Davenport  and  Mmerson's  Blements  of 
Mnglish   Orammar,    65  cents.     For  the 


upper  grades  or  first  year  in  high  school. 
Just  adopted  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  McLellan  and  Ames  Series  of  Arith- 
metics, Public  School  Arithmetic,  60  cmts. 
Primary  Arithmetic,  35  cents.  Based  on 
McLellan  &  Dewey's  "  Psychology  of  Num- 
ber." Used  already  in  five  State  Normal 
Schools  and  thirty  cities. 

Noble's  Stndies  in  American  hiteraturs, 

11.00.   Gives  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Cbanning's  Student's  History  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $1.40.  A  study  of  insUtu- 
tions,  uot  a  mere  record  of  events.  Without 
a  rival  in  its  special  field. 

Already  Extensively  Used. 

l,ewis'  First  Book  in  Writing  Bngllsh, 

80  cents.  For  first  and  second  years  in  the 
high  school.  Is  revolutionizing  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography: 

$1.10.  Forty  thousand  copies  sold  in  fifteen 
months. 

Tarr's  Blementary  Physical  Geography* 

11.40.  For  third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

Tarr's  Elementary  Geology,  $1.40.  On  mo- 
dern lines.    "A  beautiful  book." 

Mrs,  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Blemem- 
tary  Schools,  90  ceuts.  A  Manual  for 
Teachers. 


N«w  York 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Auditorium  Building,  CHICAGO 
BmImi 


iPraadJOi 


ITmportant  to  ^ 
/Iftueic  XTeacbere 


HE  AUDITORIUM  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  Cincinnati,  has 
established  a  Department  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  of 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools* 
•.^  J*  A  competent  Instructor 
ivill  be  in  charge  and  Certificates  will  be  awarded 
to  all  who  complete  the  Course*  j*  j*  Correspon- 


dence is  invited  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 

Charles  B.  6raiiiiiger,  mrecton 


ScvcBBi  Aod  £1bi  Sts*, 

Gfadaiuitl^  Ohio. 


Audhorttun 
School  of  Musk* 


Piano-Forte^ 
Violin,     . 
Otffokf         • 
Eloctttion, 
Modem  Lansfuages, 


•        •         Voice  Ctslhire 

Violoncelb 

Theofy  and  Composidoa 

•        •  Lftefatore 

DdfHtfte 


Physical  Gilture,  Oratorio,  and  Qusrch  Music 
Opera,  •  •  •  •  •  Ensemble 
All  Orchestral  Instruments,    «      Sight  Reading: 


THEWGHTfJNDOFJLMM. 
SUPPUMENTARY  READNG 


T-f 


6 

JMo$tapbicallSooMet8 


atxxirrs  now  pzast: 


Thg  Starr  *t  C«»y  Vafiiitiw       The 

TfcrStorrWBM^Mii 

TU  Starr  ^tOamidWehter 

Tht  Starr  ^Htatra^T 


«•  M|r  «M(IMW  «VMi  mctfpt  •«  TEK  CEWTS  ( 


CfK  fl1at^  of  Bmarican  XttxtVi" 

Br  Hok  ALMA  HOLMAN  BURTON,  Ae  Mdi«  tf  *F 
FaUfaH,"  "The  Slotr  of  Ow  CnwHij,"  dc,  «tt  m] 
Dr, /AMES  BAUTWIN.   RicUrl 


tTbe  fteur^^e^Ii0  ]e^ition: 


CopiM  of  <fiif  <4ilkM  of  "LAFAYETTE,"  k»  irtldb  « 
•pprapriatc  cover  bM  fcccn  tpcciafly  dcdfDcd,  wiB  be  nafled  to  aar 
oa  Mccipt  of  35  cmti  eadi.    Ubcnl  dfacownt  ior  die  Scfcooi  S«ffliak 


WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

••fBducational  puMf0ber0..oo 

CHICAGO  I  NEVYORKr  BOSTON  i 

37^466  WalMflli  Ave.  7a  Fifth  Ave«  73  Ttcmoiit  Sl 


SCHOOL  SOUVENIRS 

^  For  Holiday  or  Last  Day  of  School  Presents,  nothing: 

can  exceed  the  value  of  these  Souvenirs  for  the  price. 


^     of  teacher  is  to  be- 
1, 10  Souvenirs,  90  cents  ; 


THRBB   PORMS. 

Picture  Porm  — Always  preferable  when  card  photoj 
BVivi^u,  M>  II.  Ku^s  directly  into  the  Panuly  Album  and  stays  there.  **' 
extra  ones,  8^  cents  each. 

2nd.    Booklet  Porm  — With  a  few  little  pictures  of  school  life,  140  choice  mottoes,  elegant 
cover  design  united  with  silk  floss.    Price,  10  Souvenirs,  or  less,  75  cents ;  extra  ones,  3  cents  each^ 
•    8rd.    Roaod  Corner  Porm  —  Two  or  more  cards  being  united  with  silk  cord.    Price,  10  Souve- 
nirs, 00  cents;  extra  ones,  2  cents  each. 

Cut  shows  one-hair  size,  and  can  give  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  beautv  and  elegance  of  these 
Souvenirs  when  printed  in  finest  gold  and  colored  inks  on  the  very  best  of  material.  The  histori- 
cal and  social  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  Nothing  will  so  ingratiate  the  teacher  into  the 
hearts  of  her  pupils  as  a  presentation  of  these  Souvenirs,  which  are  to  the  school  what  the  family 
record  is  to  tne  family.  They  are  finely  printed  and  embossed,  and  contain  names  of  scholars 
teacher,  directors,  date,  etc.    Send  for  circulars  to-day,  or  better  send  your  order,  and  write  plainly ^ 

O.  BIXLER  CO..  Wooster.  Ohio. 
NEW  HEADQUARTERS .... 

The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency 

Central  Hiuic  Hall  BuildinK.  CHICAQO. 

Fourteenth  year,    largest  and  be«t  known  Agency  in  the  We«t.    Send  for  new  circulars. 

C  •!.  AL,BBRT>  Manas*r>. 


WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


In  its  Various  Attractive  Bladings  it  Makes  tfafi 

Choicest  Gift  for  Christmas, 


It  nxcels  in  tlio  ca^  with  whleb  the  cjre  flnda  the 

/ortJ  fifHiiirhl ;  in  a* -curacy  i>f  deflnUioa ;  in  effective 

methrMju  of  irnlioaiin^  pminjnclatlon  :  interne  and 

cnmT'rt^h^nfijvo  t^tutciucntst  uf  facts  anil  In  prmctic^ 

use  lis  a.  working  dliiUmary. 

_G, & C Memam Co., Publishers, SprtngEieli Mia^  U,S, A, 


r  -INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


BARRIBT  BBBCHBR  8TOWB 
[From  IrUh'i  AB«rt«&B  and  Britlih  A«tk«n) 


insi'sjiiiiiiiiaDwBiiflsiiiiDtiiiiB 

hflS  bCCD  Adopted  in  Hiram  and  Scio  Colleges,  in 
the  Normal  Universities  of  Ada,  Lebanon,  and  Fay- 
ette, also  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Colnm- 
bus,  Bellaire,  Bucyrus,  Galion,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio  and  other  states.  Bxam- 
ine  this  book  before  you  begin  your  next  term. 

FrsM  Htn.  L.  D.  Bontbrakt,  Staff  ScliMl  C#i«lstlSMr, 
'ColitMbiit,  Ohio:  **I  have  taken  ample  time  to  examine  Pro- 
fesaor  Irish'B  'American  and  British  Authors.'  It  is  my  jndff- 
ment  that  the  book  is  one  of  rare  power,  skillfully  selected, 
happily  arranged,  and  thoroughly  valuable  to  the  student  of 
Literature.  I  recommend  it  and  congratulate  its  author  on  bU 
success." 

For  specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars,  address  the 
author, 

Frank  V.  Irish,  c«taak« 


CLARA  BEESON  HUBBARD'S  O 

ir  if  FAMOUS  EINDEBOABTEN  BOOK   x  ir 

Merry  Songs  and  Games. 

FST  07  ALL  EDIDSBOABTSin  AUTD  EOU  CZBCLB. 

Mc8  98*00  Postpaill,  Addicss  Balmer  A  Weber  Xoslc  HOQSe  Co.  PoUUItts.  H 

Qopyright  1887  hy  BALMEB  k  WEBEH  Music  House  Co, 


T^  International  Cyclopaedia 


"I  cordially  and  confidently  commend  it  to  an  intelligent  public." 

Prof.  D.  B.  PURINTON,  Prcs.  Denison  University. 
"I  resrard  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  reference." 

P.  W.  STBLLHORN.  D.  D.,  Pres.  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O. 
"We  can,  without  reserve,  commend  it  for  thorough,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information." 
JBS8B  JOHNSON,  Pres.  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O. 
"The  latest  and  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind." 

P.  A.  MERRILL,  Board  of  Bzaminers,  Ravenna,  O. 
MaklBi:  It  the  Latest,  Most  Accunite  and  Beat  Cyclopeedia  on  the  market  at  any  price. 
Our  new  illustrated  sample  pages  free  on  application.     49'SoId  on  easy  payments. 

Chicago,    ♦    DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,    *    New  York. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Teachers^  CoDeiie. 


The  professional  school  of  Columbia  University  for  the  training  of  general  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  superintendents  and  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Open  to  both  sexes.  Fellowships  and'  scholarships  amounting  to  $5,750 
annually.    Catalogue  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  ILLUSTRATED 

WQINPBRLAIND  'Q8 

RIVERS  AND  MOUNTAINS.     One  thousand  miles  of  them  described. 

THE  LAKE  OF  THE  LEECH.     A  beautiful  lake  in  central  Minnesota. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  NORTHWEST.     A  chapter,  chock  full  of  information. 

A  CANOE  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  PARK  REGION.     A  novel  trip  through  a  dozen  lakes 

in  the  heart  of  the  Park  Region,  Minnesota. 
YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK.     An   entirely  new  chapter  on   this  Wonderland 

of  the  World. 
•AROUND  MT.  RAINIER.     Incidents  of  a  two  weeks'  outing  among  the  glaciers  and 

forests  of  thi*»  King  of  Peaks. 
ALASKA  AND  KLONDIKE*     Reliable  information  regarding  this  region  so  unknown 

to  us  and  now  so  much  in  the  public  eye. 


Send  CHAS.  S. 


FEE,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Six  Cents  In  Stamps  for  It. 


A   TVfR  OP   '.<IMV)I.IPR. 

OVER  ONE  THOUSAND   CUTS 

like  this,  from  original 
photographs,  showing 
all  the  peculiar  people 
that  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  just  as 
they  look  at  home, 

LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS.    .    .    . 

How  Little  Laplanders 

live, 
Farm  life  in  Norway, 
Haymaking  in  Switzer- 
land, 
Women  of  the  Sultan's 

palace, 
Donkey   drivers   in 

Egypt, 
Human  horses  in  Japan, 
River  houses  in  China, 
Droshky   riding   in 
Russia. 


THE 

STODDARD 

..LECTURES.. 

In  Published  Form,  nearing 
completion. 


THEY  WILL  ALL  BE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHEAS  HAVE  ORDERED  NOV. 


THE  ENTIRE  SERIES  OF  THIRTY- 
THREE  LECTURES  ARE  UNI- 
VERSAL IN  SCOPE, 

EMBRACING 

NATURE^  in  all  her  varied  aspects,  pictured 
with  over  1,000  superb  views. 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  WORLD.    ,    . 

Palaces,  temples,  mosques,  shrines, 
cathedrals,  obelisks,  monuments,  ruins, 
homes  of  great  men  and  common  cot- 
tages where  the  millions  live. 

HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY,  IN    RAREST   FORM, 

How  cities   have  grown,   how  nations 
have   arisen,  how  kings  and  queens, 
lords  and  ladies  have  lived  and  loved,^ 
governed  and  died. 
Told  with  the  richness  of  romance. 


GEOGRAPHY  presented  in  a  unique  way  to  aid  the  teacher. 
RELIGION'S  hold  on  humanity  in  all  lands. 


The  entire  work  is  beyond  any  work  ever  issued  in  value  to  the  teacher^ 
The  pictures  number  over  4,000.  All  hand  engraved  half  tones. 
Every  sentence  is  a  gem.  Send  for  illustrated  sample  pages  and  our 
manner  of  distributing  the  Stoddard  Lectures  among  Ohio  teachers^ 


W.  I.  SQUIRE, 

800  Washington  St., 

TOLEDO,  0. 


H.  BULKLEY,  Gen.  Sales  Agents 
18  Hayden  Building, 
COLUMBUS,  0. 


The  New  System  of  Book-Buying 

J.  O.  QUINIU8,  Oricfnator  and  Proprtetor. 

MEMBERSHIP  MMITEO  TO  1,000. 

^OIN  THB  BXCBL^IOR  BOOK  CUUB  IVOVV^ 

AND  BUY  ALL  THE  NEW  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
AT  SWBBPINQ  REDUCTIONS.  Send  us  a  list  of  Books 
wanted  and  we  will  quote  our  special  price  by  return  mall. 

'UNTIL  JANUARY  lat  we  will  enroll  all  applicants  for  membership  Free  of  Charge. 
Our  Special  Offer  in  Bibles  should  be  taken  advantage  of  AT  ONCE.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  sell  such  beautiful  Bibles  at  such  very  low  figures,  viz : 

SPECIAL  BIBLE  OFFER  NO.  1. 

BAGSTER'S  NEW  COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACH ER'S  BIBLE       2L^^. STs^rrr 

Containing  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion— together  with  new  and  revised  Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Rewritten  and  brought 
entirely  up  to  date.  A  new  Concordance  and  an  indexed  Bible  Atlas  with  17  full- 
pa^e  illustrations  printed  in  gold  and  color. 

Morocco  BMisg,  Divlslty  Circait,  Fsll  Qlit,  Mtaios  8vo. 

These  new  Helps  contain  certain  features  not  to  be  found  in  other  editions  of 
Teachers*  Bibles. 


OUR       oJrXV  L/l-AX/     UH  H  Jj/Jt     AND  DMCMMBMR. 

Oreen's  History  of  England 4  vols,  cloth,  only  98c.  for  entire  set 

Macaulav's  "                   *♦         5  "  "  "     98c  "  "        " 

Smile's  Self  Help  Series 5  "  "  "     98c.  "  " 

Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales 5  "  "  "     98c.  "  "        " 

Conan  Doyle's  Works 5  "  "  "     98c.  "  "        " 

Marie  Corellie's  Works 5  "  "  "     98c.  "  " 

Prescott's  History  of  Peru 2  "  "  "     87c.  " 

Mexico 3  "  "  "1.18  " 

George  Eliot's  Works    6  "  "  "1.50  *'  "        " 

■  Washington  Irving's  Worfcs 6  "  "  "  1 .75  "  "        " 

Alexander  Dumas' Works 8  "  "  "1.75  "  "        " 

Victor  Hugo's  Works 7  "  "  "2.85  " 

Waverley  Novels 12  "  "  "4.76  "  "        " 

Charles  Dickens' Works 15  "  "  "5.76  " 

If  you  wish  abave  sent  by  mail,  add  8c.  postage  for  each  volume. 

A  fully  guaranteed  Fountain  Pen  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00, 
and  a  larger  one  for  $  1 .50  postpaid. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  — your^money  back  if  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase.  As  all  our 
books  are  sold  at  Swceplac  MmcUmm  our  terms  must  be  CASH  WITH  ORDBR.  Our  fine  Illustrated 
Holiday  Catalogrue  Swt  Fn*  to  all  m<;mber8  of  our  Club  about  December  Ist,  1898. 

NoTB  — Reading^  Circle  ^n^l  Text  Books  are  not  classed  as  Miscellaneous  Books,  and  are  al- 
ways sold  at  NET  prices.    We  will  be  glad  to  •furnish  same,  however,  to  all  members  at  lowest 
•  current  prices.    Address  all  orders  andiinqviries  to 

THB  mx^GWUSiOR  BOOK  CUUB, 

Mo.  J.^itUtiUlpb  St.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 


FINEST  TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


TO 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  and  Toledo 
Cleveland  and  Columbus 


BEST   LINE   TO. 


Lroulsvllle 

INashvllle 
INew  Orleans 
Florida 


AND  ALL  POINTS  SOUTH 


SLEEPING,    PARLOR   AND   DINING   CARS 
ON   THROUGH   TRAINS 


FOR  RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION  CALL  ON  AGENTS 
BIG   FOUR   ROUTE 


0.  Mccormick,       c.  e.  schaff,       warren  j.  lynch, 

Past.  Trtflie  M|r.  Qmi'I  Maiiaftr.  A.  G.  P.  A  T. 


Tfec  Best  t^ocite  to 

WflSHlIlGTOfl,D.G. 


IS  VIA  THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Hailroad 


TJIH  piATIOMflli  HIGHWAY. 


By  daylight  through  the  picturesque  and  historic  valley  of  the 
Potomac,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

Tickets  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  give  you  the 
clioice  of  two  routes,  either  on  the  going  or  return  trip,  and 
enable  you  to  visit  such  points  as 


DHHH  PAl^i^,  9A0U1S1TAI]4  liAi^H  PAl^i^, 
A]4TIHTA9A,  WI]4CHBSTH1^, 

HAI^PHH'S  PEHHV,  GETTVseUHG, 

VAIiliHV  OF  THE  SHB]4A]4DOAH> 
ETC.,  ETC. 


I 


Call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information, 
or  address 

D.  B.  IWflllTm,  fi.  |Sl.  AUSTIfl, 

m.  p.  T.»  BAIiTimOl^H.  O.  p.  A.,  CHICAGO. 


:* 


Physical  Geography 

The  advance  pages  of  our  Physical  Geography,  by  Prof.  Davis,  of 
have  occasioned  only  favorable  comment    The  complete  book  will  be  published 
a  few  days.    If  you  are  seriously  contemplating  the  use  of  a  new  book,  on  this  s« 
ject  write  us  for  particulars. 

Music 

The  Educational  Music  Course  is  now  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  26 
towns  and  cities.    Our  Abridged  Academy  Song  Book  has  no  superior  for  high  oat 
and  its  low  price,  75c  (list),  puts  it  within  easy  reach  of  alL 


Drawing 


We  are  the  publishers  of  the  National  Drawing  Course,  by  Anson  K.  Cros% 
the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School.  It  is  a  superior  system  at  a  w 
moderate  cost,  suitable  to  schools  with  or  without  drawing  teachers. 


Classics 


Our  Carlyle  on  Burns  (30c),  Ancient  Mariner  (26c),  and  Flight  of  a  Taito 
Tribe  (25c),  all  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  are  but  instances  of  what  we  can  do 
you  in  the  way  of  classics. 


Botany 


Before  j'ou  begin  the  study  of  Botany,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  cities 
towns  where  you  can  learn  of  the  success  of  Bergen's  Botany :  Columbus,  Da3f1)Qi 
Springfield,  Pindlay,  Lima,  Bucyrus,  Akron,  Newark,  Salem,  Youngstown,  Wand 
Washington  C.  H.  and  Granville.  For  about  half  the  price  of  the  older  Botanies  y 
can  get  in  Bergen  all  of  the  essentials  in  better  form. 

Common  School  Books 

Our  common  school  list  is  complete  in  every  particular,  and  our  business 
this  department  shows  rapid  gains. 


ailNIN  «Sk  OOMPANY 

Ohio  Branch :   Columbus 


ThE  OHIO 


DUCATIONAE 


.  JANUARY  •  1898 


nj 


CONTENTS : 

PAOB 

StAte  Bxamination  Questions 1 

School  Habits.    By  E.  F.  Warner 10 

Nature  Work  in  the  Primary  Grades.    By  Sarah  W.  Smith 15 

HE1.PS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

One  Hundred  Easy  Experiments  in  Natural  Science.    By  E.  E.  Richards.  .  21 

The  Teaching  of  Drawing:    26 

O.  T.  R.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 

An  American's  Visit  to  Pestalozzi 27 

EDITORIAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

On  to  Washington 88 

The  First  Call  to  ChatUnooga 84 

The  NextState  Meeting 86 

State  Association  of  To-wnship  Superintendents 86 

State  Association  of  School  Examiners 87 

State  Examination 89 

Field  Notes 89 

Books  and  Magazines 46 


Entered  as  Be<^tid-class  matter  at  the  Foslofficc,  Columbus,  O, 


Now  Ready 

STORIES  OF  OHIO 

by  Wii^i^iAM  Dban  HowEiJjs. 
Full  cloth,  12mo,  287  pages.    Illaatrated. 

These  stories  for  young  people,  told  in  Howells's  inimitable  style, 
are  based  upon  the  History  of  Ohio  from  the  time  of  **  The  Ice  Folk  and 
the  Earth  Folk  **  to  the  present  day.  Place  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
your  boys  and  girls ;  it  is  calculated  not  only  to  interest  and  instruct,  but 
to  inspire  them  with  a  just  pride  in  our  great  Commonwealth. 

STORIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

by  WAI.TON  &  Brumbaugh. 
Linen,  12mo,  800  pages.    Illaatrated. 

Pennsylvania  has  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  remark- 
able history  of  any  of  the  original  colonies.  It  will  be  found  especially 
attractive  to  accompany  Stories  of  Ohio  as  the  colonial  history  of 
Pennsylvania  practically  embraces  that  of  Ohio.  The  stories  are  all  in- 
teresting and  represent  every  section  of  the  state  and  every  period  in 
its  history. 


STORIES  OP  NEW  JERSEY  by  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
STORIES  OF  GEORGIA  by  Uncle  Remus. 
STORIES  OF  MISSOURI  by  John  R.  Musick. 

Nearly  Ready 

STORIES  OF  INDIANA  by  Maurice  Thompson. 


Sin^^le  copies  oj  any  of  the  above  books  will  he  sent  by  mail,  postpaid^  upon 

receipt  of  60  cents, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
^h'i^jr"  3(7  Walnut  Stieet,  Qndnnati,  Oliio 


THE  BE5T  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  QRAOEO  OR 
UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Our  Famous  30  Volume 
$10.00  School  Library. 

Just  the  set  of  books  for  township  boards  to  purchase.  To  awaken 
interest  in  good  literature,  it  has  no  equal.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  rounded.    Agents  wanted.    We  pay  the  express. 

^n  WELL  BOUND  AND  WELL  (^  1 A 
OU  PRINTED  BOOKS  ONLY 4^  lU 

niut.Bd«.  pp.  Bds.  Clo.  RGr.ofBk 

1.  J3sop*8  Fables "    '<    lil  $0.30  $0.50  land 2 

2.  Grimms  Tales <«    "    144  .40  .60  2  and  8 

3.  Am.  His't  Stories  Vol.  I «    "    198  .86  .60  3,  4  and  6 

4    Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  n "    "    158  .36  .50  8,  4  and  6 

5.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  m "  '<  150  .86  .50  8,  4  and  5 

6.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  IV "  "  174  .36  .60  8,  4  and  5 

7.  Stories  of  Columbus "  <'  180  .40  .60  8  and  4 

a  Storicsof  Industry  Vol.  L....  "  "  172  .40  .60  8,  4  and  5 

9.  Storiesof  Industry  Vol.  II....  "  *<  176  .40  .60  8,  4  and  5 

10.  Bthics;Sto.  for  Home  and  Sch.  "  "  197  .40  .60  8,  4  and  5 

11.  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  I....  "  "  138  .30  .50  2  and  3 

12.  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  H...  "  ••  130  .80  .50  2  and  8 

18.  The  Great  West "  «  176  .80  .60  8  and  4 

14.  Cortes  and  Montezuma <<  "  100  .30  .50  8  and  4 

16.  Pizarro;  Conquest  of  Pern....  "  "  128  .30  .50  3  and  4 

16.  Stories  of  Massachusetts "  <<  858  .50  .75  4  and  5 

17.  Geography  for  Young  Folks..  "  '<  186  .80  .60  2  and  8 

18.  Stoiyland  of  Stars '<  "  165  .40  .60  4  and  6 

19.  Stones  from  Animal  Land....  "  "  176  .50  .75  8  and 4 

20.  Our  Fatherland— Cloth «  "  160  .50  .60  4  and  5 

21.  Storiesof  Australasia *<  "  220  .40  .60  8, 4  and  5 

22.  Stories  of  India "  "  200  .40  .60  8,4and5 

28.  Stories  of  China «  «  194  .40  .60  2,8and5 

24.  Stories  of  Northern  Europe  . .  '^  '^  190  .40  .60  8,  4  and  5 

25.  Nature's  Stories  Vol.  I "  «  216  .40  .60  land2 

26.  Nature's  Stories  VoL  n "  «  240  .40  .60  2  and  8 

27.  Patriotism «  "  264  .40  .60  4and5 

28.  Choice  Selec    Northend    ...."<'  144  .50  .60  4  and  5 

29.  Sto.  fiom  Shakespeare  VoL  I .  *'  '*  166  .50  .60  4  and  5 
80.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  VoL  n  **  <<  156  .50  .50  4  and  5 

Total  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Ooth  ....  $11.84  $16.45 

Price   $10.00  $15.00 

IM  HAWTHORNE  CEMIPKATES  FREE  to  aU  who  desu-e  to  secure  funds 
to  start  a  school  library.    Address, 

Educational  Publishing  Company, 

L.  m.  PAINE,  State  Atent.  .^ LBWISBURQ,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  BOTANY  ON  THE 
LABORATORY  METHOD 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Practical  Botany. 
By  CHARLES  H.  CLARK,  A.M..  D.Bc,  Pnn- 
cipal  of  Windsor  Hall  School,  Waban,  Mass. 

This  new  Botany,  which  will  be  issued  immediately,  is  intended  for  use  in 
secondary  schools,  and  for  an  elementary  course  in  Colleges  where  students  have 
had  no  previous  training  in  Botany.  It  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention 
of  teachers  who  have  no  patience  with  the  old  idea  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
study  of  Botany  is  to  find  the  names  of  flowers,  and  who  are  not  satisfied  to  give 
their  classes  mere  fragmentary  studies  of  detached  portions  of  the  science. 

Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


The  New  Botanist^s  Micr oscope 

Pfke  with  two  koaei     $)^ 
"*     with  three  lenset      U75 

This  is  an  improved  dissecting  instrument  for  the  use  of  students  of  Botanv, 
Geology,  Entomology,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  Science.  It  is  adapted  for  field 
and  laboratory  work.    The  magnifiers  give  a  range  of  from  15  to  25  diameters. 

This  is  the  most  portable  and  the  cheapest  good  instrument  offered  to  schools. 


We  have  also  just  published 

A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners 

By  DAVID   P.  TODD, 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Amherst  College. 

This  book,  a  12mo,  480  pages,  with  an  unusually  large  and  beautifully 
cnted  set  of  diagrams  and  other  illustrations  and  plates  m  color,  is  confidently 
believed  to  be  the  book  desired  by  strong  High  School  and  elementary  College 
classes  in  this  fascinating  subject  We  will  send  to  any  one,  on  application,  our 
pamphlet  "  How  to  Teach  and  How  to  Study  Astronomy,'*  and  also  advance  leaves 
of  the  book  itself. 

The  price  is  $1.30  per  copy  with  special  terms  for  introduction. 


Now  Ready 


PALAMON  AND  ARQTE  (Eclectic  English  Classics)  required 
for  College  entrance  examinations  in  English  for  1898  and  1899  in  the  "Read- 
ing" Course.  12mo,  boards,  in  the  usual  admirable  style  of  Eclectic  English 
Classics,  20  cents.  

Single  copies  of  any  the  above  books  will  be  sent  by  mail^  postpaid^ 

to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

Special  terms  for  introduction. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

cbi^o'"  317  ^a]n«it  St,  ONCINNATI,  a 


THE  BEST  LIB^RY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  QRAOEO  OR 
UNQRADEO  5CH00L5. 


Our  Famous  30  Volume 
$10.00  School  Library. 

Just  the  set  of  books  for  township  boards  to  purchase.  To  awaken 
interest  m  good  literature,  it  has  no  equal.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.    Agents  wanted.    We  pay  the  express. 

^A  WELL  BOUND  AND  WELL  (^  lA 
OU  PRINTED  BOOKS  ONLY ^  lU 

niut.BdB.  pp.       Bds.        Clo.  ROr.ofBk 

1.  JSsop's  Fables **    "*    127    $0.30    $0.50  laiid2 

2.  Grimms  Tales "    '<    144        .40        .00  2atid8 

8.    Am.  His't  Stories  VoL  I «    "    198        .86        .60  8,4aod6 

4    Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  n <*    '<    158        .86        .50  8,  4  and  5 

6.    Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  m «    <«    150        .86        .50  8,  4  and  5 

6.  Am.  Hist  Stories  VoL  IV "    "    174        .86        .60  8,  4  and  5 

7.  Stories  of  Columbus "    «    180        .40        .60  8  and  4 

8.  Stories  of  Industry  Vol.  L....     "    "    172        .40        .60  8,  4 and 5 

9.  Storiesof  Industry  Vol.  11....  "  "  176  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 
10.  Ethics;  Sto.  for  Home  and  Sch.  '<  '*  197  .40  .60  8,  4  and  5 
IL  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  I....  "  "  138  .30  .50  2  and  8 
12.  Little  Flower  Folks  Vol.  n...  '*  <<  130  .80  .50  2  and  8 
18.    The  Great  West "    «    176        .80        .50  8and4 

14.  Cortes  and  Montezuma <*    ''    100        .80        .50  8  and  4 
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or  money  refunded.    Agents  wanted.    We  pay  the  express. 

^A  WELL  BOUND  AND  WELL  (^  I A 
0\J  PRINTED  BOOKS  ONLY.....  ^)  lU 

niua.Bd<.  pp.  Bds.  Clo.  JEtGr.of  Bk 

L    J3sop*s  Fables «    «    127  |0.30  JO. 50  land 2 

2.  Grimms  Tales "    "    144  .40  .eo  2  and  3 

3.  Am.  His*t  Stories  VoL  I "    "    198  .36  .60  3, 4  and  6 

4.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  n "    «    158  .36  .60  3,  4  and  6 

6.    Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  in "    "    150  .36  .50  3,  4  and  6 

6.  Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  rV "  "  174  .36  .60  3,  4  and  6 

7.  Stories  of  Columbus "  "  180  .40  .60  3  and  4 

8.  Storicsof  Industry  Vol.  L....  "  "  172  .40  .60  3,  4  and 6 

9.  Storiesof  Industry  Vol  II....  "  **  176  .40  .60  3,  4  and  6 

10.  Ethics;  Sto. for  Home  and  Sch.  **  *<  197  .40  .60  3,  4  and  5 

11.  Little  Flower  Folks  Vol.  I....  «*  "  138  .30  .50  2  and  3 

12.  Li  ttle  Flower  Folks  Vol.  n...  "  *'  130  .80  .60  2  and  8 

13.  The  Great  West "  "  176  .30  .50  3  and  4 

14.  Cortes  and  Montezuma *'  "100  .30  .60  3  and  4 

15.  Pizarro ;  Conquest  of  Peru  ...."•*  128  .30  .60  3  and  4 

16.  Stories  of  Massachusetts «  «  368  .50  .76  4  and  5 

17.  Geography  for  Young  Folks..  "  "  136  .30  .60  2  and  8 

18.  Storyland  of  Stars "  "  166  .40  .60  4and5 

19.  Stories  from  Animal  Land....  "  "  176  .60  .76  3  and 4 

20.  Our  Fatherland— Cloth «  "  160  .60  .50  4  and  5 

21.  Stories  of  Australasia "  "  220  .40  .60  3,  4  and  5 

22.  Stories  of  India «  *'  200  .40  .60  3,4and5 

28.    Stories  of  China "  "  194  .40  .60  2,3and5 

24.  Stories  of  Northern  Europe  . .  *'  '<  190  .40  .60  3, 4  and  5 

25.  Nature's  Stories  Vol.  I ««  "  216  .40  .60  1  and  2 

26.  Nature's  Stories  Vol  H "  "  240  .40  .60  2  and  3 

27.  Patriotism "  «  264  .40  .60  4and5 

28.  Choice  Selec    Northend    ....<'"  144  .50  .60  4  and  5 

29.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  Vol.  I .  "  "166  .50  .60  4  and  5 

30.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  VoL  n  "  "  156  .60  .50  4  and  5 

Total  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Ooth  ....  fll.84  fl6.45 
Price $10.00  fl5.00 

100  HAWTHORNE  CERTinCATBS  FREE  to  aU  who  desire  to  secure  funds 
to  start  a  school  library.    Address, 

Educational  Publishing  Company, 


L.  M.  PAINB,  Stole  Asent. 


.LBWISBURO,  OHIO. 


BULLETIN.  1 
I 

THE  NATURAL  ELERIENTAR  Y  GEOGRAPHY, 
THE  NATURAL  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHV. 
BALDWINS  SCHOOL  REAl^RS,  1-8  faulutive, 

:,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1898,  adopted  for  exclusive  use  for  all  the 
Public  Sdiools  of  the  City  of  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  from  July  1. 


SOME  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
ISSUED  IN  MAY  J898^ 

THE  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOR 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rics,  author  of  "  The  Public  School  System  of  ths 

United  States." 

Part  L     For  Primary  Grades,  80  pages,     .     .     .    fn  15 
Part  IL    For  Intermediate  Gradeaj    .    In  PreparBtioQ . 


SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  BCrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas,  Director  of  Music  in  the  PubHc  Schools 
or  Detroit,  Mich.    4to,  boards,  59  pages. 

AND 

SONG  STORiES  FOR  CHILDREN- 

By  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Brbwstbr.    12mo,  boards,  83  pages. 

These  two  books  sold  together  for  60  ceflLs. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EAST  ^ 

OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS* 

A  Manual  for  the  identilication  of  species  in  hand  or  iu  the  busK 
By  Austin  C.  Apgar,  author  of  "  Trees  of  the  Northern  U.  S."  12nio, 
full  cloth,  415  pages.  With  more  than  300  illustralions,  beautifully 
executed  in  half  tone, $2.00 


Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  b^ 
mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the 
price.  Special  terms  for  first  introduction.  CcrrcH- 
pondence  is  cordially  invited  and  will  have  prompt 
attention.        

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

Chu^r"  3»7  Valnut  St.,  CINCINNATI,  a 


^^a 


THEO 


DUCATIO 
MONTflLY 


CONTENTS: 

PAOX 

The  Connty  Institute.    By  Maroa&bt  W.  Sxtthbrland 289 

Old  Books.   By  J.  Praxsb  RiCBA&D 298 

FutBued  by  Plames.    By  W.  H.  Vbnablx 296 

Some  Bxperiments  in  the  laboratory  Method  in  Geometry.     By  R.  H. 

HoLB&ooK 298 

St«te  Examination  Questions 800 

HBI.PS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

A  Little  Waif.    By  Lbnoka  Rtan 818 

Some  Facts  About  Volcanoes.    By  Jacqdbs  W.  Rbdway 814 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Influence  of  County  Examiners 820 

Karnes  and  Addresses  of  Publishers  Authorized  to  Offer  School  Books  for 

Adoption  in  Ohio 821 

A  Change  in  the  School  Commissioner's  Office 822 

Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.     By  W.  H.  Kirk 

Hampton  Bennett.    By  F.  Gxllum  Cromer 

A  Last  Rallying  Cry  for  the  N.  E.  A.    By  F.  B.  Dtbr 328 

Field  Notes 

Books  and  Magazines 884 


O,  T.  CORSON,  Publbhcr,  COLUMBUS,  OHrO. 


E 

M 


fepfc=?2=5'z5^ 


?^^S^?S 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Postoffice,  Colnmbus,  O. 


Among  the  SCHOOL  BOOKS  ofdcfcd  by  the  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNBIENT  fee  tiie  idboob  in  the  Indbn 
Service  and  Army  Fosbh  I898-I899»  ate  the  foUowfaig  bom 
the  tilt  of  the  AMERICAN  BOOK  GOHPANY«>>ii 


»»»»♦»»» 


2jm    Millie's  BletnenU  of  AriUimetic, 
1,296    llllfi«*s  SUndard  Arithmetic, 
788    Millie's  Mental  Arithmetic 
812    •arnss's  Elementary  GeoiT*pl>y* 
860    Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
240    Natural  Advanced  Geosfraphy, 
720    CcglastOii'a   Pirat   Book  of  American 

History. 
480    McMastar's  School   History  of  the 

United  SUtes, 
1,068    Matcairs  BlemenUry  English, 
264    Matcairs  English  Grammar, 
824   Johoiinot's  Sentence  and  Word  Book, 
896    Pattarson's  American  Word  Book, 
2^92    HcCuffay**  Revised  Eclectic  First 

Reader, 
l/)92    McGuffay's  Revised  Eclectic  Second 

Reader, 
538    MeCuffay's  Revised  Eclectic  Third 

Reader, 
276    McGuffay's  Revised  Eclectic  Fourth 

Reader, 
828    Naidwlii*s  School  Reading  by  Grades, 

First  Year, 
756    Naldwiii's  School  Reading  by  Grades, 

Second  Year, 
684    Naldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades, 

Third  Year. 
528    Naidwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades, 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  combined, 
120   Johonnot's  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs, 
84    Dana's  Plants  and  their  Children, 
24  Johonnot's   Friends  in   Feathers  and 

Fur, 
192    Lsns's  Stories  for  Children, 
812    Egglsston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

for  Little  Americans, 
182    Kslly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors, 


204 

86 

24 

186 
144 

216 

108 
182 
96 
72 

60 
108 

84 
120 

18 

58 
6,840 


24 
84 
84 

168 
18 

120 
14 

196,800 

798 
1^65 


Enlsst^a's  Stories  of  Amsrkan  IMt 

and  Adveatnre, 
Joboansf  s  Neighbors  with  Wings 

and  Pins, 
Jolioiinsf  s  Neighbors  with  Claws  and 

Hoofs, 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables, 
EsBisstoR's  First  Book  of  Americaa 

History, 
Naldwln's  Fifty  Famous   Stories 

Retold, 
Naldwln's  Old  Greek  Stories, 
Cuarbsr's  Story  of  the  Romans, 
Gusrbsr's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People, 
Joboimsfs  Flyers,  Creepers,  and 

Swimmers, 
Pathflndsr  Ph3rsiology,  Part  I, 
Pathfindsr  Physiology,  Part  II, 
Gsographlcal  Reader  and  Primer, 
Montslth's  Popular  Science  Reader, 
Hoffman's  Sloyd  System  of  Wood- 
working, 
Housshold  Economy, 
Spsncsrian  Vertical  Penmanship, 

Common  -  School   Course,  Numbers 

I-VI, 
Standard  School  Register. 
Whlts's  New  Common-School  Register 
Wsbstsr's  Primary  Dictionary, 
Wabstar's  Common-School  Dictionary > 
Wabstar's  High-School  Dictionary, 
Wsbstsr's  Academic  Dictionary, 
Wsbstsr's   International  Unabridged 

Dictionary, 
Shssts  Spencerian  Practice  Paper  for 

Penmanship, 
Hundrsd  Sheets  (a }  Small* 
Hundrsd  Sheets  ( b )  I«arge. 


9t999999 


New  York 
Chicago 


The  above  are  among^  the  best  American  School  Books, 
and  correspondence  from  school  teachers  and  officers  re- 
garding  them  is  cordially  invited,  and  will  have  prompt 
attention.    Address  the  publishers  : 

American  Book  G>mpanyy 

3J7  Walnut  Street, 

dNONNATx  oma 


THE  BEST  UBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  QRADBD  OR 
UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Our  Famous  30  Volume 
mm  School  Library, 

Just  the  set  of  books  for  township  boards  to  purchase.  To  awaken 
interest  in  good  literature,  it  has  no  equal.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  mon^  n^unded.    Agents  wanted.    We  pay  the  express. 

^A  WELL  BOUND  AND  WELL  (^  1 A 
Oil  PRINTED  BOOKS  ONLY.....  ^  fU 

nius.Bds.  pp.  Bdi.  ao.  RGr.of  Bk 

L    2S8op'8  Fables ««  "  127  |0.30  J0.60  laxid2 

2.    Grimms  Talcs.. "  "  144  .40  .60  2and3 

a    Am.  His't  Stories  Vol,  I «  "  198  .86  .60  3, 4  and  6 

4.    Am.  Hist  Stories  Vol.  n "  «  158  .86  .50  8,  4  and  6 

6.    Am.  Hist  Stories  VoL  m "  «  160  .36  .50  8, 4  and  5 

6.  Am.  Hist  Stories  VoL  IV "  «*  174  .86  .60  8,4and5 

7.  Stories  of  Columbns **  **  180  .40  .60  8  and  4 

8.  Stories  of  Industry  VoL  L....  "  "  172  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 

9.  Storiesof  Industry  VoL  II....  "  "  176  .40  .60  8,  4  and  6 

10.  Ethics ;Sto.  for  Home  and  Sch.    ''    "    197        .40        .60    8,  4  and  5 

11.  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  I....     "    "    188        .30        .60       2  and  3 

12.  Little  Flower  Folks  VoL  n...     "    ••    130        .80        .60       2  and  8 

18.  The  Great  West "    «    176        .80        .60       8and4 

14.    Cortes  and  Montezuma "    "    100        .30        .50       8  and  4 

16.    Pizano;  Conquest  of  Peru....     "    «'    128        .80        .60       8  and  4 

16.  Stories  of  Massachusetts "  «  868  .60  .76  4  and  6 

17.  Geography  for  Young  Folks..  "  "  136  .80  .60  2  and  8 
la  Storyland  of  Stars «*  "  165  .40  .60  4  and  6 

19.  Stories  from  Animal  Land....  «  "  176  .50  .76  8  and 4 

20.  Our  Fatherland— Cloth «  "  160  .60  .60  4  and  6 

21.  Stories  of  Australasia *'  "  220  .40  .60  8, 4  and  6 

22.  Stories  of  India »  "  200  .40  .60  8,4and5 

Sa  Stories  of  China "  "  194  .40  .60  2,8and6 

24.  Stories  of  Northern  Europe  . .  «  "  190  .40  .60  8, 4  and  6 

25.  Nature's  Stories  VoL  I "  *<  216  .40  .60  1  and  2 

26.  Nature's  Stories  VoL  n "  "  240  .40  .60  2and8 

27.  Patriotism «  "  264  .40  .60  4and5 

2a  Choice Selec    Northend    ...."<<  144  .60  .60  4 and 6 

29.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  VoL  I .  "  «  166  .60  .60  4  and  6 

80.  Sto.  from  Shakespeare  VoL  n  <<  ''  166  .60  .50  4  and  5 

Total  List  Price  in  Boards  and  Cloth  ....  $11.84  $16.45 

Price $10.00  $15.00 

100  HAWTHORNE  CBRTIFICATBS  FREE  to  all  who  desire  to  secure  funds 
to  start  a  school  library.    Address, 

educational  Publishing  Company, 


L.  M.  PAINE,  Stole  Agent. 


.LEWISBURO,  OmO. 


THE  TREND  OF  OPINION. 


S.O.. 

June  J6ik 
Ado^Ud/or  High  SdMoU. 

Dctfoitt  Mich** 

June  gik. 
Adopted. 


June  nth. 
Adopted. 


June6lh. 
Adopted. 


Chkaso,  111.. 

June  4th, 


Braoklyn.N.Y., 

June  9d. 


LoMltYllto,  Kjr., 

May  jrst. 
Recommended  by  Superin- 
tendent and  Text'Booh 
Committee. 


PitUbaiT,  Pa., 

May  nth. 
Adopted. 


5t.  LoMitt  Mo., 

May  lotht 
Adopted. 


Natural  Advanced  Music  Reader. 
Overton's  Advanced  Phjrsiology. 

Natural  Blementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades,  1-S. 

• 
Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades,  1-8, 
Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
White's  First  Book  of  Arithmetic, 
White's  New  Complete  Arithmetic, 
McMaster's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Advanced  German  Fourth  Reader. 

McMaster's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Recommended  for  adoption  by    ^ 
Superintendent  and  School 
Management  Committee.  ^ 

Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades,  1-8. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
MetcalPs  English  Grammar, 
American  Vertical  Writing. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
McMaster's  School  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Peterman's  Civics. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography, 
Natural  Advanced  Geography. 
Baldwin's  Reading  by  Grades,  1-8. 


PUBUSHSRS : 


Mew  York. 
Cfilcafo. 


American  Book  Company  t 

317  WtkuA  Street,  aNONNATI,  OHia 


\ 


J*  STATE  ASSOOATION  NUMBER  J^ 


[O 


(a 


DUCATIONAE 
MONTHLY 


^  CONTENTS: 

T«  

^lllputeaof  DepartmeiitorStipedQt«i3dcii««   < $9? 

Minutes  of  GcQcral  Association  ...  h SSS 

Id  Antral  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Superiutetidencc, 

J.W,  Zeli.»».... ,.„., , *.,,,,., RiO 

Hural  Schools  : 

Consolidstion.    By  Gorbox  Mazw££X...... ».*..-,,,. --.^,,...,..,«,,. 34S 

Cotifse  of  Study  and  Gradlusf-    By  J.  I^,  TaDlLKft  . .  * .  * **.*..**.*,**...  SSl 

iMicuflsIott.    Opened  by  C.  I,.  t,oos ..«...., , . . .  S58 

Special  BranchcB.    By  I.  C  Gcteptthex,  . , „♦,..,,,. , S5i 

Dbc^ssioo.   Opened  by  H.  M.  Farkgk *...,. SS7 

High  Schools.    ByJ.  P.Thkai 367 

Soeifll  and  Civic  Kthics*    By  W.  O.  Thosipson ***.  359 

H  Itfti  School  Stud]  ea  in  G  ram  mar  G  rades.    A  General  Discussion ,  open  ed  by 

B.  W.WiLKmsoH  .,., 8M 

Report  of  Committee  on  Necrolofiry*    By  W,  W.  Ros8 .  —  873 

InAUjfnrsl  Addnrss  of  the  President  of  the  General  Association,  O.  T, Corson  376 

School  Discipline  la  Relation  to  Character.    By  h*  H.  Jonss. $S4 

Discussion.    Opened  by  J.  A,  Shawas. 388 

Physical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools.    HyJ.W.Mook» Sffl 

Ohio  Teachers*  Reading  Circle  .,  h  .,►,,....  r ........„..,,.  SOS 

The  PI  ace  o  r  the  High  School  in  the  Public  Sch  ool  Sys  tem.  By  J .  W .  Guthrib  897 

Orient  and  Occident    By  J.  W.Babbtori^ 401 

Sttmmary  of  the  PiDceediDss  of  the  Different  Sectlotia , 409 

Mcmbermhlp  RoU * -ttl 

EDITOEIAI,  DEPARTMENT. 

The  State  Meeting- .,.,,....,,. ..,......♦ 414 

Slate  Examinatioti , ,.,.....,. ,  — . .  415 

SometMng Good  ^ot  on  the  Program.    Reported  by  M.W.S. ................  41& 

Field  Notes 417 

Books  and  Magaiiues, 41B 


O,  T.  CORSON,  Publisher,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Posloffice,  Columbus,  O. 


ADOPTED  FOR  QNONNATI 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  foflo  wing  text-boks  and  readen  in  Gennan  were 
adopted  for  use  in  the  Gndnnati  Hizh  Schooli» 
August  ti,  J898.  J^  J^  J^  *  J^  J^ 


Methods  artd  Qrammars. 

Bernhardt's  Sprach  und  Lesebuch,  Pt  I $L1Q 

Bernhardt's  Sprach  und  Lesebuch,  Pt.  II 1.10 

Bernhardt's  German-English  Vocabulary 75 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German 1,00 

Reading  Books —  "  Modern  German  Texts.'* 

Volkman-Leander's  Traumereien ^ 

Bernhardt's  Es  War  Eiumal 65 

Bernhardt's  Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll 65 

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Pt.  I .65 

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Part  11 65 

Bernhardt's  Schiller's  Gustav  Adolph  in  Deutschland .45 

Seidel's  Die  Monate 25 

Arnold's  Ein  Regentag  auf  dem  Lande .25 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten Zb 

**6ermania  Texts"  for  Fourth  Year  in  German. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  Der  Glocke 10 

Schiller's  Burger's  Lenore    10 

Goethe's  Die  Kronung  Josefs  II 10 

Schiller's  Kraniche  des  Ibykus  and  Eleusische  Pest 10 

The  Following  English  Classics  for  Translation. 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations 20 

Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Self-Reliance,  Compensation 20 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers 20 


Instructors  in  German  who  are  looking  for  the  best  and  latest  German  Books 
for  High  Schools  are  cordially  invited  to  make  an  examination  of  our  list,  of  which 
the  above  represents  a  part.    Correspondence  will  have  prompt  attention. 

Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  advertised  will  be  sent  hj  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price ;  and  special  terms  are  offered  for  first  introduction  into  classes. 

jCjtjijijijiAiiJi 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

tlZ^V'"  317  Walntit  St,  Qndnnati,  Ohio 


standard  Supplementary  Reading 

PROM  THE  LIST  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»» 

Reading  Olrcio  Boolc^  for  ISQQ'Q— PupUiS*  Courise^ 

AMERICAN  WRITERS 

2  Vols.  —  JENNIB  E.  Keysor. 

Single  copy  postpaid,  boards,  40  cents,  cloth,  60  cents;  ten  or  more  to  one 
address,  express  paid,  boards,  36  cents,  cloth,  54  cents. 


Literature 

Supplementary  Reading  for  f-ll«af-rtt*v 

Primary,  Intermediate  ^A   *  ■■»^"r-^ 

and  Qrammar  Grades—  ^^    Geography 

Nature 


Our  Famous  30 -Volume  Library 

FOR  GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


To  awaken  an  interest  in  good  Literature  they  have  no  equal.    ICO  Hiwtfierae 
Certificates  Seat  Free  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  fund  to  start  a  .school  library. 


Are  You  Using  Our  Five  Cent  Classics? 

116  Numbers  now  issued.    A  new  number  every  week.    SBAS0NA9LB  HEADiM 
carefully  graded  can  now  be  obtained  at  all  times.    Bach  contains  about  32  pages. 

Ten  Cent  Classics. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS  (Voyage  to  LilltpuQ. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  FRANKLIN.  CRICKET  OK  THE  HEAl^TH. 

BLACK  BEAUTY.  HIAWATHA  (with  Notes.) 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS  (with  Introduction  and  Notes). 
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LANGUAGE- 

Parkas  Language  Lessons. 
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GREEK- 
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Ten  Selected  Orations  of  Lysias. 
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•BI«ACK  BBAUTY.  HIAWATHA  (with  Notea.) 

SHAKBSPBARB'S  WORKS  (with  Introduction  and  Notes). 
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8«nd  for  our  Complete  Catalofoo.    A  fall  stock  of  these  goods 
is  kept  At  oor  Ohio  ofllce.    Addrees  ell  orders  to 

U.  M.  RAIISB9  UewiAbursT,  O. 

Stete  SiWijr  Aft.  ter  BtacatiMal  Pak  Cti. 


Significant 


is  significant  that  nearly  every  impor- 
tant city  in  Ohio  which  has  changed 
Geographies  since  the  publication  of 
the  Natural  Series  has  adopted  the  NATURAL  GEOGRA- 
PHIES,  one  or  both  books,  in  preference  to  any  others; 

including : 

ciMcnnrATi,  coujmbvb,  dattov, 

HAlKIIrTOV,  OAIflOV,  CM^STtJ^lKU, 

C08H0CT0V,  SFKIKOFXBIirD,  TOUKOaTOinr, 

ATHBN8,  DBIrAWARB,  KZI>I>X,STOWV, 

PORTSKOUTH,  TROT,  FIQUA. 

The  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES  are  adopted  for 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Denver,  Louisville,  and  others  of  the  most  important 
cdncational  centers  in  the  country. 

In  Ohio  may  be  mentioned,  other  than  those  already 

mamed : 

OXFORD,  brookvii;i;b,  canton, 

wbi^I/STzi/i;b,  coXtUubus  orovi^,  cox7rti;and, 

wkstkrvii#i#k,  8idnbt,  martins  t^rxy, 

baton,  barbbrton»  vast  i^ivlsrpooj^r, 

CXnrAHOOA  FAI;I,8,  BOWItINO  ORBBN.  TBI^IItOW  sfrivos, 

.     8HRBVB,  I/0TBI;AND,  JACKSON, 

BBI/I/AIRB,  BBRBA,  KBNT, 

SAI/BM,  WAUSBON,  PRBKONT, 

BAST  CI^BTBI/AND,  HIi;i/SBORO,  AKRON, 

CAHIZ,  WADSWORTH,  MARTSTIXflirB. 

KARION,  CHII/i;iCOTHB. 

More  than  250  townships  in  Ohio  use  the  NATURAL 
GEOGRAPHIES.  They  are  used  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State.  

Correspondence  regarding  the  Natural  Geographies  is  cordially  invited 
Address  the  Publishers. 
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